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AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

CERTinCATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES 

ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 


We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  form  a  corporation  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  stated,  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  entitled  **An  Act  to  Revise  the  Corporation 
Law  of  North  Carolina'*  (Session  of  1901),  and  the  acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify as  follows : 

FIRST  : 

The  name  of  this  Corporation  is  ^'AMERICAN  COT- 
TON MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  INCORPO- 
RATED." 

SECOND : 

The  location  of  the  principal  office  in  the  State  is  at  No. 
36  South  College  Street,  in  the  City  of  Charlotte,  in  the  Coimty 
of  Mecklenburg.  The  name  of  the  statutory  agent  therein  and 
in  charge  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation 
may  be  served,  is  C.  B.  Bryant. 

third: 
The  objects  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  are  to 
extend  and  encourage  investigation  and  experiment  in  scien- 
tific methods  of  cotton  and  textile  manufacturing;  to  gather 
and  promulgate  information  concerning  cotton  manufacturing 
and  textile  arts;  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  persons 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing  and  kindred  or  allied  pur- 
suits ;  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries  of  work  on  textile  or 
other  arts;  to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  its  member.5  as.  ta 
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improved  methods  of  manufacturing  and  as  to  the  possibilities 
and  develoinnent  of  all  kinds  of  textile  manufacturing;  and 
to  do  generally  all  acts  or  things  incidental  or  desirable  in 
accomplishing  the  said  objects. 

FOURTH : 

The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  two  thousand  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  ten  dollars  each. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  or  kinds, 
one  of  which  shall  be  known  as  "active  stock,"  the  holder  or 
holders  of  which  shall  be  known  as^'^active  members" ;  and  the 
other  of  which  shall  be  known  as  "associate  stock,"  whose 
holders  shall  be  known  as  "associate  members." 

No  person  can  be  an  "active  mjember,"  or  the  holder  of 
any  share  of  "active  stock"  of  this  corporation,  unless  he  is 
actively  engaged  as  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, agent,  manager,  director  or  superintendent  of  some  mill 
or  establishment  manufacturing,  printing,  or  finishing  cottons. 

Any  person  may  be  an  "associate  member"  who  is  engaged 
in  some  pursuit  allied  with  or  related  to  textile  manufacturing. 

The  entire  management  and  control  of  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  vested  exclusively  in  the  holders  of  "active  stock,"  and 
the  active  members  shall  be  solely  entitled  to  vote  at  stock- 
holders' meetings;  the  "associate  members"  or  holders  of 
"associate  stock"  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  stockholders'  meetings,  nor  can  they  be  directors  of  the 
corporation. 

The  corporation  may  issue  from  timp  to  time,  as  the  direc- 
tors or  the  "board  of  governors,"  hereinafter  provided  for, 
may  elect,  the  said  stock,  divided  into  "active"  and  "associate" 
stock,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  desired. 

fifth: 

The  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  the  incorporators 
;^ld  th^  number  of  shares  of  "active  stock"  subscribed  for  by 
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each,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
with  which  the  corporation  may  be  organized  and  commence 
its  corporate  existence  and  duties,  are  as  follows : 

Name  P.  O.  Address  No,  of  Shares 

W.  C  Hcatii..- Monroe  N.  C One  Share  Active  Stock 

R.  S.  Reinhardt Lincolnton,  N.  C One  Share  Active  Stock 

E  W.  Thomas Columbia,  S.  C One  Share  Active  Stock 

B.  W.  Hunt Eatonton,  Ga One  Share  Active  Stock 

Thos.  M.  Swift Elberton,  Ga One  Share  Active  Stock 

SIXTH : 

The  following  provisicms  shall  be  applicable  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  corporation,  and  of  the 
stockholders  or  members  and  directors,  to-wit : 

(a)  Each  "active  member"  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

(b)  The  corporation  may  fix  the  number  of  directors  so 
as  to  embrace,  all  "active  miembers"  or  holders  of  "active 
stock,"  and  may  make  the  number  of  directors  variable  as  the 
number  of  "active  members"  varies.  The  corporation  may 
provide  in  the  by-laws  for  several  classes  of  directors,  whose 
terms  of  office  shall  expire  at  different  times  (the  term  of  no 
director  to  be  longer  than  five  years),  and  may  also  provide 
that  less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  may 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(c)  The  annual  and  other  business  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders or  members  must  be  held  within  this  State ;  but  social 
meetings  may  be  held  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  in  or  out 
of  this  State,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  directors  or  "board  of 
governors." 

(d)  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  at  any  place 
either  in  or  out  of  this  State,  and  within  the  United  States,  as 
they  or  the  "board  of  governors"  may  order.  The  directors 
may  elect  out  of  their  own  members  an  executive  committee, 
to  consist  of  fifteen  directors,  who  shall  be  called  the  "board 
of  governors,"  and  who  shall  be  clothed  with  such  authority 
and  powers  as  may  be  rel^^ted  to  them  by  the  "active  mem- 
bers," or  by  the  directors,  or  by  the  by-laws. 
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(e)  No  dividends  shall  be  declared  on  either  class  of  said 
stock,  and  the  corporation  shall  not  engage  in  any  business  for 
pecuniary  profit,  its  object  and  purposes  being  only  social 
and  educational,  as  set  forth  above.  Each  share  of  stock,  after 
the  first  year  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  shall  be  assessable  for 
annual  dues  or  other  purposes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  a  year.  No  holder  of  either  class  of  stock  shall  be 
liable  for  more  than  the  par  value  of  his  stock  and  the  annual 
dues  and  assessments,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  year. 
The  by-laws  may  provide  for  the  election  of  **honorary  mem- 
bers," to  whom  no  stock  shall  be  issued,  and  from  whom  no 
dues  shall  be  collected,  and  who  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
aflfairs  of  the  corporation,  but  who  shall  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  all  social  meetings.  The  by-laws  may  also  provide  for 
the  forfeiture  of  any  share  of  stock  by  reason  of  the  non- 
payment of  dues  or  assessments,  and  stock  so  forfeited  shall 
be  null  and  void,  and  may  be  reissued. 

SEVENTH : 

The  period  of  existence  of  this  corporation  is  sixty  years. 
In   witness   whereof,   we,   the   corporators   aforesaid,   have 
hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this  the  2Sth  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1903. 

W.C.  Heath  (Seal) 

R.  S.  Reinhardt  (Seal) 

E.W.Thomas  (Seal) 

Thos.  M.  Swift  (Seal) 

Benj.  W.  Hunt  (Seal) 


State  of  North  Carolina — County  of  Union. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  C.  F.  Love,  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  said  County,  W.  C.  Heath,  one  of  the  cor- 
porators of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the  due  execution  of  the  fore- 
going certificate  of  incorporation  for  the  purposes  therein 
expressed. 
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Witnessed  my  hand  and  c^cial  seal,  this  the  25th  day  of 
June,  1903.  C.  F.  Love, 

(Notarial  Seal)  Notary  Public. 


State  of  North  Carolina — County  of  Lincoln. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Claude  Ramseur,  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  one 
of  the  corporators  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  foregoing  certificate  of  incorporation,  for  the  pur- 
poses therein  expressed. 

Witnessed  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this  the  29th  day  of 
June,  1903.  Claude  Ramseur, 

(Notarial  Seal)  Notary  Public. 


State  of  Georgia — County  of  Putnam. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  L.  M.  Pennington,  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  B.  W. 
Hunt,  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the  due 
execution  of  the  foregoing  certificate  of  incorporation,  for  the 
purposes  therein  expressed. 

Witness  may  hand  and  official  seal,  this  13th  day  of  July, 
1903.  L.  M.  Pennington, 

Notary  Public,  Putnam  County,  Georgia. 

(Notarial  SeaJ) 


State  of  South  Carolina — County  of  Richland. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  D.  Cardwell,  Jr.,  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  E.  W. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
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facturers  Association,  Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the 
due  execution  of  the  foregoing  certificate  of  incorporation  for 
the  purposes  therein  expressed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  c^dal  seal,  this  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1903.  D.  Cardwell,  Jr., 

(Notarial  Seal)  Notary  Public. 


State  of  Georgia — County  of  Ei^bert. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Z.  C.  Hayes,  in  and  for 
the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  Thos.  M.  Swift,  one  of  the 
corporators  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the  due  execution  of 
the  foregoing  certificate  of  incorporation  for  the  purposes 
therein  expressed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this  the  11th  day  of  June, 
1903.  Z.  C.  Hayes, 

(Notarial  Seal)  N.  P.  B.  C. 

Filed,  July  IS,  1903. 
J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  of  State. 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

I,  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina, 
do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  and  attached  [six  (6)  sheets] 
to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  "Amer- 
lean  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  Incorporated/'  and 
the  probates  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  compared 
with  the  original  filed  in  this  office  on  the  ISth  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1903. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  heretmto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed my  official  seal 
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Done  in  office  at  Raleigh,  this  ISth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1903. 

J.  Bryan  Grimes, 
(Secretary  of  State  Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


AN  ACT 

To  allow  the  Stockholders  of  the  "American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Incorporated,"  to  hold  their  meetings 
either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  provisions  of  section  forty-nine  of 
chapter  two  of  the  public  laws  of  one  thousand  nine  htmdred 
and  one,  requiring  that  "the  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of 
every  corporation  of  this  State  shall  be  held  at  the  principal 
office  in  this  State,"  shall  not  apply  to  the  "Anierican  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association,  Incorporated,"  but  that  so  long  as 
its  present  charter  remains  unamended  except  by  this  act, 
meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  may  be  held 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States,  in  or  out  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  that  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  or  "the  Board  of  Governors,"  of  said  corporation; 
provided,  that  when  any  meeting  is  held  out  of  the  State  thirty 
days'  notice  thereof  shall  be  mailed  to  each  holder  of  stock 
having  voting  powers,  at  his  address,  as  appearing  on  the  books 
of  the  said  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized 
to  certify  an  amendment  to  the  charter  or  certificate  of  incor- 
poration of  said  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
section  upon  application  made  therefor  in  writing  by  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  said  Corporation  with  the  common 
seal  of  the  corporation  affixed  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this 
20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1905. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Raleigh,  May  27,  1905. 

I,  J.   Bryan  Grimes,   Secretary  of   State  of  the   State  of 
.  North  Carolina,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  attached  [one 
(1)  sheet]  to  be  a  true  copy  from  the  records  of  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  official  seal. 

Done  in  office  at  Raleigh,  this  27th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1905.  J.  Bryan  Grimes, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  North  Carolina — County  of  Mecklenburg. 

To  Hon.  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina: 

The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  Incor- 
porated, by  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  its  president,  and  C.  B.  Bryant, 
its  secretary,  hereby  makes  application  for  an  amendment 
of  its  charter  to  be  certified,  and  to  that  end,  does  hereby  set 
forth  the  following: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  ses- 
sion of  1905,  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1905,  ratified  an 
act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  allow  stockholders  of  the  'American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  Incorporated,'  to  hold  their 
meetings  either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina." 

That  by  the  terms  of  said  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  certify  an  amendment  of  the  charter  or  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation  of  said  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  Incorporated,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  said  Act. 

That  it  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
said  corporation  that  its  certificate  of  incorporation  be  amended 
as  allowed  by  said  Act. 
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That  the  said  certificate  of  incorporation  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  sub-section  (c)  of 
the  sixth  section  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following : 

*'(c)  The  annual  or  other  business  or  social  meetings  of 
the  stockhdders  or  members  may  be  held  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  that 
may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  Board  of 
Governors  of  said  corporation,  provided  that  when  any  meet- 
ing is  held  out  of  the  State,  thirty  days'  notice  thereof  shall  be 
mailed  to  each  holder  of  stock  having  voting  powers  at  his 
address  as  appearing  on  the  books  of  the  corporation." 

Wherefore,  the  said  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Incorporated,  makes  application  to  the  said  Hon.  J. 
Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State,  to  certify  the  said  amend- 
ment to  its  certificate  of  incorporation. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Incorporated,  has  caused  this  application 
to  be  signed  by  its  president,  and  attested  by  its  secretary,  and 
has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  the 
1st  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1905. 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION,  INCORPORATED. 
By  R.  S.  Rkinhardt, 
(Corporate  Seal)  President, 

Attest— C.  B.  Bryant,  Secretary. 


State  oi^  North  Carouna — County  o^  Mecklenburg. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Baxter  Ross,  Notary  Pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  C.  B.  Bryant, 
who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  says :  That  R.  S.  Reinhardt  is 
the  President  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated,  and  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  foregoing 
application  is  the  common  seal  of  the  said  Association;  that 
he  saw  the  said  R.  S.  Reinhardt  affix  the  said  seal  to,  and  sign 
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the  foregoing  application;  that  he,  the  said  C.  B.  Bryant,  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  said  Association,  and  that  as  such  Secre- 
tary he  signed  the  foregoing  application  in  attestation  thereof ; 
and  that  the  matters  and  facts  set  forth  in  the  said  application 
are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Official  Seal)  C.  B.  Bryant. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1905.  Baxter  Ross, 

Notary  Public, 

Filed,  March  8th,  1905. 
J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State. 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

O^ICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

I,  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  and  attached 
[three  (3)  sheets]  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Incorporated,  and  the  probates  thereon, 
as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  compared  with  the  original  filed 
in  this  office  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1905. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  official  seal. 

Done  at  office  in  Raleigh,  this  8th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1905. 

(Signed)  J.  Bryan  Grimes, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 
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BY-LAWS 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN 

COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 

INC(»PORATEP 
AS  AMENDED  TO  DATE 


1.  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  annually 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May,  at  such  place  either  within  or 
without  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors may  prescribe,  notice  of  which  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  each  meeting  to  each  stock- 
holder owning  a  share  of  "active  stock"  at  his  address  appear- 
ing on  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

2.  The  active  membership  of  the  association  shall  be  cor- 
porate; such  corporations  being  limited  to  those  engaged  in 
spinning,  manufacturing,  printing,  and  finishing  cottons  and 
allied  industries,  each  corporation  to  be  represented  by  any  one 
of  its  officers,  and  entitied  to  one  vote.  The  aimual  assessments 
shall  not  exceed  $2.50  per  thousand  spindles  for  weaving  and 
other  mills,  and  $2  per  thousand  spindles  for  spinning  only 
mills,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  so  assessed  be  less  than 
$25  for  weaving  and  other  mills  and  $20  for  spinning  only 
mills,  nor  more  than  $500  per  annum. 

The  associate  membership  shall  be  individual  and  may  em- 
brace any  one  engaged  in  textile  manufacturing  or  allied  indus- 
try. The  annual  dues  for  associate  members  shall  be  $20  per 
annum. 
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Associate  corporate  memberships  (who  are  not  weavers  or 
spimiers)  may  be  accepted  on  an  equitable  basis  to  be  agreed 
upon. 

All  business  meetings  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  by, 
and  participated  in  by  "active  members" ;  each  of  whom  shall 
hold  one  share  of  active  stock  as  defined  in  the  articles  of 
corporation,  and  no  other  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  or  participate  in  such  meetings. 

3.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  .may  be  called  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  upon  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  mailed 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  holder  of  "active  stock." 

4.  At  all  stockholders'  meetings  each  holder  of  *'active 
stock"  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  and  no  more,  and  the 
majority  of  the  active  members  present,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
If  at  any  meetings  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  those  present 
may  adjourn  the  meeting  until  a  date  certain. 

5.  Eleven  stockholders  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  the  majority  of  those  present  at 
any  meeting,  though  less  than  a  quorum,  may  adjourn  from 
time  to  time  until  a  quorum  be  had. 

6.  The  order  of  business  at  stockholders'  meetings  shall  be 
as  follows:  (1)  Roll  call;  (2)  Reading  minutes  of  preceding 
meeting  and  action  thereon;  (3)  Report  of  officers ;  (4)  Report 
of  committees;  (5)  Unfinished  business;  (6)  New  business; 
(7)  Election  of  officers ;  (8)  Adjourn. 

BOAKD  OP  GOVERNORS 

7.  In  recess  of  the  stockholders  the  affairs  of  the  corpor- 
ation shall  be  managed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  "board 
of  governors,"  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an  active  miember  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  President  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may 
appoint,  three  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  to  be  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  "board  of  governors"  by  the  secretary  at  the 
address  appearing  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Five 
members  of  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
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rum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  though  a  less  number  may 
adjourn  a  meeting  from  time  to  time  until  a  quorum  be  had. 
Ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  governors  shall  include : 
(1)  ex-presidents  of  the  association  actively  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacturing;  (2)  ex-presidents  who  may  be  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  (3)  presidents  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tions in  each  of  the  Southern  States — ^with  the  aim,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  of  maintaining  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association  as  a  clearing  house  in  matters  of  national  im- 
portance for  the  different  State  associations. 

8.  Each  member  of  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall  serve  until  his 
successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

OF^CERS 

9.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Governors,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  which  last  two  offices  may  be  filled  by  the 
same  person. 

10.  The  President  shall  be  a  stockholder  and  an  active 
member  and  an  ex-otHcio  member  of  the  "board  of  govern- 
ors," and  shall  have  control  of  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  "board  of  governors"  and  stockholders.  He  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  stockholders  and  "board  of  governors" 
and  he  shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  stockholders  or 
Board  of  Governors. 

11.  The  President  shall  not  be  elected  to  succeed  himself, 
but  shall  hold  office  tmtil  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified.  The  Vice-President  shall  have  such  powers  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  stock- 
holders or  Board  of  Governors,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  President,  the  duties  of  his  c^ce  shall  devolve 
upon  the  Vice-President. 

12.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  assuhie 
the  duties  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  in  the 
absence  of  these  dficers. 
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13.  The  Vice-President  shall  not  be  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self, tmt  shall  hold  c^ce  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected 
and  qualified. 

14.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  either  a  holder 
of  "active  stock"  or  ''associate  stock"  and  shall  have  custody 
of  the  funds  and  property  and  books  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  receive  and  disburse  funds  of  the  corporation,  taking 
proper  vouchers  thereof.  He  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
stockholders'  and  Board  of  Governors  meetings  and  shall 
make  report  to  the  stockholders  and  Board  of  Governors  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  either  of  said  bodies. 

15.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  elected  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  and  shall  hold  c^ce  until  his  successor  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified. 

16.  All  of  said  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  stockholders. 
The  compensation  for  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 

fixed  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

17.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  co-operate  with  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  in  matters  of 
national  scope  and  importance  through  the  National  Council 
of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  (composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and 
an  equal  number  from  this  association),  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  and  may 
delegate  to  the  council  authority  to  act  for  this  association  on 
such  matters  of  national  importance  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  boards  of  government  of  the  constituent  associa- 
tions. 

The  representatives  of  this  association  in  the  National  Coun- 
cil shall  be  the  seven  following : 

The  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  conmiittee 
of  the  association  (ex-officio)  ;  and  three  other  members  elected 
from  the  active  membership  of  the  association.  At  the  first 
election  under  this  article,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  elect 
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rq)resentatives  to  serve,  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively. 
Thereafter,  one  representative  shall  be  elected  each  year  to 
serve  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  Board  of  Govmors,  from  the  moneys  received  as 
assessments  and  dues,  may  contribute  to  the  National  Council 
for  the  support  of  its  work  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  desirable  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

SEAL 

18.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  provide  a  suitable  seal, 
which  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  corporation,  the  year  of 
its  creation,  and  other  suitable  words,  which  shall  be  in  charge 
of  the  Secretary,  to  be  used  as  directed  by  the  "board  of  gov- 
ernors." 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

19.  Certificates  of  "associate  stock"  may  be  issued  to  per- 
sons possessing  the  requisite  qualification  as  prescribed  by 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  which  shall  thereupon  become 
"associate  members"  and  as  such  entitled  to  be  present  at  all 
social  meetings  of  the  corporation,  but  not  at  its  business 
meetings. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

20.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  elect  such  persons  as 
they  see  fit  "honorary  members"  of  the  Association,  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  all  social  meetings,  but  who 
shall  be  liable  to  no  assessments.  No  person  can  be  elected  to 
honorary  membership  who  is  actively  engaged  as  an  officer  in 
any  textile  manufacturing  corporation. 

ASSESSMENTS 

21.  The  Board  of  Governors  is  authorized  to  levy  the  assess- 
ments above  provided  for.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any  active 
or  associate  member  to  pay  an  assessment  for  one  year  after 
the  same  is  levied  and  he  is  notified  thereof,  shall  work  a  for- 
feiture of  his  stock,  and  stock  so  forfeited  may  be  re-issued. 
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AMENDMENTS 

22.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  or  added  to,  or  repealed 
by  the  **board  of  governors"  or  by  the  stockholders  at  any 
meeting,  by  a  majority  vote. 
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MEMBERS 

In  addition  to  the  honorary,  there  are  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers, namely.  Active,  Associate  Corporate,  and  Associate. 
The  milk  are  the  Active  Members,  with  designated  oflScers 
to  act  for  the  mills  on  all  problems  arising.  Associate  Cor- 
porate Members  are  firms  not  engaged  in  spinning  or  weaving, 
but  are  closely  allied  thereto.  Associate  Members  are  indi- 
viduals not  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing,  but  who  are 
interested  in  allied  lines. 

The  Honorary  Members  are : 

Anthony,  Col.  J.  T.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Balfour,  Arthur  J.,  London,  England. 

Byrant,  Clarence  B.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Kohn,  Col.  August,  Columbia,  S.  C 

Macara,  Sir  Charles  W.,  Bart,  Manchester,  England. 

Miller,  R.  M.,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

The  Active  Members  are  as  follows,  alphabetically  arranged 
as  to  location  in  the  several  States.  The  name  following  the 
mill  is  the  officer  of  the  corporation  who  is  active  in  Associa- 
tional  work: 

ALABAMA 

Dwight  Manufacturing  Company,  C  S.  Wilkinson,  Agent,  Alabama  City. 

Russell  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  C.  Russell,  Treasurer,  Alexander 
City. 

Adelaide  Mills,  Scott  Roberts,  Treasurer,  Anniston. 

Anniston  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  L.  Tyler,  President,  Anniston. 

Anniston  Yam  Mills,  J.  T.  Gardner,  Treasurer,  Anniston. 

Woodstock  Cotton  Mills  D.  D.  Campbell,  President,  Anniston. 

Avondale  Mills,  Donald  Comer,  Second  Vice-President,  Birmingham. 

Central  Mills,  Donald  Comer,  Birmingham. 

Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama,  W.  B.  Pickard,  Agent,  Cordova. 

Enterprise  Cotton  Mills,  C.  h.  O'Neal,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Enter- 
prise. 

Cherry  Cotton  Mills,  P.  R.  Jones,  President,  Florence. 

Abingdon  Mills,  W.  I.  Wellman,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 

Bcttie  Francis  Cotton  Mill,  T.  C  Russell,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 

Dallas  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  L.  Rison,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 
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Lincoln  Mills  of  Alabama,  W.  I.  Wellman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Hiintsville. 

Margaret  Mill,  Htintsville. 

Huntsville  Knitting  Company,  W.  I.  Wellman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Huntsville. 

Lowe  Manufacturing  Ccmipany,  J.  T.  McGregor,  Agent,  Huntsville- 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  Joseph  J.  Bradley,  Agent,  Hunts- 
ville. 

Mobile  Cotton  Mills,  J.  T.  Broadbent,  Agent,  320  Broadway,  New  York. 

Carhartt-Hamilton  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  No.  4,  W.  G.  Henderson,  General 
Manager,  Mobile. 

Montala  Manufacturing  Company,  L.  P.  De Vaughn,  General  Manager, 
Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Cordage  Company,  T.  J.  Reynolds,  President,  Montgom- 
ery. 

Opelika  Cotton  Mills,  M.  M.  McCall,  President  and  Treasurer,  Opelika. 

Ozark  Cotton  Mill  Company,  H.  O.  Dowling,  Treasurer,  Ozark. 

Pell  City  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  H.  Rennie,  President,  Pell  Gty. 

Coosa  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  P.  Haslam,  Treasurer,  Piedmont 

W.  A.  Handley  Manufacturing  Company,  M.  D.  Boulware,  Secretary, 
Roanoke. 

Buck  Creek  Cotton  Mills,  T.  C.  Thompson,  President,  Siluria. 

Sycamore  Mills,  D.  A.  Carrick,  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mas. 

Tallassee  Mills,  W.  E.  Johnson,  Agent,  Tallassee. 

Tuscaloosa  Mills,  D.  L.  Rosenau,  Treasurer,  Tuscaloosa. 

GEORGIA 

Flint  River  Cotton  Mills,  W.  A.  Bierman,  Secretary,  Albany. 

Aragon  Mills,  Paul  A.  Redmond,  Agent,  Aragon. 

American  Textile  Company,  W.  M.  McCafferty,  President,  Atco. 

Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  F.  Tibbetts,  President,  Athens. 

James  White  Cotton  Mills,  Athens. 

Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta. 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Oscar  Elsas,  President,  Atlanta. 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  A.  Fortson,  Vice-President  and 

Treasurer,  Augusta. 
Sibley  Manufacturing  Company,  Jacob  Phinizy,  President,  Augusta. 
Aldora  Mills,  R.  E  Hightower,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

Bamesville. 
Canton  Cotton  Mills,  R.  T.  Jones,  President  and  Treasurer,  Canton. 
Mandeville  Mills,  J.  A.  Mandeville,  Treasurer,  Carrollton. 
Cedartown  Cotton  and  Export  Company,  Charles  Adamson,  President, 

Cedartown. 
Standard  Cotton  Mills,  Wm.  Parker,  President,  Cedartown. 
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Whitticr  Mills  Company,  W.  R.  B.  Whittkr,  Treasurer,  Chattahoochic. 

Crystal  Springs  Bleachery  Company,  D.  A,  Jewell,  President  and  Buyer, 
Chickamauga. 

Columbus  Manufacturing  Company,  Fredlc  B.  Gordon,  President, 
Columbus. 

Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills,  J  .D.  Massey,  Vice-President,  Columbus. 

Meritas  Mills,  Columbus,  Ga.,  J.  T.  Broadbent,  Agent  and  Manager, 
New  York. 

Muscogee  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  W.  Swift,  President,  Colmnbus. 

Swift  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  L.  Williams,  President,  Columbus. 

Swift  Spinning  Mills,  Cli£Ford  J.  Swift,  Manager,  Columbus. 

Harmony  Grove  Mills,  L.  G.  Hardman,  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Commerce. 

Milstead  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  J.  Callaway,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Conyers. 

Crown  Cotton  Mills,  G.  W.  Hamilton,  President,  Dalton. 

Martel  Manufacturing  Company,  Hgan,  H.  C.  Dreser,  General  Manager, 
New  York. 

Piedmont  Cotton  Mills,  Baynard  Willingfaam,  Secretary  and  Buyer, 
Hgan. 

Carfaartt-Hamilton  Cotton  Mill,  No.  3,  Inc.,  E  W.  Edwards,  Superin- 
tendent, Elberton. 

Gainesville  Cotton  Mills,  R.  G.  Harper,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Gainesville. 

Grantville  Hosiery  Mills,  W.  N.  Banks,  President,  Grantville. 

Georgia  Cotton  Mills,  Jno.  H.  Cheatham,  President,  GriffiiL 

Grxflin  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  P.  Nichols,  President,  Grifiin. 

Kincaid  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  F.  Ingram,  Griffin. 

Rushton  Cotton  Mills,  M.  J.  Daniel,  Secretary,  Griffin. 

Hampton  Cotton  Mills,  W.  M.  Harris,  President,  Hampton. 

Hartwell  Mills,  J.  H.  Cheatham,  President,  Hartwell. 

Hogansville  Manufacturing  Company,  Lockwood  Greene  &  Co.,  Man- 
agers, Hogansville. 

Pepperton  Cotton  Mills,  E.  L.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Jackson. 

The  Jefferson  Mills,  M.  M.  Bryan,  Secretary,  Jefferson. 

Jewell  Cotton  Mill,  D.  A.  Jewell,  President,  Jewell. 

Union  Cotton  Mills,  W.  A.  Enloe,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Lafayette. 

Dixie  Cotton  Mills,  R.  C.  Freeman,  President,  LaGrange. 

Dunson  Mills,  J.  M.  Barnard,  President,  LaGrange. 

£hn  City  Cotton  Mills,  Roy  Dallis,  Secretary  and  Manager,  LaGrange. 

Hillside  Cotton  Mills,  S.  Y.  Austin,  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager, LaGrange. 

LaGrange  Mills,  Lockwood  Greene  &  Co.,  Managers,  LaGrange. 

Unity  Cotton  Mills,  C.  V.  Truitt,  President  and  General  Manager, 
LaGrange. 
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Valley  Waste  Mills,  Cason  J.  Callaway,  Manager,  LaGrange. 

Adams  Cotton  Mills,  B.  T.  Adams,  President,  Macon. 

Bibb  Manufacturing  Company,  Wm.  D.  Anderson,  Vice-President, 
Macon. 

Willingham  Cottcm  Mills,  B.  L.  Willingham,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Macon. 

Manchester  Cotton  Mills,  M.  M.  Trotter,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Manager, 
Manchester. 

Milstead  Manufacturing  Company,  Thomas  J.  Callaway,  Secretary  and 
Manager,  Milstead. 

Monroe  Cotton  Mills,  Chas.  M.  Walker,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Monroe. 

Moultrie  Cotton  Mills,  W.  J.  Vereen,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
Moultrie. 

Mcintosh  Mills,  B.  T.  Thompson,  President,  Newnan. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Pelham  Division,  Pelham,  Ga. 

Poulan  Cotton  Mills,  W.  J.  Vereen,  President,  Poulan. 

Quitman  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  S.  Rountree,  President,  Quitman. 

Anchor  Duck  Mills,  C.  E.  McLin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rome. 

Floyd  Cotton  Mills,  E  T.  McGhee,  Secretary,  Rome. 

Richmond  Hosiery  Mills,  Gamett  Andrews,  President;  Rossville. 

Scottsdale  Mills,  Geo.  B.  Scott,  President,  Scottsdale. 

Tennille  Yam  Mills,  Robert  Holmes,  President,  Sparta. 

Tallapoosa  Mills,  A.  L.  Jackson,  President,  Tallapoosa. 

Thomaston  Cotton  Mills,  R.  £.  Hightower,  President,  Thomaston. 

Jno.  E.  Smith  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  £.  D.  Borders,  Man- 
ager, Thomson. 

Tifton  Cotton  Mills,  H.  H.  Tift,  President,  Tifton. 

Villa  Rica  Cotton  Oil  Company,  C.  M.  GriflSn,  Treasurer,  Wla  Rica. 

Dixie  Cotton  Mills,  R.  C  Freeman,  President,  West  Point 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Con^any,  Fairfax  Mill,  Lanet  Cotton 
Mills,  Langdale  Mill,  Riverdaje  Cotton  Mills,  Shawmut  Mill, 
Geo.  H.  Lanier,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  West  Point 

Georgia  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  A.  Morton,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Whitehall 


KENTUCKY 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Henderson  Division,  Henderson. 
Louisville  Cotton  Mills  Company,  Philip  S.  Tuley,  President-Treasurer, 

Louisville. 
Puritan  Cordage  Mills,  A.  £.  Dickman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Louisville. 
Cohankus    Manufacturing   Company,    Paducah,    George    M.    Steams, 

Treasurer,  Cinicnnati,  Ohia 
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LOUISIANA 

Alden  Mills,  A.  W.  McLellan,  President,  New  Orleans. 
Lane  Cotton  Mills,  S.  Odenheimer,  President,  New  Orleans. 
Maginnis  Cotton  Mills,  E.  B.  Benjamin,  Treasurer,  New  Orleans. 
The   Orleans   Mill   Company,   W.   Loeber   Landau,    President,    New 

Orleans. 
Kohlmann  Cotton  Mill  and  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  K.  Landau, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  New  Orleans. 

MARYLAND 

Wm.   E.   Hooper  &  Sons   Company    (Hooperwood  Mills),  Wm.   £. 

Hooper,  President,  Baltimore. 
Mount    Vernon- Woodberry    Mills    Company,    Inc.,   Howard    Baetjer, 

President,  Baltimore. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Tombigbee    Cotton    Mills,    T.    O.    Burris,    Secretary    and    Treasurer, 

Columbus. 
Aponaug   Manufacturing   Company,   J.    W.    Sanders,   President    and 

Treasurer,  Kosciusko. 
Laurel  Cotton  Mills,  Laurel 

White  Cotton  Mills  Company,  W.  H.  Carter,  President,  McComb  City. 
Lauderdale  Cotton  Mills,  J.  W.   Sanders,   Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Meridan. 
Natchez  Cotton  Mills,  J.  W.  Sanders,  President,  Natchez. 
Stonewall  Cotton  Mills,  T.  L.  Wainwright,  O.  C.  Wainwright,  Stonewall. 
Tupelo  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Ledyard,  President  and  General  Manager, 

Tupelo. 
The  Cardinal  Mills,  J.  R.  French,  Manager  and  Treasurer,  West  Point 
Yazoo  Yam  Mills,  Wm.  Warmack,  President  and  Treasurer,  Yazoo 

aty. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Efird  Manufacturing  Company,  Jno  S.  Efird,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Albemarle. 

Wiscassett  Mills  Con^any,  J.  F.  Cannon,  Treasurer,  Albemarle. 

Asheville  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Hardin,  Vice-President,  Asheville-Grcens- 
boro. 

Chronide  Mills,  R.  L.  Stowe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Belmont 

Climax  Spinning  Company,  S.  P.  Stowe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Belmont 

Inq>erial  Yam  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  L.  Stowe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Belmont 
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Majestic  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  P.  Stowe,  Treasurer,  Belmont 

National  Yam  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  L.  Stowe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Belmont. 

Huss  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  A.  McLean,  Jr.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Bessemer  City. 

Osage  Manufacturing  Conq>any,  Bessemer  City. 

Brevard  Cotton  Mills,  W.  C.  Cleveland,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Brevard. 

Aileen  Mills,  Inc.,  Sterling  Graydon,  Biscoe-Charlotte. 

Aurora  Cotton  Mills,  Eugene  Holt,  Manager,  Burlington. 

Daisy  Hosiery  Mills,  W.  H.  May  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Burlington. 

Gem  Cotton  Mills,  Eugene  Holt,  Burlington  . 

E.  M.  Holt  Plaid  Mills,  Lynn  B.  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Burlington. 

King  Cotton  Mills  Corporation,  Robt  M.  Jeffress,  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Burlington. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Ossipee-Hopedale  Division,  H.  C. 
Pollard,  Manager,  Burlington. 

Henrietta  Mills,  W.  S.  Forbes,  President,  Caroleen. 

Atherton  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Belbro  Mills.  Inc.,  Geo.  H.  Brockenbrough,  Sr.,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Chadwick-Hoskins  Company,  E.  C.  Dwellc,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Elizabeth  Mills  Company,  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Charlotte. 

Fidelity  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  H.  Brockenbrough,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  W.  Johnson,  President, 
Charlotte. 

Johnston  Manufacturing  Company,  R.  H.  Johnston,  General  Manager, 
Charlotte. 

Mecklenburg  Manufacturing  Company,  M.  L.  Jackson,  Charlotte. 

Piedmont  Commission  Company,  A.  H.  Washburn,  Treasurer,  Char- 
lotte. 

Cherr3rville  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  A.  Rudisill,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Cherryville. 

Melville  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  A.  Rudisill,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Cherryville. 

Patterson  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  J.  Smith,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, China  Grove. 

Liberty  Cotton  Mill  Company,  D.  L.  Barbour,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Clayton. 

Cliffside  Mills,  Charles  H.  Haynes,  President,  Cli£Fside. 

Brancord  Manufacturing  Company,  Chas.  A.  Mies,  Treasurer,  Concord. 

Brown  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  J.  Haywood,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Concord. 
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Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills,  M.  L.  Cannon,  Concord. 

Franklin  Cotton  Mills,  J.  W.  Cannon,  Concord. 

Gibson  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  C.  Bamhardt,  Vice-President, 
Concord. 

Hartsell  Mills  Conq>any,  J.  L.  Hartsell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and 
General  Manager,  Concord. 

Kerr  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Works,  W.  R.  Odell,  Treasurer,  Concord. 

Locke  Cotton  Mills,  T.  H.  Webb,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Concord. 

Norcott  Cotton  Mills  Company,  F.  J.  Haywood,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Concord. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  Codeemee,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer,  West  Durham. 

Dorothy  Manufacturing  Company,  Coit  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dallas-LowelL 

Monarch  Cotton  Mill  Company,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Dallas. 

Morowebb  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  O.  White,  President,  Dallas. 

Delburg  Cotton  Mills,  J.  P.  ^funroe,  President,  Davidson. 

Linden  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  P.  Munroe,  President,  Davidson. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  No.  2,  Duke,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer. 

Durham  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  A.  Erwin,  President, 
Durtiam. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  A.  M.  Carr,  Vice-President,  Durham. 

Elizabeth  City  Cotton  Mills,  J.  G.  Gregory,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 

Holt-Williamson  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  H.  Williamson,  Pres- 
ident, Fayetteville. 

Puritan  Mills  Company,  L.  Banks  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Fayetteville. 

Victory  Manufacturing  Company,  Robert  Lassiter,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Fayetteville. 

Arlington  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Armstrong  Cotton  Mills  Company,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Arrow  Mills,  Inc.,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  GastcMiia. 

Avon  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Clara  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Gastonia. 

Dunn  Manufacturing  Company,  C  B.  Armstrong,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Gastonia. 

Flint  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gastonia. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Gastonia. 

Groves  Mills,  Inc.,  L.  F.  Groves,  President,  Gastonia. 

Loray  Mills,  Gastonia. 

Modena  Cotton  Mills,  J.  O.  White,  President,  Gastonia. 
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Mutual  Cotton  Mill  Company,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Gastonia. 

Osceola  Mills,  Inc.,  W.  T.  Rankin,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Ozark  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Piedmont  Spinning  Mills  Company,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President,  Gas- 
tonia. 

Pinkney  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  G.  Rankin,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Rex  Spinning  Company,  J.  H.  Mayes,  President,  Charlotte;  W.  M. 
Boyce,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Seminole  Cotton  Mills  Company,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Spencer  Mountain  Mills,  W.  T.  Love,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Trenton  Cotton  Mills,  J.  K.  Dixon,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Minneola  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  R.  Young,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Gibson  ville. 

Borden  Manufacturing  Company,  P.  L.  Borden,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Goldsboro. 

L.  Banks  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Lynn  B.  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Graham. 

Pomona  Mills,  Inc.,  C.  W.  Causey,  Treasurer,  Greensboro. 

Proximity  Manufacturing  Company,  White  Oak  Mills,  Proximity  Mills, 
Bernard  M.  Cone,  President,  Greensboro. 

Holt  Granite  Mills  Company,  F.  L.  Williamson,  President,  Haw  River. 

Harriet  Cotton  Mills,  S.  P.  Cooper,  Henderson. 

Henderson  Cotton  Mills,  D.  Y.  Cooper,  President,  Henderson. 

Skyland  Hosiery  Company,  C.  P.  Rogers,  Manager,  Henderson. 

Hickory  Spinning  Company,  H.  J.  Holbrook,  Treasurer,  Hickory. 

Ivcy  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  A.  Shuford,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  Hickory. 

Highland  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Millis,  Treasurer,  High  Point. 

Pickett  Cotton  Mills,  F.  M.  Pickett,  President,  High  Point 

High  Shoals  Company,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President,  Gastonia. 

Eno  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Webb,  Treasurer,  Hillsboro. 

Hudson  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Hudson. 

Oakdale  Cottcxi  Mills,  Wm.  G.  Ragsdale,  Treasurer,  Jamestown. 

Cannon  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  A.  Cannon,  Kannapolis. 

Dilling  Cotton  Mills,  W.  S.  Dilling,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Kings 
Mountain. 

Mason  Cotton  Mill  Company,  Jno.  E.  Mason,  President,  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 

Phenix  Mills  Company,  E.  A.  Smith,  President,  Kings  Mountain. 

Kinston  Cotton  Mills,  J.  F.  Taylor,  President  and  Treasurer,  Kinston. 

Corriher  Mills  Company,  L.  A.  Corriher,  Secretary,  Landis. 

Linn  Mills  Company,  C.  J.  Deal,  Secretary,  Landis. 
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Dickson  Cotton  Mills,  A.  M.  Fairley,  General  Manager,  Laurinburg. 

Scotland  Cotton  Mill,  A.  M.  Fairley,  General  Manager,  Lauringburg. 

Waverly  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  M.  Fairley,  General  Manager,  Laur- 
inburg. 

Lenoir  Cotton  Mill,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lenoir. 

Moore  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Lenoir. 

Whitnel  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary,  Lenoir. 

Dacotah  Cotton  Mills,  C.  A.  Hunt,  Jr.,  President,  Lexington. 

Erlanger  Cotton  Mills  Company,  G.  W.  Montcastle,  Treasurer,  Lex- 
ington. 

Nokomis  Cotton  Mills,  C.  A.  Hunt,  Sr.,  President,  Lexington. 

Wennonah  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  V.  Mofiitt,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Lexington. 

Elm  Grove  Cotton  Mills,  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Lincolnton. 

Anderson  Mills,  Inc.,  Thome  Clark,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lincoln- 
ton. 

Williams  Cotton  Mills,  Inc,  D.  C.  Williams,  Lincolnton. 

Long  Shoals  Cotton  Mills,  D.  H.  Mauney,  General  Manager,  Long 
Shoals. 

Lowell  Cotton  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lowell. 

Peerless  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Lowell. 

Dresden  Cotton  Mills,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Treasurer,  Lumberton. 

Jennings  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  H.  B.  Jennings,  President  and  Treasurer. 
Lumberton. 

Lumberton  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Treasurer,  Lumberton. 

McAden  Mills,  R.  R.  Ray,  Treasurer,  McAdenviUe. 

Carolina  Cotton  Mills,  B.  M.  Spratt,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Maiden. 

Union  Cotton  Mills,  L.  A.  Springs,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Maiden. 

Capitola  Manufacturing  Company,  R.  H(^>e  Brison,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Marshall. 

The  Mayo  Mills,  W.  C.  RuflSn,  Treasurer,  Mayodan. 

Mays  Mills,  Inc,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  President,  Mayworth. 

Bearskin  Cotton  Mills,  E.  C.  Carpenter,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Monroe. 

Icemorlee  Cotton  Mills,  Monroe. 

Alpine  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Erwin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Morganton. 

Adrian  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Mount  Holly. 

Nims  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  E.  Hutchison,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Mount  Holly. 

Alsace  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Mount  Holly. 
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Tuckaseege  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  A.  Rhyne,  President,  Mount 
Holly. 

Woodlawn  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  £.  Hutchinson,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Mount  Holly. 

American  Processing  Company,  C  E.  Hutchinson,  President,  Mount 
Holly. 

Tuscarora  Cotton  Mill  Paul  Barringer,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Clyde  Mill  Company,  A.  B.  Kuhn,  Secretary,  Newton. 

Newton  Cotton  Mills,  A.  B.  Kuhn,  Secretary,  Newton. 

Oxford  Cotton  Mills,  R.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Oxford. 

Thrift  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  W.  Moore,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Paw  Creek. 

J.  M.  Odell  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsboro. 

Raeford  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  B.  Seate,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Raeford. 

Caraleigh  Mills  Company,  W.  D.  Briggs,  Raleigh. 

Melrose  Knitting  Mill  Company,  F.  F.  Ward,  President,  Raleigh. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Pilot  Division,  A.  Y.  Kelly,  Manager, 
Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh. 

Deep  River  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  P.  Deal,  Manager,  Randleman. 

Edna  Cotton  Mills,  J.  B.  Pipkin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Reidsville. 

Rhodhiss  Mills  Company,  R.  C.  Moore  President  and  Treasurer,  Rhod- 
hiss. 

Roanoke  Mills  Company,  S.  F.  Patterson,  Treasurer  and  General 
Manager,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Rosemary  Manufacturing  Company,  Roanc^e  Rapids. 

Entwistle  Manufacturing  Company,  Wm.  Entwistle,  President,  Rock- 
ingham. 

Pee  Dee  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  P.  Entwistle,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Rockingham. 

Roberdel  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  C.  Leak,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Rockingham. 

Rocky  Mount  Mills,  Thomas  H.  Battle,  Treasurer,  Rocky  Mount 

Roxboco  Cotton  Mills,  J.  A.  Long,  President,  Roxboro. 

The  Cleghom  Mills,  K.  S.  Tanner,  Treasurer,  Rutherfordton. 

Kesler  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  E.  Stevenson,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Cotton  Mills,  C.  S.  Morris,  Agent,  Salisbury. 

Vance  Cotton  Mills,  E.  B.  Neave,  Treasurer,  Salisbury. 

Sanford  Cotton  Mills,  J.  R.  Jones,  Secretary,  Sanford. 

Double  Shoals  Cotton  Mills,  Shelby. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Ella  Division,  J.  R.  Dover,  Manager, 
Shelby. 
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Shelby  Cotton  MUls,  J.  C.  Smith,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Shelby. 

Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company,  P.  K.  Broadhurst,  Treasurer,  Smith- 
field. 

Carolina  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills,  Spray. 

Leaksville  Woolen  Mills,  J.  H.  Taliaferro,  President,  Spray. 

St  Pauls  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  R,  McEachcm,  Secretary,  St  Pauls. 

Bloomfield  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  A.  Yount,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  States ville. 

Paola  Cotton  Mills.  Inc.,  N.  B.  Mills,  Secretary,  Statesville. 

Statesville  Cotton  Mills,  F.  B.  Bunch,  Secretary,  Statesville. 

Rocky  Face  Spinning  Company,  J.  B.  Hall,  Stony  Point 

Virginia  Cotton  Mills,  A.  L.  Baker,  President,  Swepsonville. 

Fountain  Cotton  Mills,  W.  A.  Hart,  President,  Tarboro. 

Amazon  Cotton  Mills,  C.  G.  Hill,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Thomas- 
•     ville. 

Rhyne-Anderson  Mills  Company,  H.  C  Long,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Troy. 

Green  River  Manufacturing  Con^any,  J.  O.  Bell,  Treasurer,  Tuxedo. 

Valdese  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  L.  Garrou,  Treasurer,  Valdese. 

Royall  Cotton  Mills,  R.  E.  Royall,  Treasurer,  Wake  Forest. 

Rodman-Heath  Cotton  Mills,  Miss  Pearl  Rodman,  Treasurer,  Waxhaw. 

Shaw  Cotton  Mills,  W.  T.  Shaw,  President  and  General  Manager, 
Weldon. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  1  and  4,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer,  West  Durham. 

Whitnel  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
WhitneL 

Bellwill  Cottcxi  Mills,  J.  W.  Williamson,  Vice-President,  Wihnington. 

Wilmington  Hosiery  Mills,  John  H.  Kuck,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Wilmington.  , 

Wilson  Cotton  Mills  Company,  A.  B.  Deans,  Manager,  Wilson. 

Arista  Mills  Company,  A.  H.  Bahnson,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Winston-Salem. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company,  P.  H.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  Winston-Salem. 

The  Inverness  Mills  Company,  Marshall  J.  Orr,  President-Treasurer, 
Winston-Salem. 

Maline  Mills,  W.  L.  Siewers,  President  and  Treasurer,  Winston-SalenL 

Harden  Manufacturing  Company,  O.  D.  Carpenter,  President,  Treas- 
urer, and  Manager,  Worth. 

OIOAHOMA 

Pioneer  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Douglas,  President,  Guthrie. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company,  C  L.  Gilliland,  Treasurer,  Chester. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Abbeville  Cotton  Mills,  J.  F.  Barnwell,  Treasurer,  Abbeville. 

Anderson  Cotton  Mills.  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Cath- 
cart.  Assistant  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Brogon  Mills,  Anderson,  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Williamston. 

Equinox  Mill,  Robert  E.  Ligon,  Manager,  Anderson. 

Gluck  Mills,  Robert  £.  Ligon,  General  Manager,  Anderson. 

Orr  Cotton  Mills,  Jas.  D.  Hammett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Company,  B.  B.  Gossett,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Anderson. 

H.  C.  Townsend  Cotton  Mill,  J.  B.  Townsend,  President,  Anderson. 

Toxaway  Mills,  B.  B.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Pendleton  Manufacturing  Company,  Autun. 

Bamberg  Cotton  Mills  Company,  John  H.  Cope,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Bamberg. 

The  Aiken  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President,  Bath. 

Belton  Mills,  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  President;  L.  D.  Blake,  Treasurer, 
Belton. 

Broadriver  Mills,  Dr.  W.  C.  Hamrick,  President  and  Treasurer,  Blacks- 
burg. 

Hermitage  Cotton  Mills,  R.  B.  Pitts,  President  and  Treasurer,  Camden. 

Calhoun  Mills,  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Calhoun  Falls. 

Wateree  Mills,  Camden,  A.  S.  Paine,  General  Superintendent,  Camden. 

Hamilton-Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  No.  2,  Inc.,  W.  G.  Henderson,  Man- 
ager, Carhartt. 

Norris  Cotton  Mills  Company,  T.  M.  Norris,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Cateechee. 

Issaqueena  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  L.  Gassaway,  President,  Cen- 
tral. 

Royal  Mills,  H.  A.  Mass,  Treasurer,  Charleston. 

Cheraw  Cotton  Mills,  Robb  Chapman,  President,  Cheraw. 

Cherokee  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  S.  Forbes,  President, 
Cherokee  Falls. 

Baldwin  Cotton  Mills,  Alex  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Chester. 

Springstein  Mills,  Leroy  Springs,  President,  Chester. 

The  Seminole  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President,  Clearwater. 

Clifton  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  C.  Evins,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Clifton. 

Lydia  Cotton  Mills,  Cassius  M.  Bailey,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Clin- 
ton. 

Middleburg  Mills,  H.  C.  E>resser,  General  Manager,  Columbia. 

Mount  Vernon- Woodbcrry  Mills  Conq>any,  Inc,  S.  K.  Oliver,  Agent, 
Columbia. 
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Pacific  Mills,  Hampton  Mills  Department,  Irving  Southworth,  W.  P. 
Hamridc,  Columbia. 

Cowpens  Mills  Company,  Cowpens. 

£>arlington  Manufactming  Con^»any,  W.  F.  Twitty,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, Darlington. 

The  DUloa  Mills,  L.  A.  Tatum,  President  and  Treasurer,  Dillon: 

Alice  MiDs,  W.  H.  Geer,  Vice-President,  Easley. 

Easley  Cotton  Mills,  W.  H.  Geer,  Vice-President,  Easley. 

Glenwood  Cotton  Mills,  W.  M.  Hagood,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Easley. 

Addison  Mills,  Edgefield,  A.  S.  Paine,  General  Superintendent,  Camden. 

Fairmont  Manufacturing  Company,  G.  W.  Grier,  Secretary,  Fairmont 

Cohannet  Mills,  B.  M.  AuU,  General  Manager,  Fingervflle. 

Hamrick  Mills,  W.  C.  Hamrick,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gaffney. 

Umestone  Mills,  W.  C.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Gaffney. 

Cash  Mills,  £.  R.  Cash,  President,  Gaffney. 

D.  £.  Converse  Company,  W.  E.  Lindsay,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Glendale. 

Banna  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  M.  Wright,  President,  Goldville. 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  Coles  Pfainizy,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Graniteville. 

Republic  Cotton  Mills,  Robert  S.  Mebane,  President,  Great  Falls. 

American  Spinning  Company,  J.  H.  Morgan,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Greenville. 

Brandon  Mills,  Aug.  W.  Smith,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gremivilk. 

Mills  Mill,  S.  A.  Burts,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Canq>erdown  Mills,  Allen  J.  Graham,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Conestee  Mills,  Thomas  I.  Charles,  President  and  Treasurer,  Green- 
ville. 

Dunean  Mills,  R.  E.  Henry,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Judson  Mills,  B.  E.  Geer,  President  and  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Pelzer  Manufacturing  Company,  Ellison  A,  Smyth,  President,  Green- 
ville. 

F.  W.  Poe  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  W.  Poe,  President  and  Treas- 
mrer,  Greenville. 

Poinsett  Mills,  Aug  W.  Smith,  President  and  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Unioo  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Coaq)any,  Jchn  W.  Arrington,  Presi- 
dent, Greenville. 

Vktor  Mooaghan  Mills,  W.  E.  Beattie,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Woodside  Cotton  Mills,  John  T.  Woodside,  President,  Greenville. 

Grendd  Mills,  J.  P.  Abney,  President  and  Treasurer,  Greenwood. 

Panola  Cotton  Mills,  S.  H.  McGee,  President  and  Treasurer,  Green- 
wood. 

Chiquola  Manufacturing  Company,  Jas.  D.  Hammett,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Honea  Path. 
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HartsvUlc  Cotton  Mill,  C  C.  Twitty,  President,  Hartsvillc. 

Inman  Mills,  J.  A.  Chapman,  President  and  Treasurer,  Inman. 

Eureka  Cotton  Mills,  Leroy  Springs,  President,  Lancaster. 

Lancaster  Cotton  Mills,  Leroy  Springs,  President,  Lancaster. 

ManetU  Mills,  R.  A.  Willis,  Lando. 

Langley  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President,  Langley. 

Laurens  Cotton  Mills,  W.  S.  Montgomery,  Treasurer,  Laurens. 

Watts  Mills,  Geo.  M.  Wright,  President,  Laurens. 

Lockhart  Mills,  J.  Roy  Fant,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Lodchart 

Marlboro  Cotton  Mills,  Claude  Gore,  Treasurer,  McColL 

Marion  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  Stackhouse,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Marion. 

Mollohon  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  W.  Summer,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Newberry. 

Newberry  Cotton  Mills,  Z.  F.  Wright,  President  and  Treasurer,  New- 
berry. 

Pickens  Mills,  W.  M.  Hagood,  President  and  Treasurer,  Pickens. 

Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  E.  Seattle,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Piedmcxit 

Highland  Park  Manfacturing  Company,  £.  H.  Johnston,  Manager, 
Rock  Hill 

Aragon  Cotton  Mills,  Alex«  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Rock  Hill. 

Arcade  Cotton  Mills,  Alex.  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Rock  HilL 

Hamilton-Carhartt  Cott<m  Mills,  W.  G.  Henderson,  General  Manager, 
Rock  HilL 

Blue  Buckle  Mills  Company,  Inc.,  Alex.  Long,  President;  L.  D.  Pitts, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rock  Hill. 

Victoria  Cotton  Mills,  J.  F.  Bell  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rock  Hill. 

Wymojo  Yam  Mills,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President  and  Treasurer,  Rock 
HilL 

Arcadia  Mills,  H.  A.  Ligon,  Jr.,  A^ce-President,  Spartanburg. 

Arkwright  Mills,  R.  Z.  Gates,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Beaumont  Manufacturing  Con:q>any,  D.  h.  Jennings,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Chesnee  Mills,  John  A.  Law,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Drayton  Mills,  Ben  W.  Montgomery,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spar- 
tanburg. 

Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company,  V.  M.  Montgomery,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Saxon  Mills,  John  A.  Law,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Spartan  Mills,  W.  S.  Montgomery,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartan- 
burg. 

Monarch  Cotton  Mills,  Emslie  Nicholson,  Treasurer,  Union. 

Union  Buffalo  Mills  Company,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager,  Union. 
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Ware    Shoals   Manufacturing  Company,   J.   F.   MacEnroe,   Assistant 

Treasurer,  Ware  Shoals. 
Oconee  Mills,  Robert  Lassiter,  President,  Westminister. 
Glenn-Lowry  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  E.  Child,  Vice-President, 

Whitmire. 
Whitney  Manufacturing  Company.  W.  M.  Moore,  Secretary,  Whitney. 
Williamston  Mills.  J.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Wliiamston, 
Winnsboro  Mills,  Gordon  A.  Johnston,  Agent,  Winnsboro. 
W.   S.   Gray  Cotton  Mills,  W.   H.  Gray,   President  and  Treasurer, 

WoodruflF. 
Woodruff  Cotton   Mills.  Woodruff,   Aug.   W.   Smith,  President  and 

Treasurer,  Greenville. 
Ncely  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  B.  Moore,  President  and  Treasurer, 

York. 
Travora  Cotton  Mills,  W.  B.  Moore,  President  and  Treasurer,  York. 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson  Fiber  Company,  J.  B.  Young,  Manager.  Bemis. 

Nick-a-Jack  Hosiery  Mills,  C.  R.  Hyde,  President,  Chattanooga. 

Thatcher  Spinning  Company,  Herbert  S.  Thatcher,  Treasurer,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Tipton  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Ledyard.  President,  Covington. 

Elk  Cotton  Mills,  Ernest  Rees,  President,  Fayetteville 

Brookside  Mills,  James  Maynard,  President,  Knoxvillc. 

Knoxville  Cotton  Mills,  L.  D.  Tyson,  President;  C.  T.  Leonhardt,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Knoxville. 

Morgan  &  Hamilton  Company  (Warioto  Mills),  Jo.  B.  Morgan,  Nash- 
ville. 

Prendergast  Cotton  Mills,  W.  R.  Fronebcrger,  Secretary,  Prendergast 

Rockford  Manufacturing  Company,  Ernest  Koella,  President,  Rockford. 

TEXAS 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Bonham  Division,  J.  C.  Saunders. 

Manager,  Bonham. 
Corsicana  Cotton   Mills,   M.   E.   Woodrow,   Secretary  and   Manager, 

Corsicana. 
Guadelupe  Valley  Cotton  Mills,  J.  C.  Saunders,  President,  Cuero. 
Dallas  Cotton  Mills,  Jas.  T.  Howard,  President  and  Treasurer,  Dallas. 
Denison  Cotton  Mill  Company,  W.  B.  Munson,  Jr.,  Treasurer  and 

Manager,  Denison. 
Gonzales  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  C.  Saunders,  President,  Gonzales. 
Hillsboro  Cotton  Mills,  A.  L.  Smith,  President,  Hillsboro. 
Itasca  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  P.  Files,  Vice-President  and 

Manager,  Itasca. 
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Texas  Cotton  Mills  Company,  J.  A.  Rountree,  Treasurer,  McKinney. 
Postex  Cotton  Mills,  Post  City. 

Sherman  Manufacturing  Company,  Clinton  Phelps,  President,  Sherman. 
Waxahachie  Cotton   Mills.  E.   A.   DuBose,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Waxahachie. 
Brazos  Valley  Cotton  Mills,  W.  L.  Stelle,  Secretary,  West 

VIRGINIA 

Riverside  and  Dan  River  Mills,  H.  R.  Fitzgerald,  President,  Danville. 
Washington  Mills,  W.  C.  Ruflin,  Treasurer,  Mayodan,  N.  C,  Fries. 
Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Lynchburg  Division,  H.  L.  Moorman, 

Manager,  Lynchburg. 
Pocahontas  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  F.  L.  Robbins,  President,  Petersburg. 
Twine  Mills  Corporation,  Roanoke,  W.  C.  Ruffin,  Treasurer,  Majrodan, 

N.  C. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

F.  C.  Abbott.  F.  C.  Abbott  &  Coompany,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  O.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Elliott  A.  Allen,  Allen  Spindle  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thaddeus  A.  Adams,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Allen  W.  Ames,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Isaac  Andrews,  Andrews  Loom  Reed  and  Harness  Works,  Spartan- 
burg. S.  C. 

J.  Arthur  Atwood,  Wauregan  Company,  Quinebaug  Company,  Wau- 
regan,  Conn. 

Joshua  L.  Baily  &  Company,  1508  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Woodward,  Baldwin  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1093,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Ballamy,  Manager  Thomson  Chemical  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  J.  Barry,  A.  D.  Juillard  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  Howard  Bennett,  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  Boston, 
Mass. 

C.  B.  Bidwell,  American  Audit  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  A.  Blythe,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  R.  Bonner,  President  Bonner  &  Bamewall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  N.  Borden,  Treasurer  Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Fall  River,  Mass. 
E.  S.  Boteler,  G.  K.  Sheridan  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  D.  Boyd,  1106  Realty  Building,  Oiarlotte,  N.  C. 
Arthur  T.  Bradlee,  Wm.  Whitman  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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J.  W.  Bragdon,  Treasurer  Bragdon,  Lord  &  Nagle  Company,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Brander  &  Curry.  30  East  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  H.  Brenner,  Agent  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bros.*  Agency,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Robert  E.  Buck,  Arnold  HoflFman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
J.  L.  Bussey,  N.  P.  Sloan  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
G.  T.  Buxton,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  J.  Caldwell  Company,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Carrier  Engineering  Corporation,  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
George  Bradford  Chadwick,  Yam  Broker,  Providence,  R.  L 
Charles  S.  Child,  Wilson  &  Bradbury,  217  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
M.  L.  Church,  Catlin  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  d 
John  F.  Clark,  John  F.  Clark  &  Co.,  818  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans. 

La. 
W.  A,  Graham  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Melvin  H.  Coffin,  232  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Robert  Cohn,  Cohn  &  EUett,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Coker  Cotton  Company,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

C.  W.  Coker,  Treasurer  Southern  Novelty  Company,  Hartsville,  S.  C 
E.  P.  Coles,  General  Electric  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Clarence  L.  Collins  &  Co..  27  and  29  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
John  F.  Conway,  Manager  Yam  Department,  E.  F.  Drew  &  Co.,  50 

Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  C.  CopelanS,  Cannon  Mills,  55  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Com  Products  Refining  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Coraey,  MiUer  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Conmgton,  Albert  Ivans  Crdl,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

F.  M.  Cmmp  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jas.  M.  Curran,  Manager  A.  D.  Juillard  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Cutter,  care  of  J.  H.  Cutter  &  Co.,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

John  L.  Dabbs,  Manager  E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C 

R.  I.  Dalton,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Rogers  W.  Davis,  Southern  Agent  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

H.  M.  Davison,  Vice-President  Davison  Publishing  Company,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  M.  Deeny,  640  Drexel  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Delahunty.  President  Delahunty  Dyeing  Machine  Company,  Pitts- 
ton,  Pa. 

H.  A,  Detwilder,  Valvoline  Oil  Company,  4001  North  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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L.  C.  Dickson,  Vice-President,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Stevens  Yam  Com- 
pany, Inc,  1  Thomas  Street,  New  York. 

S.  L.  EHggle,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Ezra  Dixon,  Dixon  Saddle  Company,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Franklin  W.  D'Olier,  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  F.  Dommerich,  L.  F.  Dommerich  &  Co.,  254  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  K.  Dow,  Watts,,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Clare  H.  Draper,  Treasurer  Hopedale  Manufacturing  Company,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass. 

E  F.  Drew  &  Co.,  New  York. 

S.  F.  Dribben,  President  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Coi]:q>any,  63 
Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Dunning,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  P.  Eddy,  Tillinghast,  Stiles  &  Co.,  Providence.  R.  I. 

W.  Collier  Estes,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burton  Etherington,  care  of  Franklin  D'Olier  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  E*  Evans,  Linen  Thread  Company,  96  Franklin  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  H.  Evans,  C.  E.  Riley  &  Co.,  63  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Farish  Company,  110  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  J.  Fleming,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Forney  &  Co.,  350  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Eraser,  Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Geo.  W.  Forrester,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Geo.  W.  Fraker,  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

Arthur  C.  Freeman,  H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons,  York  and  Cedar 

Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
S.  R.  Fuller,  Jr.,  President,  The  StaflFord  Company,  Readville,  Mass. 
John  F.  Fyans,  Fyans,  Eraser  &  Blackway  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Galey  &  Lord,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Howard  I.  Gardner,  E.  F.  Child  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L 
H.  P.  Garland,  Garland  Manufacturing  Company,  Saco,  Me. 
Gastonia  Cotton  Yam  Company,  J.  H.  Daingeriield,  President,  A.  W. 

Latta,  Treasurer,  Merchants  and  Miners  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Roland  Gerry,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Con:q)any,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
P3ran  L.  Gilkey,  Albert  Ivans  Croll,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Martin  P.  Glynn,  Cannon  Mills,  Philade^hia,  Pa. 
Frank  K.  Goldey,  Paulson,  Linkroum  &  Co.,  87  Leonard  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Geo.  P.  Grant,  Jr.,  Grant  Yam  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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James  A.  Greer,  Treasurer,  The  Lovingood  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Albert  W.  Gregory,  Gregory  &  Banks,  467  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Griffin,  Cooper  &  Griffin,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

C.  M.  Guggenheimer,  Treasurer  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Com- 
pany, 63  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Temple  Gwathway,  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  56  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paul  F.  Haddock,  A.  Klq)stein  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  South  Wallington,  Conn. 

Haines,  Morehouse  &  Woodford,  83  and  85  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Thomas  Hale,  Jr.,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  G.  Hall,  Stem,  Hall  &  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C  W.  D.  Halsey,  Turner,  Halsey  Company,  62  Leonard  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Frederic  C.  Harding,  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Ltd.,  60  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Harris  Oil  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Arthur  W.  Harris,  Southern  Manager  American  Warp  Drawing  Ma- 
chine Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  C.  Haskell,  President  Atlantic  Compress  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  E.  Hatch,  11  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edgar  F.  Hathaway,  289  A  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  T.  Haughton,  Worcester,  Mass. 

T.  Holt  Haywood,  T.  Holt  Haywood  Cotton  Goods  Department,  FrcdTc 
Victor  &  Achelis,  65  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

O.  S.  Hawcs  &  Bro.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Wm.  G.  Henry,  Thos.  Henry  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  O.  Herx,  Herx  &  Eddy,  113  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hispanic  Textile  Company,  Inc,  56  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  B.  Hodge,  Parks-Cramer  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miles  P.  Ho£Fman,  418  Mariner  and  Merchants  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Charles  M.  Holmes,  Treasurer  Holmes  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

E.  E.  Howard,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Edwin  Howard,  Southern  Agent  Mason  Machine  Works,  Greenville, 
S.  C 

C.  R.  Howe,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 

Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Hubbard  Brothers,  66  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

W.  Hustace  Hubbard,  Hubbard  Brothers,  60  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Hutton  &  Bourbonnais  Company,  Hickory,  N.  C 
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Edward  S.  Hyde,  Hyde,  Rakestraw  &  Co.,  226  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H.  A.  James  &  Co.,  Inc.,  131  and  133  East  Twenty-Third  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  B.  Jamieson,  11  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robt  R.  Jenks,  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  C.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  Walker  Jones,  The  Beckert  Needle  and  Supply  Company,  4929 
Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  McK.  Jones,  Robert  McK.  Jones  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Duncan  Joy,  East  St  Louis  Cotton  Oil  Company,  National  Stock 
Yards,  lU. 

Geo.  W.  Kavanaugh,  Inc,  346  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  M.  Keeler,  care  of  Whitin  Machine  Works,  312  Marlboro  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fred  L.  Keen,  Manager  Whitin  Machine  Works,  312  Marlboro  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  C.  Kelly  Company,  35  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  B.  Kenney,  President  T.  C.  Entwistle  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

George  E.  Kennedy,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  S.  Klebart,  Field  Manager  Textile  Department,  J.  B.  Ford  Com- 
pany, Wyandotte,  Mich. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  644  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Klipstein,  Treasurer  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  644  to  654  Greenwich 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis  W.  Knowles,  Assistant  Cashier  Liberty  National  Bank,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hugo  Koblenzer,  The  New  Brunswick  Chemical  Company,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

E.  Lang,  Gulf  Refining  Company,  Hurt  Building,  Atalnta,  Ga. 

W.  S.  Lee,  Southern  Power  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Leslie,  Cannon  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  C.  Linkroum,  Paulson,  Linkroum  &  Co.,  87  Leonard  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Locke  &  Co.,  Inc.,  99  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lockwood-Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Laurus  Loomis,  345  to  348  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lowell  Bleachery,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Treasurer  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  50  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  B.  McBee,  802  Baurgan  Building,  Providence,  R.  L 

McKittrick-Huron  Company,  Inc.,  104  East  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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W.  Gorgon  McCabe  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

P.  L.  McMahon,  Treasurer  Textile  Mill  Supply  Company,  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 
Thomas  D.  Mackay,  T.  Holt  Haywood  Department,  Fred'k  Vietor  & 

Achelis,  65  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G«o.  I.  Macy,  F.  B.  Macy  &  Co.,  Brokers,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Charles  T.  Mam,  201  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lott  B.  Malone,  Catlin  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
T.  L.  Malone  &  Co.,  320  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  D.  Marsh,  care  of  Post  &  Flagg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  P.  Marston,  247  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
C.  E.  Mason,  437  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Louis  J.  Matos,  21  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Matthews,  Traflfic  Manager  Riverside  Mills,  Augusta,  Ga. 
R.  M.  Mauldin,  J.  Spencer  Turner  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
H.  G.  Mayer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Oiarles  A,  Mcister,  215  to  219  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Allen  J.  Mercher,  Watts,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  Midgely,  President  and  General  Manager  Howard  Brothers 

Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Gardiner  H.  Miller,  care  of  Hopkins,  Dwight  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  First  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 
Geo.  B.  Mitchell,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  J.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  James  E.  Mitchell  Company,  122  and  124  Chestnut 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  R.  Mitchell,  Mitchell  &  Bissell  Company,  227  Fulton  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
James  E.  Mitchell  Company,  122  and  124  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
William  Mitchell,  care  of  Gwathney  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  P.  Muller,  L.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C  M.  Murray,  Secretary  Transmission  Ball  Bearing  Company,   Inc., 

1050  Military  Road,  BuflFak),  N.  Y. 
Clarence  L.  Myers,  880  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Newburger  Cotton  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Jos.  Newburger,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

C.  H.  Newell,  Treasurer  Textile  Finishing  Machinery  Company,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. 
George  Nichols,  care  of  Minot,  Hooper  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jas.  L.  Nieukirk,  Manager  Rogers  Fiber  Company,  Leatheroid  Sales 

Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  L.  Oates,  President  Fams worth-Evans  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edward  E.  O'Brien,  260  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Homer  W.  Orvis,  Orvis  Brothers  &  Co.,  60  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ostrander  &  Co.,  15  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Parsons-Barr  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

D.  W.  Peabody,  General  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  C  Pennal,  Manager  Jas.  F.  White  &  Ca,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edgar  W.  Pharr,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

A.  C  Phelps,  Vice-President  and  Manager  Harby  &  Co.,  Sumter, 

S.C 
A.  W.  Pickford,  Assistant  Cashier  Girard  National  Bank,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Andrew  G.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Pierce  Mill,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Francis  C  Pmkham,  40  and  42  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Plauche,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Superintendent  New 

Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  La. 
C  M.  Plowman,  C.  M.  Plowman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.  T.   Plunkett,  Berkshire  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  Adams, 

Mass. 
J.  Harper  Poor,  Armory,  Browne  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  H.  Porcher,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C 
E.  M.  Potter,  S.  K.  F.  Industries,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Potter  &  Johnson  Machine  Company,  John  Johnson,  Treasurer,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 
Theodore  H.  Price,  82  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prince  Lauten  Company,  24  to  28  University  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George  W.  Pritchett,  The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Chartette,  N.  C 
The  Putnam-Hooker  Company,  K.  R.  Hooker,  President  and  Treasurer, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
William  K.  Quilhot,  S.  Quilhot  &  Son,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Ral^,  Thomas  Raby,  Inc.  215  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Andrew  Raebum,  Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
EUis  Ramsdell,  Monument  Mills,  Housatonic,  Mass. 
Albert  Rau  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
M.  R.  Reeves,  Reeves  &  Jennings,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  E  Reeves,  Hunter  Manufacturing  and  Commission  Company,  58 

and  60  Worth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  S.  Reid,  Cotton  Yams,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Alfred  Reinhardt,  Cotton  Merchant,  Alexandria,  Egypt 
E.  R.  Richardson,  Assistant  Treasurer  H  &  B   American  Machine 

Conq>any,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Everett  Risley,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
L.  W.  Robert,  Jr.,  Robert  &  Co.,  Engineers,  821  Candler  Building, 

Atlanta.  Ga. 
H.  S.  Roberts,  General  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Malcolm  Roberts,  J.  H.  Lane  &  Co.,  334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Channing  Robinson,  184  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  J.  &  A.  Rosenberg,  610  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Henry  W.  Roth,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  Kirk  Rowell,  716  Empire  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Henry  H.  Royce,  Royce  &  Co.,  55  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
F.  K.  Rupprecht,  Converse  &  Co.,  78-81  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Geo.  St.  Amant,  Mohr  &  Fenderl,  84  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  E.  Sampson,  Catlin  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
M.  C.  Sanders,  Bradford  Belting  Company,  201  to  211  Walnut  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Sanders,  Orr  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Schell,  Lcmgstreth  Company,  230  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Albert  L.  Scott,  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  L.  Scott,  Henry  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Henry  Searing,  72  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Searles,  Treasurer  Pilgrim  Mills,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Louis  Seigbert,  Louis  Seigbert  &  Bro.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Louis  Seigbert  &  Bro.,  894  to  900  Broadviray,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.    H.   Sellars,    Secretary  Cone   Export   and   Commission   Company, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Alexander  Sellers,  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1600  Hamilton  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Herman    Scydel,    President   Seydel    Manufacturing  Company,   Jersey 

City,  N.  J. 
C.  J.  Shambow,  Shambow  Shuttle  Company,  Woon socket,  R.  L 
Walter  M.  Sharpies,  Jr.,  123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harry  P.  Shedd.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  N.  Sheldon,  F.  P.  Sheldon  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  L 

F.  P.  Sheldon,  F.  P.  Sheldon  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Julius  Siegbert,  114  Green  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Simons,  438  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Sirrine,  Mill  Architect  and  Engineer,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

G.  G.  Slaughter,  Purchasing  Agent,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

B.  Herbert  Smith,  American  Bleached  Goods  Company,  39  Leonard  St., 

New  York. 
F.  V.  L.  Smith,  SKF  Ball  Bearing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Elijah  P.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  R.  C.  Smith  Publishing  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  Wood  Smith.  The  Stafford  Company,  Readville,  Mass. 
Southern  Cotton  Yarn  Company,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
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H.  C.  Spence,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  Metallic  Drawing  Roll 

Company,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
J.  H.  Spencer,  Barber-Coleman  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Springs  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Sprunt  &  Son,  Cotton  Exporters,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
G.  A.  StaflFord  &  Co.,  22  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Francis  U.   Steahis,  F.  U.  Steams  &  Co.,  7  and  9  Thomas  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phil  S.  Steel,  Mauney-Steel  Company,  237  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia- 

phia,  Pa.  • 

J.  P.  Stevens,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  23  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Stiles,  Treasurer  Orswell  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
W.  I.  Stimpson,  Draper  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
James  Strang,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  F.  Street,  Jno.  F.  Street  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Henry  E.  Stryker,  Wm.  Whitman  &  Co.,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Geo.  W.  Sununersby,  Amory  Browne  &  Co.,  48  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 
E.  Kent  Swift,  Assistant  Treasurer  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitins- 

ville,  Mass. 
Edward  T.  Switzcr,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Textile  World  Journal,  334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  Thomson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

J.  Henry  Thorpe,  Sales  Agent  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Com- 
pany, Providence,  R.  I. 
John  N.  Tracey,  Secretary  The  Riddle  Company,  314  Merchants  and 

Miners  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  F.  Trainor,  Treasurer  John  F.  Trainor  Company,  291  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
William  Vermilye,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walker  W.  Vick,  Vice-President  The  Manufacturers*  Agents  Company, 

Inc.,  2  Rector  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stephen  H.  Voorhies,  Vice-President  National  City  Bank,  55   Wall 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George   Walcott,    Hunter  Manufacturing  and   Commission   Company, 

58  and  60  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  B.  Walden,  Com  Products  Refining  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  C.  Waldo,  The  Veeder  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Comi. 
Joseph  Walker,  Hollowell  &  Walker,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  Atlantic  Dyestuffs  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Frank  L.  Walton,  J.  Spencer  Turner  Company,  56  Worth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Wallworth,  J.  F.  Wallworth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Geo.  H.  Waterman,  Wm.  Whitman  Company,  Inc.,  78  Chauncey  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  S.  Waterman,  825  Weidcner  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur  S.  Wattles,  L.  R.  Wattles  &  Co.,  Canton  Junction,  Mass. 

C  S.  Webb,  Cotton,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Charles  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  M.  Weld,  S2  to  92  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  C.  Wentworth,  Treasurer  National  Ring  Traveler  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Alexander  West,  United  States  Gutta-Percha  Paint  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Fred  H.  White,  Cotton  Mill  Machinery  and  Equipment,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Whitin,  Treasurer  Paul  Whitin  Manufacturing  Company,  North- 
bridge,  Mass. 

William  Whitman  Company,  Inc.,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Saml  S.  Widger,  Catlin  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

T«y  &  Wilmerding,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  Williams,  Williams,  Smithwick  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

R.  A.  Wilson,  Contract  Manager,  Turner  Construction  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  Treas- 
urer, Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  L.  Wilson,  Jas.  L.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASSOCIATE  CORPORATE  MEMBERS 

American  Moistening  Company,  Frank  B.  Comins,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  120  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Baldwin  &  Leslie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  States  Belting  and  Supply  Con:q)any,  J.  J.  Disosway,  President, 
Wm.  M.  Bricken,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Randolph  Crompton,  Worcester  Crompton  Loom  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Franklin  D'Olier  &  Co.,  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Doull  Miller  Company,  J.  DouU  Miller,  J.  A.  Beresford,  Hiram  T. 
Nones,  Brevard  D.  Miller,  79  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Bristow  Draper,  Draper  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Draper  Corporation,  Geo.  A.  Draper,  Treasurer,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  M.  R.  Poucher,  Director  Dyestuffs 
Sales  Department,  £.  V.  Patterson,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company,  Fred  W.  Easton,  Treasurer,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 
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J.  B.  Duke,  511  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

General  Asbestos   and  Rubber  Company,   C.  B.  Jenkins,   President, 

Charleston,  S.  C 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company.  J.  W.  Conway,  Southern  Man* 

ager,  Atlanta,  Ga..  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Harding,  Tilton  &  Co^  320  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Heller  &  Merz  Cooq>any,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Hope  Mill  Supply  Company,  Geo.  H.  Bridge,  Jr.,  Secretary,  W.  E. 

Gleason,  Treasurer,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Hopedale  Manufacturing  Company.  Clare  H.  Draper,  Treasurer.  Mil- 
ford,  Mass. 
Hunter  Manufacturing  and  Commission  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
B.  H.  Jones,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  South 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
J.  H.  Lane  &  Ca,  F.  Coit  Johnson,  President,  334  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  H.  McFadden,  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  121  Chestnut  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  A.  Metz,  H.  A.  Metz  &  Ca,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Frank  Mossberg  Company,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company,  244  Madison  Avenue.  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Odell  Hardware  Company,  J.  Norman  Wills,  Treasurer,  Greensboro, 

N.  C. 
James  E.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  70  Thomas  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Charles  E.  Riley,  C.  E.  Riley  Conq>any,  161  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

Mass. 
Saco  Lowell  Shops,  F.  J.  Hale,  General  Agent,  79  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Southern  Belting  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southern  Cotton  Mills  and  Conunission  Company,  Irvin  B.  Tiedeman, 

President.  72  Leonard  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southern  Novelty  Company,  C.  W.  Coker,  Treasurer,  Hartsville,  S.  C 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Ca,  23  Thomas  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
J.  Spencer  Turner  &  Co.,  John  E.  Rousmaniere,  President,  86  Worth 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walker  Electrk  and  Plumbing  Company,  R.  M.  Walker,.  601  Rhodes 

Building,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Watts,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  Ridley  Watts,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street,  New 

York,   N.   Y.;   Horace  C.   Stebbins,  C.   H.   Murphy    (Chicago); 

A.  R.  Johnson,  B.  S.  Dennis,  C.  W.  Dall,  D.  B.  Stewart. 
Whitin  Machine  ^yo^ks,  E.  Kent  Swift,  Assistant  Treasurer.  Whitins- 

ville,  Mass. 
James  L.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Jas.  L.  Wilson,  239  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Fml  SeMion— ToaMiay^  May  25,  10  A.  M. 

Assembly  Hall,  Jefferson  Hotel 

Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Hammett 

Invocation   Rev.  Dr.   J.   Y.   Fair,   Pastor  Westminster   Presb)rtcrian 
Church,  Richmond,  Va. 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia— Col.  C.  B. 
James,  Secretary  of  State. 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Richmond— Hon.  George 
Ainslie,  Mayor  City  of  Richmond. 

Response  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association — Scott  Roberts,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Appointment  of  Committees : 

1.    Nominations — ^J.  A.  Law,  A.  M.  Dixon,  W.  J.  Vereen. 
Z    Resolutions— B.  E.  Geer,  S.  F.  Patterson,  J.  J.  Bradley. 

Address— P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C;    '^he  South's  Special  Interest  in  Education." 

Address— Albert  L.  Scott,  Boston,  Mass.:    "The  Growing  and  Hand- 
ling of  Cotton." 


f.  May  25,  3  P.  M. 

Assembly  Hall,  Je£Ferson  Hotel 


Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Hammett 

Address— HcHner  L.  Ferguson,  Former  President  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Ca,  Newport  News,  Va.:  "Our  Merchant  Marine  and  its 
Possibilities." 

Address— Theodore  H.  Price,  Editor  Commerce  and  Finance,  New  York 
City:    "Shall  We  Sell  Our  Cotton  Mills." 

Announcements. 

Board  of  Governors  Meeting,  5  p.  m. 
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Banquet  Hall,  Jefferson  Hotel 
Toastmaster,  Jas.  D.  Hammett,  President 


Speakers : 


Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director,  Pan-American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C. :    Pan-American  Conmierce — Our  Great  Opportunity.** 

Dt.  D.  W.  Daniel,  Clemson  College.  S.  C:    'The  Measure  of  a 
Man." 


Fovtii  SeMio%  W«dMdbiy,  May  26»  10  A.  M. 

Assembly  Hall,  Jefferson  Hotel 

Business  Meeting: 

Address  of  President 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Legislative  Situation — Stuart  W.  Cramer. 

Rq>ort  of  Committees : 

(a)  Traffic— Gea  W.  Forrester,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(b)  Foreign  Trade— D.  Y.  Cooper,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

(c)  Membership— J.  P.  Gossett,  Williamston,  S.  C 

(d)  Education— Alex  Long,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

(e)  Miscellaneous. 

(f)  Resolutions^B.  E  Geer,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

(g)  Nominations— John  A.  Law,  Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Election  of  Officers. 
New  Business. 
Adjournment 
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RULES  TO  GOVERN  THE  CONVENTION 


1.  The  deUberatkms  of  this  body  will  be  governed  1^  the  Manual 
of  Roles  used  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

2.  Members  addressing  the  chair  will  please  announce  their  name 
and  State  to  which  they  belong,  in  order  to  receive  proper  recognition. 

3.  Remarks  by  members  on  the  floor  shall  be  limited  to  ten  min- 
utes, and  additional  time  shall  be  granted  1^  consent  of  the  Convention. 
Under  no  circumstances  shall  an  extension  beyond  thirty  minutes  be 
granted,  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention. 

4.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  twice  on  the  same 
subject  except  by  consent  of  the  Convention. 

5.  An  reskmtions  to  the  Convention  shall  be  presented  in  dupli- 
cate, signed  by  the  proponent,  and  handed  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  by 
him  referred  to  the  President  without  reading  or  debate. 

6.  Each  active  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  q>eak  on  any 
matter  presented  before  the  Convention. 

7.  Discussion  of  any  subject  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 
vote  of  the  Convention. 
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MINUTES 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Held  «t  die  Hotel  Jefferson,  Ridiiiioiid,  Va. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  25,  26,  1920 


The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  25  and 
26,  1920. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tuesday, 
May  25,  by  the  President,  James  D.  Hammett,  of  Anderson, 
S.  C.,  who  occupied  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  an  invocation  by  the 
Rev.  James  Y.  Fair,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  President:  There  is  no  love  like  the  mother  love. 
Whether  we  live  north  of  the  Potomac  River  or  south  of  the 
Rapidan  River,  everyone  loves  Virginia,  because  she  is  the  old 
Mother  State.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have 
with  us  today  one  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  old 
Mother  State  to  give  us  a  word  of  welcome,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  Col.  B.  O.  James,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Virginia. 

COLONEL  JAMES 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Recent  State  and  Federal  laws  have  deprived  Virginia  of  one  of  h«r 
capacities  for  entertaining  the  people,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  asked 
the  Chairman  to  kindly  give  me  a  glass  of  water.  (Laughter.)  We  are, 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  gentlemen,  glad  to  receive  you  and  every 
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other  business  organizatioo  in  this  country  to  meet  in  this  city,  especi- 
aUy  on  this  occasion,  because  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  true  Americanism  to  the  square  inch  here  than  anywhere  I  know 
in  America.  We  have  been  freer  from  disturbing  elements,  and  it  is 
our  good  fortune  that  our  population  is  mostly  composed  of  true 
Americans. 

My  friends,  in  the  year  1917  war  was  declared  by  this  country,  and 
then  you  and  I  were  inq>ressed  with  the  fact  that  selfishness  gave  way 
to  patriotism;  that  individual  interest  was  lost  in  the  general  good; 
that  each  American  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  most  exalted  motives; 
he  held  in  bounds  his  own  fancies  and  peculiar  friendships ;  parted  with 
fhis  personal  desires  and  favoritism,  and  placed  them  all  as  a  fit  offer 
upon  the  common  altar  for  his  country's  good.  And  our  glorious  boys 
that  went  across  to  the  fields  of  Flanders  won  immortal  laurels  that  will 
last  as  long  as  time.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  preached  Sunday 
after  Sunday  in  the  pulpit,  callmg  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
ideals  were  coming  to  pass;  that  men  ^ere  having  higher  and  purer 
motives,  as  illustrated  by  the  boys  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
the  country  and  in  the  protection  of  the  world  from  Germanism  in  all 
of  its  phases.  And  yet,  my  friends,  a  curious  fact :  That  hardly  had  we 
won  the  war;  hardly  had  the  Armistice  that  was  signed  gotten  dry  on 
the  paper,  before  selfishness  developed  itself;  individual  interest  was 
uppermost  again;  pessimism  arose  from  one  State  of  the  Union  to 
another,  from  various  cause;  dissatisfaction  existed  in  every  place,  for 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  other  reasons ;  and  still  we  were  forgetful  of 
that  patriotism  which  had  impressed  you  everywhere  while  the  war  was 
going  on.  And  when  we  see  amongst  us  day  by  day  complaint  in 
every  form  and  shape,  in  every  organization,  in  every  interest;  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  State  of  Virginia  to  see  men  like  you  gather  and 
assemble  here  for  reasons  that  are  actuated  by  intellectual  motives  and 
not  by  class  interest 

I  wish  we  had  more  people  of  this  sort  to  assemble  here  in  our  midst ; 
and  while  everything  looks  dark,  we  must  remember  that  every  dark 
cloud  is  said  to  have  a  silvery  edge.  Optimism  has  got  to  come.  And 
if  you  will  consult  the  history  of  your  country  and  your  State,  you  will 
see  it  is  justified. 

Look  at  our  Southern  land,  my  friends,  before  this  organization  was 
ever  thought  of  or  dreamed  of.  Look  at  the  State  of  Arkansas,  from 
April,  18S5,  for  years  thereafter,  we  saw  every  material  and  moral, 
social  and  political  issue  of  that  vast  trans-Mississippi  State  torn  in 
shreds  by  that  inauguration  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  under  the  state  of 
affairs  that  existed  in  the  State  at  that  time.  There  was  an  internecine 
strife  of  murder,  disorder,  lust,  in  all  of  its  hellish  forms  in  that  State. 
And  yet,  with  the  bottoms  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers  capable  of 
immense  annual  products  of  cotton,  bled  by  the  anarchy  of  the  State 
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fovcfnmcnt  at  Little  Rock.  Such  was  the  case,  my  friends,  until  a  few 
years  thereafter  when  these  conditions  cnhninated  in  the  cdebrated 
''BrookS'Baxter  War,"  when  the  fight  between  those  factions  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Garland  as  governor  of  that  State,  and  thus  peace  was 
once  more  established  between  the  colored  and  the  white  and  that  State 
started  on  a  career  of  development  and  rehabilitation  so  striking  as  to 
call  forth  from  the  pen  of  its  enemies  a  most  striking  contrast  between 
its  present  and  its  past 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Louisiana  until  Nichols  was  made 
governor  of  that  State. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  South  Carolina  until  the  gallant  Hampton 
was  made  governor  of  that  State. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  prosperity  among  our  people.  And  yet, 
from  the  representatives  that  we  see  before  us  from  every  odier 
section  of  this  country,  we  will  say  we  have  a  right  to  feel  optimistic 
even  in  this  state  of  affairs. 

Dear  friends,  the  Panic  of  1873  that  existed  aU  over  the  world,  in 
which  the  ablest  financiers  said  we  could  not  recover  in  50  years,  if  in 
that  time.   How  long  did  it  take  us  to  recover? 

Look  at  France,  when  she  was  crushed  by  Germany  in  1871  and  the 
Commune  got  in  control  The  world  said  unanimously  that  Prance  was 
punished  so  severely  that  she  could  never  recover.  But  yet  in  a  few 
years  France  pakl  that  enormous  indemnity  and  went  on  in  the  road 
of  prosperity  and  progress. 

So,  my  fellow  citizens,  we  must  not  be  despondent  because  we  have 
cranks  and  anarchists  and  unworthy  citizens  in  our  midst  or  lose 
heart ;  because  I  believe  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  reason  will  take 
control  in  this  country  and  we  will  have  peace  and  prosperity  and 
general  welfare  all  over  the  land.    May  God  bless  us.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  Richmond,  the  home  of  chivalrous  men 
and  lovely  women !  It  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  habit  with  the 
American  association  to  meet  in  Richmond,  and  it  is  because 
everyone  in  the  South  loves  Richmond  because  of  its  men  and 
women. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  this  morning  Hon. 
George  Ainslie,  mayor  of  Richmond,  who  will  have  a  word  of 
welcome  to  say  to  you. 

MR.  AINSLIE 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  not  going  to  drink  any  of  this  ''hospitality^  here  that  Colonel 
James  got  so  fond  of.  (Laughter.)  It  made  him  draw  too  dark  a  picture. 
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SO  I  am  going  to  leave  it  alone,  although,  as  he  says,  under  the  present 
dispensation  it  is  all  in  that  line  we  have  to  offer — ^publicly.  (Laugther.) 

Your  president  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  fourth  time, 
I  think  it  is,  that  this  association  has  met  in  Richmond;  and  for  that 
great  honor,  we  are  duly  grateful  There  arc  things  like  that  that  make 
us  proud  of  ourselves  and  make  us  say  and  do  things  that  cause  the 
irreverent  to  say  that  Virginians  are  overly  proud  of  themselves;  they 
are  too  much  given  to  self-praise.  The  fact  is,  that  some  of  them  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  best  of  Virginians  are  under  the  ground  anyhow. 
But  even  that  has  its  compensations. 

You  have  noticed,  because  you  have  been  here  a  number  of  times, 
and  you  will  notice,  those  of  you  who  are  here  now  for  the  first  time,  a 
large  number  of  wagons  going  around  the  streets  filled  with  water  that 
is  labeled  ''Lithia  Water."  Now  that  was  not  one  of  the  blessings  of 
the  new  dispensation.  We  have  had  that  a  long  time,  and  at  one  period 
there  were  probably  six  or  eight  different  sorts  of  lithia  water  being 
sold  on  the  streets  of  the  city.  There  was  an  old  negro  here  who  had 
observed  it  for  awhile  and  he  could  not  understand  why  in  the  world 
it  was  that  people  were  buying  water  in  bottles  when  all  in  the  world 
they  had  to  do  was  to  turn  on  the  spigot;  but  if  they  wanted  to  buy  their 
water  in  bottles  he  saw  no  objection  to  making  some  money  for  himself. 
He  got  himself  some  bottles  and  went  out  here. to  a  spring  on  the  canal 
bank  and  fiilled  them  and  began  to  peddle  that  spring  water  around 
labeled  ''lithia."  But  one  day  a  man  who  knew  him  saw  him  filling  his 
bottles  at  this  spring,  and  he  said,  "Robert,  what  are  you  doing  with 
that  water?"  He  said,  "I'm  sellin'  it,  sir.  This  is  lithia  water."  He 
said,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  peddling  that  water  around  for 
people  to  drink?"  Robert  said,  "I  certainly  am,  sir."  It  happened  that 
this  particular  spring  is  on  the  canal  bank  just  below  HoBywood 
Cemetery.  The  gentleman  said,  "Don't  you  know  that  that  spring  drains 
out  of  that  cemetery?"  The  old  negro  said,  "Yes,  sir,  I  knows  it.  What 
about  it?  I  will  have  you  know  that  the  first  families  of  Virginia  is 
buried  in  them  grounds." 

In  behalf  of  the  City  of  Richmond  I  wish  to  extend  to  this  associa- 
tion a  cordial  welcome  upon  the  assembling  of  this  convention,  and  to 
wish  for  it  all  the  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  members  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  come  from  such  a  meeting.  I  hope  that  your  association  will 
not  take  up  so  much  of  your  time  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
adding  what  we  may,  within  our  limitations,  to  m^e  this  visit  pleasant 
socially  and  to  assure  you  that  our  great  pleasure  will  be  found  in  the 
efforts  that  we  shall  be  proud  to  put  forth  to  make  this  Association  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.     (Applause.) 
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The  President  :  As  a  worthy  rq)rcsentative  of  our  indus- 
try, I  present  to  you  our  companion  and  co-laborer,  Mr.  Scott 
Roberts,  of  Anniston,  Alabama,  who  will  respond. 

MR.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  President,  Colonel,  Mayor  Ainslie,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

If  this  water  is  good  enough  for  a  Virginian,  it  is  good  enough  for 
me.  (Drinking  a  glass  of  water.)  (Laughter.)  This  morning  I 
arrived  on  a  late  train  and  came  to  this  wonderful  hotel  with  the  will, 
courage  and  determination  to  do  my  part  as  best  I  could.    (Laughter.) 

In  the  lobby  I  met  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  he  said,  "Scott,  I 
understand  you  are  going  to  speak."  I  said,  yes,  I  am — ^slightly.  "Well,** 
he  said,  "I  must  come  up  to  hear  you."  Now,  I  said,  you  know  me  well 
enough  not  to  take  any  trouble  about  that  at  all.  "Oh,"  he  said,  '*! 
have  got  to  get  some  eggs."  Well,  I  said,  I  too,  haven't  had  breakfast 
"You  misunderstand  me,"  he  said;  "I  want  to  get  some  bad  ones.  I 
am  coming  up  there."  So  if  he  b  out  there,  I  just  want  him  to  know 
that  I  am  looking  in  all  directions. 

When  the  Colonel  spoke  by  inference  of  something  that  seemed  to 
meet  such  a  responsive  chord  in  this  congregation,  I  felt  very  much  at 
home.  I  felt  not  unlike  the  poor  imfortunate  shipwrecked  man  on  a 
desert  island.  Lying  there  and  quivering  by  the  hour,  he  finally  looked 
across  and  just  against  the  western  horizon  he  saw  a  wisp  of  smoke,  a 
sign  of  human  life.  But  then  his  heart  sank  at  the  thought  that  they 
must  be  cannibals  who  would  sooner  or  later  devour  him.  But  he 
started  toward  it  He  crept  stealthily,  at  last  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  as  he  got  close  enough  to  hear  voices  he  heard  these  words :  "Why 
the  hell  did  you  play  that  card?"  He  raised  his  eyes  and  said,  "Thank 
God,  they  are  Christians."  (jentlemen,  this  is  my  first  visit  to  Virginia 
and  to  the  City  of  Richmond — ^and  I  say  it  with  shame — to  a  convention 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.  But  I  say  this  to 
you  all,  and  to  these  eloquent  and  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  the  City  of  Richmond,  "Thank  (knl,  they  are 
Christians."     (Applause.) 

(lentlemen,  all  my  life  I  have  yearned  to  come  to  this  city.  In  my 
room  at  home  there  hangs  upon  the  wall  the  image  of  a  man  the  love  of 
whom  is  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  people  here  and  everywhere.  My 
father,  one  of  his  faithful  followers,  will  stand  before  it  and  look  upon 
that  sublime  countenance  and  would  have  to  choke  down  the  sobbing 
emotion  that  came  upon  the  surface.  That  man  was  none  other  than  the 
immortal  Robert  £.  Lee.    (Great  applause.) 

How  sad  it  is  that  this  late  in  life,  thus  upon  the  scene  of  action,  I 
can  only  pay  this  small  and  feeble  tribute  to  the  high  and  lofty  courage 
of  that  magnificent  character!    Oh,  my  friends,  what  a  priceless  herit- 
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age  it  is  to  Richmond— Co  Virginia— to  our  beloved  South— and,  tiiank 
God,  to  the  world  all  over.  Such  men  are  not  often  bom  into  this 
world. 

Gentlemen,  I  perhaps  am  getting  beyond  what  is  expected  of  me  in 
making  a  response  to  the  wholesome  words  of  welcome  from  these 
eloquent  gentlemen,  but  I  feel  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giying 
expression  to  just  one  thought  Both  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  of  one 
of  the  great  truths  of  the  history  of  civilization.  The  Colonel  and  the 
Mayor  referred  to  the  devastation  of  war,  to  the  wonderful  ability  of 
Prance  to  come  back  after  1871  and  pay  an  indemnity  that  seemed  to 
stagger  the  minds  of  men.  But  I  say  to  you,  somewhat  as  a  representa- 
tive of  this  association,  that  France,  that  San  Francisco,  that  Baltimore, 
that  Chicago,  that  our  beloved  South,  is  the  result  of  the  struggles  that 
were  put  upon  us,  and  that,  gentlemen,  is  what  made  us.  Mark  that 
£>o  not  let  us  ever  assume  for  one  instant  that  we  can  shift  into  a 
position  of  flowery  beds  of  ease  and  continue  to  progress.  We  only 
progress  as  we  struggle.  Just  as  the  light  that  shines  on  that  dome  only 
gets  its  light  from  the  resistance  in  the  current  that  tries  to  pass  through 
the  filament  in  that  bulb.  That  thought,  gentlemen,  is  what  has  made 
the  old  South  a  new  and  greater  South.  That,  gentlemen,  is  what  has 
made  the  Southern  cotton  industry  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
And  as  I  pass  from  that  subject  I  cannot  help  but  remark  the  thing 
that  will  stand  out  in  history  to  its  credit  as  its  greatest  achievement 
It  is  not  so  much  the  building  of  its  wonderful  mills,  nor  the  massing 
of  its  wonderful  fortunes,  but  what  it  has  done  for  the  people  who  more 
than  any  other  have  needed  the  help  and  the  guidance  and  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  them  by  these  mills. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  much  more  time  than  I  should.  Oa 
behalf  of  the  association  I  thank  these  gentlemen  heartily  for  their 
words  of  welcome.  We  come  to  you  with  the  full  knowledge  that  we 
have  always  had,  that  Richmond  and  Virginia,  the  keystone  and  the 
arch  of  Southern  chivalry,  is  still  near  and  dear  to  our  hearts.  I  thank 
you.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  Colonel  James  has  requested  me  to  an- 
nounce that  Gov.  Westmoreland  Davis,  who  intended  to  be  with 
us  today,  sends  his  sincere  regrets  at  his  inability  to  join  with 
us.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the  entertainment  committee, 
wishes  to  make  a  report  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Miller  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  was 
really  distressed  a  few  moments  ago  to  learn  that  one  of  yotir 
representative  men  had  come  to  Virginia  and  to  Richmond 
for  the  first  time.    Richmond,  the  Mecca  of  the  South.     If 
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P.  T.  Bamum  were  living  now,  and  if  he  found  one  or  nH>re 
men  who  had  never  been  to  Richmond  before,  he  would  take 
them  as  a  curiosity  for  his  show.    (Laughter.) 

I  am  not  going  to  have  anything  to  say  to  you  about  this 
water  up  here.  It  does  remind  me  though  of  what  Mrs. 
O^rien  said  to  Mrs.  Flaherty  on  one  occasion.  ''How  are  ye 
this  momin' ;  not  that  I  give  a  damn,  but  just  to  make  conver- 
sation."   (Laughter.) 

On  behalf  of  the  entertainment  conmiittee,  it  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  welcome  you  again.  We  wish  you  would  come 
oftener.  We  have  tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  you  here  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  we  feel  most  happy  that  you 
are  here  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  a  few  announcements  to  briefly  make  to  you,  as  fol- 
k>ws: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Richmond  has  installed  an 
information  bureau  in  charge  of  an  experienced  manager  in 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  for  the  members  and  guests  of  this  asso- 
ciation. It  is  hoped  that  you  will  use  it  freely  and  in  that  way 
that  we  may  expedite  your  movements  while  you  are  here. 
We  want  to  make  it  just  as  pleasant  for  you  as  possible  during 
your  stay,  because  your  time  is  far  too  short  of  the  people  of 
Richmond  to  give  you  that  cordiality  and  hospitality  which 
we  So  much  desire. 

Several  automobiles  will  be  at  the  Main  Street  entrance  of 
the  hotel  at  2:30  this  afternoon  for  the  convenience  of  mem- 
bers and  guests  who  desire  to  go  to  the  Country  Club  of  Vir- 
ginia or  the  Hermitage  Club  for  golf.  These  automobiles  are 
free  to  the  members  and  guests  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  inform  the  chauffeurs  when  you  will  wish  to  return.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  try  to  center  upon  one  hour,  say  6 
o'clock,  to  leave  the  dub  and  get  back  to  the  hotel  tonight  for 
the  entertainment. 

A  buffet  luncheon  will  be  given  to  the  gentlemen  men^rs 
and  guests  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  Wednesday,  tomorrow, 
at  1  o'ckKk. 

Automobiles  will  be  in  readiness  after  the  luncheon,  say  at 
2:30,  to  convey  members  to  the  Country  Club  for  golf  engage- 
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ments.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  locker  arrangements 
for  members  and  guests  at  each  of  the  clubs,  and  all  fees  will 
be  paid  by  the  entertainment  committee.  These  automobiles 
will  leave  the  club  returning  to  the  hotel  at  6  o'clock. 

The  Commonwealth  Club,  in  Franklin  Street,  two  blocks 
from  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  has  extended  the  courtesies  of  the 
club  to  members  and  guests  wearing  the  badges  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  ladies'  committee  has  requested  me  also  to  make  this 
announcement : 

For  the  benefit  of  the  ladies — there  are  comparatively  few  of 
them  here  present,  but  doubtless  you  will  inform  them — they 
are  requested  to  be  at  the  Main  Street  entrance  at  7  p.  m. 
Tuesday  to  go  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  for  dinner.  After 
dinner  to  the  theater,  returning  to  the  Jefferson  at  11:15  to- 
night. 

On  Wednesday  the  ladies  meet  at  the  Franklin  Street 
entrance  at  10:45  a.  m.  to  attend  a  reception  at  the  Women's 
Club,  thence  by  automobile  to  historic  points  around  the  city, 
and  to  luncheon  at  the  Country  Club. 

Automobiles  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  ladies  this  evening 
at  the  Main  Street  side.  Tomorrow  morning  at  the  Frankin 
Street  entrance. 

We  hope  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  these  entertainments, 
and  we  promise  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  your  stay  pleasant  and 
delightful  so  that  you  will  come  back  again  next  year.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

COMMITTEES 

The  President:  I  wish  to  make  the  following  committee 
appointments : 

Nominations  Committee — Messrs.  J.  A.  Law,  A.  M.  Dixon, 
C.  J.  Callaway. 

Resolutions  Committee — Messrs.  B.  E.  Geer,  S.  F.  Patterson, 
J.  J.  Bradley. 

The  resolutions  committee  will  meet  directly  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  morning  session.  I  assume  that  all  the 
members  are  familiar  with  the  program,  and  that  after  adjourn- 
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ment  we  do  not  meet  again  until  3  o'clock.  At  that  time  I  hope 
that  every  member  will  make  it  a  point  to  be  present  and  to 
come  promptly.  We  expect  to  have  two  very  interesting  and 
instructive  addresses,  one  by  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  who  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  president  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  and  a  man 
who  commands  the  respect  of  every  business  man,  not  only  in 
the  South,  but  in  the  entire  United  States.  Another  address 
will  be  by  a  man  who  is  favorably  known  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  South.  Sometimes  he  has  been  cussed,  unjustly, 
but  I  think  that  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past.  That  man  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  true  friends  of  the  South — Mr.  Theodore 
H.  Price. 

Tonight  at  9  o'clock  is  the  banquet,  and  we  will  furnish  you 
two  very  interesting  speakers. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  we  have  the  business  ses- 
sion. At  that  business  session  we  will  have  the  reix>rts  of  the 
various  committees,  and  what  I  think  is  of  g^eat  interest  to 
most  of  us,  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  whom  I  regard  and  whom 
other  men  regard  as  one  of  the  best  posted  men  on  taxation  in 
the  South,  has  kindly  consented  to  make  an  address,  and  pre- 
ferably from  his  standpoint  to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
be  propounded  to  him  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  answer. 
I  am  sure  this  is  a  question  that  touches  every  on  of  us  and  it 
behooves  us  to  be  present  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  taxation.  The  other  committee  reports  will  neces- 
sarily be  interesting  and  instructive,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
only  be  a  pleasure,  but  a  very  distinct  benefit,  for  every  member 
of  the  association  to  meet  promptly  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Now  the  next  on  our  program  for  this  morning. 

In  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people — perhaps  most  people — 
the  ministry  stands  at  the  top.  Second,  I  think,  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  of  late  years,  the  school  teacher  comes,  and  he 
comes  because  he  is  by  his  self-sacrifice  enabled  to  teach  the 
young  man  how  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.    We  have  a  man  with  us  today  who  has  spent  years 
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upon  years  of  his  life  in  teaching  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  he 
earned  the  respect  of  everyone  in  his  capacity  as  a  school 
teacher  and  his  ability  as  a  school  teacher  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  United  States  Government  recognized  that  he  was  the 
right  man  to  place  in  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion. He  has  been  placed  in  that  position,  and  today  occupies 
a  position  that  is  second  to  none  in  importance  to  the  future 
American  citizenship. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"THE  SOUTH'S  SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION" 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  participants  in  the  creation  of 
the  new  world  of  the  South;  representatives  of  a  great  industry 
which  is  now  doing  its  part  nobly  to  help  clothe  the  naked  world: 

I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  representatives  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association.  Most  of  you  are  from  the  South,  and  I  am  of  the 
South,  and  it  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  back  to  any 
part  of  the  South  and  speak  to  the  people  who  still  call  it  "these 
United  States." 

In  many  parts  of  the  country — ^in  all  parts— one  meets  g^eat  hospi- 
tality. We  as  an  American  people  are  hospitable.  Some  years  ago, 
soon  after  I  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  had  a  fine 
illustration  of  it.  I  was  up  in  Pennsylvania  attending  a  great  educational 
association.  There  were  1,500  or  2,000  school  teachers  and  officers 
present.  They  wanted  to  give  me  a  hearty  welcome ;  said  they  did.  So 
the  presiding  officer  said :  "Now  we  have  with  us  this  morning  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Education.  He  is  from  the  Southland.  Let  us  make 
him  feel  at  home.  Let  us  give  him  a  real  welcome.  Before  intro- 
ducing him,  let  us  stand  and  sing  'Marching  Through  Georgia.' "  And 
they  sang  it;  sang  it  with  the  spirit,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  under- 
standing. And  I  wondered  how  I  could  ever  get  back  at  them.  But 
the  other  day  I  heard  of  an  incident  that  enables  me  to  do  it.  It  does 
not  belong  to  you.  It  is  best  told  there,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
telling  you  of  it  In  the  town  of  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  where  I 
did  my  first  teaching  many  years  ago  an  examination  was  being  held  for 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  and  both  colored  and  whiter 
teachers  were  standing  the  examination,  and  one  of  the  questions  was, 
"Mention  the  principal  causes  of  the  Civil  War."  And  a  negro  woman, 
speaking  of  the  tradition  of  men  and  not  of  the  scientific  truth  of  the 
books,  stated:  "The  two  principal  causes  of  the  war  were  the 
Yanlces  and  the  white  folks." 
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In  a  democracy  like  ours  evenrthing  waits  on  education.  Material 
proq>erity,  the  development  of  natural  resources  into  real  wealth,  civic 
righteousness,  social  purity,  political  wisdom,  and  the  national  strength 
and  safety.  And  it  has  forever  been  true  and  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized certainly  in  this  good  State  of  Virginia  that  in  a  democracy  educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  all.  The  g^eat  Virginian  whom  we  still  like 
to  call  the  father  of  his  country  never  ceased  to  plead  with  Congress 
to  promote  science  and  culture  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
And  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  statute  stands  there  and  whose  monu- 
ment ought  to  be  everywhere  in  the  United  States  pled  with  the  people 
that  they  encourage  education.  He  said:  "Preach  a  crusade  against 
ignorance."  And  then  he  added  that  if  any  of  the  people  expect  ignor- 
ance to  be  tolerated  and  still  expect  to  enjoy  their  independence,  they 
expect  that  which  never  has  been  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
never  can  be.  He  said  the  only  thing  worse  would  be  that  a  few  people, 
the  s<His  of  the  rich  or  otherwise  fortunate,  might  be  highly  educated 
and  the  g^eat  masses  of  the  people  left  in  ignorance.  He  said  the 
ignorance,  the  weakness,  the  helplessness,  the  gullibility  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  would  serve  as  a  temptation  to  those  highly  educated  and 
their  education  would  be  turned  into  shrewdness  and  they  would 
attempt  to  exploit  the  masses  for  their  own  welfare.  And  if  you  don't 
believe  that  what  he  said  is  true  you  have  only  to  look  across  the  Rio 
Grande  at  a  republic  that  has  permitted  that  condition  to  exist  or  to 
Russia  which  is  trying  now  to  be  more  or  less  democratic  under  such 
conditions  as  that 

Another  ViiKiman,  Madison,  said  that  to  people  to  remain  in  ignor- 
ance must  prove  a  prelude  to  a  crime  or  a  tragedy  or  both. 

Virginia  and  the  United  States  are  founded  upon  the  beliefs  of  such 
men  as  these.  And  if  I  may  return  to  Jefferson,  whom  I  think  the  most 
far-seeing  man  of  all  the  men  of  his  time,  you  remember  that  before 
his  death  he  wrote  his  epitaph,  and  did  what  not  other  man  in  the 
hbtory  of  the  world  could  do,  I  think,  or  ever  could  have  done:  He 
forgot  to  say  in  his  epitaph  that  he  had  been  a  governor  of  this  State ; 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress;  that  he  had 
represented  his  country  abroad;  that  he  had  been  secretary  of  state; 
that  he  had  been  vice-president  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had  been 
president  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had  doubled  the  territory  of  this 
country  without  shedding  blood.  Most  men  would  be  g^d  to  have  an 
important  part  or  any  part  of  that  to  their  credit.  But  he  sublimely 
passed  over  it  and  chose  what  he  thought  were  the  most  important  of 
his  accomplishments.  He  should  have  added  two  more.  One  was  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  statute  of 
religious  freedom  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  was  copied  finally 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  last  of  all  that  he  was 
father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.    He  should  have  added  that  he 
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Spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  pleading  with  the  people  of  Virginia  to 
establish  a  common  school  system  so  that  every  child  in  the  State 
might  have  an  opportunity  at  least  for  a  good  elementary  education; 
a  system  of  academies  established  over  the  State  in  order  that  no  boy 
would  be  farther  away  than  he  could  ride  on  a  horse  to  and  from  his 
school  every  da^;  and  at  the  head  of  it  all  the  University  of  Virginia. 
These  things,  as  I  said,  have  always  been  true:  Education  in  a 
democracy  has  always  been  the  thing  upon  which  all  other  things  wait. 
But  it  has  come  now  to  be  of  more  importance  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  I  think,  than  ever  before.  Within  the  last  six  years  the 
world  has  gone  through  an  experience  such  as  never  before.  Within 
that  time  20,000,000  young  men  and  women  have  given  up  their  lives  as 
a  direct  or  an  indirect  result  of  war — not  the  old  and  decrepit,  not  those 
weak  in  body  and  mind,  but  those  in  the  very  prime  of  their  lives,  just 
entering  upon  the  period  of  production,  strong  in  body  to  be  selected  to 
go  and  do  the  hard  work  of  war  and  those  whose  mental  capacity  was 
such  that  they  were  thought  fitted  for  such  tasks  as  those.  And  more 
than  twice  that  number  have  been  incapacitated  for  life,  many  of  them. 
And  in  that  time  we  have  paid  for  war — for  destruction  mainly — ^more 
than  one-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It  was  estimated  in  1913 
that  the  total  values  of  all  the  world — the  railroads,  the  buildings,  indus- 
trial plants,  homes  of  people,  everything  of  value  that  the  human  race 
had  accumulated — was  750  billions  of  dollars.  And  until  now  the  war  has 
cost  approximately  300  billions.  If  we  could  have  sold  the  world  for  Its 
full  value  in  1914— estimated  not  on  the  days  when  we  list  our  properties 
for  taxation,  but  at  a  time  when  we  place  their  full  value  upon  them — 
and  could  have  said,  "The  war  is  coming,  I  will  count  out  enough  to 
pay  the  continuing  expenses  of  the  war  until  1920,"  you  would  have 
counted  out  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  in  three.  Whole  empires  have 
crumbled,  boundary  lines  have  been  wiped  out,  traditions  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  world  is  today  back  into  poverty  and  in  a  more  chaotic 
condition  than  at  any  time  since  it  has  been  a  modern  civilization.  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Davidson  of  the  American  Red  Cross  stated  the  other  day  that 
the  world  was  in  more  peril  today,  the  human  race,  than  it  had  been 
since  Noah's  flood.  I  read  in  the  Richmond  Dispatch  this  morning 
that  3,000,000  in  France  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Do  you 
realize  what  that  means?  France  has  not  more  than  35,000,000  of 
people.  **War  tuberculosis"  they  call  it,  added  to  that  which  they  had 
before.  And  there  are  comparatively  few  children  under  five  or  six 
years  of  age  in  France.  Schools  are  closed;  colleges  and  universities 
practically  empty.  A  Frenchman  said  to  me  that  if  the  war  were  to 
close  next  year  (it  was  just  before  the  close  of  the  war)  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  France  to  replace  in  ten  years  the  men  it  had  lost  which 
were  trained  in  engineering,  in  science  and  in  the  arts.  That  same 
condition  to  a  lesser  degree  obtains  in  England,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany, 
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in  Austria,  in  most  of  the  European  countries  and  in  Canada  and  this 
country  and  the  world  therefore  looks  to  us  now  as  it  has  looked  to  no 
other  people  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  That  means  educa- 
tion, for  material  wealth,  for  the  production  of  things  necessary,  for 
food,  for  clothing,  shelter  and  other  things  that  minister  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  comforts  of  the  people,  for  leadership  in  all  kinds  of  things  to 
save  the  civilization  of  the  world  and  prevent  our  being  turned  back 
into  darkness  and  night,  for  democracy  in  the  world  and  safety  for  it 
and  freedom  for  all  of  the  people.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the 
saying  of  a  good  Swiss  a  long  time  ago :  "Would  God  some  archangle 
might  fly  through  the  valleys  of  this  my  native  land  crying  out  to  the 
people,  'Without  education  of  mind  there  can  be  no  freedom.***  True 
for  the  world,  this  is  doubly  true,  I  think  quadruply  true,  for  us  here  in 
the  Southern  states. 

The  South 

••The  Special  Interest  of  the  South  in  Education  at  This  Particular 
Time,*'  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  talk  with  these  things  in  mind. 
I  need  not  picture  to  you  what  the  South  is  and  what  it  is  like  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Potomac  and  across  the  Mississippi,  including  the  great 
States  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana— nearly 
a  million  square  miles,  four  times  as  large  a  territory  as  the  German 
Empire  before  it  was  diminished  as  a  result  of  the  war,  with  its  seventy 
million  people  and  its  strength  to  stand  against  more  than  half  the  world 
for  more  than  four  years  before  it  finally  began  to  lose.  That  is  the 
territ:«y.  But  in  resources  many  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the 
German  Empire  had.  I  need  not  picture  to  jrou  these  natural  resources 
here,  its  magnificent  climate,  its  natural  soil  of  all  kinds,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  boasting  years  ago  that  it  filled  every  blank  in  the 
agricultural  census  report  sent  out  by  the  government  for  the  report  of 
agricultural  products.  This  parent  South  projecting  down  and  dying 
away  in  the  foothills  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabsuna,  and 
then  the  great  of  the  Piedmont  Belt  around  it,  and  then  that  Coastal 
Plain  unexcelled  in  its  fertility;  its  large  quantities  of  hardwood  still 
in  existence ;  with  its  crops  of  all  kinds,  growing  its  own  com,  and  cot- 
ton, and  wheat,  and  grains  of  all  kinds,  with  practically  a  monopoly  of 
cotton,  and  with  its  beans,  legumes  of  various  kinds,  its  stock  food  and 
pasture  lands,  lumber,  and  its  semi-tropical  and  even  tropical  fruits, 
with  its  position  as  to  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions  guaran- 
teeing us  against  having  at  any  time  failure  of  crops,  where  until  die 
laws  of  the  universe  change  the  southern  states  and  southern  soil  will 
produce  year  after  year  their  crops  and  harvest — seeing  these  condi- 
tions exist  not  only  as  to  these  things  but  mineral  wealth  as  well,  coal, 
marble,  zinc,  iron,  granite,  limestone,  material  for  concrete,  clayS  and 
other  things  of  the  kind ;  and  then  again  you  have  your  rivers  making 
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possible  inland  navigation — all  these  things  exist  I  think  it  is  typified 
very  well  by  the  fact  that  here  in  the  South  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
do  the  cotton  mills,  the  steel  mills,  the  furniture  factories,  the  marUe 
works,  clay  mills,  grain  mills,  canners  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  oil 
mills,  stand  side  by  side  in  the  same  village,  in  the  same  immediate 
section,  all  of  them  getting  their  raw  materials  from  their  immediate 
environment,  as  well  as  their  power,  and  the  food  to  supply  and  support 
their  operatives,  those  who  do  the  work.  Such  combinations  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  negro  preaching  on  co-ordination,  pre- 
destination, and  election,  and  he  had  convinced  his  audience  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  but  they  wanted  to  know  how  they 
might  know  whether  they  were  of  the  elected  and  whether  he  would 
preach  on  that  subject  and  enlighten  them.  He  said  Yes,  he  would,  he 
knew  all  about  it  He  said :  "Long  ago,  before  you  and  I  was  bom, 
before  the  world  was  created,  an  election  was  held  in  Heaven.  Two 
votes  were  cast  The  Lord  voted  for  you  to  be  saved.  The  Devil 
voted  for  you  to  be  lost  And  it  was  a  tie  vote,  and  the  result  depends 
on  how  you  cast  your  ballot"  The  Lord,  I  might  say,  certainly  voted 
for  us  to  be  saved  here  in  the  Southern  States,  and  I  think  he  added  to 
the  weight  of  the  vote  when  he  brought  from  the  European  shores  and 
elsewhere  this  wonderful  population. 

A  minister  down  in  North  Carolina  preaching  a  sermon  said  that 
the  cream  of  the  people  of  the  world  were  the  Europeans,  that  the 
cream  of  the  Europeans  were  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  the  cream  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  came  to  America,  and  the  cream  of  those  coming  to 
America  came  to  the  South,  and  the  cream  of  those  in  the  South  came  to 
North  Carolina  and  settled  in  that  particular  community.  And  the 
people  confessed  it  was  true. 

A  good  lady  up  in  Washington  City  was  asked  at  a  reception  by  a 
lady  from  the  northwest  why  it  was  the  Virginians  thought  they  were 
just  a  little  better  than  anyone  else,  and  the  lady  from  Virginia  very 
modestly  said :    "Why,  because  we  are." 

There  are  no  better  people  anywhere  in  these  United  States,  in  the 
world,  than  the  people  of  the  South — something  like  33,000,000  of  us 
now,  about  23,000,000  of  English  and  Scotch  and  Welch,  and  French 
Huguenots,  and  German  and  others.  There  have  been  very  few  in 
recent  years  from  Slavic  countries  and  the  South  European  peoples. 
The  dominating  stock  of  the  world,  from  that  race  whose  far-flung 
battle  line  is  on  every  soil  and  in  every  comer  of  the  globe — the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  There  are  no  Bolshevists  among  us — only  two  arrests,  I 
think,  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac,  and  one  of  those  I  believe 
was  just  across  the  Ohio.  They  do  not  send  spies  among  us  here.  Even 
the  10,000,000  colored  people,  sons  of  Africa,  are  as  loyal  as  the  rest 
and  resisted  the  temptations  and  machinations  of  the  German  agents 
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sent  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  great  obstacles 
for  us  to  overcome  along  civic  and  political  lines.  Two  races  living 
here,  more  diflFcrcnt  than  any  other  races  that  have  ever  lived  together 
anywhere  else  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  we  solve  the  problem  of 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  right  living  side  by  side  we  will  be  the  first 
to  solve  it  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  is  going  to  take  much 
wisdom,  much  knowledge. 

In  the  West,  out  there  on  the  prairie  you  scratch  the  soil,  tickle  the 
ground,  and  plant  your  crop.  You  do  not  have  to  fell  the  forest  or 
drain  the  swamp.  You  put  down  your  level  and  can  look  for  a  thousand 
miles  almost  We  do  not  do  things  like  that  in  the  South.  We  have 
rivers  with  fruitful  broad  banks,  but  those  rivers  overflow  periodically. 
We  have  our  swamps  that  must  be  drained.  We  have  our  mountains 
that  must  be  tunneled.  We  have  malaria  and  other  semi-tropical 
diseases,  we  have  the  boll  weevil,  hookworm,  and  other  things  to  con- 
tend with.  These  great  obstacles  must  be  overcome,  and  they  can  be 
overcome  not  merely  by  physical  force  but  it  is  going  to  require  intelli- 
gence. 

Man  Power 

Some  time  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  Congressman  from  my  State,  and 
he  said:  "I  have  learned  some  things,  and  among  them  this:  There 
is  nothing  that  counts  finally  but  man-power,  and  man-power  is  not 
muscle,  it  is  intelligence,  it  is  knowledge  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
skill  to  make  them  do  your  bidding,  to  produce  and  to  transform  our 
lives  into  God's." 

Education  means  more  to  us  than  to  other  people  in  the  world,  we 
have  so  much  to  gain  and  so  much  to  lose  unless  we  do  prepare  our- 
selves. 

And  in  the  meantime  we  have  done  less  for  education  than  most 
civilized,  progressive  peoples  of  the  world.  My  own  native  State  of 
Tennessee — ^no  worse  on  the  average  than  the  others — stands  below  every 
State  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  every  Northwest  State,  below 
England  and  Ireland  and  Belgium  and  France  and  below  all  the  States 
of  Europe  except  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  Balkan  States  and  Russia. 
There  is  a  reason  for  that.  For  a  number  of  years  after  the  Civil 
War  the  State  in  common  with  other  Southern  States  was  impoverished 
and  taxation  during  the  reconstruction  period  was  too  burdensome. 
Now  the  task  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  every  child  in  the  South  shall  have 
full  and  equal  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  education  which  will  enable 
it  to  do  its  work  well,  to  perform  its  duty  to  society,  and  to  hold  its 
place  and  position  in  the  civic  and  political  life  of  the  country,  and  to 
reach  the  highest  possible  degree  of  culture,  and  to  gain  the  largest 
amount  of  the  sweetness  of  life  that  is  the  heritance  of  alL 

These  are  things  demanded  of  us.  That  we  shall  turn  our  education 
around  and  make  the  people  of  the  South  intelligent  about  the  life  they 
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live  in  order  that  they  may  do  it  well.  First,  let  us  say,  for  agricultural 
production,  that  through  our  schools  the  boys  and  girls  may  gain  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  insure  that  they  may  till  the  soil  with  the  same 
degree  of  success  as  those  in  the  Northern  States ;  that  they  may  learn  to 
use  modem  machinery,  cultivate  a  large  number  of  crops.  May  I  con- 
trast two  States?  The  State  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  richest  in  natural 
resources  in  all  the  world ;  one  acre  in  four  cultivated  in  Alabama.  In 
Iowa,  85  out  of  100.  I  saw  the  farmer  in  Iowa  some  time  ago  with 
his  traction  engine  and  gang  plow  and  harvesting  machinery  and  the 
rest  I  went  through  Alabama  and  I  saw  a  negro  plowing  a  poor  mule 
with  a  small  old-fashioned  wooden-handled  plow  scratching  away  in 
his  little  cotton  patch.  The  people  in  all  this  country  want  the  education 
necessary  to  overcome  such  conditions  as  this.  But  50  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  grow  cotton  could  not  read  the  bulletins  published  by  die 
department  of  agriculture  at  Washington  telling  them  how  to  grow 
cotton  and  market  it;  unable  to  read  the  directions  on  the  modem 
machinery  that  would  come  to  them;  unable  to  understand  how  to 
protect  their  cattle  against  the  tick.  Why  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  South  where  they  were  only  beginning  to  try  to  protect  the 
cattle  from  the  tick  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  farmers  were  dyna- 
miting the  dipping  vats  simi>ly  because  they  were  unable  to  understand 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  based. 

We  must  put  into  our  high  schools  technical  training,  the  knowledge 
that  will  enable  a  great  number  of  people  to  become  the  protectors  of 
industry.  We  must  separate  our  colleges  and  technical  schools  so  that 
we  may  no  longer  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  those  who  have  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  schooling  to  direct  the  energies  of  others. 

This  is  the  plea  that  I  would  make  about  the  one  great  productive 
agency  of  the  world :  Educate  the  people  to  take  the  raw  material,  the 
natural  resources,  and  with  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  turn  them 
into  material  wealth. 

Just  now  we  are  burdened  with  a  very  gteat  debt  In  1908  I  esti- 
mated that  the  national  debts  of  the  world  totaled  36  billions  of  dollars. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  total  is  now.  Our  debt  is  two-thirds  of  that 
amount  or  more.  The  interest  in  our  indebtedness  now  is  more  than  the 
United  States  Government  was  spending  before  the  war.  We  talk  about 
five  or  six  or  eight  or  ten  billions  of  taxes  a  year  to  pay  current  expenses 
and  new  expenses  and  interest  on  the  debt  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina paid  to  the  United  States  Treasury  last  year  something  like  175 
million  dollars. 

We  want  to  build  our  highways  now.  We  will  probably  spend  more 
for  highways  in  the  next  twenty  years  than  we  spent  for  railroads  in  any 
like  period  before.  Our  industries  must  be  built  up  at  the  same  time. 
Can  we  the  South  spend  the  money  to  educate  our  children?  Can  we 
support  the  proper  schools  for  their  education  along  the  proper  lines? 
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In  our  schools  we  do  support  eight  teachers  out  of  ten  who  have  no 
preparation  for  teaching,  no  technical  knowledge,  no  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  no  professional  training  for  the  work.  We  are  wasting  the 
money,  wasting  the  time  of  the  children,  and  frittering  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  children.    We  must  have  schools  to  train  the  teachers  in. 

It  is  going  to  cost  three  times  as  much  as  we  ever  spent  before. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story.  It  carries  the  philosophy  of  it  with  it 
It  is  of  the  sort  of  young  woman  who  lisps.  She  had  a  sweetheart 
whose  name  was  DuBose.  One  day  they  were  driving  down  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Piedmont  section.  They  drove  by  a  little  stream.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  year  when  the  sun  glinted  down  through  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  in  russet  and  gold  and  it  netted  itself  in  her  auburn  hair. 
Mr.  DuBose  looked  at  the  young  woman  by  his  side  and  said,  ''Miss 
Sallie,  this  is  the  place  that  is  called  the  'Lover's  Toll-Gate.' "  Miss 
SalHe  said,  "What  does  that  mean?"  and  he  told  her  that  it  meant  she 
must  pay  toll  to  go  through  it.  She  asked,  "What  is  the  toll?"  and  he 
told  her,  ''It  is  either  a  kiss  or  a  squeeze."  She  replied  with  her  lisp, 
"Oh,  Mr.  Du  Both  (do  both)."  I  have  been  told  by  certain  friends  of 
mine  that  if  you  can  do  one  you  can  do  both.  If  we  would  do  one — pay 
our  obligations,  build  our  highways,  we  must  do  the  other.  We  must 
educate  our  people.  We  cannot  do  the  one  without  doing  the  other.  On 
us  in  the  South  even  as  on  no  other  people  in  all  th^  world,  in  all  its 
history,  rests  the  obligation  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  every  one 
among  us,  every  talent  that  can  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  until 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Walker  Hines  Page  "there  shall  be  no  forgotten 
man,"  and  I  might  add,  no  outcast  woman,  no  lost  waif  of  a  child. 

You  have  been  told  this  morning  you  are  Christians.  You  know 
what  the  central  idea  of  Christianity  is.  You  remember  the  story  Jesus 
liked  to  tell  of  the  man  who  had  two  sons,  the  older  would  have  most 
of  the  property  and  carry  on  the  family  traditions,  he  stayed  at  home, 
increased  tiie  wealth  and  did  no  bring  shame  to  the  family  name.  The 
younger  son  wandered  far  afield,  until  weary  and  broken  in  spirit  he 
returned  and  his  father  welcomed  him  and  gave  him  another  oppor- 
tunity so  that  both  might  be  saved.  The  other  story  of  the  woman  with 
ten  pieces  of  silver,  nine  safe  in  her  purse  and  only  one  lost,  but  she 
hunted  the  house  over  and  turned  the  rugs  and  looked  into  every  com(!r 
that  all  might  be  saved.  The  story  of  the  man  with  100  sheep,  ninety- 
nine  safe  in  the  fold,  and  only  one  away  on  the  mountainside,  but  he 
would  not  rest  until  he  had  brought  home  the  one  which  was  lost  And 
the  story  of  how  once  willed  with  miraculous  power  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes  he  had  fed  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  the 
strangest  words  I  think  ever  uttered,  by  one  who  could  perform 
miracles,  he  said  "Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  may  be  lost." 
And  that  is  the  gospel  of  the  Christian  church ;  the  gosptX  of  modem 
democracy,  of  modem  civilization,  and  that  is  the  cry  that  comes  to  us 
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loud  and  clear,  that  we  shall  appeal  to  the  only  one's  power  that  has  any 
value,  and  this  is  man's  power,  and  let  us  develop  our  people  in  the 
schools  and  out  until  they  have  knowledge  and  skill  and  health  and 
strong  purpose  and  good  will  to  develop  the  magnificent  resources  of  the 
South.  And  if  we  do,  another  fifty  years  will  find  this  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  greatest  nation  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 
I  thank  you. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  the  membership  of  this  associa- 
tion owes  the  greatest  obligation  to  Mr.  Claxton  for  coming 
to  see  and  speak  to  us  so  intelligently  and  forcibly.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  thanking  him  in  behalf  of  the  association  for  what 
he  has  had  to  say  in  reference  to  education.  And  I  wish  to 
add,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  of  all  the  habits  a  man  may  have, 
if  he  will  only  have  the  habit  of  education  and  carry  it  along 
to  a  successful  ending,  he  will  occupy  a  position  next  in  im- 
portance at  least  to  the  minister.  Let  us  urge  everyone  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  not  only  improve  the  people  generally,  but 
improve  those  directly  in  our  care. 

Juts  a  moment  ago  in  making  announcements  I  failed  to  say 
to  the  committees  in  Richmond,  both  the  men's  and  women's 
committees,  that  we  appreciate  very  much  their  efforts  in  our 
behalf,  and  it  will  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  the 
men  and  ladies  attend  every  session  of  this  convention.  I  am 
sure  all  the  members  will  be  glad  to  have  them,  and  have  not 
only  the  membership  of  those  committees,  but  their  friends 
with  them,  and  we  will  make  room  for  them  and  be  glad  to  have 
them  and  give  them  a  joyous  welcome. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Just  after  adjournment  the  group  photograph  will  be  taken 
at  the  Franklin  Street  entrance  to  the  hotel.  We  hope  that 
everyone  will  meet  promptly  so  that  there  will  not  be  the  usual 
delay  in  this  usual  performance. 

After  the  meeting  the  resolutions  committee  and  also  the 
nominations  committee  will  meet  in  the  rooms  just  in  front  of 
this  hall. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  will  meet  at  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon in  the  room  adjoining  this  hall.  This  is  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  we  hope  all  may  attend. 

Banquet  tickets  may  be  obtained  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  of 
Mr.  Sullivan. 

The  next  on  our  program  is  one  in  which  we  are  all  inter- 
ested or  should  be  interested.  While  many  of  us  are  not 
directly  interested  in  the  growing  of  cotton,  we  are  interested 
in  all  those  who  do  grow  cotton,  and  we  are  certainly  interested 
directly  and  indirectly  in  all  those  who  handle  cotton,  and  if 
we  can  be  taught  anything  in  reference  to  growing  cotton  and 
handling  cotton — ^and  I  am  sure  we  are  open  to  be  taught — 
we  will  be  interested  in  this  address. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  who  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  on  this  subject,  and  one 
whom  I  am  sure  is  properly  prepared  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion we  have  not  been  able  to  gather  from  other  sources.  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Scott,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  will  speak  on  "The 
Growing  and  Handling  of  Cotton." 

THE  GROWING  AND  HANDLING  OF  COTTON 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association: 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  timidity  in  coming  before  a  body  like  this, 
most  of  you  resident  in  the  South,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  growing 
and  handling  cotton,  something  which  you  are  familiar  with  and  know 
all  about  I  think  you  really  do  know^  all  about  it,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  I  can  bring  to  you  today  any  new  facts  on  this  subject. 
But  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  bring  you  a  new  point  of  view  and  perhaps 
direct  your  minds  toward  a  type  of  collective  action  as  manufacturers 
which  may  make  it  possible  for  the  conditions  of  cotton  growing  and 
handling  of  cotton  to  be  bettered. 

I  am  very  glad  I  am  following  Mr.  Claxton,  because  I  think  in  his 
wonderful  address  on  the  subject  of  education  he  has,  in  part  at  least, 
prepared  your  minds  for  what  I  may  have  to  say  to  you. 

The  di£Bcidties  involved  in  growing  cotton  have  been  heralded  in  the 
press,  elaborated  in  the  Pullman  car  and  even  proclaimed  from  the  pul- 
pit, until  the  public  mind  has  become  atrophied  on  the  question.  It  was 
the  fate  of  Cassandra  to  be  always  warning  the  Trojans  of  the  impend- 
ing fate  of  their  city  and  to  be  always  disregarded.  Today,  it  seem 
to  be  the  fate  of  any  one  who  issues  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the  present 
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backward  trend  in  producing  cotton,  to  be  met  with  a  polite  audience, 
possibly,  but  with  no  constructive  or  enthusiastic  co-operation  looking 
to  improvement. 

It  will  be  interesting,  I  am  sure,  to  see  in  concise  form  the  facts 
regarding  cotton  consumption  and  production: 

Table  A 
(Compiled  by  John  A.  Todd)  Figures  for  the  World 

Mean                   Mean  Balance  on 

Crops.            Consumption  Shortage 

Year                                                 Bales                   Bales  Bales 

1904-05 19,648,000       17,726,000  1,920,000  over 

1905-06 17,266,000       18,214,000  948,000  short 

1906-07 20,815,000       19,523,000  1,292,000  over 

1907-08 17.564,000        19,393,000  1,829,000  short 

1908-09 20,229,000       19,828,000  401,000  over 

1909-10 17,216,000       19,148,000  1,932,000  short 

1910-11 18,854,000       20,222,000  1,368,000  short 

1911-12 22,157,000       21,495,000  662,000  over 

1912-13 21,503,000       22,302,000  799,000  short 

1913-14 23,309,000       22,296,000  1,013,000  over 

Figures  are  not  yet  available  for  years  1914  to  1920,  inclusive. 


Table  B 

(American  Crop  and  Consumption) 

Commercial  Balance  on 

Crop.  Consumption.  Shortage. 

Year                                                   Bales  Bales  Bales 

1904-05. 13,656,000  12,664,000  992,000   over 

1905-06 11,443,000  12,081.000  638,000  short 

1906-07 13,735,000  13,203,000  532,000  over 

1907-08 , 11,456,000  12,112,000  656,000  short 

1908-09 13,831,000  13,157,000  674,000  over 

1909-10 10,592,000  11,754,000  1,162,000  short 

1910-11 11,896,000  12,054,000  68,000  short 

1911-12 16,108,000  14,515,000  1,593,000  over 

1912-13 14,106,000  14,715,000  609,000  short 

1913-14 14,882,000  15.541,000  341,000  over 

1914-15 15,108,000  13,834,000  1,274,000  over 

1915-16 12,038,000  14,812,000  1,874,000  short 

1916-17 12,941,000  13,906,000  965,000  short 

1917-18 11,907,000  12,282,000  375,000  short 

1918-19 11,640,000  10,620,000  1,020,000  over 


195,429.000      197,250.000 
1.821.000  inc.  consumption  over  production. 
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The  facts  show  that  more  cotton  from  the  American  crop  has  been 
consumed  than  grown  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  we  now  face  a 
demand  for  cotton  unparallelled  in  history  with  no  adequate  provision 
for  meeting  it 

On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  less  cotton,  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes  more  or  less  familiar:  (a)  The  boll-wevil,  pink  boll 
worm  and  other  pests  are  more  widespread  every  year,  and  no  sure 
method  of  combating  them  has  as  yet  become  generally  known, 
especially  in  areas  newly  ravaged,  (b)  There  has  been  a  persistent 
propaganda  by  state  and  government  agencies  and  from  private  sources 
urging  farmers  to  diversify  their  crops,  plant  less  cotton  and  more 
wheat,  vegetables  and  fruit  During  the  war  this  was  made  a  measure 
of  patriotism,  (c)  There  has  been  a  most  alarming  exodus  of  farm 
labor  from  the  South,  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  many 
places  to  get  hands  to  work  cotton,  (d)  The  high  wages  paid  on  public 
work,  road  buildings,  etc.,  have  attracted  many  farm  laborers  from 
the  fields. 

In  the  face  of  these  very  evident  and  incontrovertible  facts  what 
should  the  manufacturers  do? 

(a)  We  can  do  nothing—a  "safe"  policy,  a  continuation  of  past 
procedure,  but  a  policy  which  confessedly  will  get  us  nowhere  so  far  as 
helping  to  improve  conditions ;  or, 

(b)  We  can  begin  to  study  our  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of 
properly  safeguarding  our  raw  material,  and  such  a  course  would 
involve : 

1.  The  collection  of  data  as  to  production  and  consumption  of 
cotton  at  home  and  abroad,  putting  such  information  in  clear  and  simple 
form  and  distributing  it  widely  to  growers  and  consumers  alike. 

2.  We  should  seek  out  and  encourage  all  agencies,  state,  govern- 
mental or  private,  which  are  trying  to  grow  more  and  better  cotton. 
A  man  like  David  Cokcr,  of  Hartsville,  S.  C,  should  be  encouraged 
in  his  great  work  of  developing  better  seed  and  might  properly  have 
the  endorsement  of  this  association.  Is  there  a  state  department  of 
agriculture  doing  particularly  good  work?  It  should  be  endorsed  and 
aided.  We  should  try  to  foais  all  the  agencies  we  have  against  the 
forces  of  nature  and  economics  which  have  tried  to  discourage  the 
farmer  and  are  diverting  him  from  growing  cotton. 

3.  We  should  establish  a  point  of  contact  through  which  growers 
and  manufacturers  might  meet,  and  we  should  have  duly  accredited 
representatives  at  meetings  of  cotton  growers  and  invite  their  repre- 
sentatives to  our  meetings.  We  should  provide  a  means  of  transmitting 
information  and  building  up  good  will  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  cotton  industry — the  producer  and  the  spinner. 

4.  We  might  very  properly  establish  a  bureau  to  assist  in  dissem- 
inating information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  fighting  pests,  or  the  value 
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of  proper  seed  fertilization  and  cultivation.  We  could  help  in  demon- 
strating the  value  of  modem  machinery  and  methods  and  help  lift  the 
amazing  pall  of  ignorance  in  which  many  farmers  live. 

5.  We  might  fight  consistently  to  have  cotton  purchased  from  the 
farmer  at  a  price  based  on  grade,  to  stimulate  him  to  produce  better 
cotton  and  to  reward  him  for  doing  so.  We  certainly  could  protest 
against  the  present  barbarous  method  of  sampling  and  handling  cotton 
and  lend  our  united  strength  toward  improving  the  present  conditions. 

The  President  :  We  thank  Mr.  Scott  very  much  for  what 
he  has  had  to  say,  and  as  to  his  resolutions,  if  there  is  no 
objection,  I  will  refer  them  to  our  committee  on  resolutions 
which  will  report  at  the  business  meeting  tomorrow.  Mr.  Geer, 
chairman  of  the  resolutions  conmiittee,  will  please  obtain  from 
Mr.  Scott  the  resolutions  just  read  and  prepare  his  report  for 
tomorrow's  meeting. 

Immediately  after  adjournment  please  bear  in  mind  that  wc 
have  to  have  that  photograph  taken. 

Meet  promptly  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  and  hear  two  very 
eloquent  addresses  by  splendid  men. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  am  requested  to  announce  that  the  ladies' 
reception  committee  is  on  the  balcony  in  the  lobby  and  desire 
especially  to  meet  all  the  ladies  in  attendance  at  this  conven- 
tion. I  hope  you  will  meet  them  very  promptly,  and  further- 
more that  you  gentlemen  will  take  occasion  to  meet  the  ladies 
who  extend  to  you  the  hospitality  of  Richmond. 


Thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day. 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  25, 3:00  P.  M. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  telegram  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  association  which  I  will  read : 

"Converters  Association  adopted  resolution  to  refuse  cancellation 
and  insist  upon  acceptance  merchandise  tendered  for  delivery.  Will 
resort  to  legal  action  if  necesary  to  protect  rights  of  contract/'  (Signed) 
Daily  News  Record. 

Mr.  Miller  of  the  local  entertainment  committee  wishes  to 
make  an  announcement. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  wish  to  repeat  the  annoimcement  of  the 
entertainment  for  the  ladies  tonight.  They  will  leave  at  7 
o'clock  for  a  dinner  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  and  after- 
wards a  theater  party  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies'  commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  you  will  remind  them  and  give  the  ladies  of 
Richmond  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  hospitality. 

To  the  men  I  want  to  say  that  tomorrow  after  the  morning 
session  is  over,  at  1  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  buffet  luncheon 
at  the  Commonwealth  Club,  just  west  of  the  hotel.  We  want 
all  of  you  to  remain  over  and  those  of  you  who  have  engage- 
ments to  play  golf  in  the  afternoon  will  be  furnished  automo- 
biles to  reach  the  Country  Club  and  the  Hermitage  Club,  leav- 
ing the  Commonwealth  Club  at  2 :30. 

The  President  :  The  Board  of  Governors  meeting  will  take 
place  immediately  after  tlie  afternoon  session  in  one  of  the 
rooms  adjoining  this  auditorium.  The  banquet  tonight  will 
begin  at  9  o'clock.  Tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  the  busi- 
ness meeting,  and  we  wish  to  extend  an  invitation,  not  only  to 
the  speakers  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  come  here  to  address 
the  convention,  but  the  local  committees  of  both  men  and 
women  to  attend  our  business  meeting.  We  have  nothing  to 
hide.  We  feel  that  we  are  an  industry  that  do  not  need  to  hide 
anything. 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  Eagle's  Nest  to  the  Coast,  but  we  have 
a  man  with  us  who  made  the  leap,  and  when  he  made  the  leap 
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he  carried  with  him  some  of  that  sterling  character  that  sur- 
rounds Eagle's  Nest.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  G>mpany,  and  former  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerre  of  the  United  States. 

"OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES" 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 

Association: 

I  did  not  make  the  jump  from  The  Eagle's  Nest  to  the  coast  as  an 
entirely  permanent  jump,  because,  like  all  mountain  men,  we  go  back 
home  again  and  we  hope  to  be  laid  away  in  the  mountains  finally,  and 
I  have  just  come  from  a  trip  to  the  mountains  where  I  spent  a  week 
or  ten  days  catching  mountain  trout  and  playing  golf  on  the  splendid 
links  up  there  at  Asheville,  and  so  the  ships  and  merchant  marine  has 
been  very  much  out  of  my  mind  and  I  am  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
point  of  view  of  the  average  American  citizen  who  figures  that  it  is 
not  much  of  his  business  anyway  and  he  is  getting  along  pretty  well  as 
he  is,  so  why  bother  about  ships. 

In  fact,  ship  transportation  is  a  near  cousin  to  railroad  transporta- 
tion, and  many  of  us  felt  for  years,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  the 
greatest  railroad  executives  of  the  country  that  railroads  need  to  be 
kept  up,  that  terminals  need  to  be  built,  that  the  property  must  be 
extended  and  equipment  supplied — we  really  didn't  believe  it  because 
when  we  got  on  the  trains  they  ran  as  usual  and  we  had  the  physical 
evidence  that  our  transportation  system  was  in  fine  condition,  and  today 
as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  many  years  of  limiting  income  and  of  rais- 
ing out-go,  we  find  our  country  more  seriously  crippled  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  its  whole  history  in  regard  to  its  transportation,  and  today 
we  face  a  situation  which  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  solve,  and  if  it 
can  be  solved  without  national  disaster  we  shall  be  very  fortunate 
indeed.  And  so  many  people  say:  "We  have  the  ships  now,  we  have 
built  them,  we  have  spent  three  billions  in  building  the  ships ;  therelore 
we  have  a  merchant  marine ;  so  why  bother  about  it  any  more  ?** 

I  take  it,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  very  much  interested  in  taxes,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  us,  manufacturers  particularly.  It  is  a  right 
sore  point.  During  the  war  we  spent  as  a  result  of  seventy-five  years  of 
neglect  of  a  prime  national  industry,  very  close  to  four  billion  dollars 
to  obtain  a  marine  which  before  the  war  could  have  been  bought  for 
less  than  a  billion  and  a  half,  and  today  we  are  building  ships  at  $250 
a  ton  that  we  used  to  be  glad  to  get  $50  a  ton  for.  Our  expendittires 
do  not  stop  there.  As  a  result  of  our  war  policy,  inaugurated  early  in 
the  war,  on  creating  a  differential  in  favor  of  shipbuilding  wages  in 
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order  to  build  the  ships — we  had  to  have  labor — and  because  of  ibat 
the  high  costs  the  United  States  over  has  been  raised  more  than  from 
any  other  single  cause,  and  today  the  railroad  situation  is  more  compli- 
cated by  it  than  by  any  other  cause.  A  first-class  mechanic  in  a  rail- 
road shop  today  gets  seventy-two  cents  an  hour.  The  same  mechanic 
with  the  same  training  in  a  shipyard  gets  eighty  cents  an  hour.  We 
created  a  differential  in  favor  of  shipbuilding,  but  unfortunately  at  that 
time  it  was  not  seen  that  the  entire  industrial  and  economic  resources 
of  the  country  would  be  required  to  win  the  war.  And  we  have  not 
gotten  over  the  upset  yet. 

Now  the  merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  cost  them  for  all  the  ships  then  in 
commission  about  one  billion  dollars.  So  gentlemen  who  say  we  will 
have  a  marine  but  we  will  not  pay  for  it  cannot  neglect  the  lesson  of  the 
war  where  we  didn't  have  a  marine  and  we  paid  for  it  three  or 
four  times.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  havn't  got  a  well  balanced 
one  yet.  You  and  I  read  in  the  papers  how  we  would  build  ships  by  the 
mile  and  by  the  yard  and  everything  else.  We  would  standardize  them 
so  that  everybody  could  build  a  ship  and  everybody  could  own  one. 
Well,  the  theory  was  very  nice.  But  when  you  get  so  you  can  build  a 
ship  of  a  certain  type,  a  standardized  type,  lo  and  behold  you  have  more 
of  that  kind  than  you  want.  Of  course  you  can  learn  to  build  a  5,000-ton 
freight  ship  or  a  10,000-ton  ship  according  to  a  pattern.  But  that  is  not 
ship-building.  That  is  one  part  of  it.  That  is  something  like  cotton 
manufacturing  where  you  turn  out  one  kind  of  goods  and  specialize  on 
that  in  order  to  secure  quantity  production.  But  that  is  not  cootton 
manufacturing.  Ship-building  is  a  ramified  industry  and  it  takes  a 
whole  lot  of  people  to  do  it  right. 

Of  course  we  have  the  ships  now  and  the  Government  is  being 
pressed  to  dispose  of  them  to  private  owners.  I  take  it  that  like  all 
good  business  men  in  the  United  States  you  gentlemen  do  not  believe 
in  government  ownership  of  anything  which  may  be  owned  and  operated 
by  private  initiative.  (Applause.)  Business  men  in  every  business 
organization  in  this  country  have  gone  on  record  on  that  point  The 
government  has  this  10,000,000  tons  of  ships.  What  should  it  do  with 
them?  How  should  they  be  operated?  We  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
government  disposing  of  these  ships,  but  as  good  taxpayers  and  good 
citizens  interested  in  the  ships  we  do  not  want  them  to  give  them 
away.  We  do  not  want  them  sold  for  less  than  they  are  worth  or 
for  more  than  they  are  worth.  What  is  the  basis  of  value  of  this 
fleet?  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  invested  in  ships,  you  would  invest 
on  the  basis  of  your  principal  being  secure  and  that  a  fair  retui^ 
on  your  money  was  a  reasonably  assured  thing.  When  you  buy 
them  now,  or  a  dozen  of  them  now,  it  is  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
There  are  only  two  classes  to  buy  them:    Either  a  man  who  has  the 
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shipping  business  so  secure  that  he  feels  that  he  can  keep  on  operating 
^em  regardless  of  conditions,  or  the  other  who  will  buy  them  as  a 
Igamble,  who  will  operate  them  if  he  can,  and  if  he  cannot,  turn  them 
back  to  the  goveiinment.  But  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  values  of 
these  ships  is  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  be  operated.  Is  the 
government  going  to  give  to  those  vessels  any  preferential  treatment? 
It  is  no  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  of  differential  duties  or 
preferential  treatment  except  to  say  that  for  over  a  Jiundred  years  we 
did  not  undertake  to  build  and  operate  ships  except  in  our  coastwise 
trade.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  we  carried  ninety-two  per 
cent  of  our  products  in  our  own  vessels.  We  did  it  by  the  very  simple 
expedient  of  saying  that  in  the  carrying  of  our  own  goods  to  our  own 
customers  and  in  bringing  back  their  goods  to  us  in  return  we  would 
give  our  own  vessels  preferential  treatment  in  that  trade  as  compared 
with  the  vessels  of  the  other  party  who  had  no  primary  interest  in  the 
business.  As  a  result  of  the  War  of  1812,  which  we  won  on  paper  and 
which  we  lost  in  the  treaty,  we  gave  up  that  right.  It  prevented  us 
from  granting  to  our  own  vessels  any  adavntage.  And  from  1828, 
when  we  gave  up  the  last  shred  of  preferential  treatment  of  our  own 
vessels,  our  merchant  marine  has  gone  down  and  down  until  in  1920 
we  carry  less  than  twenty  percent,  and  that  twenty  per  cent  is  largely 
controlled  by  railroads  or  by  interests  which  were  so  firmly  intrenched 
that  they  did  not  require  preferential  treatment  in  order  to  retain 
that  small  percentage  of  our  shipping. 

Before  the  war  the  wheat  men  of  the  North  and  the  cotton  men  of 
the  South  said :  "We  do  not  care  whose  ships  carry  our  goods  so  they 
are  carried  by  the  ships  granting  the  cheapest  rates."  We  had  kept  the 
coastwise  ships  for  our  own  trade,  or  we  would  not  have  had  any  ships 
at  all.  When  it  came  to  sending  our  soldiers  to  France  we  did  not  have 
the  ships  to  carry  them.  One  million  were  sent  under  foreign  flags; 
one-half  million  under  the  American  flag ;  and  another  one-half  million 
in  captured  German  ships  which  they  were  kind  enough  to  leave  in 
our  harbors  when  they  entered  the  war.  And  we  would  not  have  got  into 
the  war  at  all  had  we  had  to  depend  upon  our  own  shipping.  When 
the  President  went  abroad  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  best  he 
could,  did  we  have  a  ship  to  carry  him?  He  travelled  in  a  ship  of 
German  make.  Even  the  German  names  are  still  on  the  doors  of  that 
ship,  I  am  told.  The  only  thing  American  about  that  ship  was  its  name 
— the  George  Washington.  That  ship  is  German  from  keel  to  truck. 
I  under  stand  the  German  signs  are  still  on  the  staterooms.  Why  did 
he  go  abroad  in  the  George  Washington?  We  didn't  have  a  suitable 
ship  for  his  use.  Why,  gentlemen,  did  we  not  have  a  suitable  ship? 
When  the  Panama  Canal  Act  was  passed,  and  after  we  had  spent 
$40(^000,000  on  the  Panama  Canal,  it  was  provided  that  no  ship  might 
pass  through  the  canal  any  share  of  which  was  controlled  by  a  trans- 
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continental  railroad.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  wished  to  build 
two  George  Washingtons.  They  asked  no  aid  of  any  kind,  but  they 
wanted  to  build  and  operate  these  ships  through  the  canal  to  San 
Francisco  and  on  out  to  the  Orient  But  they  were  no  allowed  to 
build  these  ships.  We  were  afraid  the  railroads  would  dominate  the 
canal  We  were  not  afraid  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  They  can  run 
their  ships  through  the  Canal  now.  We  are  very  fond  in  this  country 
of  getting  after  our  own  "big  business/'  but  we  don't  pay  very  much 
attention  to  anybody  else's  "big  business."  It  seem  the  penalty  of 
success  is  to  incur  the  political  displeasure  of  a  good  many  gentlemen 
who  express  their  displeasure  at  the  cotton  manufacturers  and  other 
manufacturers. 

Everybody  in  the  business  knows  that  before  the  war  the  shipping 
of  the  world  was  controlled  from  London  and  Berlin,  and  a  few 
gentlemen  in  those  centers  ran  the  shipping  of  the  world  and  fixed  the 
rates.    We  did  not  mind  that. 

Anyway,  the  President  went  to  France  and  back  again  a  couple  of 
times  in  the  George  Washington,  and  it  does  look  to  me  like  in  trying 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  in  sending  our  Chief  Executive 
to  settle  them,  that  it  would  comport  with  our  dignity  to  send  him  in  a 
vehicle  of  our  own  making.  We  think  so  little  of  these  things  that  most 
Americans  going  to  New  York  and  seeing  a  ship  in  the  New  York 
harbor  think  it  is  an  American  ship.  We  think  so  little  of  it  that  even  in 
the  printing  of  our  money  we  put  on  the  back  of  some  of  our  bills  a 
four-funnel  German  ship ;  there  has  never  been  an  American  ship  built 
like  it  in  the  world. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  ship-builders  ?  We  build  ships  for  people 
to  make  money  with.  We  build  warships  too,  and  in  this  country  we 
build  and  design  and  complete  as  good  and  better  warships  than  any 
country  in  the  world.  We  do  not  think  of  going  abroad  to  build  them, 
and  furthermore  it  costs  but  little  more  to  build  tjhem  here.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  requires  some  practice  to  build  ships.  It  requires  a  start 
to  build  ships.  And  we  cannot  build  ships  unless  men  think  they  can 
operate  them  successfully.  So  with  this  immense  fleet  we  have  and  its 
disposition  to  private  owners  the  government  has  within  itself  the 
power  to  fix  the  policy  under  which  they  shall  be  operated.  If  the 
conditions  are  going  to  be  what  they  have  been,  then  in  fairness  those 
who  may  purchase  the  ships  should  know  it  If  the  conditions  are 
going  to  be  such  that  a  purchaser  may  feel  that  he  can  gamble  on  the 
operation  of  his  ships,  then  they  should  frankly  so  state  it  It  should 
in  decency  settle  upon  its  policy  before  it  sells  its  ships.  Otherwise,  it 
may  sell  its  ships  at  a  loss  to  itself,  or  it  may  sell  them  to  a  customer 
who  has  to  gamble  on  the  chance  to  operate  them  successfully.  There- 
fore, with  three  billion  dollars  of  ships  to  sell,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
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part  of  good  government,  of  good  sense,  to  say,  '*These  arc  the  terms 
under  which  you  can  operate,  and  we  will  sell  you  the  ships/' 

That  is  only  one  factor.  The  skilled  men  to  operate  the  ships  are 
very  important.  We  are  somewhat  short  in  them  now.  We  are  building 
them  up.  The  agencies  abroad  to  handle  the  ships  at  the  other  end,  to 
look  after  the  return  cargoes ;  we  have  practically  none  of  them.  They 
are  an  absolute  essential.  The  insurance  of  the  vessel  and  the  cargo  is 
one  of  the  prime  factors ;  involves  probably  more  money  than  any  other 
outlay  on  account  of  shipping.  Your  insurance  now  is  practically  all 
carried  abroad.  Marine  insurance  in  this  country  was  so  scarce  before 
the  war  that  when  you  built  a  battleship  for  your  Uncle  Sam,  you 
insured  it  in  London  and  Berlin,  you  could  not  insure  in  the  United 
States.  And  actually  at  our  place  we  have  had  a  ship  damaged  by  fire 
in  course  of  construction,  and  a  very  excellent  friend  of  mine,  an 
Englishman,  had  to  get  permission  from  the  navy  department  to  go 
aboard  and  inspect  it  and  tell  us  when  we  had  repaired  it  and  whether 
we  could  insure  it.  Lloyds  is  a  very  fine  organization,  a  classification 
society  on  which  insurance  is  based,  represented  throughout  the  world 
by  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and  you  build  your  ship  to  suit  them,  and 
the  design  is  to  suit  them,  the  workmanship  is  to  suit  them.  Now, 
perhaps,  someone  thinks  he  can  operate  a  business  in  the  United  States 
to  suit  the  nationals  of  another  country.  But  the  United  States  has 
generally  got  along  because  it  has  discarded  most  of  the  rules  in  engi- 
neering and  other  lines  as  practised  abroad,  and  it  has  built  its  railroads 
and  its  cotton  mills  in  its  own  way.  Why  don't  we  do  something  of  our 
own  ?  We  are  engaged  in  doing  it,  but  it  is  a  long  haul.  We  have  gotten 
up  a  classification  society  to  class  our  ships  as  built,  but  it  will  not  be 
done  this  year,  or  next  year,  and  it  will  not  be  finished  in  ten  years. 
It  requires  time. 

Importance  of  the  Control  of  the  Sea 

The  control  of  the  sea,  the  control  of  the  channels  of  commerce,  is 
just  as  important  to  a  man  shipping  his  goods  out  of  Norfolk  or  New 
York,  out  of  Australia  or  China  or  South  Africa  or  Europe,  as  the 
control  of  the  rails  over  which  it  runs.  When  you  get  into  ocean  trans- 
portation, they  say  the  ocean  is  free,  anyone  free  to  engage  in  it  It 
is  not  so  free  that  you  can  particularly  notice  it.  Not  if  the  other  men 
have  the  terminals,  the  coaling  stations,  the  agencies,  the  return  cargoes 
already  secured,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  transportation. 

We  might  get  along  without  a  marine  of  our  own.  We  have  for 
years  and  years.  But  we  have  discovered  during  this  war  that  any 
country  to  be  a  free  and  independent  country  able  to  exercise  its  own 
judgment,  and  do  its  own  job  in  peace  and  war  must  have  this  vital 
thing  or  else  it  must  stay  at  home.  We  have  heard  much  about  the 
peace  of  the  world  lately,  and  the  league  of  nations;  and  after  all. 
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what  does  it  simmer  down  to?  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
stand  as  the  two  great  steadfast  factors  in  the  world  that  will  save 
the  world  if  it  is  to  be  saved.  Two  partners,  if  you  please,  working 
together  along  the  same  lines  and  with  the  same  ideas.  But  if  we  are 
to  remain  partners  it  is  necessary  that  that  partnership  be  based  on 
something  fundamentally  sound,  and  that  is  that  each  of  the  partners 
shall  have  the  things  that  belong  to  them  in  order  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence as  far  as  possible.  You  and  I  cannot  be  partners  in  any 
business  if  I  mtist  ride  to  the  office  and  back  m  your*  automobile,  must 
be  dependent  upon  you  for  getting  my  bread.  It  cannot  be.  And  the 
wisest  and  best  Englishmen  know  that  it  cannot  be;  know  that  the 
United  States  must  have  the  things  that  necessarily  and  fundamentally 
belong  to  a  country  determined  to  live  its  own  life  in  its  own  way. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  this  to  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  goods,  you 
say?  How  long?  The  United  States  at  this  time,  or  as  soon  as  it  gets 
to  work  again,  will  have  after  the  replacement  of  our  own  depleted 
markets  a  surplus  of  manufacturing  capacity  estimated  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  per  cent.  That  surplus  must  be  disposed  of  abroad. 
A  good  deal  of  our  goods  are  going  abroad  now.  That  will  continue. 
It  is  a  necessity  to  us.  In  years  gone  by  men  came  to  us  with  their 
ships  for  their  raw  materials  which  they  had  to  have.  No  difficulty 
about  a  man  coming  for  cotton  or  copper  or  things  he  has  to  manu- 
facture. But  when  you  are  disposing  of  manufactured  goods,  it  is  a 
vastly  different  proposition.  These  goods  out  in  competition  with  man- 
ufacturers in  the  world.  You  say :  Why  should  not  we  send  them  in  a 
Norwegian  ship  or  a  British  ship  or  a  French  ship?  Do  you  think 
anyone  else  is  going  to  market  your  goods  in  the  same  way  you  would 
market  them  ?  Do  you  think  the  nationals  of  any  other  country  would 
take  your  products  into  Europe  or  South  America  and  market  them 
through  their  agents,  their  merchants,  their  banking  connections,  in  the 
same  way  that  they  would  market  their  own?  The  goods  we  have 
mostly  sold  abroad  have  been  the  things  where  we  were  not  in  very 
keen  competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Men  say  that  England  has  never  favored  her  marine  much.  Their 
memories  are  short.  They  started  out  in  1660  under  Oliver  Cromwell 
with  a  proclamation  that  all  goods  leaving  England  would  be  carried  in 
British  ships.  There  was  quite  a  howl  raised  at  the  time.  She  has 
paid  some  subsidies.  She  has  paid  whatever  was  necessary  to  be  paid. 
She  has  had  a  tremendous  advantage  over  us;  in  fact,  two  or  three; 
but  prime  and  principally  is  that  Great  Britain  lives  by  virtue  of  it  sea 
commerce.  That  is  her  life.  Without  it  she  is  gone.  So  there  is  the 
spur  of  necessity.  Another  advantage  is  that  her  people  have  kept  to 
the  sea  while  ours  have  developed  the  country.  Another  advantage  is 
that  London  is  the  financial  center  of  the  world.  We  all  read  during 
the  war  that  it  had  moved  over  to  New  York.    A  good  many  of  us  have 
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noticed  that  it  has  moved  back  again.  We  may  have  the  money,  but 
London  has  the  advantage  in  a  great  many  ways.  Among  others,  its 
geographical  position  is  such  that  in  all  probability  London  will  be  the 
financial  center  of  the  world  for  many  years  to  come.  Not  that  we 
want  to  go  into  competition  with  them  to  absorb  their  trade ;  but  if  we 
have  a  trade  of  our  own,  with  our  own  customer,  it  does  seem  to  me 
but  the  part  of  wisdom  and  good  sense  that  we  should  say  in  regard 
to  that  trade  that  this  is  ours,  and  not  hand  it  over  to  the  common 
carrier  of  the  seas. 

The  economic  factor  is  a  big  one.  The  political  factor  is  a  much 
greater  one.  We  had  an  experience  in  this  country  many  years  ago 
with  our  railroads.  We  found  out  that  the  railroads  of  the  country 
had  developed  a  political  strength  that  was  considered  a  menace  in 
many  States.  Hence  there  followed  the  formation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  has  wrought  a  great  deal  of  good  and  a 
good  deal  of  destruction,  too,  I  presume;  but  anyway  we  know  that 
whoever  controlled  transportation  came  pretty  close  to  controlling  a 
good  many  other  things.  And  whoever  controls  the  transportation  of 
the  world  controls  everything  else. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  peace  lately,  the  peace  of  the  world. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  any  lasting  peace  until  we  control  the  trans- 
portation necessary  to  our  own  commerce,  until  the  right  of  any  nation 
to  control  the  transportation  necessary  to  its  own  commerce,  with  its 
own  customers,  is  recognized,  because  thereby  we  do  away  with  a  good 
deal  of  political  control.  The  idea  of  our  doing  business  with  any 
country  on  terms  not  agreeable  to  us  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd. 

A  Most  Potent  Factor 

You  all  know  the  value  of  salesmen  in  your  business.  Is  there  any 
salesman  in  a  foreign  market  that  will  compare  with  an  American  ship, 
flying  the  American  flag,  officered  and  manned  by  Americans,  operating 
through  American  agencies,  and  showing  the  merchants  of  those  coun- 
tries and  the  people  of  those  countries  that  the  Americans  are  there  to 
do  business  in  a  truly  American  way?  Not  dependent  upon  other  people 
for  their  transportation;  not  dependent  upon  other  people  for  their 
insurance;  not  dependent  upon  the  merchants  of  other  nationalities  to 
sell  their  goods?  You  might  as  well  have  a  department  store  and  tuni 
over  the  delivery  to  your  competitor. 

Now  how  might  that  condition  be  changed?  The  history  of  our 
legislation  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  was,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  covering  some  twenty  years,  that  not  a  line  or  a  comma  or  a  word 
was  written  into  the  national  statutes  that  any  shipbuilder  or  owner  or 
(^erator  wanted.  It  was  invariably  not  done.  We  were  called  a 
monopoly  by  as  high  an  authority  as  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
I  saw  the  other  day  in  the  New  York  World  an  article  containing  the 
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Statement  that  the  coastwise  shipping  of  the  United  States  was  a 
monopoly.  Is  it?  It  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  monopoly  that  the 
lawyers  of  Richmond  have  on  the  legal  business  of  their  community. 
Very  much  the  same  kind  of  monopoly  as  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  on  the  office  of  president ;  you  must  be  born  in  this  country 
in  order  to  ever  become  its  president,  and  some  hundred  million  of  us 
have  a  monc^oly  on  that  job.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Unless  our  coastwise 
trade  had  been  held  for  our  own  people  we  would  have  had  no  vessels 
at  all  to  go  into  this  war. 

Then  you  gentlemen  say  why  don't  you  manufacture  ships  the  same 
way  we  manufacture  cotton  goods,  we  make  them  as  cheap  as  they  do 
in  Lancashire.  Ship-building  is  not  manufacturing,  gentlemen.  The 
process  of  manufacturing,  of  duplicated  work,  in  the  ship-yard  will 
not  comprehend  five  per  cent  of  the  labor.  It  is  building,  gentlemen. 
It  is  vastly  different  from  machine  manufacturing  as  we  understand  it 
Yet  when  the  war  came  on  our  costs  were  about  the  same  as  the 
British  costs.  Now  they  have  shot  up  to  a  great  deal  more.  Even  if 
our  costs  of  building  and  operating  were  the  same,  the  man  that  goes 
into  the  ship  carrying  business  had  better  look  out,  because  he  will  need 
some  assistance  from  somebody  to  get  established  in  the  business  which 
is  already  operated  by  someone  else.  And  unless  the  government  of  the 
United  States  settles  on  a  policy  which  will  give  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country  a  preferential  treatment  of  some  kuid,  it  will  not  have  a  marine 
and  this  fleet  which  it  has  built  will  eventually  pass  under  a  foreign 
flag.  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  reputation  on  that,  and  so  is  every  other 
man  who  is  experienced  in  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
will  grant  that  preferential  treatment  in  the  beginning,  after  they  get 
established  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  will  be  able  to  run  without 
being  helped  at  all.  How  did  Germany  build  up  its  fleet?  By  giving 
their  own  ships  the  preferences  which  we  all  know  about  so  that  the 
ships  of  other  nations  could  not  profitably  enter  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
or  other  German  ports  in  competition  with  the  German  fleet.  How  did 
England  build  up  its  fleet?  I  have  seen  an  Englishman  stay  in  New 
York  six  weeks  to  catch  an  English  vessel  back  to  Europe.  They  give 
a  preferential  treatment  which,  while  not  on  the  statute  books,  is  the 
roost  powerful  kind  of  preferential  treatment  and  which  is  more  effective 
than  any  statute  could  be.  They  deal  with  their  own  people,  because 
they  realize  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  vitally  interested.  The  aver- 
age American  had  as  soon  go  in  a  German  or  a  French  ship  as  an 
American  ship.  You  watch  the  Englishman.  They  know  which  side 
their  bread  is  buttered  on.  They  play  the  game  square,  it  is  true.  But 
so  far  as  the  sea  being  perfectly  free  is  concerned,  a  great  many  gentle- 
men who  have  gone  on  it  have  found  out  differently.  You  arc  per- 
fectly free  to  parallel  the  R.  F.  &  P.  from  here  to  Washington ;  but  I 
don't  notice  anyone  doing  it.    The  Englishman  is  ahead  of  everyone  else 
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about  100  3rears  in  the  salt  water  business,  and  their  merchants  who 
trade  all  over  the  world  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  everybody.  Their 
name  is  a  synonym  for  upright,  honorable  methods.  They  gave  aid 
when  aid  was  needed,  and  they  will  do  so  again  whenever  it  become 
necessary. 

Now  you  say  if  we  give  preferential  treatment  they  will  retaliate. 
We  want  them  to.  In  the  carriage  of  commerce  between  us  and  Great 
Britain  we  would  accord  to  them  the  same  treatment  as  they  would  give 
to  us  in  that  trade.  But  we  would  not  accord  to  the  Norwegian  the 
same  treatment  when  he  attempted  to  compete  with  us  in  the  trade 
with  England  in  the  handling  of  our  goods,  our  commerce,  with  Eng- 
land. It  is  quite  simple.  You  have  an  automobile  and  I  have  one.  We 
both  pay  a  state  license  and  we  have  equal  privileges.  But  when  a 
"jitney"  comes  along  and  wants  to  operate  under  that  same  license,  he 
is  told  you  will  have  to  pay  another  license,  one  account  of  your  business 
we  will  tax  you  extra.    That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

You  say  it  will  create  hard  feelings.  I  daresay  there  will  be  some 
hard  feelings  created,  that  some  hard  feelings  exist  today.  And  there 
will  be  a  lot  more  hard  feelings  if  we  do  not  have  our  marine. 

We  have  built  up  our  navy.  We  have  built  up  our  shipping.  Is 
that  fleet  to  be  sacrificed  now?  Is  that  fleet  to  be  turned  loose  now 
practically  naked  at  the  present  time? 

Some  new  operators  say  they  can  operate  them.  Anybody  could 
make  money  with  them  now— except  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
I  think  they  made  $160,000,000  and  it  will  just  about  take  care  of  their 
depreciation  account  for  the  time  they  have  been  operating. 

I  do  not  predict  any  disaster  at  all.  But  that  there  is  a  strong  com- 
petitive time  coming,  every  man  knows,  that  is  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  every  man  knows  he  must  sell  goods  abroad  under  just  as 
favorable  conditions  as  his  foreign  competitor  sells  them  under.  And 
the  only  way  he  can  do  it  is  to  have  his  own  nationals  represented  in 
the  carriage  and  sale  of  those  goods,  and  that  means  your  own  means 
of  transportation. 

Before  the  war  many  great  corporations  of  this  country  bought 
their  ships  abroad.  That  was  good  business.  They  bought  them 
cheaper  then  we  could  build  them.  That  was  good  business — at  least  it 
looked  like  good  business  then.  The  war  came  on.  They  had  orders 
for  large  numbers  of  ships  abroad.  They  couldn't  get  them.  They  came 
to  us  shipbuilders  who  were  still  operating  and  said,  we  want  ships. 
One  of  them  came  to  us  and  wanted  us  to  build  forty-eight  ships  for 
them.  We  said  we  will  build  eight  for  you.  They  asked  why  we  could 
not  build  them  forty-eight  ships.  We  said  the  principal  reason  is  that 
you  have  been  buying  your  ships  abroad  for  the  past  twenty  years  and 
you  cannot  buy  them  in  the  foreign  shipyards  now  or  you  would  still  be 
bu3ring  them  abroad,  and  you  get  eight  instead  of  forty-eight  from  us. 
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And  they  lost  more  money  through  their  inability  to  buy  the  ships  they 
wanted,  ten  times  the  difference  in  cost  which  they  had  saved  by  buying 
abroad. 

There  are  many  questions  that  come  into  this  question  of  a  marine 
more  important  than  the  ship  question.  The  greatest  of  all  free 
traders  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  country,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
said,  "If  there  is  anything  any  country  is  bound  to  protect,  it  is  ship- 
building and  owning,  because  only  in  that  way  can  you  protect  your- 
selves in  commerce  against  the  world."  Yet  it  is  up  to  some  of  us  to 
keep  on  reminding  men  that  they  lost  during  the  war  some  millions 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  marine.  A  marine  is  necessary  to  a  country 
that  lives  upon  the  ocean  and  expects  to  do  business  upon  the  ocean. 

Now  this  commercial  treaty  business  is  the  principal  reason  given 
why  we  could  not  have  preferential  treatment  for  our  own  vessels. 
For  the  last  year  or  so  we  have  heard  much  about  commercial  treaties. 
What  is  a  commercial  treaty?  It  is  a  commercial  convention.  It  may 
be  abrogated  at  the  pleasure  of  either  signatory  on  six  months'  notice. 
We  have  them  with  practically  all  countries.  Most  of  them  have  been 
obrogated,  most  of  them  abrogated  in  part,  from  time  to  time,  some  of 
them  in  whole.  Countries  have  modified  this  agreement  just  like  you 
and  I  might  modify  any  agreement  we  might  have  for  the  sale  of  our 
goods.  It  is  not  any  serious  thing.  We  have  not  abrogated  them 
because  we  were  afraid  of  hurting  someone's  feelings.  There  has  been 
strong  objection  abroad  to  it  When  we  passed  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
in  which  we  gave  a  preference  to  our  own  vessels  in  our  coastwise  trade, 
we  abrogated  that  because  foreign  countries  took  exception  to  it;  took 
exception  to  our  doing  something  for  our  own  commerce.  The  Presi- 
dent favored  it  and  Congress  passed  it.  And  in  the  meantime  the  people 
interested  in  our  own  shipping  could  not  get  anything  from  Congress. 
We  can  abrogate  this  treaty.  Our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  permits  us 
now  in  T)ur  own  direct  trade  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  our  own  vessels. 
The  form  that  discrimination  will  take  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to 
determine,  or  for  the  shipping  board.  But  unless  there  is  a  preferential 
treatment  of  some  kind  for  American  ships  to  enable  the  business  to 
become  established  on  the  waters,  the  vast  fleet  that  has  been  built  up 
in  this  country  will  inevitably,  as  have  other  fleets,  pass  into  foreign 
hands.  It  cannot  be  done.  And  the  proof  of  this  it  that  it  was  not  done 
for  a  period  of  seventy-five  years.  We  gradually  got  eased  out  of  this 
entire  situation,  until  when  the  war  came  upon  us  we  hadn't  enough  ship- 
builders left  to  build  ships  to  carry  our  own  soldiers.  We  had  given  it 
up.  They  said :  You  are  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade ;  you  people 
have  fattened  on  the  public  treasury.  You  will  understand  what  kind  of 
a  monopoly  we  were  when  I  tell  you  that  before  the  war  there  were 
two  ship  yards  in  this  country  that  had  not  gone  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  from  on  to  five  times,  and  been  reorganized.    It 
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takes  a  ship-yard  about  three  breaks  to  go  broke.  We  have  felt,  as  far 
as  our  national  operation  was  concerned,  that  the  views  of  foreign  ship 
owners  have  been  very  much  more  potent  than  those  of  our  own  people, 
and  out  in  the  middle  west  where  the  Trans-Atlantic  ship  owners  have 
advertised  in  all  the  newspapers,  spent  millions  a  year,  that  perhaps 
had  something  to  do  with  it  The  fear  of  political  people  to  do  anything 
that  would  put  on  its  feet  a  national  business  necessary  to  the  nation 
cost  us  three  or  four  billions  during  the  war,  and  it  will  cost  us  as  much 
more  if  we  have  another  war,  unless,  as  some  people  think,  we  will 
never  have  another  war.  They  have  not  demonstrated  that  entirely, 
because  the  world  hardly  seems  to  be  through  with  fighting  yet  The 
policy  of  listening  to  those  to  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  the  cheapest 
freight  and  also  to  whose  interest  it  is  to  carry  the  passengers  and 
carry  the  freight  has  been  followed  too  long.  The  passenger  carrying 
business  across  the  Atlantic  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  businesses. 
The  most  of  the  ships  we  built  during  the  war  were  fox  carrying 
freight 

One  reason  why  you  came  to  this  city,  is  not  only  because  of 
its  hospitality,  and  because  of  the  historic  interest  of  Richmond, 
but  you  could  come  comfortably  in  Pullman  cars  and  live  com- 
fortably at  hotels,  so  that  in  the  Atlantic  passenger  carrying  business 
the  big  ships  that  carry  passengers,  that  have  suitable  accommodations, 
and  that  carry  freight,  too,  are  a  prime  necessity,  or  even  more  of  a 
necessity  than  the  ordinary  tramp  carrier.  And  the  ships  that  run  from 
Europe  to  South  America  today  are  the  best  equipped  and  the  most 
luxurious  ships  that  travel  upon  the  ocean  today.  And  if  a  man  is  going 
from  New  York  to  Argentina  or  to  Brazil  he  can  travel  best  to  South- 
ampton and  thence  to  South  America  in  a  British  ship.  And  if  coming 
from  South  America  to  New  York,  he  can  make  better  time  and  travel 
in  more  comfort  by  going  to  Southampton  and  thence  to  New  York. 
And  your  South  American  customer  who  gets  off  at  Southampton  can 
buy  as  cheap  there.  He  may  never  reach  New  York.  They  do  not  pass 
them  through  without  making  every  effort  to  stop  them.  These  ships 
are  a  necessity  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  own  customers  in  a 
foreign  country. 

South  America 

Now  with  South  America,  one  of  our  best  customers,  do  you  know 
that  within  six  years  we  have  bought  twice  as  much  as  we  have  sold 
Her,  and  that  she  buys  her  manufactured  goods  mostly  from  Europe, 
and  is  there  any  reason  why,  with  all  the  coffee  and  hats  and  rubber, 
why  there  should  not  be  exchanged  for  these  products  the  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country?  Is  there  any  prime  reason  why,  instead 
of  shipping  abroad  this  cotton,  you  gentlemen  should  not  make  it  up  at 
home  and  ship  to  our  customers  in  the  finished  product? 
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It  took  US  a  long  time  in  the  South  to  find  out  that  it  did  not  pay 
very  well  merely  to  produce  the  raw  material ;  that  there  was  more  to 
be  made  in  manufacturing  the  cotton;  that  the  man  that  makes  some- 
thing, the  man  who  takes  the  raw  material  and  turns  it  into  something 
useful  and  sells  it,  is  the  useful  man  and  his  reward  is  proportionately 
greater.  And  that  is  what  we  will  do  nationally  one  of  these  days.  I 
do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  we  should  ship  cotton  all  over  the 
world  when  we  can  manufacture  it  here  just  as  well. 

Transportation — which  means  ships,  insurance,  banking  connections, 
selling  arrangements — that  takes  years  to  build.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  our  merchant  marine,  you  gentlemen  want  to  remember  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  build  it  up  into  a  great  thing  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  takes  time  to  build  an  organization.  The  fixing  of  our  policy  now 
will  be  but  the  start  The  conditions  under  which  we  ship  our  goods 
must  be  settled.  Some  preferential  may  be  adopted  through  the  rail- 
roads; but  something  must  be  done  on  the  sea  itself.  We  have  spent 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  improvements  of  our  coasts 
and  terminals.  Are  we  building  up  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  carriage  to  the  ships  of  other  nations  exclusively?  Didn't 
the  war  show  us  that  a  merchant  ship  is  no  longer  a  merchant  ship  in 
time  of  war  but  a  warship  as  well,  manned  and  gunned  as  every  other 
warship?  And  didn't  it  show  us  that  ship-building  suddenly  became 
the  first  busmess  of  the  United  States  from  being  the  twenty-third  busi- 
ness? And  you  and  I  wondered  whether  we  could  build  them  fast 
enough  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  submarines  of  Germany. 

We  may  depend  upon  other  to  execute  c(ur  will  abroad,  but  there  are 
a  whole  lot  of  us  Americans  left  who  think  that  the  United  States  is 
after  all,  through  its  example  as  a  government  and  through  the  example 
of  its  business  men  and  its  men  of  commerce,  one  of  the  greatest 
civilizing  and  humanizing  influences  in  the  world ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  only  way  in  which  our  commerce  can  be  carried  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth  is  by  our  own  people,  in  our  own  way,  doing  business  in 
our  own  way,  carrying  our  commerce  in  our  own  vehicles,  and  exercis- 
ing our  right  as  free  Americans  to  do  business  in  the  proper  way  in  any 
man's  country  without  asking  anybody's  permission. 


The  President  :  It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
go  too  far  in  introducing  to  a  Southern  audience  the  next 
speaker,  for  I  am  sure  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
South  who  can  read  has  heard  of  him.  All  I  can  say  and  wish 
to  say  is  that  without  knowing  the  particular  line  of  thought 
he  intends  taking,  he  will  say  something  and  will  make  you  sit 
up  and  take  notice.    I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  one 
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of  the  best  known  men  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Theodore 
H.  Price. 

Mr.  Price:  I  am  very  much  indebted  for  the  kind  intro- 
duction of  your  president,  although  I  was  somewhat  disturbed 
at  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  earlier  in  the  day  when  he 
remarked  that  I  had  sometimes  been  cussed  quite  freely,  but 
that  he  thought  I  had  in  some  measure  redeemed  myself.  I 
have  not  redeemed  myself,  I  fear,  because  since  I  became  an 
editor  I  have  learned  that  the  versatility  of  the  whole  country 
is  extraordinary.  I  am  continually  reminded  of  a  story  told 
by  an  editor  of  many  years'  experience.  He  said  that  as  an 
editor  he  had  learned  that  it  was  only  safe  to  attack  cme  thing; 
he  had  found  that  it  was  absolutely  safe  to  attack  a  man-eating 
sham,  but  if  he  ventured  to  criticise  anything  else  objection- 
able, he  was  bringing  trouble  on  himself.  So  I  shall  not  be  in 
the  least  disturbed  if  you  feel  like  cursing  me. 

When  this  water  on  the  platform  was  mentioned  this  morn- 
ing, I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Virginian  down  in 
Atlanta  or  Charlotte  who  was  asked  if  he  were  not  a  Virginian. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  am  a  Virginian.  But  up  in  Richmond 
where  I  live  it  is  very  bad  form  to  ask  that  question.  If  a 
man  is  not  a  Virginian,  he  is  ashamed  of  it ;  and  if  he  is,  you 
are  sure  to  find  it  out  without  asking,"  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  a  very  agreeable  and  grateful  recollection  of  a  previous 
meeting  we  had  here  some  four  or  five  years  ago — when  the 
mayor  of  the  town  did  not  stand  upon  the  platform  and  refer 
to  a  glass  of  water,  but  when  the  festive  mint  julep  that  we 
imbibed  over  at  the  Commonwealth  Qub,  I  believe  it  was, 
required  no  apologies. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  selected  for  my  subject  (they  did  not 
impose  a  subject  upon  me)  and  I  have  selected  a  question. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  that  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  answer. 
I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  finally  answered.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  English  member  of  Parliament  who  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  He  was  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  clergyman  was 
present  who  heckled  him  considerably,  and  the  clerg3rman  asked 
him  a  question  which  he  answered  qualifiedly.  The  clergy- 
man insisted  that  he  answer  the  question  Yes  or  No.    He  said, 
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**I  cannot  answer  that  question  Yes  or  No."  The  clergyman 
said,  "Oh,  yes,  you  can  answer  any  question  Yes  or  No."  The 
member  of  Parliament  said,  "I  will  ask  you  a  question  and  see 
whether  you  can  answer  it  Yes  or  No.  Have  you  stopped 
beating  your  wife?"  (Laughter.)  Now  there  are  some  ques- 
tions we  cannot  answer  Yes  or  No  without  incriminating  our- 
selves. I  have  not  attempted  to  answer  the  question.  I  have 
simply  discussed  it.  Just  as  we  do,  some  of  us,  with  our  wives, 
you  know.    We  discuss  it,  but  we  never  make  answer. 

I  know  it  is  tiresome  to  hear  a  paper  read,  but  it  is  more 
accurate  to  read  than  to  speak,  and  I  trust  you  will  bear  with 
me. 

SHALL  WE  SELL  OUR  COTTON  MILLS? 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association: 

When  your  secretary  invited  me  to  address  you  he  allowed  me  to 
select  my  own  subject  and  I  have  taken  the  question:  *'Shal]  we  sell 
our  Cotton  Mills/'  as  one  that  you  might  like  to  hear  discussed  because 
it  is  a  question  that  most  of  you  have  probably  been  called  upon  to 
consider  during  the  last  year  or  eighteen  months. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  it  finally,  but  as  I  have  been  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  sale  of  several  important  mills  within  the  recent 
past  and  have  been  in  negotiation  for  not  a  few  that  are  still  unsold  I 
have  thought  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  considerations  that  have 
weighed  with  those  who  bought  and  those  who  sold  as  well  as  with 
those  who  did  not  sell  might  interest  you. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  some  twenty-five  important  cotton  man- 
ufacturing properties  in  the  United  States  have  changed  hands  since  the 
armistice.  In  England  the  number  has  been  much  larger.  In  a  recent 
article  on  "The  Cotton  Industry  and  Its  Problems,"  Frederick  W. 
Tattersall,  a  recognized  authority  says : 

"During  the  last  twelve  months  a  striking  development  in  the  indus- 
try has  been  the  bu3ring  and  selling  of  mills.  Several  syndicates  have 
been  at  work  and  have  made  offers  for  most  of  the  mills  in  Lancashire. 
Altogether  over  200  concerns  have  changed  hands.  The  proposals  of 
the  buyers  have  generally  been  based  on  so  much  per  share,  and,  of 
course,  much  more  has  been  offered  than  the  value  of  the  shares  in  the 
market  After  the  property  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  owners  a 
fresh  company  has  been  floated  on  a  new  valuation  basis,  and  generally 
the  shares  have  been  applied  for  by  the  public,  although  in  very  few 
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instances  has  a  proper  prospectus  been  issued.  It  has  been  quite  usual 
for  the  shares  to  at  once  be  quoted  at  a  premium,  and  brokers  have 
been  busier  than  ever  before  in  their  lives. 

"A  short  time  ago  the  writer  compiled  a  table  giving  particulars  of 
the  transfer  terms  of  sixty-two  mills.  An  analysis  of  the  figures 
showed  that  the  old  companies  had  a  paid-up  share  capital  of  £2,670,382, 
while  the  paid-up  share  capital  of  the  new  companies  was  £8^234,000. 
This  table  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  as  to  what  has  happened,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  apparent  that  the  share  capital  now  employed  by  a  large 
number  of  factories  in  Lancashire  is  about  three  times  larger  than  in 
1914.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  far  off  the  mark  to  state  that  the  capital 
in  use  by  the  spinning  mills  is  now  somewhere  about  £75,000,000.  This 
mill-buying  movement  has,  of  course,  resulted  in  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  higher  capitalization  of  the  industry  in 
the  years  to  come.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that,  com- 
pared with  five  years  ago,  all  the  buildings  and  machinery  in  Lancashire 
have  appreciated  in  value  to  a  remarkable  extent 

*'Last  November  the  leaders  of  the  trade  unions  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  course  of  events  and  fears  were  expressed  that  in  due  course  the 
mills  would  be  capitalized  to  such  a  point  that  when  bad  trade  came 
there  would  be  no  dividends  for  the  shareholders,  and  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  a  reduction  in  wages.  Two  joint  conferences  took  place 
between  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Associations,  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives,  and 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners.  After  a 
very  full  discussion  the  employers  handed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
work  people  their  reasoned  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ences. It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  masters  that  they  did  not  raise 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  workpeople  having  asked  for  consideration 
of  the  question,  as  anything  transpiring  in  the  cotton  industry  which  the 
leaders  of  the  workpeople  believe  is  likely  to  affect  the  future  conditions 
of  the  operatives  is  a  proper  subject  for  discussion. 

**The  employers  went  on  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  with  the  recent 
adoption  of  a  forty-eight  hour  working  week  in  this  country  and  a 
similar  reduction  in  many  other  countries,  the  effect  had  been  to  reduce 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  mills  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in 
hours.  With  the  continued  increase  in  the  world's  population  and  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  cotton  goods 
during  the  past  few  years,  a  big  demand  is  expected  throughout  the 
whole  world,  and  this  demand  will  become  more  general  as  the  recon- 
struction of  industry  advances.  It  was,  therefore,  held  that  in  view  of 
the  reduced  producing  power  and  the  anticipated  increased  demand  for 
goods  the  immediate  future  of  the  industry  might  be  considered  satis- 
factory.   With  the  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  all  commodities  necessary 
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for  the  erection  of  mills  there  is  no  disputing  the  point  that  to  erect 
a  new  mill  at  the  present  time  would  mean  a  cost  very  considerably  in 
advance  of  pre-war  prices. 

**It  is  estimated  that  a  mule  spinning  mill  would  cost  not  less  than 
£4  to  £S  per  spindle,  and  a  ring  mill  not  less  than  £6  to  £7  per  spindle. 
The  obvious  effect  of  this  increased  cost,  therefore,  is  that  all  existing 
mills  have  appreciated  in  value.  After  going  into  other  detaib  in  con- 
nection with  the  trade  condition  the  employers  closed  their  statement 
with  the  following  words :  'While  it  would  be  unwise  to  dogmatize  on 
what  the  future  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  is  likely  to  be,  we 
would  express  our  opinion  briefly  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  higher 
capitalization  of  mills  is  likely  to  result  in  a  development  of  trade,  and 
that  development  can  only  take  place  if  values  approximate  to  new  or 
replacement  costs.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  tendency  of 
these  higher  values  will  be  to  stabilize  industry  and  consequently  to 
stabilize  the  conditions  of  the  operatives.'  *' 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  Mr.  Tattersall's  article  because  fits  jf^ 
allusion  to  the  appreciation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  cotton 
mOls  since  the  war  commenced  and  the  concern  of  the  labor  unions  lest 
the  manufacturers  might  find  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  an  increased  capitalization  without  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  employes  raises  an  issue  that  American  mill  owners  may  have  to 
meet  in  the  not  distant  future.  To  cover  the  profits  made  during  the 
war  and  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  their  plants  several  American 
companies  have  recently  declared  stock  dividends  and  when  hard  times 
come,  as  come  they  must,  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  will  have  to 
choose  between  passing  the  dividends  on  their  new  capitalization  or 
reducing  wages  to  a  point  that  will  result  in  strikes  and  industrial 
disorganization. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  cotton  textile  industry  on 
both  sides  is  entering  upon  a  new  stage  in  its  development  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  "integrated,"  which  is  the  word  that  efikiency  ^ 
engineers  use  to  describe  an  organization  that  produces  its  own  raw 
material,  converts  it  into  the  manufactured  article  and  sell  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  throught  its  own  distributing  agencies.  Of  course 
there  is  no  completely  integrated  business.  The  world's  industrial 
organization  is  too  complex  for  that,  but  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration approaches  the  engineers'  ideal  for  it  mines  its  own  iron  and 
coal,  transports  them  in  its  own  ships  over  its  own  railroads  tb  its 
own  furnaces  and  mills,  where  they  are  turned  into  steel  that  is  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer.  The  business  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
also  highly  integrated  or  at  least  it  was  until  it  was  disintegrated  by 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  great  rubber  company  that  owns  rubber 
plantations  in  Sumatra  where  it  grows  the  rubber  that  it  requires,  and  a 
cotton  plantation  in  Arizona  where  it  produces  the  cotton  out  of  which, 
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in  its  own  mills,  it  manfactures  the  cotton  duck  that  it  uses  in  making 
automobile  tires  is  another  example  of  an  integrated  industry. 

Given  the  necessary  efficiency  in  administration  it  is  obvious  that 
integration  greatly  increases  the  opportunity  for  profit  and  a  recognition 
of  this  truth  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  recent  movement  toward  the  con- 
solidation of  cotton  mills.  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  almost  the  first 
American  to  apply  the  principle  of  industrial  unification  on  a  large  scale, 
then  the  ''steel  trust"  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Morgan  and 
Schwab,  and  the  example  thus  set  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  other 
combinations,  such  as  the  Midvale,  Republic  and  Bethlehem,  all  of 
which  would  perhaps  by  this  time  have  been  brought  together  under 
one  great  super  consolidation  if  the  Sherman  law  had  not  stood  in 
the  way. 

As  there  are  about  35,000,000  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States 
and  no  one  company  or  consolidation  of  companies  control,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  as  many  as  1,000,000  spindles,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  a  long 
way  from  the  time  when  the  centripetal  tendency  lately  manifest  in  the 
industry  will  be  checked  by  the  Sherman  law.  We  may,  therefore,  take 
it  for  granted,  and  those  mill  owners  who  have  sold  their  mills  have,  I 
think,  been  disposed  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  with  normal  conditions 
the  small  mill  under  independent  management  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  compete  with  the  larger  unit  or  even  with  another  small  mill 
that  was  an  integer  of  a  co-ordinated  organization  in  which  efficient 
specialization  was  possible.  Those  owners  who  have  declined  to  sell 
their  mills  have  in  most  cases  assigned  either  the  income  tax  or  the 
insufficiency  of  the  price  offered  as  the  reason  for  their  refusal.  Both 
are  good  reasons,  but  as  it  was  my  business  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of 
minds  between  buyer  and  seller  if  possible  I  will  tell  you  the  arguments 
with  which  I  attempted  to  meet  these  objections. 

All  that  I  could  say  with  regard  to  the  income  tax  was  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  in  my  opinion  likely  to  be  reduced  and  that  unless  they 
intended  to  die  in  possession  of  their  property  they  could  not  escape  it 
provided  their  lawyers  were  unable  to  show  them  a  way  to  abate  it  as 
some  claim  to  be  able  to  do.  The  prices  offered  where  they  have  not 
been  accepted  have  been  objected  to,  first,  because  they  were  less  than 
the  present  replacement  cost  even  after  making  liberal  allowance  for 
depreciation,  and  second,  because  it  was  alleged  that  present  earnings 
were  at  a  rate  which  if  continued  for  from  three  to  five  years  would 
equal  the  sum  now  offered  for  the  properties. 

I  have  not  been  entirely  sure  that  those  who  made  this  statement  took 
into  consideration  the  excess  profits  tax  and  especially  the  retroactive 
excess  profits  tax  recently  proposed  in  Congress,  but  I  have  had  to 
admit,  nevertheless,  that  their  logic  was  sound  provided  they  were 
certain  that  their  profits  would  be  as  large  during  the  next  three  years 
as  they  have  been  for  the  last  year  or  more. 
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This  proviso  is  of  course  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter  and  raises  a 
question  that  everyone  must  answer  for  himself.  I  am  not  here  to 
prophesy  decreased  profits  or  hard  times,  although  I  know  they  must 
come  sooner  or  later,  nor  would  I  be  willing  to  predict  that  our  present 
prosperity  will  continue  indefinitely  because  that,  too,  would  be  contrary 
to  precedent 

I  could  talk  all  day  about  the  future  without  bringing  your  minds  or 
my  own  to  any  definite  conclusion,  and  about  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  history  of  the  past  argues  against  the  probability  that  business  of 
manufacturing  textiles  or  any  other  basic  or  essential  industry  can  long 
continue  to  make  the  profits  with  which  the  cotton  mills  are  credited,  or 
shall  we  say  debited,  at  present. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  they  may  be  diminished.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  may  work  a  decrease  in  the  buying  power  of  the 
conmiunity  or  an  increase  in  the  production,  labor  may  insist  upon  a 
larger  share  in  the  wealth  that  it  creates  or  public  sentiment  may  compel 
the  government  to  take  measures  that  will  either  confiscate  profits  or 
reduce  them. 

Addressing  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers  at  its  recent  convention  in  Philadelphia,  Lincoln  Crom- 
well, who  had  charge  of  Knitting  Mill  Production  for  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  during  the  war  said:  ''A  necessary  part  of  our  construc- 
tion is  a  rebellion  against  grossly  excessive  profits.  It  will  ocair  when 
the  public  learns  who  are  making  them  and  refuses  to  pay  tribute  that 
is  unjust  and  dishonorable.  We  are  soon  going  to  hear  a  call  for 
federal  licensing  and  other  control  of  business.  If  that  calamity  befalls 
us  it  will  be  due  as  much  to  some  cotton  yam  spinners  as  to  anylx>dy 
else." 

The  same  feeling  of  indignation  over  the  gains  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing business  seems  to  be  rising  in  England.  Sisley  Huddleston,  a 
British  journalist  of  reputation,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
May  says : 

'^he  cotton  factories  of  Lancashire  have  not  scrupled  to  make  the 
roost  scandalous  gains.  Take  one  case :  before  the  war  it  earned  $4(),000 
a  year  in  profits.  With  the  war  it  reached  $200,000  then  $300,000,  then 
1600,000,  and  last  year  netted  $2,000,000!  No  wonder  it  is  so  difficult 
to  clothe  one's  self !  We  have  the  strange  paradox  of  factories  prosper- 
ing as  never  before,  and  their  products  being  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
ordinary  person.  The  speculation  in  shares  is  amazing.  Shares  in  one 
instance  were  bought  at  $5  and  sold  at  $50;  in  another,  bought  at  $15 
and  sold  at  $100.  So  great  is  the  rush,  that  a  new  company  had  a 
caiMtal  of  $1,000,000  subscribed  before  it  could  be  registered.  That 
'stink  of  brass,'  to  use  a  local  expression,  is  everywhere.  Need  I 
repeat  that  this  prosperity  is  inflated  and  fictitious,  and  one  day  there 
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will  be  a  dreadful  bursting  of  the  bubble?  Some  will  clear  out  in  time, 
rich  men ;  many  others  will  be  ruined." 

These  are  straws  in  the  stream  of  sentiment  of  which  American 
manufacturers  may  well  take  note,  for  while  I  have  no  much  faith  in 
any  attempt  to  regulate  profits  or  prices  by  governmental  action  it  is 
conceivable  that  in  a  spirit  of  necessary  economy  or  as  a  protest  against 
what  they  regard  as  excessive  profits  the  American  people  might  cut 
down  their  present  lavish  consumption  of  cotton  substantially.  I  doubt 
if  there  are  many  who  understand  how  lavish  this  consumption  is. 

Taking  the  figures  of  1912-13,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  averaged  28.1  lbs. 
per  capita  as  against  9.4  lbs.  in  Great  Britain,  12.5  lbs.  in  Germany, 
10.5  lbs.  in  France  and  8.7  lbs.  in  Italy. 

Here  are  the  figures : 

Consumption  of  Raw  Cotton  Per  Capita 
(Season  1912-13) 

Pounds    Total  Consumption       Estimated 
Per  Capita  Pounds  Population 

United  States  2ai  2310,165,000  100,000,000 

Great  Britain  9.4  420,000,000  45,500.000 

France 10.5  412,500.000  39,000,000 

Germany   12S  810,000,000  65,000,000 

Austria-Hungary    7.7  385,000,000  50,000,000 

Italy    a?  305,000,000  35,000,000 

Russia  4.9  828,000,000  170,000,000 

Japan   12.5  626,000,000  50,000,000 

China   6.7  2,751,000,000  400,000,000 

India 4.5  1,400.000,000  310,000,000 

In  estimating  the  total  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  each  country 
allowance  has  been  made  for  all  cotton  and  cotton  goods  exported  or 
imported. 

In  estimating  the  Chinese  consumption  the  Chinese  crop,  estimated 
by  Noel,  Murray  &  Co..  of  Shanghai,  at  5,300,000  bales  in  1912,  has  been 
added  to  the  net  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  that  a  reduction  of  fivt  pounds  per  capita  in 
our  cotton  consumption  would  still  leave  us  the  most  lavish  users  of 
cotton  in  the  world,  although  it  would  reduce  our  requirements  by  the 
equivalent  of  a  million  bales  a  year.  As  against  the  inference  that  it  is 
wiser  to  sell  than  to  buy  cotton  mills  at  present  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  very  little  new 
construction,  that  textile  machinery  is  difficult  to  obtain,  that  it  would 
cost  at  least  $65  per  spindle  to  build  a  new  cloth  mill  of  the  simplest 
type  today  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  it  could  be  completed  and  made 
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ready  to  run  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  The  scarcity  of  textile 
machinery  is  in  fact  so  acute  that  it  is  reported  that  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  some  old  American  mills  that  are  being  bought  and  dismantled 
will  be  shipped  to  Japan  for  re-erection  there,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
demand  for  second  hand  spinning  frames,  cards  and  looms  is  more 
active  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  who  will  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment that  a  spinning  and  weaving  mill  of  the  simplest  type  could  be 
built  today  for  as  little  as  $65  per  spindle.  This  figure  jyas  given  me  by 
a  leading  mill  engineer  who  is  unwilling  that  I  should  quote  him  by 
name.  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  furnish  details.  I  am 
informed  that  the  cotton  mill  department  of  the  Revaluation  Committee 
recently  created  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to 
reassess  the  property  that  is  liable  for  State  and  county  taxes  has 
decided  to  take  $65  a  spindle  for  a  yam  mill  and  $80  a  spindle  for  a 
spinning  and  weaving  mill  as  the  basis  of  their  revaluations.  I  presume, 
although  I  am  not  sure,  that  in  appl3ring  these  figures  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance will  be  made  for  obsolescence,  depreciation  and  wear,  but  however 
this  may  be  it  is  plain  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  days 
when  a  cotton  mill  could  be  built  for  $20  a  spindle  are  gone  and  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  return  for  many  years,  if  at  all. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  throughout  the  world  today  about 
150,000,000  spindles  and  2,800,000  looms.  The  figures  for  the  more 
important  coimtries  are  as  follows  (Owing  to  the  war  some  of  the 
statistics  are  not  quite  up  to  date)  : 

Spindles  Looms 

Great  Britain 58,000,000  791,000 

United  States  34,650,000  710,060 

France 9,300,000  181,000 

Germany 8,200,000  190,000 

India   6,650,000  116,000 

Russia  8,000,000  213,000 

Italy  4,500,000  140,000 

Japan  3,500.000  40,000 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  in  the  United  States,  where  some 
35,000,000  spindles  use  up  about  6,500,000  bales  of  cotton,  including 
linters,  the  present  world's  "spindleage"  would  require  some  28,000,000 
bales  annually.  As  this  is  far  more  than  we  are  likely  to  get  for  many 
years,  the  world's  crop  last  season  being  estimated  at  only  18,769,000 
bales  (allowing  for  a  linter  production  of  1,000,000  bales),  it  is  plain 
that  any  great  addition  to  the  world's  spinning  and  weaving  capacity 
would  only  result  in  a  competition  for  the  raw  material  that  might 
mean  very  much  higher  prices.  This  is  a  possibility  that  those  who 
are  thinking  of  building  new  mills  would  do  well  to  consider. 
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It  is  on  the  other  hand  reasonably  clear  that  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  normal  conditions  in  Europe  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  at 
the  pre-war  rate  of  consumption  will  exceed  the  supply  and  that  the 
mills  now  in  existence  are  likely  to  be  fully  employed  if  they  can  get  the 
raw  material.  Whether,  facing  these  conditions,  those  who  own  cotton 
mills  will  be  wise  in  selling  them  at  from  two  to  three  times  what  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  for  them  six  years  ago  is  a  question  that  every- 
one must  decide  for  himself.  I  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of 
answering  it. 

I  feel  no  hesitancy,  however,  in  saying  that  those  who  require  large 
quantities  of  cotton  goods  in  their  business  will  do  well  to  protect 
themselves  by  the  purchase  of  a  mill  whenever  they  can  get  one  that  is 
suited  to  their  needs,  and  I  would  go  even  farther  and  advise  that  they 
should  more  completely  integrate  their  business  by  undertaking  to 
produce  at  least  a  part  of  the  raw  cotton  that  will  be  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods  they  will  use ;  for  unless  I  am  much  mistaken 
there  will  be  no  great  increase  in  the  world's  cotton  production  for  many 
years  to  come  and  we  will  have  to  face  basic  conditions  that  will  give 
us  a  sellers  market  and  put  the  buyer  and  especially  the  large  buyer  at 
a  disadvantage. 

My  reasons  for  this  belief  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

East  India  cannot  increase  its  cotton  acreage  without  reducing  its 
cereal  acreage,  imperiling  its  food  supply  and  subjecting  its  dense 
population  to  the  possibility  of  starvation. 

'  Egypt  cannot  increase  its  cotton  production  without  extending^  its 
irrigated  area,  which  is  extremely  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  United  States  is  not  likely  to  much  increase  its  cotton  produc- 
tion until  some  way  has  been  found  to  combat  the  boll  weevil  and 
check  the  city- ward  tendency  of  its  agricultural  population.  No  method 
of  doing  either  is  at  present  in  sight,  for  although  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  arsenate  of  lime  will  poison  the  weevil  and  that  economic 
condition  will  ultimately  compel  a  *'back  to  the  farm"  movement,  it  will 
be  years  before  their  influence  can  be  felt. 

These  are  the  only  countries  in  which  it  seems  to  be  practicable  to 
grow  cotton  in  quantity  although  there  are  many  others  in  which  its 
cultivation  is  theoretically  possible. 


Mr.  Price  (after  reading  formal  address)  :  In  the  next 
decade  we  shall  have  to  face  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  raw 
material  and  there  will  be  very  little  encouragement  or  induce- 
ment to  add  to  the  world's  equipment  of  cotton  machinery. 

There  is  just  one  other  subject  that  I  want  to  s|>eak  to  you 
upon,  because  I  think  it  will  hit  you  where  you  live,  so  to  speak. 
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Only  a  little  while  ago  a  member  told  me  that  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  was  taking  up  with  a  good  many  of  you  the 
matter  of  depreciation,  going  back  to  the  very  date  of  con- 
struction, the  idea  being  that  your  working  capital  would  be 
diminished  because  of  that  depreciation,  and  your  excess  profits 
tax  correspondingly  increased.  I  am  a  loyal  Democrat  and  an 
admirer  of  the  present  administration,  but  I  think  in  Washing- 
ton they  are  inclined  to  go  to  extremes,  and  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  take  some  of  the  questions  that  they  are  raising  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  think  that  the  American  people  have 
been  rather  supine  in  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the  rulings 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner.  Those  rulings  have 
not  the  force  of  law  at  all.  They  are  merely  his  personal  opin- 
ion. All  of  them  are  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  the  courts, 
just  as  the  stock  dividends  case.  I  urge  you,  where  you  feel 
that  the  Bureau  is  doing  you  an  injustice,  take  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  we  have  almost  reached  the  point  in  America 
where  we  have  got  to  resist  some  of  those  rulings  in  Wash- 
ington. I  therefore  venture  diffidently  to  suggest  that  all  of  us 
be  a  little  more  aggressive  in  fighting  injustice  where  we  feel 
that  the  business  in  which  we  are  members  is  the  victim  of  it. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  tolerance  and  kindness.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  that  ends  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion.   Remember  the  banquet  tonight  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cramer  :  Just  as  a  matter  of  record  I  would  like  to  say 
to  you  gentlemen  and  to  Mr.  Price  that  the  North  Carolina 
revaluation  was  based  on  the  date  of  May  1,  1919.  That  was 
a  year  ago.  That  does  not  eflFect  a  decrease.  That  is  just  as  a 
matter  of  record. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand,  in  connection  with 
his  remarks  about  the  production  of  cotton  machinery;  that 
there  is  but  little  new  building ;  and  yet  the  machine  shops  are 
sold  ahead  for  three  years  and  machinery  so  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  Price  :  Mr.  Cramer  is  probably  better  able  to  answer 
his  own  question  than  I  am.  I  have  understood  that  one  reason 
was  that  the  machine  shc^s  were  so  busy  in  providing  repair 
parts  and  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  worn  out  machinery 
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in  the  existing  mills,  and  that  their  capacity  was  pretty  well 
employed  in  repair  work.  The  statistics,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  get  them,  of  new  construction  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  relatively  no  new  construction  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Cramer:  I  am  not  bringing  this  point  up  as  a  matter 
of  controversy,  but  merely  to  be  correct  in  all  the  information. 
I  would  ask  Mr.  £.  Kent  Swift,  who  I  believe  is  in  the  hall, 
for  his  views  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  Swift  :  The  machine  shops  are  working  under  a  handi- 
cap. The  week's  work  has  been  cut  from  fifty  hours  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Their  plants  are  10  per  cent  smaller  than  they 
were  several  years  ago  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  hours. 
All  of  the  machine  builders  are  increasing  their  productive 
capacity  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  machine  business 
is  quite  extensive.  In  the  expansion  of  the  business  some  little 
time  is  required  to  increase  your  production.  Machine  shops 
will  not  be  under  full  production  until  next  spring,  in  my  opin- 
ion. In  newness  of  production  I  think  we  are  getting  oflF  to  do 
about  the  same  as  we  obtained  prior  to  the  war,  say  the  years 
1910  and  1911.  But  we  think  we  are  doing  fairly  well  at  that, 
with  the  decrease  of  hours,  and  machinery  is  being  built  in  this 
country  as  rapidly  as  ever  before.  A  good  many  demands  are 
made  for  repairs,  but  very  little  of  our  product  is  going  into 
the  replacement  of  old  machines.  The  automibile  industry  has 
taken  from  us,  I  think,  about  two-thirds  of  the  output  of  the 
shops. 

Mr.  Cramer:  In  the  five  or  six  years,  or  seven  or  eight 
years,  the  automobile  factories  have  increased  their  outputs 
many  times  compared  to  spindles,  but  they  are  producing  spin- 
dles in  the  shops  now,  and  most  of  their  production  goes  into 
new  machinery. 

Mr.  Swift  :    I  thought  that  was  true. 

Mr.  Price:  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  had  gathered  the 
impression  from  what  I  had  read  that  the  condition,  present 
and  prospective,  of  the  spindle  capacity  in  the  United  States 
was  inactive. 

Mr.  Cramer  :  My  chief  reason  in  bringing  this  matter  up  to 
be  straightened  out  was  because  we  have  followed  Mr.  Price 
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for  a  long  time  and  very  much  to  my  surprise  we  are  beginning 
to  believe  what  he  writes.    (Laughter.) 


Thereupon  the  convention  adjourned  until  9 :00  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day. 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  25,  9:00  P.  M. 

BANQUET  HALL,  JEFFERSON  HOTEL 


ToastmastcT— James  D.  Hammett,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Pan-American  Commerce,  Our  Great  Opportunity — Hon.  John  Barrett. 

Director-General  Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Measure  of  a  Man— Dr.  D.  W.  Daniel,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 


MENU 


Grape  Fruit  au  Maraschino 
Olives  Celery 

Filet  of  Sole 

Sauce  Tartar — Potatoes  Parisienne 

Roast  Squab  Chicken 

Fresh  Mushrooms — Stuffed  Tomatoes 

Hearts  of  Lettuce 

With  Smithfield  Ham — Chiffonade  Dressing 

Vanilla  Croquettes 

Fancy  Cakes 

Coffee 


Tag  ToASTMASTER :  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  depart  a  little 
from  the  regular  program  and  ask  a  friend  of  many  of  us  to 
tell  us  a  story  that  he  has  been  entertaining  some  of  the  guests 
with.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Frank  Watkins,  State  senator 
from  Anderson  County,  to  tell  us  a  little  story  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  very  amusing  to  all  of  us, 

Mr.  Watkins  :  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association :  I  can  explain  the  great  and  imexpected 
privilege  that  has  been  accorded  to  me  of  publicly  expressing 
my  great  pleasure  of  attending  this  convention  on  no  other 
hypothesis  except  that  it  is  a  reflex  of  that  innate  sense  of 
gratitude  which  is  one  of  the  many  admirable  qualities  going  to 
make  up  the  character  of  your  great  and  worthy  president. 
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Gentlemen,  you  are  probably  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that, 
though  your  president  has  not  been  schooled  as  a  speaker  in 
the  long  school  of  experience,  that  in  the  great  war  period  he 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  so  effectively  and  generously  to 
speaking  and  preaching  in  the  negro  churches  of  his  section 
that  he  was  proclaimed,  if  not  ordained,  a  bishop  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     (Laughter.) 

By  virtue  of  this  experience,  he  acquired  such  proficiency 
and  ability  as  Daniel  Webster  might  have  envied.  In  preparing 
his  speech,  his  address  as  president,  at  this  convention,  how- 
ever, he  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  overcome 
a  habit  of  his  youth,  a  habit  that  most  of  us  had  in  our  youth, 
the  inability  to  remember  names  and  dates,  particularly  in  his- 
tory examinations.  I  gave  him  a  tip  by  relating  to  him  this 
story  which  came  to  me  and  for  which  he  thanked  me,  and  to 
which  happy  incident  I  ascribe  this  privilege  of  standing  here 
tonight. 

The  story  is  that  a  great  public  speaker  gifted  with  the 
fluency  of  Dr.  Daniel  was  afflicted  with  the  particular  weakness 
of  your  great  president.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  a  Fourth 
of  July  oration  on  the  subject  of  Freedom.  Knowing  his  weak- 
ness, he  had  jotted  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  coat  pocket  a 
list  of  names  he  would  probably  have  to  call.  He  began  with  a 
declamatory  effect  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  emulate,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Fellow  Citizens,  the  great  history  of  this  country  reveals 
three  striking  periods,  reveals  great  figures  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  working  out  the  great  fabric  of  freedom  which 
the  world  enjoys  today. 

"I  call  your  attention  first  to  that  great  American  who  fash- 
ioned the  cradle  in  which  this  young  free  republic  was  rocked 
in  its  early  years,  the  man  who  became  the  first  president  of 
this  country,  the  man  who  was  'first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'  I  refer,  fellow  citizens,  to 
George  Washington. 

"Fellow  citizens,  the  infant  republic  grew  stronger  and  tried 
out  its  strengthening  muscels  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  then  at 
a  great  crisis  in  our  history  there  emerged  a  figure  of  another 
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great  lover  of  freedom,  a  man  whose  heart  was  inspired  with 
the  idea  that  the  priceless  boon  of  freedom  should  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  color  of  a  man's  skin.  I  refer  to  the  Great 
Emancipator,  Abraham  Lincohi. 

"Fellow  citizens,"  he  continued,  "fifty  years  have  rolled 
away.  Another  great  crisis  developed  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  affairs  of  progress.  In  a  titanic  struggle  the  world 
is  rocked  and  torn.  Finally,  when  the  end  came,  around  the 
council  table  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  sit  three  great  figures, 
three  great  representatives  of  three  great  peoples,  of  America 
and  England  and  France.  The  fourth  had  withdrawn,  due  to 
the  forces  of  reaction.  These  three  remained  with  the  weight  of 
the  freedom  of  the  world  upon  their  shoulders,  sat  around  that 
council  table  and  attempted  to  fabricate  a  structure  which  will 
mean  freedom  for  the  little  peoples  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
powerful  nations.  My  friends  these  three  great  premiers, 
sitting  there  in  that  place  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  are  the  leading 
figures  of  the  world.    I  refer,  my  friends " 

He  reached  for  his  slip  of  paper.  It  had  slipped  down  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  saw  the  label  on  his  coat. 

"I  refer,  my  friends,  to  those  three  great  premiers — Hart, 
Shaffner  and  Marx."    (Applause.) 

The  President  :  I  am  glad  you  all  enjoyed  it.  It  has  not 
been  but  a  few  years  that  this  country,  America,  has  been  inter- 
ested in  trade  with  coimtries  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  men  in  South  Carolina  were  actively  engaged  in  selling 
game  roosters  to  Villa,  but  aside  from  that,  the  trade  amounted 
to  nothing.  We  have,  fortunately  for  us,  turned  our  thoughts 
more  to  that  trade  which  we  hope  will  grow  in  such  volume  as 
to  make  all  of  us  happy  and  all  of  us  who  own  the  mills  and  all 
of  us  who  work  in  the  mills  prosperous  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  at  the  same  time  mkke  something  that  will  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  those  who  live  to  the  south  of  us. 

We  have  tonight  with  us  a  gentleman  who  has  occupied  the 
position  as  United  States  Minister  to  Siam,  Argentina,  Panama, 
and  Colombia.  He  was  delegate  to  the  second  Pan-American 
Congress  in  Mexico.  He  was  special  commissioner  in  Asia. 
We  was  commissioner  general  of  the  Foreign  Nations  of  the 
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St.  Louis  World's  Fair;  secretary  general  of  the  second  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress;  and  has  been  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Pan-American  Union  since  the  date  of  its  organiza- 
tion in  1907.  This  gentleman  occupies  the  unique  position  of 
being  the  only  man  we  know  of  who  may  be  called  an  Interna- 
tional Officer. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you,  and 
I  know  it  will  give  you  great  pleasure  to  hear,  the  Honorable 
John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PAN-AMERICAN  COMMERCE— OUR  GREAT  OFPCmTUNITY 

Mr.  President—Or  Shall  I  Say  "Bishop"  Hammettf— Members  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  and  Friends: 

I  hope  that  I  have  shown  my  appreciation  of  the  great  honor  that 
you  have  done  me  by  inviting  me  here,  by  coming  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  difficult  to  be  away  from  Washington,  especially  for  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  international  affairs  and  particularly  with  our 
sister  republics.  Right  now,  with  a  great  crisis  passing  in  Mexico,  we 
are  required  to  be  every  moment  upon  our  job.  But  I  am  mighty  glad 
that  I  have  come  here  tonight  to  learn  where  Villa  got  his  game 
roosters.  I  shall  immediately  telegraph  to  Obregon,  that  he  may  inter- 
cept the  supply.     (Laughter.) 

It  is  a  privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  a  powerful  organization 
like  this  what  is  in  my  mind  tonight  with  regard  to  the  foreign  trade 
field  of  expansion  that  is  before  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  When  an  association  of  this  kind  can  be  practically  interested, 
one  of  the  most  useful  steps  has  been  taken  in  backing  up  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  and  in  developing  a  practical  sentiment  all  over 
this  country  to  improve  the  conditions  of  competition  now  beginning 
to  face  the  United  States  everywhere  in  the  foreign  field  after  this 
great  war. 

I  want  to  have  you  realize  how  sincerely  interested  I  am,  and  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  am  a  little  personal.  It  is  twenty-five  years 
since  I  entered  public  life.  My  first  service  was  in  the  Orient,  and 
when  I  go  back  to  reports  that  I  wrote  our  government  and  chambers  of 
commerce  all  over  the  southland  trying  to  awaken  them  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  all  over  tiie  far 
east,  and  later  in  South  America  I  followed  the  sanie  course,  and  later 
in  these  recent  years  as  executive  officer  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  I 
have  tried  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  extend  the  field  for  the  sale  of 
American  cotton  goods  beyond  our  shores.    Possibly  the  majority  of 
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you  have  been  so  busy  in  building  up  your  manufacturing  industries,  in 
taking  care  of  the  home  trade  here,  that  you  are  not  much  more  familiar 
with  my  little  work  along  this  line  and  with  the  Pan-American  Union 
than  was  a  certain  presiding  officer  in  Maine  who  was  called  upon  to 
introduce  me  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  not  the  great  historian  that  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Watkins  tonight  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
minister  probably,  except  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  went  abroad, 
and  such  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  his  mind  were  simply  missionaries. 
I  had  lately  returned  from  Siam,  and  I  was  asked  by  Joe  Main,  then  a 
prominent  member  of  politics  in  this  country,  if  I  would  not  go  to 
Aroostook,  Maine,  to  address  a  large  gathering.  He  said  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  having  a  very  distinguished  man  to  address  them,  but  at  the 
last  moment  the  man  they  had  hoped  to  have  address  them  had  found 
it  impossible  to  attend,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  go.  Wishing 
to  be  classed  even  among  the  near-great,  I  accepted.  He  sent  a  tele- 
gram then  announcing  that  John  Barrett,  ex-minister  to  Siam,  would  be 
the  speaker  in  lieu  of  so-and-so.  There  was  no  time  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  self -written  biography  from  Who's  Who.  I  arrived  there  almost  as 
soon  as  the  telegram.  I  shall  never  forget  the  occasion — ^25,000  people 
were  gathered  there.  Presently  the  presiding  officer  arose  to  introduce 
me.  He  had  no  such  data  as  has  been  supplied  to  President  Hammett. 
They  told  me  he  was  selected  to  preside,  not  because  of  his  knowledge, 
but  because  of  his  voice  and  height.  And  these  were  his  words: 
''Fellow  citizens  of  the  grand  old  commomwealth  of  Maine,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  today  that  famous  man,"  then  to  save 
his  life,  not  having  his  notes  in  his  pocket,  he  couldn't  think  who  it  was. 
He  backed  up  and  started  again.  "That  well  know  man/'  and  again  he 
forgot,  when  somebody  said,  "Here's  the  telegram."  He  looked  at  it 
carefully.  He  said,  "Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  profound  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  to  you  that  famous  man,  that  well  know  man,  the 
Reverend  John  Barrett,  ex-missionary  to  the  heathen  land  of  Siam." 
(Laughter.) 

And  yet,  after  all,  he  was  not  so  far  away,  my  friends,  because  in 
those  days,  and  that  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  American  ministers 
who  went  out  to  the  far  east  and  South  America  and  Europe  were 
missionaries.  Of  what?  Of  the  great  "square  deal,"  when  America  led 
the  way  in  doing  away  with  all  abuses  and  making  the  name  of  America 
a  synonym  of  honesty  and  the  "square  deal."  And  it  began  under  the 
presidency  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat  in  that  chair  at 
Washington — Grover  Cleveland.    (Applause). 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  go  out  there  and  see  the  mighty  Orient  and  it 
was  a  sadness  to  appreciate  how  little  back  here  in  America  we  under- 
stood that  part  of  the  world ;  because  it  was  before  the  days  even  of  the 
war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  Japan  and  China,  and  long  before  the 
war  with  Spain.    Those  were  days  of  sadne^.    The  American  flag  was 
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known  and  respected  nowhere.  America  meant  nothing  except  some- 
thing hazy  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Now  there  is  not  a  section  of 
China  or  Japan  or  the  Philippines  or  India  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  not  respected  as  the  leading  ensign  of  the  world. 

I  went  out  there  and  found  six  moUions  of  people  of  which  we 
practically  had  no  knowledge,  and  when  I  arrived  in  Siam  I  found  the 
most  progressive  monarchy  of  Asia,  and  I  said,  how  little  do  we  appreci- 
ate what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  Asia  or  the  Orient, 
although  I  would  love  to  do  that  if  I  had  time.  But  I  am  going 
to  speak  to  you  of  a  far  greater  field,  because  it  is  our  own.  I 
speak  to  you  of  the  twenty  sister  American  republics  lying  south  of  us, 
and  reaching  in  splendid  array  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  on  the  north  to 
Argentina  and  Chile  on  the  south.  I  speak  to  you  of  a  field  of  such 
potentiality  that  it  is  reaching  the  field  of  fascination  and  romace.  In 
Asia  we  are  threatened  with  all  kinds  of  competition  from  Japan,  from 
the  Chinese  themselves,  from  India  with  her  cheaper  labor.  In  Europe 
the  conditions  of  reconstruction  are  such  that  in  a  short  time  we  are 
running  into  the  greatest  possible  problem.  But  to  the  south  of  us,  in  an 
area  covering  three  times  the  area  of  the  United  States,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  one  hundred  million,  growing  more  rapidly  than  we 
are,  it  is  an  opportunity,  a  responsibility,  such  as  no  other  nation  of  the 
world  has  ever  had,  and  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  men  tonight  with 
actual  facts  and  figures  as  well  as  the  sentiment,  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
unless  the  United  States,  during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  fully  realizes 
the  overwhelming  responsibility  before  it,  the  competition  which  it  has 
got  to  meet,  we  may  lose  forever  the  field  that  is  as  much  ours  as 
Canada  or  Mexico  are  ours. 

I  do  not  indulge  in  sentiment  I  speak  of  facts.  Fifteen  years  ago 
when  I  first  became  connected  with  the  Pan-American  Union  as  its 
chief  executive  officer,  and  began  its  work  for  a  greater  trade  and  better 
understanding  between  the  American  republics,  the  total  value  of  the 
products  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  the  twenty  Latin- 
American  countries  was  less  than  $500,000,000,  and  ten  years  ago 
Germany  led  in  ten  of  the  twenty  countries,  and  the  United  States  led 
in  only  five,  and  those  five  were  close  to  our  own  confines.  The  years 
passed  on.  I  had  splendid  co-operation  from  many  of  the  great  manu- 
facturers of  the  Ameritan  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
National  Association,  who  had  vision  and  believed  that  the  opportunity 
would  yet  come  though  we  might  have  to  wait  some  years  for  it  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  before  the  war,  our  trade  with  these  countries  had 
steadily  grown  to  $800,000,000,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  we  led 
Great  Britain  and  we  led  Germany  in  the  value  of  our  total  tra^e, 
exports  and  imports,  exchanged  between  these  countries  and  the  United 
States.    So  many  of  us  have  been  frightened  by  this  so-called  German 
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bogy !  In  1914,  before  the  war  had  any  influence,  I  ask  you,  what  were 
the  figures?  $800,000,000.  Those  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  $650,- 
000,000.  and  of  Germany  $500,000,000.  In  other  words,  we  led  Germany 
by  $300,000,000  even  before  the  war  broke  out  Now  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  war?  The  greatest  skeptics  of  the  world  about  this 
field,  the  men  who  have  criticized  and  damned  me  and  said  I  was 
building  a  castle  of  paper,  as  one  of  them  said  before  the  war,  have  seen 
our  trade  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  today  it  has  passed  the 
$2,000,000,000  mark  and  is  reaching  on  toward  $3,000,000,000.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  that  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

And  it  appeals  to  you  tonight  in  a  most  practical  way.  Now  I  am 
not  making  a  speech  from  notes,  but  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  figures 
compiled  by  my  chief  trade  expert,  one  of  the  best  experts  in  America, 
to  just  bring  home  to  you  the  meaning  of  this  opportunity  for  the 
American  cotton  manufacturers.  Some  of  these  facts,  perhaps,  the 
majority  of  you  are  familiar^ with,  but  I  did  not  fully  realize  their 
meaning  until  he  called  my  attention  to  them  and  I  studied  them. 

Before  the  war  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total 
ginned  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  was  exported,  chiefly  to 
Europe,  in  the  form  of  unmanufactured  or  baled  cotton.  The  remaining 
thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  together  with  about  240,000  bales  of  im- 
ported Egyptian,  Mexican,  Peruvian  and  Chinese  cotton,  went  to  supply 
the  domestic  needs  for  cotton  manufacturers,  and  also  our  export  trade 
in  such  manufactures. 

At  present  the  figures  have  been  very  nearly  reversed.  Whereas,  in 
1913  the  United  States  exported  67.13  per  cent  and  in  1914,  65.45  per 
cent  of  the  total  cotton  crop  as  baled  cotton ;  in  1918  the  United  States 
exported  only  40.58  per  cent,  and  in  1919  about  the  same  per  cent  in 
this  form.  The  United  States  exported  in  1913.  8,724,572  bales,  and  in 
1914,  9,165,300  bales,  but  in  1918  only  4,112,349  bales  and  in  1919  only 
6,557,187  bales,  notwithstanding  the  present  incessant  demand  of  Europe. 
Meanwhile  the  United  States  imports  of  Egyptian  and  other  raw  cotton 
have  fallen  from  240,000  to  about  48,000  t^ales,  and  imports  of  cotton 
manufacturers  in  a  yet  greater  per  cent. 

These  figures  point  out  a  remarkable  change  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  United  States.  They  show  that  cotton  is 
being  manufactured  here  which  before  the  war  was  sent  abroad  to 
England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries  to  be 
manufactured  there. 

But  what  is  the  United  States  doing  with  this  additional  amount  of 
cotton  manufactures  now  produced  here?  Are  the  United  States  wear- 
ing more  cotton  than  before?  A  part,  no  doubt,  goes  to  supply  the 
falling  off  in  the  importation  of  cotton  manufactures,  but  a  very  large 
per  cent  goes  into  increased  exports,  especially  to  Latin  America. 
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The  United  States  export  of  cotton  cloths  of  all  kinds  in  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  50,  1913  and  1914  was  as  follows : 

1913  $30,668,234 

1914   28,844,627 

Exports  of  the  same  class  of  goods  for  the  calendar  years  ending 
December  31,  1918  and  1919  were : 

1918  1919 

Duck  $    4,978,103  $11,254,481 

Unbleached  11,830,027  23,587,129 

Bleached    19,090,986  26,191,621 

Prints  21,628,277  23,205,902 

Dyed  in  piece 30,073,042  40,662,419 

Dyed  in  yam 19,918.898  27.095,972 

Total $107,519,333       $151,997,524 

In  the  year  following  the  war,  1919,  exports  of  cotton  cloth  were 
5%  times  as  great  as  the  exports  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
war. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  statistical  classifications  of  the  United  States 
cotton  manufactures  exports  it  is  not  feasible  to  show  completely,  in 
detail  or  by  totals,  the  destinations  of  these  exports  by  comparison  of 
the  two  periods,  but  many  pertinent  facts  are  available  to  show  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  Latin-American  trade. 

In  the  year  before  the  war  the  United  States  exported  $5,667,000  of 
unbleached  cloth  to  China,  and  in  1919  only  $4,108,000  notwithstanding 
the  total  exports  of  this  class  of  goods  increased  double.  In  the 
same  class  of  cloth,  exports  to  certain  Latin-American  countries 
increased  as  follows: 

Argentina,  from  $144,000  to  $  584,000. 

Chile.  from    660,000  to    1,634,000. 

Colombia,  from    224,000  to    1,331,000. 

Salvador,  from    321,000  to    1,001,000. 

The  increases  in  bleached  cloths  were  much  greater : 
Mexico,         from  $102,000  to  $1,005,000. 
Cuba,  from    195,000  to    3,274,000. 

Argentina,     from       4,310  to    1,437,000. 

(Over  33,000  per  cent  increase.) 
Colombia,      from      45,000  to    1.102,000. 

The  increase  in  prints  and  dyed  cloth  exports  to  La  tin- America  has 
been  almost  as  great  as  in  bleached. 

The  United  States  is  at  present  exporting  cotton  cloths  to  Europe, 
but  this  is  a  trade  the  United  States  can  scarcely  hope  to  keep,^  since 
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Earopean  tariffs  on  the  continent  will  under  normal  conditions  shut  out 
United  States  exports.  It  may  be  different  in  England,  if  England 
remains  free  trade,  but  this  is  problematical.  The  expectations  of  a 
great  Asiatic  trade  have  not  been  realized,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  be,  as  the  above  figures  for  China  show. 

Latin-America  is  the  field  and  the  only  great  field  of  endeavor  for 
cotton  manufactures,  especially  piece  goods. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  United  States  export  trade  to  Latin-America 
before  the  war  was  textiles,  and  as  a  corollary,  the  backbone  of  English 
and  German  exports  to  Latin-America  was  textiles.  The  United  States 
was  weak  in  alt  kinds:  silk,  linen,  wool,  and  cotton,  but  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  was  weaker  in  cotton  textiles  than  in  any  other  kind. 
With  what  amounted  to  almost  a  monopoly  in  cotton  production  the 
United  States  was  able  to  do  but  little  exporting  of  cotton  finished 
products.  The  United  States  does  not  produce  raw  silk,  yet  it  was  able 
to  hold  a  better  position  in  silk  manufacturers  than  in  cotton.  To  show 
how  weak  the  United  States  was  in  the  export  to  Latin- Aemrica  of  cot- 
ton manufactures  before  the  war,  allow  me  to  give  you  some  figures. 

In  1913,  Argentina  imported  over  $4,000,000  of  cotton  prints,  of  which 
the  United  States  furnished  only  $4,4S2.  Now  that  condition  is  almost 
reversed. 

In  the  same  year  Cuba  imported  all  classes  of  goods  nearly  five  times 
as  much  from  the  United  States  as  from  England  and  nearly  eight 
times  as  much  as  from  Germany ;  yet  England  and  Germany  both  went 
far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  cotton  goods. 

In  general  exports  to  Cuba  the  United  States  supplied  52.8  per  cent 
to  England's  11.2  per  cent  and  Germany's  6.6  per  cent;  yet  in  cotton 
exports  the  United  States  supplied  only  20  per  cent  Not  only  England 
and  Germany  but  Prance,  Spain  and  Italy  led  the  United  States  in  many 
lines  of  cotton  exports. 

Now,  I  say,  again  the  conditions  have  changed.  The  war  has,  in 
short,  brought  before  you  an  opportunity  that  we  can  hardly  realize, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  now  up  to  you  to  join  in  with  the  other  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  make  sure  that  this  field  is  in  our  hands. 

But  now  I  am  leaving  the  chief  address  of  this  evening  to  our  friend, 
Dr.  Daniel,  who  certainly  anywhere  in  the  South  is  not  in  a  den  of  lions, 
but  in  the  home  of  his  friends.  I  am  therefore  not  making  any  effort 
at  oratory,  but  I  want  simply  to  bring  home  the  facts  as  I  know  them 
in  this  field. 

There  are  three  or  four  or  five  things  that  our  government,  our  great 
financial,  commercial,  manufacturing,  exporting  and  importing,  and  our 
great  labor  interests  have  got  to  co-operate  to  accomplish,  unless  we 
may  sec  the  trade  at  our  threshold  taken  away  from  us.  But  if  we  will 
co-operate  and  do  what  we  can  and  should  do,  all  the  countries  in  the 
world  cannot  take  this  market  away  from  us. 
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Now,  the  first  is  this:  We  must  have  plying  between,  not  only  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  the  South  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  of  the 
United  States,  abundant  steamship  facilities,  not  only  freight  vessels,  but 
first-class  passenger  and  mail  steamers  from  those  ports  to  the  cor- 
responding ports  of  Latin-America.  You  can  no  more  maintain  the 
great  bpdy  of  Pan-American  trade  without  that  kind  of  steamship 
facilities  than  you  can  keep  a  healthy  body  without  arteries  in  the  best 
of  shape.  That  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  You  cannot  get  away 
from  it 

The  second  point  is  this:  We  must  have  an  interlocking  banking 
and  financial  relationship  between  the  great  exporting  and  importing 
centers  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Latin-America  that  will 
enable  every  city  and  town  in  this  country,  through  its  banks  and 
through  the  banks  down  there,  to  know  the  rate  of  discount  and  credits, 
so,  that  you  can  stand  the  competition  you  will  come  into  with  banking 
conditions  which  Great  Britain  and  France  and  even  Japan  and  Italy 
are  developing  in  this  field.  Before  the  war,  gentlemen,  these  twenty 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  were  building  their  railroads,  building  up 
their  interiors,  harnessing  their  water  power,  building  their  cities,  with 
money  that  came  from  England  and  France  and  Germany  and  Spain, 
and  as  a  result  they  were  buying  there  huge  quantities  of  things  they 
should  buy  here,  and  now  we  have  got  to  furnish  this  money  for  their 
development  They  must  go  outside  to  get  it,  just  as  these  great 
Southern  States  had  to  get  their  money  for  their  development.  We  have 
got  to  finance  their  development  We  have  got  to  finance  their  develop- 
ment or  else  they  are  going  abroad  and  pay  France  and  England  and 
Germany  a  higher  rate  than  they  are  paying  us,  and  then  they  are  going 
to  buy  their  necessities  there.    We  have  got  to  face  that  fact 

The  next:  We  have  got  to  take  advantage  of  the  Webb  law  and 
the  Edge  law  which  have  been  passed  by  Congress  to  enable  us  to  with- 
stand the  combinations  of  Europe,  one  of  them,  and  the  other  for 
better  banking.  Right  here  in  the  South  you  have  got  to  take  advantage 
of  and  understand  these  conditions,  or  else  here  in  the  South  you  will 
see  Germany  and  France  and  Great  Britain  recovering  the  trade  they 
lost  during  the  war. 

You  have  got  to  see  those  countries.  We  have  got  to  learn  the 
Spanish  language.  We  have  got  to  bring  those  people  here.  We  have 
got  to  send  men  down  there  that  will  make  a  fine  impression.  Study 
their  geography.  Let  them  know  that  they  are  appreciated  here  as  much 
as  they  are  in  London  or  Paris  or  Berlin  or  Rome.  If  we  stop  patron- 
izing them,  calling  them  Dagoes,  long  enough  to  really  know  them  we 
will  learn  that  they  are  a  wonderful  people,  wonderful  men  and  women, 
they  have  a  wonderful  literature  and  a  wonderful  art  They  have  made 
a  progress  that  is  wonderful  I  might  go  on  and  tell  you  all  sorts  of 
thin^;s  of  that  kind,  but  I  have  not  the  time. 
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Now  before  I  am  through  with  this  little  argument  I  want  you  te 
realize  the  importance  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  executive  officer,  to  you,  to  this  country,  and  to  all 
America. 

Now  I  am  going  to  surprise  some  of  you  when  I  tell  you  that 
General  Foch,  the  Savior  of  the  Marne's  civilization,  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
have  both  said  that  if  there  had  been  in  London  or  Berlin,  in  Paris  or 
Vienna,  a  Pan-European  Union  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  the  great  world  war  might  have  been  prevented.  And, 
by  heavens,  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  If  the  next  times  you  are  in  Wash- 
ington you  will  come  into  that  Pan-American  building,  unique  among 
the  buildings  of  the  world,  standing  there  at  the  entrance  to  Potomac 
Park  matching  the  capitol  on  the  hill  in  grandeur,  and  if  you  will  come 
into  that  building,  look  past  its  beautiful  patio,  come  up  its  grand 
stairway  where  we  welcomed  the  potentates  of  all  the  nations  allied 
with  us  in  the  war,  then  go  into  the  governing  room,  you  will  see  some- 
thing absolutely  unique  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  will  see  the  only 
room  in  the  world  where  a  supreme  council  of  representatives  of  twenty 
nations  meets  regularly  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month,  except 
in  the  summer  months,  to  work  out  the  problems  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. You  will  see  at  the  head  of  the  table  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  ambassador  of  Brazil,  of  Argentina,  of  Mexico,  of  Chile,  of  Peru, 
in  the  order  of  their  rank,  of  every  one  of  the  Latin-American  countries, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  each  country  having  one  vote,  and  if  you  could 
be  present  and  listen  to  the  discussions  that  go  on  there  you  would 
suddenly  wake  to  the  fact  that  for  thirty  years  there  has  been  existing  in 
Washington  a  great  successful  league  of  nations,  for  mark  my  word, 
not  since  that  bureau  was  first  organized  has  there  been  a  single  war 
between  any  two  American  countries.  And  may  I  tell  you  that  in  the 
fourteen  years  that  I  have  had  the  honor  to  sit  around  that  table 
as  executive  officer  of  the  union  I  have  seen  by  its  moral  influence  six 
wars  among  the  American  republics  prevented.  That  league  of  nations 
stands  upon  no  authority,  stands  upon  no  agreement,  but  stands  purely 
upon  the  magnificent  power  of  moral  influence  and  solidarity  of  interest  - 
And  the  one  sentiment  that  surrounds  that  table  is  that  no  two  countries 
shall  go  to  war  unless  they  dismiss  themselves  from  our  association. 
If  any  of  you  want  proof  of  this,  pray  take  an  extra  moment  when  you 
are  in  yonder  capital  and  study  that  building  and  get  its  inspiration, 
and  you  will  go  away  proud  that  you  are  an  American  citizen  and  that 
there  is  an  organization  of  that  kind  within  our  limits. 

Let  not  my  words  seem  too  material.  I  want  you  to  go  out  of  here 
tonight  after  my  words  have  been,  so  to  speak,  blessed  by  this  wonder- 
ful orator— I  want  you  to  go  out  with  a  new  mission  in  the  field  of  the 
Pan-American  nations  and  I  want  you  to  realize  how  critical  and 
important  this  is.    Today  a  great  tidal  wave  is  sweeping  eastward  from 
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over  Asia  across  Siberia  and  China  and  is  even  now  dashing  its 
waters  against  Japan.  Another  great  tidal  wave  is  sweeping  westward 
from  the  Ural  mountains  and  is  already  casting  its  spray  into  Paris  and 
London.  On  one  hand  is  the  valley  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  valley  of  the  Pacific.  Now  is  the  hour  when  the  United  States 
must  take  the  leadership  and  so  develop  the  solidarity  of  America  from 
Canada  to  Chile  that  we  will  stop  this  great  tidal  wave,  throw  it  back, 
so  to  speak,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  new  civilization  and  a  new  Chris- 
tianity that  will  make  the  world  last  forever  under  the  beloved  leader- 
ship of  America  and  the  American  people. 

This  Bolshevist  tidal  wave  must  never  cross  the  ocean.  If  it  ever 
gets  to  Mexico  or  Canada  it  will  be  here,  and  then  the  curse  of  hell  will 
be  upon  us.  All  Latin- America  is  looking  to  us  in  this  crisis  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in  beating  back  this  evil  influence. 

Now,  then,  am  I  indulging  in  phantasies?  How  many  of  you  realize 
that  every  one  of  those  countries  gained  their  independence  through  the 
leadership  of  patriots  who  have  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  they  were 
inspired  to  make  the  struggle,  not  by  the  example  of  any  hero  of 
Europe,  but  every  one  of  them,  from  Hidalgo  on  the  north  to  San 
Martin  on  the  south,  have  given  credit  for  their  inspiration  solely  to  the 
example  of  our  own  George  Washington?  How  many  of  you  realize 
that  everyone  of  those  countries  wrote  their  declaration  of  independence, 
not  upon  any  document  of  Europe,  but  upon  our  own  declaration  of 
independence?  How  many  of  you  realize  that  every  one  of  those 
countries  based  their  constitution,  not  upon  any  constitution  of  a 
Eruopean  country,  but  upon  the  constitution  of  the  United  States? 

And  here  was  the  test ;  oh,  the  test  of  death.  When  the  war  broke 
out  the  word  went  all  over  Europe  that  we  would  have  a  great  con- 
flagraticm  in  our  own  back  yard  and  that  Latin-America  would  go  with 
Germany.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  was  called  into  the  supreme 
conference  in  Washington  and  asked:  ''Where  will  Latin- America 
stand?''  and  I  said,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  my  knowledge  of  them,  over 
half  of  them  will  break  with  Germany  and  over  one-third  of  them  will 
declare  war  on  Germany.  And  I  was  ridiculed  for  that  statement,  and 
Germany  said  there  was  no  Latin-American  country  but  that  would  go 
with  them.  What  was  the  story?  On  the  day  of  the  armistice  sixteen 
of  the  twenty  Latin-American  cotmtries  had  either  morally  or  officially 
broken  relation  with  the  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  eleven  of  thtm 
had  actually  declared  war  upon  Germany,  although  none  of  those  coun- 
tries had  taken  the  side  of  the  allies  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  Isn't  that  a  record  of  whkh  we  can  be  proud,  and  inviting 
your  earnest  co-operation? 

So,  gentlemen,  I  bid  you,  as  it  were,  good-night  or  good-morning, 
and  tell  you  that  the  latch  string  in  the  Pan-American  building  is  loose, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  come  there  and  get  that  insight  which  means  so 
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much  to  you.  I  ask  you  to  help  me,  and  I  will  help  you,  make  the 
American  flag  just  as  much  respected  in  the  Andes  as  it  is  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Potomac.  Let  us  work  for  that  kind  of  Pan-Americanism 
which  is  so  important  in  the  future  of  the  United  States,  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  even  of  the  world !     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster  :  I  am  sure  that  everybody  who  heard  the 
wonderful  address  of  Mr.  Barrett  will  profit  by  it.  I  hope  it 
will  lead  to  a  closer  union  between  the  manufacturers  repre- 
senting the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  Pan-American  Union,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

We  have  with  us  tonight,  gentlemen,  a  South  Carolinian  who 
is  loved  by  everyone  in  South  Carolina,  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
before  he  is  finished  he  will  be  loved  by  everyone  present 
whether  you  come  from  either  north  or  south  of  the  Potomac 
River.  This  gentleman  has  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting 
the  most  compelling  thoughts  in  the  most  attractive  manner. 
I  heard  a  story  some  time  ago  that  I  think  will  apply  to  him. 
A  friend  said  that  a  young  South  Carolinian  went  North  and 
while  there  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  wonderful 
Roosevelt,  the  great  Theodore.  When  he  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Roosevelt  asked  him  where  he  was  from.  The 
young  man  replied  that  he  was  a  South  Carolinian.  Roosevelt 
said,  "Yes,  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  South  Carolinians — 
a  strong,  virile,  homicidal  people."  Now  I  don't  believe  our 
friend  has  any  homicidal  tendencies,  but  I  do  know  that  he  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  making  the  "blues"  wish  that  they  had 
never  been  bom. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  D.  W.  Daniel, 
of  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  who  will  address  you  on 
"The  Measure  of  a  Man." 

THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

Mr  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  think  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  personally  would  be  to  take  the 
first  train  back  home,  for  I  am  sure  I  stand  before  you  now  with  a 
greater  reputation  than  I  can  hope  to  make  by  anything  that  I  shall  say 
myself.  It  seems  to  be  a  custom  tonight  to  say  complimentary  things 
about  the  presiding  officer.    I  shall  have  to  follow  suit.    I  have  known 
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the  gentleman  who  has  the  honor  to  preside  over  you  for  a  long  while, 
and  if  in  all  of  his  career  he  has  ever  been  guilty  of  getting  drunk  or  of 
cheating  at  cards  or  of  defrauding  his  neighbor  or  of  indulging  in  any 
other  kind  of  vice,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  it  on  him  now.  (Applause.) 
The  truth  about  it  is  I  think  they  have  made  him  a  bishop  in  the  right 
church,  the  one  where  a  man  can  have  his  ups  and  downs,  most  of 
them  downs,  sometimes,  as  an  experience  he  told  in  one  of  his  meetings 
just  about  the  time  he  was  consecrated  bishop  will  go  to  show.  He  had 
so  wrought  upon  the  feelings  of  our  colored  brethren  that  they  turned 
it  into  an  experience  meeting,  and  in  the  course  of  his  own  experience, 
he  said,  "My  brethren,  I  have  been  a  pillar  in  the  church  since  I  was  a 
small  boy,  and  though  on  some  occasion  I  may  have  gambled  a  little  and 
have  bought  a  little  blind  tiger  liquor,  and  though  sometimes  I  have 
taken  a  bigger  per  cent  then  belonged  to  me,  thank  God,  through  it  all, 
I  have  never  lost  my  religion."    (Laughter.) 

Personally  I  may  say  I  feel  that  I  have  tonight  perhaps  the  greatest 
honor  I  have  ever  had,  meeting  with  so  distinguished  body.  The  truth 
about  it  is  I  have  felt  pretty  much  like  that  young  fellow  who  was  in 
training  at  the  time  we  expected  to  send  troops  to  Mexico.  He  had 
taken  a  young  lady  out  on  the  target  range  where  the  soldiers  were 
firing.  At  the  first  crack  of  a  gun  she  staggered  and  fell  back  into  the 
young  man's  arms.  She  recovered  herself  and  apologized.  He  said, 
"Oh,  don't  mention  it.  Let's  go  around  where  they  are  shooting  the 
cannon."  (Laughter.)  Now  he  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it,  or 
felt  it,  as  the  case  may  have  been.  I  think  I  know  a  good  audience  when 
I  see  one. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  all  the  trouble  I  had  getting  here.  I  find 
Mr.  Harrison  has  gone  so  I  will  not  speak  of  it  in  his  absence.  I  will 
say  I  felt  pretty  much  as  that  young  lady  traveling  with  a  young  man  on 
a  road  that  ran  through  a  good  many  tunnels.  The  young  man  had  not 
been  making  very  satisfactory  progress,  so  he  decided  as  soon  as  they 
ran  into  the  next  tunnel  he  was  going  to  use  more  practical  measures,  as 
every  sensible  man  will.  He  did.  But  the  response  was  a  little  dis- 
appointing to  him,  and  he  feared  that  he  had  made  an  error.  Because 
she  had  nothing  to  say  after  the  train  emerged  from  the  tunnel,  he 
thought  to  begin  anew  their  conversation.  He  said:  **They  tell  me 
that  tunnel  cost  $5,000,000."  "Yes,"  she  said,  "and  it  is  worth  every  cent 
of  it,  too."  (Laughter.)  And  so  I  would  say  that  whatever  trouble  I 
had  getting  here,  it  was  worth  it  all. 

I  have  had  a  good  many  invitations  to  Virginia,  but  it  has  so 
happened  that  I  have  for  one  reason  or  another  been  forced  to  decline 
them.  Hereafter  I  shall  feel  like  following  the  lead  of  a  certain  lady  I 
have  heard  of.  A  rather  timid  young  man  was  in  love  with  her  but  had 
never  been  able  to  get  his  nerve  up  to  the  sticking  point  and  propose 
matrimony  to  her.    Finally,  in  desperation  he  called  her  up  over  the 
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telq>hone,  and  said,  "Miss  Mary,  will  you  marry  me?"  "Yes,"  she 
replied,  "Who  is  that  anyhow?"  (Laughter.)  So  when  I  get  an 
invitation  to  come  to  Virginia  again  I  shall  say,  yes,  what  is  the  occasion 
anyhow. 

I  trust  that  what  I  shall  say  to  you  will  be  more  interesting  than  the 
sermon  of  an  old  negro  preacher  who  had  been  preaching  his  best  for 
more  than  an  hour  when  he  discovered  that  most  of  his  congregation 
had  gone  to  sleep.  After  awhile  he  noticed  that  all  of  them  were  asleep 
except  one  little  half-witted  boy  over  on  a  bench  in  the  front  of  the 
church.  He  roared  out  in  a  voice  that  woke  the  soundest  sleeper  and 
said:  "Here  I  has  been  preaching  to  you  niggers  for  more  than  %n 
hour  about  your  soul's  salvation  and  everyone  of  you  is  gone  to  sleep 
except  this  little  half-witted  boy.  The  little  boy  piped  up,  "Yes,  and  if 
I  hadn't  been  sech  a  fool  I  would  have  been  asleep  too."  (Laughter.) 
I  trust  I  will  at  least  interest  you  sufficiently  to  keep  you  awake. 

Now  I  had  better  take  my  subject,  I  reckon.  I  am  a  little  bit 
embarrassed  tonight.  I  feel  a  good  deal  as  that  darky  did  that  helped 
make  our  president  a  bishop.  He  had  reformed,  as  our  president  has 
time  and  time  again,  and  he  had  finally  wound  up  as  pastor  of  a  colored 
church.  He  gave  out  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  going  to  preach  the 
next  Sunday  on  the  "Gates  of  Hell."  There  was  a  great  congregation 
gathered  to  hear  his  sermon.  But  when  he  got  into  the  pulpit  he  looked 
down  and  saw  one  of  his  old  pals  seated  on  one  of  the  front  pews.  He 
mistrusted  this  old  friend's  motive  in  attending  this  service,  and  he  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  he  might  forestall  any  public  recognition,  for  his 
congregation  was  not  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  his  past.  So  finally 
he  solved  the  difficulty.  "Instead  of  preaching  on  the  Gates  of  Hell," 
he  announced,  "I  call  your  attention  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  and 
twenty-third  verse  of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  which  says: 
"If  you  see  me  and  know  me,  do  not  speak  to  me,  but  hold  your  peace, 
for  I  will  sec  you  later."    (Laughter.) 

Now  I  am  going  to  take  as  my  subject  "The  Measure  of  a  Man." 
Just  how  I  shall  treat  it  I  hardly  know.  There  are  different  ways  of 
treating  a  subject.  You  know  in  1860  or  1861  they  had  the  old- 
fashioned  hoopskirt  Then  the  styles  covered  the  subject  but  did  not 
touch  it.  In  these  modem  days  the  styles  touch  the  subject,  but  do  not 
cover  it.  Gentlemen,  I  say  frankly  I  am  in  favor  of  the  modem  styles, 
although  they  are  a  little  hard  on  blind  men.  Anyway  I  am  sure  I 
don't  agree  with  the  old  Scotchman  who  said,  when  he  was  told  he 
would  have  to  stop  drinking  whiskey  or  go  blind.  "Weel,  doctor,  I  think 
I  have  seen  about  everything  worth  seeing."  (Laughter.)  Now  if  the 
styles  continue  to  change  I  want  to  live  another  hundred  years.  I 
wouldn't  feel  bad  about  it  then  if  they  continue  to  change  very  much. 
The  truth  about  it  is  that  a  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks.  A  man  is  old 
when  he  quits  looking.    (Laughter). 
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I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  treat  this  subject  as  it  deserves,  but  you 
know  every  time  I  take  this  subject  I  feel  a  good  deal  as  a  fellow  did  on 
Saturday  night  when  he  got  too  fulL  He  saw  a  lamp-post  and  embraced 
it,  and  while  leaning  there  he  looked  across  the  street  and  saw  a  sign 
over  a  picture  show,  "Home,  Sweet  Home,  in  five  reels."  Hell,"  he  said, 
"it  can't  be  done."  (Laughter.) 

Men  are  not  all  the  same  size.  You  could  not  say  of  them  as  the  old 
darkey  did  about  getting  married.  He  went  to  his  employer  and  said : 
"Boss,  I  want  to  get  married  and  I  want  you  to  get  me  a  license."  He 
boss  knew  that  the  old  darkey  had  been  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  one  of  the  colored  women  named  Eliza,  and  naturally  assumed  that 
she  was  the  one  he  wanted  to  marry,  so  he  got  a  license  at  the  court- 
house and  brought  it  back  and  read  it  over  to  the  old  darkey,  and  he 
scratched  his  head,  and  said:  "Boss,  that  there  license  is  for  me  to 
marry  Liza,  it  was  Jane  the  washerwoman  I  was  aiming  to  get  married 
to."  So  his  boss  said:  "Well,  in  that  case  I  will  have  to  get  you 
another  license,  and  that  will  cost  you  two  dollars  more."  The  next 
morning  the  old  negro  came  back  and  said :  "Boss,  you  needn't  mind 
about  changing  this  here  license.  I  is  done  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  ain't  two  dollars  wuth  of  difference  between  them  two  niggers 
nohow."    (Laughter.) 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  men.  111  fares  the  land  to  hastening 
ills  a  prey,  where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

How  tall  is  a  man?  How  large  is  a  man?  How  can  you  measure 
a  man  ?  That  is  the  question  that  every  young  man  ought  to  ask  him- 
self early  in  life  and  continue  to  ask  it  until  he  gets  the  right  answer. 
Now  we  are  very  particular  about  measuring  some  things.  We  measure 
our  exports  and  imports.  We  are  particular  about  money  matters 
especially. 

We  are  as  particular  as  the  old  farmer  who  went  into  a  bank  and 
drew  out  part  of  his  money.  He  counted  it  over  and  took  it  back  to 
the  teller  and  said :  "This  here  ain't  right"  The  teller  counted  it  over 
for  him  and  it  was  all  there.  The  farmer  was  convinced  that  the  money 
was  all  there,  but  he  said,  as  he  left:  "See  here,  young  man,  you  be 
careful.  It  just  is  right."  He  wasn't  satisfied  with  all  that  was  coming 
to  him  so  far  as  money  was  concerned.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
measuring  of  a  man,  we  are  not  quite  so  particular  sometimes. 

How  tall  is  a  man  ?  We  have  got  to  get  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
realities  of  life.  A  man's  attitude  toward  that  thing  determines  the 
value  of  that  thing.  A  man's  attitude  toward  anything  determines  its 
value  to  him.  The  value  of  the  schools  of  a  community  does  not  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  teachers  or  the  cost  of  the  building  half  so  much 
as  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  that  school.  The  churches  of  Rich- 
mond do  not  depend  half  so  much  upon  the  ability  of  the  preachers  or 
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the  character  of  the  building  in  which  the  church  is  housed  as  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  Richmond  toward  Christianity. 

What  are  the  realities  of  life?  A  little  girl,  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheek,  cried :  "I  have  broke  my  doll."  "Broken  it  how  ?"  "I  was 
hammering  on  it  with  papa's  gold  watch."  I  have  known  young  men, 
you  gentlemen  have  known  men  who  forgot  what  is  really  valuable  tn 
life,  who  were  thinking  of  the  gambling  table,  thinking  it  made  them 
larger  in  the  minds  of  their  companions,  but  they  woke  up  next  morning 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  put  emphasis  on  the  wrong  thing  m  life,  and 
destroyed  character,  without  which  life  is  not  worth  living. 

How  shall  we  measure  a  man?  You  cannot  measure  a  man  by  his 
looks  every  time,  and  yet  it  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  look  his  best 
as  Mr.  Barrett  said  tonight  when  he  suggested  that  we  send  men  to 
South  America  who  would  make  a  good  impression,  and  he  presented 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  men  to  send  as  he  stood  before  you.  But  you 
cannot  measure  a  man  by  his  looks.    (Laughter.) 

I  remember  in  an  earlier  day  when  Mr.  Bob  Ligon,  another  Method- 
ist who  ought  to  be  made  a  bishop  perhaps,  made  a  great  many  talks 
around  the  country  and  once  a  young  man  from  the  mountains  heard 
him  and  went  back  to  his  mountain  home  and  told  those  folks  in 
the  mountains  about  him  and  talked  so  much  oi  him  until  finally  those 
people  in  the  mountains  persuaded  Mr.  Ligon  to  come  up  into  the 
mountains  and  make  a  talk  to  them.  The  boy  who  had  praised  Mr. 
Ligon  so  much  introduced  him  to  his  father,  and  the  old  mountaineer 
looked  at  him  with  a  quizzical  expression,  and  said:  "Be  you  Mr. 
Ligon?"  and  Mr.  Ligon  said:  "Yes,  that  is  my  name,"  and  the  old 
mountaineer  said :  "Well,  thank  God,  Mr.  Ligon,  looks  don't  count  for 
much,  do  they?"  If  ugliness  were  a  crime  too  many  of  us  would  suffer. 
Some  of  the  rest  of  us  look  as  though  God  had  made  us  and  then  jumped 
at  us  and  scared  us.    And  yet  we  ought  to  look  our  best. 

A  young  girl  cannot  be  measured  by  her  looks.  There  was  a  party 
at  which  the  game  of  blind  man's  buff  was  played  and  the  forfeit  was 
to  kiss  a  girl  or  give  her  a  box  of  candy.  One  of  the  boys  had  a  sister 
there  and  in  telling  of  what  a  successful  party  it  had  been,  he  said: 
"And  Sis  came  home  with  thirteen  boxes  of  candy." 

Mr.  Hunter  Marshall  was  a  young  lawyer.  He  went  into  a  justice  of 
the  peace  court  to  try  his  hand.  A  little  colored  boy  was  being  tried. 
He  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  nature  of  an  oath.  He  said  he  did.  Mr. 
Marshall  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  told  a 
lie.  He  said :  "Yes,  sir,  you'll  git  me."  Mr.  Marshall  said :  "The  devil 
will  get  you  if  you  swear  to  a  lie."  The  little  negro  said :  "Yes,  sir, 
that  just  what  I  said."  You  can't  measure  a  man  by  his  looks.  But  it 
is  his  duty  to  look  his  best. 

The  best  definition  of  an  optimist  I  know  is  a  man  still  going 
around  with  his  corkscrew  in  his  pocket.    You  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
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pouchy  feelings.  I  heard  of  a  man  who  had  such  a  hard  time  at  home 
he  went  to  fight  the  Huns.  Even  over  there  his  wife  would  write  him 
nagging  letters.  He  wrote  to  her,  in  desperation,  and  said :  "Maggie, 
when  I  was  at  home  you  nagged  me  until  there  was  no  pleasure  in  life, 
and  I  enlisted  to  get  away.  Now,  Maggie,  you  are  writing  these  nagging 
letters.  Maggie,  for  God's  sake  let  me  alone  and  let  me  enjoy  this  war 
in  peace."    (Laughter.) 

Then  we  make  another  mistake  in  trying  to  measure  a  man  some- 
times hy  his  ancestry,  and  that  is  true  in  South  Carolina  as  much  as 
elsewhere.  But  you  cannot  measure  a  man  today  by  what  somebody 
did  500  years  ago.  But  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  believe  in  fine 
ancestors.  But  it  becomes  a  disease  with  some  people.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  when  a  young  man  can  point  back  to  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 
He  has  the  advantage  over  the  fellow  who  has  none.  But  I  think  some- 
times we  look  back  to  much.  Sometimes  we  need  to  look  away  from 
what  is  behind  us.  There  is  one  thing  finer  than  ancestry.  Equality  of 
opportunity  in  this  country.  For  a  young  man  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  without  the  aid  if  friends  or  money  to  make  for  himself  a  name 
worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations.  That  is 
finer  than  ancestry. 

Then  we  make  another  mistake.  We  try  to  measure  a  man  by  the 
size  of  his  body.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  man,  a  big  up-standing  man, 
to  be  able  to  stand  fearless  and  erect  among  his  fellows.  Every  man  in 
every  cotton  mill  district  everywhere  ought  to  be  taught  to  take  care  of 
his  body,  because  God  gave  us  those  bodies,  and  no  young  man  has  a 
right  to  do  anything  that  will  rob  him  of  one  inch  of  his  stature.  Every 
boy  ought  to  be  able  to  say:  "God  made  me  about  so  long  and  I 
growed  all  the  balance  myself."  We  ought  to  teach  those  people  the 
laws  of  health  and  see  to  it  that  they  do  the  things  that  will  make  their 
bodies  what  they  were  intended  to  be.  But  you  cannot  measure  a  man 
by  the  size  of  his  body. 

Isaac  Watts  was  a  little  man.  He  was  laughed  at  by  the  woman  he 
loved  because  of  his  stature.    That  is  why  he  wrote. 

"Were  I  so  tall  I  could  grasp  the  pole, 

Or  reach  the  ocean  with  a  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul ; 

The  mind  is  the  measure  of  the  man." 

Mr.  Caruso  goes  to  Atlanta  and  sings  twenty  minutes  and  gets  $2,090 
for  it.  Mr.  Caruso  has  trained  those  wonderful  vocal  chords  of  his 
for  that. 

Christy  Mathewson  used  to  get  $15,000  a  year  for  doing  what  you 
and  I  used  to  beg  our  mothers  to  let  us  do  for  nothing. 

Sometimes  we  try  to  measure  a  man  by  the  amount  of  money  he  has. 
You  can  neither  measure  a  man  or  a  nation  by  the  amount  of  money  it 
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has,  balance  of  trade  or  whatever  it  may  be.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
money.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  get,  harder  yet  to  keep,  and  harder  still 
to  be  without  I  believe  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  make  as  much  money 
as  he  can  honestly,  keep  all  of  it  he  can  conscientiously;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  spend  every  dollar  he  can  wisely  for  the  uplift 
of  his  own  community,  and  there  are  too  many  men  seeking  all  they  can 
get    Too  many  men  trying  to  get  rich  too  rapidly  in  this  day  and  time ! 

A  man  came  along  and  saw  an  automobile  wreck  such  as  my  friend 
had  this  afternoon.  A  wrecked  machine  was  alongside  the  railroad 
track.  A  man  was  lying  there  groaning.  It  was  dark  and  the  stranger 
couldn't  see  very  much.  "Had  a  wreck?"  he  said.  "Yes."  **Train  knock 
you  off  the  track?"  "Yes."  "Didn't  you  have  your  lights  on?"  "Yes, 
but  the  train  struck  ns.  There  are  three  men  killed  and  I  am  pretty 
badly  wounded."  "Has  the  claim  agent  been  along  yet  ?"  "No."  "Then 
let  me  He  down  with  you."    (Laughter.) 

Too  many  men  trying  to  get  money  without  doing  their  share  of  the 
work?  Too  many  men  wanting  to  work  short  hours  these  days  and 
get  all  they  can  for  those  short  hours ! 

Sometimes  it  seems  they  are  trying  to  tax  us  too  much.  They  are 
taxing  everything  now.  Over  in  Georgia  not  long  ago  a  man  was  up 
in  court  for  beating  his  mother-in-law.  The  judge  said,  after  he  had 
heard  the  evidence:  "Well,  I  will  fine  you  ten  dollars  and  ten  cents.'* 
The  defendant  said:  "I  understand  the  ten  dollars  all  right,  but  not 
the  ten  cents."  The  judge  said:  "That  is  the  tax  on  amusements." 
(Laughter.) 

You  cannot  measure  a  man  by  the  amount  of  money  he  makes.  I 
am  going  to  leave  that  question  with  you  to  answer  for  yourself.  I  defy 
you  to  read  all  history  (as  I  have  not  done  and  do  not  intend  to  do) — 
but  I  defy  you  to  find  one  man  in  all  history  that  ever  died  and  left  the 
request  that  the  dollar  mark  should  be  carved  on  his  tombstone.  I  have 
been  in  the  great  cemeteries  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  I  have 
seen  all  sorts  of  designs,  I  have  seen  the  Odd  Fellows  links,  the  Masonic 
design,  and  every  other  sort;  never  yet  have  I  seen  the  dollar  mark. 
And  why?  When  they  come  to  die  they  want  to  be  remembered  by  the 
good  they  have  done  with  their  money.  And  I  know  of  no  set  of  people 
in  all  America  that  can  find  more  good  to  do  with  their  money  than  you 
people  sitting  before  me  tonight,  who  hold  in  your  hands  the  destiny 
of  thousands  of  ignorant  people  scattered  throughout  this  country.  I 
lay  it  upon  your  consciences. 

I  do  not  advocate  joining  overall  clubs  and  those  other  things,  but 
the  people  of  the  South  ought  to  be  taught  that  when  a  dollar  is 
worth  only  fifty  cents  today,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  worth  twice  as 
much.  The  great  trouble  is  that  we  are  wasting  our  money  because  it 
comes  easy. 
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Your  cannot  measure  a  man  by  the  amount  of  money  he  makes  but, 
you  can  measure  a  man  by  how  he  uses  his  money,  and  the  biggest  man 
in  this  audience  tonight  is  the  man  that  is  using  the  money  that  God 
has  given  him  for  the  betterment  of  his  community  and  the  uplift  of 
humanity — whether  in  Latin-America  or  wherever  it  may  be. 

But  you  cannot  measure  a  man  by  the  amount  of  money  he  makes, 
but  rather  by  the  amount  he  spends  in  the  right  way.  I  think  one  of  the 
first  measures  of  a  man  is  by  the  size  of  his  head— on  the  inside,  not 
the  outside. 

I  was  ashamed  the  day  I  learned  that  South  Carolina  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  the  survey  made  by  the  Sage  Foundation.  There 
are  men  living  in  the  mountain  caves  and  everywhere  six  and  seven 
feet  tall,  yet  so  low  that  they  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  beyond 
where  the  clouds  come  down  in  the  tree  tops.  Yet  you  may  take  a  man 
who  can  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  worl^,  and  he  is  a  bigger  man,  a 
taller  man,  than  these  giants  of  the  mountains.  More  tall  men  are 
needed  in  this  country  who  can  see  because  they  are  educated.  Help 
lift  some  of  those  lower  men  to  higher  planes  of  living.  We  know  very 
well  that  in  a  good  many  of  our  cotton  mill  districts  people  are  not 
going  to  school  as  they  should. 

I  know  most  of  the  men  sitting  before  me  tonight  are  doing  wonder- 
ful work  of  this  kind.  I  will  tell  you  I  had  rather  have  an  educated 
donkey  than  an  uneducated  one.  We  owe  it  to  our  colored  people. 
Only  as  we  raise  the  intelligence  of  our  whole  people  arc  we  going  to 
advance  in  civilization. 

I  have  seen  Sadducees  in  South  Carolina.  I  have  seen  young  men 
going  around  painting  "Fletcher's  Castoria"  on  the  gables  of  bams, 
young  men  who  should  have  been  painting  pictures  to  hang  in  the  art 
galleries  of  the  world.  Why  were  they  at  that  lower  work?  Simply 
because  the  older  men  in  the  community  did  not  insist  upon  schools.  I 
have  seen  young  men  in  ball  and  chain  breaking  rock  on  the  public  stone 
pile,  who  ought  to  have  been  working  in  marble.  Why  were  they  at 
that  work  ?  Simply  because  the  men  like  you,  perhaps,  who  had  control 
of  educational  matters  did  not  see  to  it  that  there  was  a  good  school  well 
equipped  so  that  boy  could  find  it  and  develop  his  talent  and  wind  up 
in  a  sculptor^s  school  instead  of  on  the  public  rock  pile.  A  man  cannot 
do  the  work  that  God  intended  him  to  do  today  until  he  gets  an  educa- 
tion and  training.  There  are  too  many  men  that  do  the  right  in  the 
wrong  way.  They  are  like  the  elephant  who  tumbled  out  the  humming 
bird's  nest.  Then  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  and  began  to  cry 
and  in  his  grief  he  turned  around  and  sat  down  on  the  humming  bird. 
The  worst  thing  he  could  have  done.  There  arc  too  many  men  in  your 
great  cotton  factories  that  do  not  know  anything  about  them,  do  not 
know  the  work  they  are  intended  to  do,  because  they  are  ignorant  We 
need  to  educate  our  people  that  they  may  find  out  what  they  are  intended 
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to  do,  and  then  they  can  do  that  thing  to  better  advantage.  We  do  not 
know  the  o{>portunities  we  are  missing  day  by  day. 

It  was  a  wonderful  picture  our  friend  painted  to  you  here.  Those 
wonderful  art  galleries  in  South  America,  those  wonderful  examples  of 
architecture,  the  great  literature  that  they  have.  We  have  a  wonderful 
architecture,  a  literature,  and  there  are  millions  of  our  little  girls  and 
boys  to  whom  it  is  a  closed  book.  They  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  inspiration  that  can  come  from  it.  And  while  it  is  a  fine  thing,  and 
one  we  ought  to  do,  to  increase  our  trade  with  other  countries,  the 
biggest  responsibility  resting  upon  any  American  citizen  is  to  see  to  it 
that  he  does  his  share  at  home  to  help  open  up  the  art  galleries  and 
storehouses  of  literature  in  our  own  land  to  our  own  people ;  and  only 
as  we  do  that  are  we  measuring  up  to  the  true  measure  of  a  man. 

Back  in  your  own  cotton  mill  district  every  clumsy  hand,  every 
^u^Sii^S  J2^w,  every  dull  and  restless  eye,  every  shuffling  gait,  has  a 
strong  and  insistent  call  to  every  true  patriot  of  America  today  to  do  all 
that  he  can  to  see  that  every  citizen  of  our  country  in  the  future  is  able 
to  read  and  write.  Then  your  mills  will  produce  better  goods,  there  will 
be  more  money  for  you,  more  to  export  to  Latin-America,  and  a  higher 
life  for  everyone  concerned.  That  man  who  is  able  and  will  not  do  his 
share  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  man.  Because,  as  Ruskin  said: 
•There  is  no  cure  for  the  public  distress  except  public  education;  lo 
make  people  more  merciful  and  just."  If  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of 
Bolshevism,  we  must  do  it  through  education.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  igno- 
rant people  that  cause  these  strikes  and  all  these  disagreeable  things. 
Russia  is  sufiFering  because  so  large  a  per  cent  of  her  people  are 
ignorant  And  there  is  no  work  that  you  men  can  do  that  is  of  more 
importance  than  to  see  that  the  opportunities  for  education  are  improved 
and  taken  advantage  of. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  your  State,  but  in  South  Carolina  there  is 
too  much  of  this  shifting  in  the  schools ;  too  irregular  attendance.  There 
is  too  much  changing  teachers.  We  employ  a  teacher  and  for  a  few 
weeks  she  does  very  well  Then  she  whips  one  of  the  trustees'  boys  and 
she  is  "no  longer  htten  to  teach  in  our  community."  We  need  to  stop 
that  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  spend  all  this  money  and  get  this  trade,  but  it 
is  a  finer  thing  to  put  it  into  those  boys  and  girls  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  a  higher  life  after  awhile. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  going  to  agree  with  me  in  this  last 
point  or  not  We  may  he  like  the  two  doctors  who  had  a  disagreement. 
A  young  man  was  taken  very  ilL  His  family  physician  was  called  but 
he  was  out.  Another  physician  came.  Later  the  family  physician  got 
word  and  came  also.  The  two  came  in  and  looked  wise  at  each  other 
and  then  they  reached  under  the  cover  for  the  young  man's  pulse.  One 
of  the  doctors  shook  his  head  and  said,  'Typhoid  fever."  The  other 
said,  "Dnmk."    The  truth  was  that  they  had  hold  of  each  other's  pulse 
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under  the  cover  and  never  touched  the  young  man  at  all.    (Laughter.) 

How  tall  is  a  man?  How  can  you  measure  a  man?  How  large  is  a 
man  ?  How  broad  is  a  man  ?  Man  is  as  broad  as  his  sympathies.  That 
man  who  sympathizes  with  another  is  a  dozen  times  a  bigger  man  than 
he  who  has  never  felt  another's  woes  or  tasted  another's  joys.  How 
large  is  a  man?  He  is  just  as  large  as  his  services  to  his  day  and 
generation.  That  man  who  serves  his  fellow  man  is  a  dozen  times  a 
bigger  man  than  he  who  is  centered  in  himself.  How  tall  is  a  man? 
Every  man  wants  to  be  tall.  I  will  tell  you.  A  man  is  just  as  tall  as 
his  ideals.  How  tall  may  they  be?  Who  dare  put  a  limit  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  noble  young  man?  What  is  it  that  a  young  man  has  ever 
done  that  a  young  man  may  not  hope  to  do?  Else  what  is  a  heaven  for? 
A  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing,  finds  it,  and  dies;  but  a  high  man  pur- 
sues his  ideal  and  dies  ere  he  knows  it 

There  are  too  many  people  going  through  life  looking  down  all  the 
•while!  They  arc  like  the  six  Irish  pallbearers  in  New  York.  An 
eccentric  Irishman  died  and  left  a  will  providing  that  six  Irishmen  wear- 
ing stove  pipe  hats  and  with  their  heads  bowed  and  not  looking  up  until 
they  reached  the  grave  should  accompany  the  casket  to  the  cemetery. 
His  instructions  were  carried  out  As  they  marched  along  with  heads 
down,  a  terrible  odor  assailed  their  nostrils,  but  they  dared  not  raise 
their  heads.  Finally  one  Irishman  said  to  another:  "Mike,  Mike,  what 
a  terrible  odor;  I  didn't  know  mortification  had  set  in  so  soon."  They 
walked  a  little  farther,  when  this  Irishman  could  stand  it  no  longer  and 
he  looked  up.  Then  he  said:  "Mike,  for  heaven's  sake,  look  ud. 
Faith,  the  hearse  turned  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  we  have  been  following 
the  garbage  wagon  for  five  blocks."  (Laughter.)  There  are  too  many 
people  going  along  through  life  looking  down. 

They  have  never  had  an  outlook.  We  need  to  lift  their  ideals.  I  will 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  just  in  proportion  as  we  can  lift  the  ideals  of  our 
people  our  country  is  going  to  advance. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  mob  rushing  down  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
leader  of  that  mob  held  up  his  hands.  Dr.  Muir,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  that  time  confronted  them.  The  leader  said:  "Sixty  years  of  pure 
life  is  about  to  address  you."  And  on  that  day  it  was  the  character  of 
that  gray  head  that  stopped  the  rush  of  that  mob.  And  I  will  tell  you 
today  it  is  going  to  be  the  character  of  the  people  that  will  stop  the 
rush  of  Bolshevism  or  whatever  mob  spirit  may  take  hold  of  our  country. 

May  I  plead  with  you  in  conclusion  that  you  lift  the  ideals  of  the 
people  over  whom  you  have  control  ? 

One  time  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  one  of  the  greatest  sport  writers  the 
world  has  ever  known,  he  is  living  yet,  Grantland  Rice  by  name,  still 
writing  of  sport    Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  he  wrote  this  little  poem : 
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"A  little  boy  smiled  that  night 

On  his  way  to  Twilight  Town ; 
And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  heavenly  light. 

But  he  woke  next  morning  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
And  out  of  the  stillness  I  heard  him  cry: 
*My  dream !    I  have  lost  my  dream !' " 

So  there  are  men  sitting  before  me  tonight  who  could  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  shake  and  say:  ''Yes,  brother,  I  have  lost  my  boyhood 
dreams."  The  men  back  in  the  communities  where  we  were  bom  didn't 
see  that  character-forming  influences  were  thrown  around  our  lives. 

I  remember  when  as  a  boy  I  dreamed  of  the  day  when  as  a  man  I 
would  go  out  into  the  world.  In  my  school  history  I  had  read  of 
William  £.  Gladstone.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  be  a  man  and  go  out  into 
the  world  and  do  something  as  he  had  done !  I  had  read  of  Robert  £. 
Lee,  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  according  to  my  Southern  heart  was  the  bravest 
soldier  that  ever  drew  a  sword,  the  knightliest,  courtliest  gentleman  this 
country  ever  produced.  I  cannot  see  but  that  my  boyish  judgment  was 
correct.  I  longed  to  be  a  man,  and  even  wished  that  a  war  might  break 
out  that  L  too,  might  buckle  on  a  sword  and  lead  men  in  battle.  About 
three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  not  so  certain  about  that    (Laughter.) 

How  is  it  with  some  of  you  tonight  ?  Our  boyhood  dreams  are  gone. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  little  boys  and  girls  back  in  the  commtmities 
where  we  live  have  a  better  opportunity  to  realize  their  dreams  than  you 
and  I  have  had. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  can  see  another  audience  tonight.  The 
faces  of  that  audience  are  aged  and  wrinkled.  The  hairs  of  their  heads 
arc  covered  with  the  snows  of  many  winters.  They  are  the  mothers  of 
the  men  sitting  before  me  tonight  and  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  back 
in  your  community.  I  am  sure  if  I  could  get  a  message  from  them  for 
you  tonight,  it  would  be  something  like  this:  "Oh,  sir,  do  not  fail  to 
say  something  tonight  to  stir  the  hearts  of  those  men  to  stand  for 
character-forming  influences  back  in  their  communities  so  that  my  son, 
maybe  a  gray-haired  man  tonight,  may  grow  up  into  the  man  that  I 
intended  him  to  be  when  I  held  him  in  my  arms." 

Back  of  them  is  another  audience,  the  sweethearts  and  wives  of 
those  men  here  tonight.  I  am  sure  if  I  could  get  a  message  from  them 
it  would  be  the  same  as  from  the  mothers. 

And  yet  I  see  another  audience  still,  holding  out  little  chubby  hands 
pleadingly,  their  little  angel  faces  wreathed  in  smiles.  They  are  the 
unborn  babies  to  come  to  this  country  in  the  next  twenty  years.  And 
I  am  sure  if  I  could  get  a  message  from  them  tonight,  it  would  be 
something  like  this :  "Oh,  sir,  say  something  tonight  that  will  stir  those 
men  to  stand  for  clean  physical  and  moral  living  in  their  communities, 
so  that  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  our  fathers  when  we  are  bom  into 
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the  world  may  so  live  that  we  may  come  into  the  world  with  perfectly 
formed  bodies,  with  pure  hearts,  and  unspotted  characters." 

As  the  last  word  I  shall  ever  speak  to  you,  I  plead  with  you  in  behalf 
of  the  unborn  generation,  stand  for  clean  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
living  in  your  community,  so  that  the  next  generation  may  have  its 
birthright  when  it  comes. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

(Prolonged  applause). 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  I  will  simply  say  good  night  to 
you,  and  remind  you  of  the  meeting  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock ;  it  is  very  important. 


Thereupon  the  convention  adjourned  until  10  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, May  26,  1920. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  26,  1920.    10  A.M. 


Business  Meeting 

The  President  :  Mr.  Miller,  the  chairman  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee,  wishes  to  make  some  announcements  before 
we  proceed. 

Mr.  Miller:  Gentlemen,  your  chariman  and  myself  think 
we  are  the  only  speakers.  I  want  to  again  call  your  attention 
to  the  buffet  luncheon  to  be  given  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention and  guests  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  shortly  after  1 
o'clock.  The  Commonwealth  Club  is  two  blocks  west  of  the 
hotel.  It  is  urged  upon  you  to  go  to  that  luncheon  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  show  you  some  little  hospitality.  The  meet- 
ings here  are  so  full  of  business  that  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mingle  with  you. 

Immediately  afterwards  automobiles  will  be  in  readiness  to 
take  you  to  the  Hermitage  Club  or  the  Country  Club  for  golf 
engagements,  and  will  bring  you  back  at  6  o'clock  to  the  hotel. 

The  ladies'  committee  asks  that  I  annotmce  that  at  10 :4S  at 
the  Franklin  Street  entrance  of  the  hotel  the  ladies  will  be 
there  to  meet  the  ladies  of  the  convention  and  they  will  be  taken 
to  a  reception  at  the  Women's  Club  and  after  that  for  a  drive  in 
automobiles  to  the  historic  points  around  the  city  and  to  lunch- 
eon at  the  Country  Club.  We  hope  all  the  ladies  present  at  this 
convention  will  avail  themselves  of  that  invitation. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  I  will  ask  Mr. 
W.  A.  Erwin  to  take  the  chair  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Erwin  (presiding) :  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  be  fav- 
ored with  our  president's  address. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  JAMES  D.  HAMMETT 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association: 

The  past  twelve  months  have  been  in  the  nature  of  the  calm  after  the 
storm  in  association  matters.  Previous  administrations  during  the  war 
period  were  necessarily  active,  and  were  forced  to  devote  a  great  deal 
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of  time  and  labor  to  association  matters  while  the  administration  just 
closing  has  been  relieved  of  the  strenuous  duties  involving  preceding 
administrations  because  of  the  competent  and  thorough  manner  these 
matters  were  attended  to  by  our  predecessors.  Practically  the  only 
serious  matter  arising  during  our  incumbency  of  the  office  was  the  coal 
situation  of  last  December,  caused  by  the  strike  of  the  labor  in  the  coal 
fields.  We  handled  this  matter  as  best  we  could  through  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  association,  and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Forrester  of  the  traffic 
department,  together  with  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
succeeded  in  a  way  in  minimizing  the  restrictions  that  were  contem- 
plated, and  which  would  have  wrought  serious  injury  to  many  of  the 
members  of  the  association,  as  well  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
employed  by  the  various  members  of  the  association. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Forrester,  who 
represents  a  large  number  of  mills  in  traffic  matters,  which  gives  the 
association  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  services  of  Mr.  Forrester  in 
general  traffic  matters,  though  individual  mills  do  not  have  the  right  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Forrester  directly  imless  they  be  members  of  the  traffic 
department  I  think  the  arrangement  one  that  will  prove  to  be  of 
material  assistance  to  the  association. 

Because  of  the  inactivity  of  Congress  in  matters  other  than  the  peace 
treaty  we  have  been  called  upon  to  do  little  in  that  direction ;  therefore 
it  is  my  purpose  to  leave  the  matter  of  details  of  the  associations 
activities  to  the  secretary-treasurer  in  his  report,  and  with  your  per- 
mission will  express  my  views  on  a  few  of  the  subjects  engaging  public 
attention,  with  the  hope  that  my  associates  will  agree,  at  least  in  part, 
with  the  views  set  forth,  and  take  any  action  they  may  deem  wise  to 
carry  out  the  thoughts  expressed. 

The  Tariff 

The  large  majority  of  the  membership  of  this  association  have, 
because  of  reasons  that  are  unnecessary  to  discuss,  been  members  of  that 
political  party  whose  principles  in  the  past  have  been  antagonistic  to  the 
principle  of  protection.  While  we  would  gladly  see  this  great  question 
removed  from  partisan  politics,  and  settled  in  a  just  and  proper  way  by 
a  competent  and  non-partisan  commission,  we  doubt  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  so  important  a  subject  to  any  commission  other  than 
themselves,  and  do  not  feel  that  non-partisan  action  is  possible  in 
Congress. 

May  we  not  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  war  has  changed  public 
sentiment  and  public  expediency  in  a  great  many  matters,  and  that  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  public  interest  in  the  protective  policy 
may  have  changed  in  that  territory  covered  by  our  association,  and  that 
the  principle  of  a  reasonable  and  just  protective  tariff  which  will  furnish 
reasonable  protection  to  industry,  and  to  the  thousands  employed  by 
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industry,  will  be  gladly  endorsed  by  those  who  formerly  were  the  foes 
of  the  princq)le?  We  feel  it  is  very  possible,  and  that  the  interest  of 
our  industry,  and  the  employees  of  the  industry,  together  with  the  people 
at  large,  demand  that  such  protection  be  given  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion as  will  insure  prosperous  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  industry,  and 
those  who  are  employees  of  the  industry. 

Education 

The  membership  of  the  association  recognize  that  through  education 
more  than  through  any  other  agency  can  the  citizenship  of  the  various 
States  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  so  much  desired.  We 
cordially  endorse  the  public  schools  and  literary  colleges,  and  urge  ample 
assistance  for  each  of  them.  We  also  urge  a  strict  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  compulsory  school  laws  to  apply  to  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  the  school  term  to  be  not  less  than  six 
consecutive  months  of  each  year  and  eight  months  if  it  can  be  possibly 
arranged.  We  contend  that  child  labor  laws  affecting  children  in  excess 
of  twelve  years  is  harmful  to  the  child  unless  coupled  with  compulsory 
education  laws.  We,  as  members  of  an  association  that  recognizes  the 
value  of  proper  training  to  the  young  mind  most  urgently  suggest  that 
proper  and  ample  remuneration  be  given  to  those  who  have  chosen  the 
profession  of  teaching  as  a  life  work,  and  in  turn  urge  those  in 
authority  to  secure  competent  men  and  women  who  will  not  chase 
strange  and  unsafe  theories,  and  instill  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
in  their  care  ideas  that  are  dangerous  and  often  vicious. 

While  giving  the  fullest  endorsement  to  the  literary  courses  as  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  and  standing  ready  to  furnish  through  taxation  our 
full  proportion  of  the  needed  funds,  we  are,  perhaps,  as  fully  interested 
in  that  form  of  education  which  more  closely  applies  to  our  particular 
industry.  Textile  education  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  one  thing  needed 
to  place  cotton  manufacturing  in  that  portion  of  our  country  covered 
by  our  association  in  a  most  enviable  position.  The  success  or  failure 
of  a  plant  manufacturing  either  cotton  cloths  or  yams  depends  to  such 
an  enormous  extent  on  the  human  equation  that  it  is  alarming  to  note 
.  that  we  who  have  been  placed  as  leaders  of  the  industry  have  so  far 
failed  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  proper  training  for  those  who 
must  operate  the  plants.  Brains  that  are  raw,  or  improperly  trained, 
may  in  periods  of  prosperity  succeed  in  turning  into  the  treasury  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment,  but  in  periods  of  depression  the  industry  is 
seriously  handicapped,  and  often  with  disastrous  results  to  the  individual 
plant  which  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects  on  the  standing  and  credit  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  Brains  that  are  properly  trained  can  and  will 
enhance  the  earning  capacity  of  the  industry  in  periods  of  prosperity, 
and  when  periods  of  depression  are  with  us  will  be  able  to  broadly  view 
the  situation,  and  so  conduct  the  property  that  disaster  will  be  avoided. 
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Additionally,  with  properly  trained  men  in  charge  of  the  industry,  the 
operative  will  probably  have  instilled  into  him  an  ambition  to  regard  his 
occupation  as  permanent  rather  than  temporary,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  climb  to  the  top,  and  through  encouragement  from  the  compe- 
tent leader  improve  himself  or  herself  so  as  to  make  a  better  and  happier 
man  or  woman  with  the  consequent  effect  that  each  community  will 
become  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to  live,  thereby  holding  the  vast 
numbers  that  are  now  engaged  in  textile  manufacturing,  and  who  are 
at  heart  true  and  most  estimable  men  and  women,  but  whose  ambition 
to  enjoy  the  higher  things  of  life  has  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and 
in  addition  attract  to  mill  life  many  whose  conceptions  (^  mill  work  are 
so  thoroughly  erroneous.  Permit  me  to  urge  upon  the  membership  of  this 
association  real  and  active  interest  in  this  subject  so  that  some  plan  may 
be  put  into  practice  that  will  in  a  few  years  fill  the  mills  and  communities 
with  men  whose  technical  education,  added  to  a  reasonable  amount  of 
literary  education,  will  forever  relieve  us  of  the  embarrassing  and  oft 
propounded  query,  "Where  may  we  secure  a  competent  superintendent  or 
overseer?"  Join  hands  in  an  earnest  way,  and  evolve  a  plan  whereby  at 
least  three  hundred  young  men  from  the  mills  of  the  South  will  be 
encouraged  each  year  to  attend  a  properly  managed  textile  institution, 
and  in  ten  years  the  problem  of  competent  men  will  be  minimized,  and 
the  South  become  the  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  at  present  the  greatest  cotton  producing  country  in  the 
world.  The  brains  are  in  our  mills,  and  only  need  cultivation,  and  I 
trust  we  win  not  neglect  to  gra^  an  opportunity  that  is  at  our  doors,  and 
which  means  so  much  to  the  industry,  and  to  the  country. 

Cost  op  Living 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  with  the  object  of  making  living 
conditions  more  neariy  in  line  with  pre-war  conditions,  and  more  nearly 
in  reach  of  the  more  unfortunate  elements  of  our  citizenship.  Many  of 
these  theories  possess  an  element  of  merit,  while  the  vast  majority  are 
the  idle  dreams  of  men  and  women  whose  hearts  are  probably  in  the 
right  place,  but  whose  knowledge  of  economics  are  extremely  limited. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  country  from  the  individual's  stand- . 
point  is  more  prosperous  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
republic,  there  is  an  evidence  of  unrest  and  discontent  among  the  people 
that  is  most  alarming  to  the  thinking  men  of  the  nation,  and  this  unrest 
is  charged  by  many  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  materially 
advanced.  It  is  entirely  overlooked  that  all  commodities  are  selling  at 
record  breaking  prices  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  that  real  estate  has 
^reached  a  value  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  pronounced  optimist,  and 
the  wage  scale  has  reached  a  point  that  puts  the  more  violent  labor 
agitators  to  shame,  while  a  job  that  is  lucrative  is  open  for  every  man 
or  woman  who  can  be  secured  to  fill  it.    Yet  the  unrest  exists  to  an 
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extent  that  causes  the  greatest  apprehension  on  the  part  of  those  who 
most  direct  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Apparently  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  labor,  the  foundation 
of  wealth,  cannot  be  lessened  and  at  the  same  time  be  made  more 
remunerative  without  lessening  the  supply  and  increasing  the  demand 
for  commodities  to  such  an  extent  that  buyers  advance  prices  on  them- 
selves, and  we  may  theorixe  as  much  as  we  may,  and  advance  through 
legislation  or  resolution  thoughts  that  are  intended  to  furnish  relief, 
and  yet  in  the  end  must  face  that  old  and  well  recognized  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  know  that  it  stands  today  as  alwajrs  as  positive  and 
inexorable  as  the  laws  furnished  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  When  the 
hours  of  labor  are  reduced  the  supply  of  commodities  necessarily  are 
reduced,  and  prices  are  just  as  surely  to  be  advanced.  What  is  the 
remedy?  Permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion is  to  increase  the  number  of  producers,  and  decrease  the  number 
of  consmners,  thereby  increasing  the  supply  of  commodities  and  decreas- 
ing the  demand  for  the  necessities  of  life.  How  may  this  be  done?  By 
increasing  the  population  in  the  rural  districts,  making  producers  of 
them,  and  reducing  the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  who  must  of  necessity  be  consumers  only  of  that 
which  we  eat  and  consiuners  of  the  raw  material  of  that  which  we  wear. 

Rural  life  has  gradually,  but  consistently,  grown  into  disfavor  while 
city  and  town  life  have  become  so  popular  that  towns  and  cities  are 
rapidly  growing  to  unwieldy  proportions  at  the  expense  of  the  rural 
communities.  In  my  judgment  the  greatest  objection  to  rural  living  con- 
sists in  its  isolation  and  lack  of  those  conveniences  which  are  enjoyed 
by  those  living  in  the  more  populous  communities,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  overcome  to  a  laige  extent  this  isolation,  and  cause  those 
attractions  to  easily  be  grasped  by  those  who  should  elect  to  live  the  life 
of  a  ruralist  and  become  producers  of  that  which  comes  from  the  soil. 
Good  roads,  telephones,  and  automobiles  are  great  conveniences,  and  are 
of  vast  benefit  to  those  who  live  in  the  isolated  districts,  but  I  submit  that 
young  people  who  are  destined  to  be  the  real  tillers  of  the  soil  demand 
more  intimate  association  with  those  of  like  age  and  without  the  associa- 
tion ^becoming  too  inconvenient  or  burdensome.  Permit  me  to  suggest 
that  we  urge  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  to  inaugurate  an  aggressive  policy  of  encouragement  to 
those  living  in  rural  districts  to  congregate  their  homes  in  small  com- 
munities of  ten  to  thirty  families,  tdiere  access  to  their  work  wiU  not 
be  burdensome,  and  where  the  ladies  and  younger  niembers  of  the 
families  may  have  easy  access  to  the  social  intercourse  so  much  desired 
by  them,  and  where  town  conveniences  may  be  easily  enjoyed.  Also 
pardon  me  if  I  am  too  radical  in  suggesting  that  producers  who  actually 
live  on  the  farm,  or  in  one  of  the  small  communities,  and  actually  engage 
as  their  principal  occupation  in  production  of  commodities  from  the  soil 
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be  given  some  advantage  in  the  nature  of  taxation  over  those  who  live  in 
the  towns  or  cities,  and  are  consumers  only  of  that  which  comes  from 
the  soil  I  would  suggest  that  the  income  tax  law  be  made  to  ai>ply  to 
everyone  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  suggest  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  in  authority  siiiq>lifying  the  tax  law  so  that  a 
man  of  reasonable  intelligence  and  experience  can  make  the  return,  and 
make  the  tax  to  each  individual,  a  minimum  of  $25.00  to  be  called  a 
license  or  poll  tax,  and  graduate  the  tax  on  incomes  over  and  above 
$100.00  in  an  equitable  way,  and  do  away  entirely  with  the  so-called 
excess  profit  tax  which  causes  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  often  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  real  results  of  industry,  thereby  tending  to  increase 
speculation  in  a  way  that  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country.  1 
would  relieve  from  the  minimum  tax  of  $25.00,  and  also  other  taxes  on 
incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.00,  those  who  are  living  on  the  farms,  or  in 
small  rural  communities,  and  who  are  actually  engaged  in  producing 
from  the  soil  as  their  principal  occupation  by  donating  the  amount  of  the 
tax  as  a  federal  bonus  if  it  cannot  be  arranged  otherwise  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  constitution. 

CAFTtAh,  Labor,  Pubuc 

The  relations  between  Capital,  Labor  and  the  Public  is  more  difficult 
to  discuss  than  would  have  been  the  case  some  years  ago  when  labor  was 
a  more  distinctive  class  than  can  be  the  case  in  this  generation.  At  one 
time  capital  was  almost  to  the  point  of  segregation  and  because  of  its 
favored  position  became  more  or  less  arrogant,  and  invited,  by  its 
methods,  the  antagonism  of  all  who  were  not  in  the  class  commonly 
designated  as  capitalist.  This  antagonism  became  so  pronounced  that 
sentiment  was  crystallized  into  a  law  commonly  known  as  the  anti- 
trust law,  which  had  much  merit  in  it,  though  a  considerable  quantity 
of  injustice,  and  it  is  an  open  questicm  and  subject  to  argument  today 
whether  the  so-called  anti-trust  law  was  for  the  good  or  harm  of  the 
public  generally.  Certainly  we  are  reminded  that  certain  interests 
declare  the  law  was  not  intended  to  affect  them,  and  if  that  contention 
be  true,  then  the  injustice  of  the  law  is  beyond  question,  for  any  law 
that  applies  to  erne  class  of  law-abiding  citizens,  and  does  not  apply  to 
all  others,  is  unjust  in  its  intention  and  application. 

Even  though  costs  be  excessive,  because  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
trusts,  I  am  satisfied  the  law  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
more  preferable  to  pay  the  additional  costs  than  to  build  up  in  this 
country  a  commercial  aristocracy  which  could  readily  become  more 
powerful  and  more  intolerant  than  the  political  aristocracy  of  the  old 
world  has  proven  to  be.  The  tendency,  however,  for  some  years  was  to 
be  intolerant  of  capital  and  often  gross  injustice  has  been  done  it  The 
politician  of  small  caliber  has  taken  advantage  of  an  uniformed  and 
prejudiced  public  opinion,  and  has  fanned  the  feeling  of  antagonism  into 
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excesses  that  often  have  been  more  intolerant  and  unjust  than  any  action 
of  which  the  so-called  trusts  were  guilty.  Capital  as  represented  by  the 
railroads  has  been  seriously  discriminated  against,  with  the  consequent 
effect  that  railroad  service  has  been  badly  crippled,  and  the  credit  of  the 
organization  so  demoralized  that  necessary  equipment  of  the  old  lines 
and  extension  of  new  lines,  where  badly  needed,  is  an  impossibility.  The 
unfortunate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  operate  the  roads 
has  proven  to  be  disastrous,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  who  have  profited  directly  through  political 
control,  the  masses  of  the  people  became  disgusted  and  disgruntled  and 
demanded  that  the  roads  be  turned  back  to  the  owners  to  be  operated  by 
them  under  proper  restrictions. 

The  fact  that  practically  85%  of  the  street  railway  lines  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  with  not  one  of  them  proving 
to  be  an  attractive  purchase,  indicates  that  municipal  sentiment  has  not 
been  fair  to  these  properties.  I  mention  these  facts  solely  to  impress 
upon  you  the  idea  that  capital  is  often  damned  unjustly  instead  of 
damning. 

What  constitutes  labor,  and  who  is  considered  the  laboring  man? 
As  I  see  it,  labor  is  represented  by  that  element  who,  by  their  brain  or 
brawn,  or  both,  makes  the  wheels  of  progress  go  around,  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  work  be  performed  in  the  field,  the  workshop, 
the  store,  the  office,  the  schoolroom,  the  pulpit,  or  in  any  of  the  walks  of 
life  where  progress  and  happiness  is  intended  to  be  the  result  of  the 
efforts  extended. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  labor  as  at  present  understood,  or  as  it  is 
preached  in  certain  quarters,  consists  solely  of  that  element  who  use 
their  brawn,  and  all  other  classes  of  labor  is  looked  upon  more  as 
unnecessary  afflictions.  Assuming  the  erroneous  idea  that  labor  consists 
solely  of  that  class  who  work  with  their  hands  is  the  true  definition,  we 
must  and  do  cheerfully  admit  that  such  representative  of  society  is  due 
a  full  measure  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  that  common  justice 
demands  that  he  who  is  instrumental  in  such  a  large  way  in  supplying 
that  which  the  world  must  have  is  justly  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  both 
the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life,  and  we  rejoice  that  today  labor 
occupies  a  position  in  the  world  that  it  is  justly  entitled  to,  and  if  I  am 
not  in  error  the  dignity  of  labor  with  the  hands  will  always  be  recog- 
nized by  the  public  at  large.  Labor,  or  its  representatives  alone,  can 
change  public  opinion  from  its  present  favorable  attitude,  and  it  is  the 
sincere  wish  from  all  sections  of  society,  or  walks  of  life,  that  he  who 
works  with  his  hands  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  misled  into  an 
attitude  that  is  indefensible,  and  that  only  can  result  in  disastrous  results 
to  himself  and  the  world  at  large.  Unfortunately  there  has  entered  into 
the  organizations  of  labor  (and  I  speak  of  the  organizations  because  they 
assume  to  represent  labor,  and  apparently  are  so  recognized  by  govem- 
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ment),  a  vicious  and  unruly  class  which  api>arently  have  either  influ- 
enced or  frightened  the  leaders  into  an  attitude  towards  society  and 
towards  capital  that  is  unhealthy  and  injurious  to  die  entire  body  of 
labor  as  well  as  capital.  When  labor  as  represented  by  its  leaders  con* 
tends  that  a  regularly  enacted  law  applies  to  one  class  of  our  citizens, 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  his  position 
is  so  vulnerable  that  it  cannot  be  sustained,  and  when  leaders  take  the 
position  that  regularly  convicted  criminab  must  not  be  punished,  a 
situation  exists  that  cannot  but  produce  a  feeling  of  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  all  other  classes  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  assume  such  an 
attitude.  Congress  passed  laws  that  were  to  be  effective  against  one 
class  of  citizens  or  callings,  and  not  another,  and  proved  their  cowardice 
in  doing  so  upon  the  demand  of  one  class.  A  labor  autocracy  is 
equally  as  objectionable  as  a  capitalistic  autocracy. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  couple  the  more  intelligently  managed  labor 
organizations  with  the  organizations  that  are  vicious  in  their  attitude 
to  society  and  govemmtot,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  leaders  of  the 
better  class  have  been  influenced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  radical 
views  of  the  radical  element,  and  have  seriously  suffered  in  prestige  and 
caused  great  harm  to  be  done  to  the  nation  because  of  their  weakness, 
such  weakness  being  produced  by  fear  of  losing  their  positions  as 
leaders.  What  is  the  result?  Radical  agitation  within  the  organization 
at  first,  and  then  its  spread  to  the  outside,  and  we  have  Bolshevism  and 
anarchy  openly  advocated  by  a  most  influential  element  of  the  labor 
forces.  One  of  the  leaders  <^  the  railroad  union  advocates  forcibly, 
though  legally,  taking  the  railroads  from  those  who  own  the  property 
and  turning  the  property  over  to  the  organization  he  represents,  and 
unfortunately  many  railroad  men  fail  to  see  the  injustice  of  such  a 
move.  Another  leader  testifies  before  a  senate  committee  that  he  is 
against  God  and  government,  and  yet  he  is  permitted  to  be  at  large 
instead  of  being  confined  in  an  insane  asylum.  Certain  leaders  profess 
to  be  ardent  advocates  of  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  yet  they  are  so 
inconsistent  as  to  advocate  the  policy  of  closed  shop.  They  are  hypo- 
critical in  one  of  the  positions,  and  are  intentionally  attempting  to  con- 
tinue their  deceptive  attitude  towards  the  public  They  also  demand 
that  all  public  oflBcials  who  refuse  to  obey  without  question  the  demands 
of  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  the  citizenship  of  the  country  be 
retired  to  private  life,  and  openly  state  it  as  their  intention  to  use  the 
power  of  their  leadership  to  that  end.  The  public  have  been  trustful 
in  the  past  and  refused  to  see  the  carefully  concealed  leopard  spots,  but 
the  attitude  of  certain  leaders  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  they 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  difference  between  labor  and  leaders 
who  have  become  drunk  with  power,  and  will  in  due  time  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  convince  the  leaders  that  the  American  people, 
and  not  the  leaders  of  a  small  minority,  are  supreme.    If  the  principles 
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advocated  by  the  Bolshevists,  anarchists,  and  I.  W.  W.  organizations 
are  to  prevail,  and  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  organizations  do  not 
change  their  attitude  to  one  of  defiance  and  hostility,  not  only  will  their 
organizations  be  destroyed,  but  society  as  at  present  organized,  and 
which  represents  religion,  purity  of  thought  and  purpose,  the  home  and 
chastity  of  loved  ones  will  go  down  with  it.  The  vicious  principles  of 
anarchy  and  Bolshevism,  or  even  radical  Socialism,  cannot  exist  and 
live  side  by  side  with  common  decency  and  virtue. 

The  public  ^ose  comfort  is  just  as  inq>ortant  as  is  that  of  either 
of  the  other  two  classes  should  demand  that  honest  and  sympathetic 
effort  should  be  made  between  capital  and  labor  to  settle  in  a  just  way 
all  disputes  that  may  arise  between  them,  and  when  such  is  impossible 
the  public  should  demand  a  public  tribunal  that  will  be  vested  with 
authority  to  settle  justly  the  differences  as  they  exist,  but  first  the  public 
should  demand  that  capital  be  incorporated  so  that  its  verdict  can  be 
enforced,  and  should  also  demand  that  labor  organizations  be  incor- 
porated so  that  verdicts  may  be  enforced  when  labor  is  found  to  be  in 
error.  A  contract  that  is  not  enforceable  on  both  parties  is  unfair  and 
each  party  should  be  required  to  place  themselves  as  equal  before  the 
law.  Labor  and  capital  should  work  out  in  their  own  way  the  amount 
each  is  justly  entitled  to,  imless  the  process  of  settlement  interferes 
seriously  with  the  comfort  of  the  public  who  represents  the  large 
majority. 

The  public  should  insist  that  merit  be  rewarded,  and  that  neither 
capital  nor  labor  shall  make  such  rules  as  will  prevent  anyone  whose 
aonbition,  intelligence  and  energy  prompts  them  to  reach  the  higher 
stations  of  life.  The  public  should  insist  that  our  form  of  government 
makes  possible  the  advancement  of  everyone  ^o  will  prove  to  have  the 
character,  intelligence  and  energy  to  climb  to  the  more  advanced  posi- 
tions, and  the  pubUc  should  not  tolerate  any  rules  or  regulations  from 
any  source  that  prevents  such  a  one  from  exercising  his  or  her  talents 
so  that  the  individual  and  the  public  may  profit  because  of  such 
efforts. 

The  public  should  demand  that  all  enemies  of  organized  society  as 
represented  by  our  government  should  be  refused  residence  with  us, 
and  those  who  are  now  here  the  public  should  demand  that  they  De 
dqx>rted.  The  puUic  should  demand  of  the  government  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws  that  will  imprison  all  enemies  of  government, 
who,  unfortunately,  are  citizens  of  our  country  and  cannot  be  deported. 

Rules  by  any  organization  that  encourage  a  lack  of  industry  are  per* 
nicious  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  Full  production  and  a 
busy  life  are  essentials  of  happiness,  and  any  idea  of  indolence  fostered 
by  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  is  against  the  puMic  interest  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  exist 
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State  Associations 
The  American  Association  is  so  constituted  that  its  activities  are  of 
necessity  confined  to  matters  affecting  the  industry  in  a  national  sense, 
while  the  State  Associations  are  largely  local  and  confined  to  the 
houndaries  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  State  Associations,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  anyone  minimizing  the  good  effects  of  such  organizations 
and  failing  to  actively  co-operate  in  making  them  successful  instm- 
ments  for  the  good  of  the  industry  in  the  immediate  territory  occupied 
hy  the  individual  mill.  The  ideal  condition  would  be  for  each  State  to 
have  its  active  State  organization  to  serve  in  all  matters  of  a  local  nature, 
and  depend  on  the  American  Association  to  manage  all  matters  of  a 
national  nature,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  various  State 
associations.  It  is  my  pleasure  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  urge 
all  members  of  the  American  Association  to  become  affiliated  with  their 
several  State  associations,  to  give  them  the  thought  and  time  necessary 
to  make  them  really  effective,  and  to  cordially  support  them  in  their 
several  necessary  and  important  activities. 

Conclusion 
Owing  to  the  very  loyal  and  courteous  aid  given  by  your  most  effici- 
ent secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  W.  D.  Adams,  my  duties  have  been  anything 
but  burdensome,  and  I  wish  to  not  alone  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Adams,  but  to  commend  him  to  you  as  one  of  the  most  enable,  loyal, 
and  courteous  gentlemen  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  with  whom  to 
be  placed.  I  also  wish  to  express  to  the  board  of  governors,  and  to  each 
committeeman,  and  to  all  of  the  association,  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  shown  me,  and  to  bespeak  your  earnest  and  sympathetic  sup- 
port of  my  successor  so  that  your  association  may  enjoy  the  influence 
such  a  splendid  body  of  men  representing  such  a  laudaJl)le  industry  is 
justly  entitled  to.  You  have  a  wonderful  association,  and  I  hope, 
through  your  efforts,  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  both  influence  and 
helpfulness. 

Mr.  Erwin  (temporary  chairman) :  Gentlemen,  what  will 
we  do  with  this  very  excellent  address? 

Mr.  Cooper  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  express  to  our 
president  our  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  the  affairs  of  the  association  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  we  wish  for  him  continued  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

Mr.  Erwin:  Coupled  with  that  motion  I  understand  you 
intend  to  say  that  the  address  shall  be  printed  in  the  minutes 
of  the  association 
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Mr.  Cooper:  And  that  we  express  our  appreciation  by  a 
rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  the  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Smyth:    Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ermin  :    Mr.  Smyth. 

Mr.  Smyth  :  It  is  ^  gratifying  fact,  often  commented  upon, 
that  so  many  Southern  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  business  have  made  such  notable  successes  of 
their  business.  That  does  not  apply,  Mr.  Hammett,  to  you  or 
to  me.  We  are  not  in  that  class,  because  in  both  of  us  the  germ 
of  manufacturing  was  inherited.  You  are  the  third  generation 
of  a  family  that  have  demonstrated  that  cotton  manufacturing 
could  be  made  successful  in  the  red  hills  of  South  Carolina,  and 
your  distinguished  father  was  recc^^zed  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
who  made  cotton  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  financially 
successful.  Those  of  us  who  have  come  after  him  have  profited 
by  his  example  and  success.  We  venerate  his  memory,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  his  many  friends  that  you  have  worthily  worn 
his  mantel  and  added  additional  glory  to  the  name  of  Hammett. 

I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  association  to  present  to 
you  on  their  behalf  this  gold  medal  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  your  valuable  services  as  president,  and  to  wish  for 
you  continued  success  and  happiness.  (Presenting  President 
Hammett  with  a  gold  medal.) 

The  President:  Captain  Smyth,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Association :  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  served  in  any  capacity 
which  g^ve  me  more  real  pleasure  and  in  which  I  felt  more 
really  and  genuinely  honored  than  in  serving  as  president 
of  the  Amercan  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.  It  is  a  real 
honor  to  be  elected  the  leader  of  men  such  as  constitute  the 
organization  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  each  of  you  will  enjoy  the  fullest  pros- 
perity and  happiness  in  the  years  to  come,  and  that  your  organi- 
zation may,  as  well  as  you  as  individuals,  grow  in  prosperity 
and  happiness. 
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I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial  support  given  mc 
during  my  administration. 

The  President  :  The  next  on  our  program  is  the  report  of 
the  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Adams  will  read  to  you  his  report 
for  the  past  year. 


REPORT  OF  W.  D.  ADAMS,  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

President  Hammett  in  his  very  excellent  address  has  just  outlined 
to  you  some  of  the  problems  to  which  we  must  all  give  intellective 
attention  during  the  coming  year.  He  has  indicated  that  your  secretary 
would  tell  you  something  of  the  activities  of  your  association  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  This  it  is  my  pleasure  to  do  and  I  will  seek  to 
outline  to  you  some  of  the  major  happenings  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

The  past  year,  gentlemen*  has  been  one  of  steady  but  uneventful 
achievement.  As  President  Hammett  has  so  truly  stated,  it  has  been 
the  lull  after  the  storm,  a  breathing  period  during  which  we  might  get 
our  bearings  and  make  ready  for  the  time  of  stress  that  is  sure  to  come. 
Your  officers  have  well  utilized  this  period  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  your  association  has  made  gratifying  progress  along  all  lines,  and 
while  the  record  in  some  departments  has  not  been  so  notable  as  in 
others  or  in  previous  years,  this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  not  on  account  of  any  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
your  association.  This  period  of  steady  growth  has  been  largely 
featured  by  the  successful  handling  of  various  intimate  problems  touch- 
ing our  mills  and  while  quite  a  few  larger  enterprises  have  been  under- 
taken and  carried  through,  still  the  year's  record  is  conspicuously  one 
of  progress  within  the  organization.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  of  you  to  report  tnat 
your  assicoation,  gentlemen,  stands  today  more  homogeneous  than  ever 
before;  there  is  a  closer  contact  and  working  sypmathy  among  the 
individual  members  in  the  various  States  and  recognition  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  general  that  your  association  is  serving  the  industry  in 
evcry-day,  as  well  as  larger,  problems  as  never  before.  Furthermore, 
the  relationship  between  our  national  organization  and  the  various  State 
associations  is  closer  and  more  effective  of  results  than  ever  before. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise — ^that  of  making  our 
American  Association  the  great  central  agency  whereby  the  industry 
might  efficiently  and  adequately  express  itself;  a  clearing  house,  so  to 
speak,  by  means  of  which  timely  and  accurate  informatioa  should  be  at 
all  times  available ;  a  strong  central  organization  whereto  the  full  force 
and  influence  of  the  industry  might  be  focused  on  all  problems  arising. 
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Membership  Growth 

This  is  a  mission,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  which  should  merit  the 
active  co-operation  of  all  our  mills,  for  otherwise  it  cannot  serve  to  the 
maximum  of  efficiency.  It  is  gratifying  that  as  recognition  is  being  had 
of  its  work,  your  association  is  steadily  forging  ahead  in  membership. 
This  is,  after  all,  the  concrete  test  of  efficiency.  The  details  of  this 
growth  will  be  given  you  by  the  chairman  of  our  membership  committee, 
but  in  passing  permit  me  to  state  that  a  total  of  512,064  spindles  were 
added  to  our  rolls  during  the  year  just  closing,  which  with  the  number 
previously  reported  aggregates  a  total  of  11,272,852 — approximately 
three-fourths  of  all  the  active  spindles  in  the  South.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  today  only  about  one  million  and  a  half  outside 
the  zone  of  associational  affiliation,  thb  showing  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
Forty-seven  new  associate  members  were  added,  giving  us  approximately 
300  associate  members.  To  the  membership  committee  and  its  able 
chairman,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gossett  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  others  who  have 
aided  your  secretary  in  this  great  work,  the  thanks  of  our  association 
are  due. 

Broadly  speaking,  gentlemen,  the  year  just  closing  has  been  memor- 
able in  respect  to  several  notable  developemnts.  It  has  witnessed  many 
changes  in  corporate  control  of  various  Southern  mills,  much  additional 
capital  being  brought  in;  there  has  been  a  surprising  advance  in  mill 
construction  both  new  and  old ;  the  industry  has  experienced  an  era  of 
proq>erity  which  has  enabled  practically  all  our  plants  to  inaugurate 
desirable  betterments  in  respect  to  living  conditions,  hours  of  work, 
wages,  welfare,  etc,  and  a  closer  working  unity  has  been  engendered 
between  managements  and  men  that  bids  fair  to  result  in  lasting  good 
to  the  entire  industry. 

Traffic  Department 

But  addressing  myself  to  the  work  of  our  association.  At  the  outset 
I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  most  excellent  services  rendered  by 
our  traffic  committee  under  the  direction  of  Capt  £.  A.  Smyth  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Captain  Smyth  and  unanimously  approved  by  our  board  of  governors, 
our  association  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Forrester  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  manager  for  our  Traffic  Committee 
in  the  disposition  of  problems  of  general  character  touching  rates,  trans- 
portation, etc  This  did  not  include  the  handling  of  specific  matters  with 
individual  mills  but  only  larger  traffic  problems  affecting  the  entire 
industry.  The  arrangement  has  more  than  justified  the  most  confident 
hopes  of  our  association  and  the  worth  of  the  service  already  rendered 
has  been  most  gratifying.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  you  give  special  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Forrester's  report  which  will  indicate  something  of  what  has 
been  done  by  our  traffic  committee. 
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As  an  example  of  this,  there  comes  inevitably  to  mind  the  well- 
remembered  coal  crisis  of  last  Fall  when  the  government,  through  the 
National  Fuel  Administration  and  the  United  States  Railway  Admini- 
stration, issued  such  drastic  orders,  confiscating  and  diverting  coal  in 
transit  and  then  devising  regulations  curtailing  operations  of  industrials 
and  making  such  other  demands  that  for  a  time  bade  fair  to  bring  about 
a  cessation  of  business  in  the  country.  The  manner  in  which  your 
association  functioned  at  this  time  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  services  rendered  in  other  instances.  Immediately  with  the  promul- 
gation of  the  order,  realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  our 
board  of  governors  met  in  extraordinary  session  in  Greenville,  S.  C, 
and  after  careful  consideration  steps  were  invoked  whereby  the  order 
could  be  modified,  changed  and  otherwise  altered  in  order  not  vitally  to 
affect  our  operations.  A  representative  coal  committee  was  appointed 
with  Mr.  R.  E.  Ligon  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  in  charge,  and  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Forrester,  secretary,  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  authorities,  and 
prosecute  such  steps  on  behalf  of  the  industry  as  would  most  eflfectively 
safeguard  the  industry.  As  a  result  of  this  committee's  very  excellent 
work  the  following  concessions  were  secured : 

1.  Allowed  the  operation  of  two  shifts  of  forty-eight  hours  each. 
The  original  order  limited  the  week's  work  t6  forty-eight  hours  only. 

2.  Granted  the  right  to  use  fuel  oil  unrestricted;  saw  mill  blocks, 
rubbish,  etc.,  and  later  cordwood  of  local  origin,  without  any  limitations 
whatever.    All  of  this  was  restricted  in  the  origfinal  order. 

3.  Declared  that  mills  on  waterpower  or  hydro  electricity  could  con- 
tinue as  formerly  unrestricted. 

4.  The  three-day-per-week  schedule  for  industrials  announced  by  the 
National  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington  was  ordered  not  applicable 
to  industrials  in  the  Southern  territory. 

5.  Lastly,  the  general  restrictions  announced  December  1,  effective 
until  Monday,  December  15,  were  lifted  on  Friday,  December  12,  as  the 
result  of  representations  of  our  association,  thus  saving  two  days  addi- 
tional of  running  time. 

This  is  but  one  instance  that  may  be  cited  of  the  worth  of  co-opera- 
tive effort    The  time  alloted  to  me  is  too  limited  for  further  discussion. 

Reverting  to  more  strictly  associational  activities,  your  office  in 
Charlotte  has  been  in  heavy  demand  during  the  year,  the  number  of 
inquiries  being  received  and  calls  for  assistance  vouchsafed  being  grati- 
fyin^y  heavy.  Our  members  requisitioned  the  service  of  the  association 
heavily  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  last  year  to  keep  posted  on  all 
developments  in  the  labor  situation,  and  as  a  result  I  believe  substantial 
progress  was  achieved  in  promoting  better  feeling  in  the  various  States 
between  employers  and  employees.  Numerous  inquiries  were  received 
on  tax  problems  and  matter  of  legislation  generally.    Much  traveling 
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was  done  by  your  Secretary  in  visiting  the  various  centers  and  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  our  membership  was  in  part  due  to  this  work. 

National  Council 

The  work  of  the  national  council,  the  joint  organization  made  up  of 
seven  representatives  of  our  American  and  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  considering  problems  affecting  mills,  both  North 
and  South,  has  been  moving  steadily  ahead.  Quarterly  conferences  are 
held  in  Washington  and  New  York  and  many  matters  are  being  dis- 
cussed and  considered  at  each  meeting.  At  the  recent  meeting  in  New 
York,  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  members  of  the  two  associa- 
tions and  all  consumers  to  buy  at  least  one-third  of  their  cotton  on  the 
net-weight  basis,  beginning  with  the  crop  of  1920.  All  other  great  com- 
modities, silk,  wool,  etc,  are  bought  on  the  net-weight  basis  and  like- 
wise Egyptian  cotton,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  buying  of  cotton  on  the 
net-weis^t  basis  will  bring  the  great  cotton  crop  in  line  with  the  others 
and  prove  more  equitable  as  well.  The  council  is  giving  much  thought 
just  now  to  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  cotton  growing,  to  act  in 
co-operation  with  existing  agencies,  in  not  only  producing  a  larger  and 
more  profitable  yield  of  cotton  but  one  that  will  prove  more  satisfactory 
in  re^>ect  to  handling,  marketing,  growing,  etc  It  is  recognized  that 
one  of  the  problems  of  immediate  future  is  the  securing  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  cotton  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  promote  this  will  be  a 

great  blessing  to  the  industry  in  respect  to  present  and  future  expansion. 
Space  does  not  permit  of  more  than  passing  reference  to  the  World 
Cotton  Conference  held  in  New  Orleans  last  October  and  attended  by 
many  members  of  our  association,  your  president  being  vice-chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  and  your  secretary  executive  secretary  of  the 
conference.  There  were  delegations  present  from  almost  all  of  the 
textile  manufacturing  countries,  save  and  except  the  Central  Powers 
and  large  numbers  of  cotton  planters  and  handlers  of  cotton  as  well. 
The  general  result  achieved  by  the  conference  was  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  a  possible  closer  contact  and  mutual  recognition  of  problems 
common  to  the  respective  interests.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
definite  and  lasting  good  will  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
to  be  held  in  Great  Britain  next  year. 

FlNANUAL 

But  my  time  is  limited  and  I  must  pass  on  to  the  financial  section  of 
my  report.  As  our  association  has  grown,  its  income  has  increased  and 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  has  broadened.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
enlarged  demands  upon  its  resouces,  but  in  spite  of  this  we  have  again 
added  a  substantial  sum  to  our  surplus  and  our  association  now  has  on 
certificate  of  deposit  drawing  interest  a  total  of  $16,000,  which  with 
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our  Other  assets  gave  us  on  May  1st,  a  surplus  account  of  approximately 
$18,000.  The  association  on  May  1st  did  not  owe  a  dollar,  which  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  very  gratifying  financial  condition  of  your 
organization. 

Our  income  from  active  members  during  the  past  year,  on  the  bails 
of  $1.00  per  thousand  spindles  for  spinning  mills  and  $1.50  per  thousand 
spindles  for  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  aggrregated  $17,402.34.  Income 
from  associate  and  associate  corporate  members,  $6,690.00,  or  a  total 
revenue  from  membership  of  $24,092.34.  Other  revenue,  induding 
interest,  etc,  aggregated  $527.84,  giving  a  total  income  from  all  sources 
of  $24,620.ia 

Over  against  this  total,  our  expenses  amounted  to  $18,139.62,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Board  of  governors — Committee  expense $     531.36 

Salaries — Secretary-treasurer,  stenographers,  etc 8,935.00 

OflSce  rent •    453.65 

Office  supplies,  postage,  etc 613^ 

Office— General  expense 254.07 

Printing  and  Stationery 531.48 

Traveling  expenses — membership  committees,  etc 1,653.88 

Telephone  and  telegraph 350.36 

Traffic  department 1.250.0G 

Budget  expense : 

'    $1,000  National  Council  American  Cotton  Manufacturers. 
$1,000  Committee  testing  constitutionality  of  Child  Labor 

Law. 
$1,000  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
$  500  World  Cotton  Conference. 
$     66  Incidental 3,566.00 

$iai39.62 

ToUl  income  to  May  1,  1920 $24,620.18 

Total  expenses  to  May  1,  1920 18,139.62 

Net  balance  for  year $  6,480.56 

Balance  carried  forward   ($12^23.52  less  $1,297.05— Atlantic 

City  Convention  expense) $11^26.47 

Net  surplus  May  1,  1920 $18,007.03 

Distributed  as  follows : 
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Fourteen  certificates  of  deposits,  $1,000  each  (Merchants  & 

Farmers  National  Bank,  Charlotte) $14,000.00 

Four  certificates   of  deposits,  $500  each    (Merchants  & 

Farmers  National  Bank,  Charlotte) 2,000.00 

Interest  to  May  1, 1920 737.04 

War  savings  stamps  listed  at  cost 840.00 

$17,577.04 
Cash  on  deposit,  open  account 429.99 

$18,007.03 
Other  assets — Furniture  and  fixtures,  Charlotte  office $     600.00 

Total  , $18,607.03 

In  dosing,  gentlemen,  permit  me  a  word  of  personal  expression  to 
President  Hammett  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  governors  for 
their  untiring,  able  and  ever-ready  assistance  in  all  enterprises  in  which 
the  association  was  concerned,  often  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  their  own 
interests.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them  and  whatever  good 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  is  to  be  largely  attributed  to  their 
hearty  and  ever  welcome  co-operation. 

This  President;  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  secretary-treasurer.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
report  be  received  and  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  the  asso- 
daticm. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  a  little  out  of  the  routine.  I 
am  retiring  as  president  of  your  association  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
entirely  in  order  for  me  to  bring  a  matter  before  your  attention 
that  has  not  been  customary  with  the  association  in  the  past. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  no  reflection  on  anyone;  certainly  no 
reflection  is  intended ;  but  your  officers  would  feel  very  much 
more  comfortable,  and  I  feel  that  the  secretary-treasurer  and 
the  members  of  the  association  would  feel  much  more  com- 
fortable, if  you  would  instruct  your  succeeding  president  to 
have  the  books  of  the  association  audited  each  year  to  be 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting.  That  has  not  been  usual  with 
you,  and  it  may  be  out  of  order  for  me  to  bring  it  forward, 
but  I  am  sure  as  your  retiring  president,  who  has  been  in  a 
way  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
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tion  together  with  the  secretary.-treasurer,  that  you  will  receive 
the  suggestion  from  me  in  the  way  it  is  intended ;  and  I  would 
respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  matter  of 
instructing  your  incoming  president  to  have  the  books  audited. 

Mr.  Erwin  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  motion  covering  that 
recommendation. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  we  are  especially  favored  this 
morning  by  having  a  gentlemen  to  address  us  on  a  subject  that 
we  are  all  particularly  interested  in  just  at  this  time,  and  tiiis 
gentlemen  is,  in  my  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  a  great 
many,  very  decidedly  more  able  to  discuss  the  question  intel- 
ligently than  any  other  member  of  our  association. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  of  Charlotte,  to  come  for- 
ward and  say  something  to  us  with  reference  to  taxation. 

MR.  CRAMER'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  believe  that  the  program  states  that  I  am  going  to  talk  on  the 
subject  of  national  legislation.  That  was  rather  a  generous  statement 
and  somewhat  an  inflation  on  the  part  of  the  president  of  the  association, 
because  I  was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  tax  situation,  and 
that  was  all  I  expected  to  do;  and  even  that  will  be  in  a  very  disjointed 
and  conversational  way. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tax  situation  alone  would  take  more  time  than 
any  of  us  would  give  to  it  this  morning,  if  covered  fully;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  best  treated  in  individual  cases.  If  you  will  notice 
the  interpretations  issued  by  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue,  you  will 
see  that  each  section  is  apparently  discussed  as  an  individual  case,  and 
a  full  discussion  is  out  of  the  question. 

I  have  a  few  memoranda  here  from  different  points  of  view,  all  of 
them  relating  to  the  tax  situation — considerations  and  legislation — in 
the  shape  of  amendments  that  are  pending;  also  one  or  two  remarks 
about  the  features  of  the  bonus  bill. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  say  that  my  principal  object  in  speaking  here 
this  mbming  is-  to  utter  a  word  of  caution  to  the  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation. You  know  the  biggest  financial  institution  in  the  world  is 
probably  the  treasury  department,  and  particularly  the  bureau  of 
internal  revenue,  yet  unfortunately  it  has  the  lowest  paid  salary  list  in 
the  world.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  good  men,  the  best  men,  to  do  that 
work,  and  of  the  many  thousand  that  are  employed,  outside  business  is 
constantly  offering  them  better  salaries  and  taking  many  away.    The 
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result  is  the  bureau  is  greatly  handicapped  in  that  manner,  and  the  men 
they  send  to  you,  while  endeavoring  to  faithfully  follow  the  regulations 
that  have  been  promulgated  after  years  of  consideration  and  thought, 
are  not  always  men  of  the  experience  that  should  be  in  those  positions, 
and  so  the  regulations  are  not  always  accurately  interpreted  by  all  of 
them.  They  will  sometimes  make  assessments,  or  recommend  assess- 
ments— for  they  do  not  make  the  assessments,  they  only  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  bureau  in  Washington — ^which  will  be  disapproved,  often 
without  effort  on  your  part ;  and,  again  a  subsequent  ruling  may  change 
their  recommendations.  Even  statutory  changes  and  court  decisions 
may  affect  taxes  that  you  pay,  so  I  would  like  to  caution  you,  whenever 
you  pay  a  federal  tax,  write  across  the  face  of  your  tax  return  (and  it 
is  not  out  of  place  when  you  pay  by  check  an  additional  assessment  to 
write  on  the  check,  in  red  ink)  **Paid  Under  Protest."  That  simply 
means  this:  That  if  anything  happens  at  any  time  in  the  shape  of  a 
changed  ruling,  in  the  shape  of  a  revised  statute,  or  even  a  precedent 
estaMished  in  the  prosecution  of  other  cases,  that  you  may  come  in  and 
make  claim  for  a  refund.  If  you  don't  do  that,  you  may  not  make  such 
a  claim.  That  is  the  particular  thought  I  have  for  you  this  morning. 
Even  if  you  think  your  assessment  is  correct,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
self-protection  and  precaution  which  b  in  every  respect  proper  and  right, 
and  in  no  sense  a  reflection  upon  the  bureau.  While  I  was  on  the  tax  / 
advisory  board  of  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue,  the  first  few  of  these 
I  saw,  I  misinterpreted  them.  I  was  not  familiar  with  that  custom.  But 
I  very  soon  found  that  great  corporation  lawyers  who  knew  what  they 
were  doing  generally  recommended  it  to  their  clients;  and,  so,  I  com- 
mend it  to  you. 

Depreciation 

The  subject  of  depreciation  is  the  acute  one  just  now.  A  number 
of  our  members  have  spoken  to  me  of  agents  from  the  bureau  going 
around  among  the  mills  at  this  time  and  figuring  d^reciation  since  the 
establishment  of  your  plants  and  then  re-computing  your  taxes,  you 
being  furnished  with  additional  assessments.  Your  first  in^ression  is, 
I  gather,  a  disposition  to  challenge  it — ^you  won't  have  it  so  if  you  can 
help  it,  and  you  begin  to  talk  about  courts  and  the  like.  Now,  the  agents 
of  the  bureau  occasionally  err  in  interpreting  laws;  but  they  are  not 
mistaken  as  often  as  you  think.  The  laws  are  made  by  Congress,  and 
those  laws  are  interpreted,  not  simply  at  the  whim  of  some  bureau 
official,  but  they  are  looked  over  by  very  excellent  lawyers,  the  solicitor 
of  the  bureau  and  his  assistants.  So  they  are  not  so  hastily  considered 
as  you  may  think. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  little  inside  on  that  matter  of  depreciation 
which  might  affect  your  attitude  when  you  meet  these  agents,  I  am  going 
to  talk  depreciation  for  a  minute,  for  I  take  it  that  a  g^eat  many  of  )rou 
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are  not  familiar  with  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  something  we 
have  been  accustomed  in  the  South  to  charge  at  will — a  little  one  year  and 
more  another  year,  according  to  how  we  felt  at  the  time  and  how  much 
money  we  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  depreciation  is  something  definite 
and  continuous.  The  object  of  depreciation  in  a  federal  tax  law  is  to 
return  to  you  your  cs^ital ;  it  is  only  your  income  that  is  to  be  taxed ; 
depreciation  therefore  is  merely  one  of  the  means  of  securing  to  you 
the  return  of  your  capital  invested.  It  has  been  recognized  in  all  our  tax 
laws  since  March  1,  1913.  But,  in  1918  a  new  element  was  entered  for 
the  first  time:  obsolescence.  Depreciation  is  wear  and  tear;  obsoles- 
cence refers  to  things  that  have  become  out  of  date.  We  all  know 
there  is  machinery  running  that  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  while  there 
is  machinery  that  has  become  out  of  date  and  was  thrown  out  after  only 
a  dozen  years  of  use,  such  as  the  loom  proposition.  How  that  affects 
the  question  of  values  in  a  mill  I  need  not  mention.  Obsolescence,  I 
may  say  in  passing,  is  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  permission  to 
you  than  depreciation  which  is  mandatory.  Depreciation  is  something 
you  have  been  taking  yourself  since  the  income  tax  law  went  into  effect 
You  have  been  telling  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  with  great  solem- 
nity— ^you  have  been  swearing  to  it — that  your  property  has  been  depre- 
ciated just  so  much.  Prior  to  the  income  tax  laws  you  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  it,  but  of  recent  years  you  have  been  allowed  to  deduct 
that  from  your  income  on  your  sworn  statement  and  the  theory  that 
3rour  property  had  disappeared  to  that  amount  Now,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  that  this  is  a  most  formidable  precedent  for  you  to  over- 
come when  field  agents  come  around  now  and  want  you  to  take  depre- 
ciation on  your  property  that  you  had  never  put  on  your  books  before 
March  1,  1913. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  looking  over  the  tax  returns  the 
couple  of  years  I  Was  in  Washington  I  particularly  looked  over  those  of 
our  industry.  I  was  expected  to  do  it  It  was  part  of  my  job.  Some 
mills  had  charged  excessive  depreciation ;  others  had  charged  none.  In 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  term  depreciation,  there  was  a  happy 
medium  between  the  two  customs.  So,  the  advisory  tax  board  ruled 
that  if  a  man  had  charged  excessive  depreciation  in  the  past  he  would 
not  be  held  to  it ;  the  actual  depreciation  was  all  that  should  be  deducted 
from  his  capital;  but  by  the  same  token,  he  was  required  to  charge  a 
proper  depreciation  when  it  had  not  been  put  on  his  books  but  had 
actually  been  sustained. 

Another  point  of  view  that  will  interest  you  in  the  arguments  made 
before  us  by  many  lawyers :  a  great  many  brought  out  the  fact  that  a 
board  of  directors,  or  stockholders,  was  the  best  judges  of  the  depreda- 
tion of  their  property;  that  when  they  went  on  record  and  charged 
something  off,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  or  the  tax- 
payer, that  it  was  rather  preponderating  evidence  of  the  correct  value 
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of  that  item.  Of  course,  those  who  had  charged  no  depreciation  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  that  contention ;  they  said  our  board  of  directors 
say  our  property  had  not  depreciated  during  that  period.  Wasn't  that 
something  a  little  bit  absurd?  Depreciation  goes  on  continuously;  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it  But  there  is  one  thought  I  want  to  stress  and  it  is 
this :  In  handling  depreciation  since  the  income  tax  laws  went  into  effect 
March  1,  1913,  it  has  been  required  that  major  repairs  be  charged  to 
depreciation  account  or  reserve.  So  that,  if  you  were  charging  five 
per  cent,  say.  on  your  machinery,  and  spent  two  or  three  per  cent  on 
major  repairs  on  machinery,  equipment  or  buildings,  you  could  not 
charge  that  to  expense,  but  your  net  depreciation  was  reduced  accord- 
ingly. 

Major  Repairs 

So,  when  field  agents  come  around  and  tell  you  you  must  charge  a 
corresponding  d^redation  in  the  period  prior  to  the  income  tax  laws — 
something  that  you  had  not  charged — I  fear  some  may  overlook  the 
fact  that  major  repairs  are  just  as  much  a  credit  before  the  period  as 
since.  I  rather  suspect  that  most  of  us  kept  up  our  property  better 
before  than  we  have  since  the  inauguration  of  the  income  tax  laws,  for 
the  reason  that  the  world  war  came  upon  us  so  speedily  thereafter  that 
we  have  been  driving  for  production.  Production  is  all  we  recently 
have  had  in  mind,  and  properly  so.  We  have  not  been  thinking  so 
much  about  keeping  things  up.  So,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
agents  when  they  call  upon  you,  discuss  with  them  the  question  as  to 
what  that  proper  amount  for  depreciation  should  be.  In  many  cases  it 
will  not  be  over  one  or  two  per  cent  instead  of  the  five  per  cent  they 
may  be  talking  about.  You  probably  can  make  them  see  it  in  that  way ; 
pointing  out  that  during  the  period  of  the  world  war  the  property  has 
had  very  little  repair  charged  against  it  because  we  were  driving  for 
production,  but  prior  to  that  time  we  had  very  little  to  do,  some  of  us, 
and  easily  kept  up  repairs.  So,  I  would  not  admit  a  depreciation  as 
great  in  that  prior  period  as  I  would  since.  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
held  to  your  d^reciadon  since,  because  you  have  sworn  to  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record.  That  prior  depreciation  is  a  matter  between  you  and 
the  bureau;  a  matter  of  getting  together.  Discuss  it  as  amicably  as 
possible  with  the  agents  as  to  how  much  that  ought  to  be,  and  you  will 
find  in  all  probability  that  the  average  man  will  be  reasonable. 

I  left  the  bureau  last  May,  so  I  am  not  as  close  to  their  present 
rulings  as  I  would  be  were  I  still  there.  But.  from  what  you  say  I  sus- 
pect that  they  are  not  taking  the  above  matters  into  account  as  they 
should.  If  the  agent  does  not  take  these  things  into  account,  it  is  pos- 
sible he  wil  ask  you  to  make  an  amended  return.  I  should  refuse  to  do 
it  I  would  simply  say,  I  will  make  it  if  we  get  together  on  what  is 
proper  and  right  here ;  otherwise  I  will  appeal  to  the  bo^rd  of  appeal  of 
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the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  against  the  imposition  of  the  additional 
tax  and  I  will  ask  an  opportunity  to  present  my  case.  If  a  few  of  you 
will  do  that,  I  am  sure  it  will  result  in  a  ruling  along  the  line  I  have 
indicated. 

Get  Together  if  Possible 

So,  your  first  attitude  should  not  be  either  stage-fright  because  you 
think  you  are  getting  stuck,  nor  should  it  be  antagonism  because  you 
think  you  are  being  imposed  upon;  but  you  should  make  an  effort  to 
get  together  with  the  man.  He  may  teach  you  something  and  you  may 
teach  him  something,  and  you  may  be  able  to  satisfy  him  provided  you 
go  at  it  right  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  of  you  are  going  to 
take  it  to  the  appeal  board ;  in  which  event,  the  proper  procedure  is  to 
immediately  apply  to  the  board  and  appeal  for  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  after  which,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  decision,  you  can 
take  it  to  court 

I  don't  know  whether  I  will  be  permitted  to  tell  you  what  occurred 
at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  yesterday.  Is  that  permissible, 
Mr.  President? 

President  Hammett:  I  think  there  is  nothing  improper 
about  that. 

Mr.  Cramer  (continuing) : 

At  the  board  of  governors'  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  a  resolution 
was  passed  in  substance  suggesting  to  all  members  receiving  additional 
assessments  which  were  unsatisfactory,  to  send  a  statement  of  facts  to 
the  secretary,  and  after  we  get  a  few  of  them  together  we  may  under- 
take to  see  whether  the  association  itself  should  not  carry  one  of  the 
cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  event  that  competent  counsel  advises 
it.  That  does  not  mean  that  every  man  that  puts  in  a  case  is  going  to 
get  some  help,  because  that  may  be  his  individual  opinion,  and  not 
correct. 

I  have  given  a  little  more  time  to  this  matter  than  I  intended, 
because  judging  by  the  number  of  men  who  have  asked  me  about  it,  it 
is  an  acute  matter  with  you. 

One  other  thought  along  this  line  is  how  the  problem  of  depreciation 
affects  invested  capital.  Those  of  you  who  have  bought  old  mills  have 
been  worried  by  the  thought  that  they  would  be  depreciated  and  you 
may  have  a  very  low  capital.  That  is  just  a  misunderstanding,  because 
if  you  buy  a  mill  today  and  pay  $100  a  spindle  for  it,  that  is  your  basis 
of  depreciation.  Each  man  is  given  a  return  of  capital  by  depreciation. 
You  start  with  the  cost  of  a  new  business  every  time,  and  no  field  agent 
will  put  any  values  behind  that 
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Stock  EHvidends 

I  am  taking  these  matters  disjointedly,  as  I  told  you  I  expected  to. 
In  the  6rst  place  under  the  heading  of  stock  dividends:  Most  of  you 
are  declaring  stock  dividends.  You  have  been  wondering  probably 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  them.  You  have  seen  that  the  supreme 
court  has  held  that  to  tax  stock  dividends  as  income  was  unconstitutional. 
Some  of  you  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  stock  dividends  cannot  be 
taxed  because  the  supreme  court  has  ruled — and  by  a  narrow  majority  at 
that — that  stock  dividends  were  not  taxable  as  income.  But  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  country  believe  that  it  can  be  taxed  as  a  capital  stock 
tax ;  an  excise  tax  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  stock.  There  is  a  capital 
stock  tax  today.  It  has  never  been  questioned.  Its  propriety  has  been 
questioned,  but  the  constitutionality  never  has  been. 

Some  Interesting  Amendments 

Now,  there  are  some  interesting  amendments;  interesting  not  only  to 
active  members,  but  to  our  associate  members,  those  engaged  in  selling 
our  products.  A  great  many  of  those  agencies  are  agencies  that  unques- 
tionably use  large  amounts  of  capital  in  their  business,  but  a  great 
many  of  you  gentlemen  with  us  have  claimed  ^'personal  service^  in  con- 
nection with  you  work  even  though  it  is  incorporated.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  bill  has  just  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Green  of 
Iowa  the  day  before  yesterday  in  which  he  re-defines  personal  service 
corporations.  It  is  H.  R.  14197.  I  you  get  a  copy  of  it  you  will  find 
that  you  are  about  to  get  what  a  good  many  of  you  have  kicked  for  for 
a  good  many  of  years.  I  advise  you  to  get  copies  of  that  You  may  not 
get  all  you  want,  but  there  is  a  very  substantial  relief  there. 

Sale  of  Capital  Assets 

Now  here  is  another  bill  that  will  interest  you  all.  It  is  on  the  sale 
of  capital  assets,  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Iowa.  As  you  all  know,  capital  assets 
have  been  taxed  very  unfairly.  If  you  sell  property  of  any  kind  you  will 
have  to  pay  a  tax  based  upon  the  amount  of  profit  shown  at  the  time  of 
sale,  although  everybody  knows  it  was  not  made  at  that  time  but  had 
been  gradually  piling  up  in  increasing  amount  ever  since  you  have 
held  it,  perhaps.  On  that  property,  if  acquired  before  March,  1913,  you 
can  get  a  March  1,  1913,  valuation ;  if  acquired  after  that  date,  you  must 
take  it  at  cost,  and  the  tax  often  is  a  terror.  The  bill  referred  to  is 
H.  R.  14198,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  gain  will  be  aOocated 
ratably  during  the  period  you  have  held  it,  instead  of  the  profit  being 
all  deemed  to  have  been  made  the  day  you  sell  it.  That  would  mean  that 
oyn  could  spread  that  property  over  a  period  of,  say,  seven  years.  Some 
of  those  years  had  low  tax  rates.  But  that  is  not  the  only  advantage. 
The  splitting  into  smaller  amounts  put  you  under  a  lower  bracket  in 
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your  income  tax.  I  advbe  you  all  to  look  up  that  bill.  I  should  cer- 
tainly want  to  see  it  if  I  had  sold  any  capital  assets  during  the  year. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that:  Under  the  present  laws  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  of  when  a  man  can  be  hauled  over  the  coals  for 
income  taxes.  They  can  go  back  indefinitely;  a  man  never  may  know 
where  he  stands.  In  this  H.  R.  14196  bill  amending  the  law,  b  a  pro- 
vision that  limits  to  within  five  years  the  power  of  the  government  to 
go  back  and  upset  things  .  A  man  will  have  a  statute  of  limitation.  You 
might  look  into  that 

Here  is  another  very  interesting  thing:  If  you  have  thought  the 
income  tax  calculation  was  difficult,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Uberty 
Bond  exemptions,  and  how  many  of  you  understand  it?  That  is  the 
most  puzzling  thing  I  know  for  the  average  layman.  This  new  bill  will 
simplify  those  exemptions. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  excess  profits  taxes.  That  law  frankly  was 
a  war  measure  and  a  necessity  at  the  time  to  raise  money.  It  was  a 
necessity  also  as  a  measure  to  satisfy  the  clamor  of  the  people  that  war 
profits  should  go  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  At  the  time 
it  was  both  excusable,  but  it  is  piling  up  today  at  such  a  rate  that  it  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  I  venture  the  very  confident  pre- 
diction that  it  will  be  repealed  next  year.  That  is,  that  the  last  year  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  excess  profits  tax  will  be  for  the  year  1920. 
It  may  be  the  year  1919,  because  1920  will  probably  be  handled  under  the 
tax  law  of  1921.  Both  political  parties  are  sick  of  that  tax,  but  neither 
of  them  is  willing  to  undertake  revamping  it.  But  it  is  a  tax  that  will 
break  down  of  itself  if  it  is  allowed  to  run  much  longer.  So  I  think  you 
can  confidently  expect  that  tax  will  be  repealed. 

Naturally  the  repealing  of  one  tax  means  the  levying  of  another, 
because  the  expenses  of  this  country  for  quite  a  few  years  are  gcung  to 
be  fully  as  great  as  they  are  this  year.  In  fact  when  Mr.  Kitchen  made 
the  statement  that  he  did  not  expect  to  see  less  than  six  billion  dollars 
annual  expense  in  the  next  five  years,  he  was  hooted  at  and  laughed  at ; 
but  today  it  is  being  demonstrated  that  he  was  correct. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  income  tax  is  one  that  I  doubt  exceed- 
ingly will  ever  be  adopted,  because  we  have  already  one  of  the  highest 
income  taxes  in  the  world.  There  may  be  some  flattening  or  steepening 
of  the  curve  of  rates;  it  may  change  shape  a  little  bit  for  the  different 
sizes  of  income,  but  in  the  main  it  probably  will  not  be  changed. 

Undistributed  Profits  Tax 

That  drives  us  to  some  other  method.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
the  undistributed  profits  tax.  That  is  the  one  now  most  in  favor  and 
which  we  now  hear  most  about  That  simply  means  that  if  a  corpora- 
tion makes  $100,000,  and  declares  in  dividends  $50,000,  that  the  remain- 
ing $50,000  undistributed  income  will  be  taxed  at  some  rate— probably 
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thirty  per  cent — or  whatever  rate  may  be  fixed  in  the  tax  law.  That  will 
do  away  with  all  contentions  about  invested  capital,  fair  salaries,  etc., 
and  will  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the  internal  revenue  bureau.  I 
am  only  mentioning  it  in  passing  that  you  may  know  what  it  is.  And  I 
think  when  you  come  to  apply  it  to  your  own  business  most  of  you  will 
approve  it.  It  is  a  tax  that  would  be  substantially  equitable,  I  believe,  on 
business  as  a  whole. 

The  anti-dumping  clause  is  rather  interesting.  The  present  act,  most 
people  fear,  has  not  enough  teeth  in  it.  They  are  proposing  a  new  one, 
which  I  believe  will  pass,  that  will  be  effective. 

Without  getting  into  the  subject  of  iarOF  legislation,  I  am  going  to 
mention  just  one  thing  in  connection  with  all  tariff  legislation  that  I  wish 
you  men  would  keep  in  mind,  because  we  got  stung  with  it  the  last  time 
through  the  indifference,  I  think,  even  of  our  own  friends.  It  is  this : 
The  cost  of  making  goods  for  an  English  mill  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  cost  of  making  goods  in  an  American  mill,  and  particularly  in  a 
Southern  mill,  on  account  of  one  great  item  of  expense  we  have  which 
they  do  not  have.  It  is  this :  The  English  mill  is  generally  situated  on 
a  city  Mock.  The  buildings,  tenements,  welfare  buildings,  and  everything 
else  are  matters  over  which  they  have  no  control  and  are  at  no  expense. 
But,  the  average  Southern  mill  has  a  village,  and  many  Northern  mills 
have  villages.  Some  of  the  new  Northern  ones  have  not.  New  Bedford, 
for  instance.  To  my  mind  the  most  important  thing  to  us,  in  connection 
with  tariff  legislation,  is  to  see  that  this  matter  of  village  and  welfare 
expense  connected  with  it  gets  proper  consideration.  It  is  a  tremendous 
item.  In  the  last  report  of  the  tariff  board  they  actually  made  a  com- 
parison of  costs  only  within  the  four  walls  of  an  English  mill  and  the 
costs  within  the  four  walls  of  an  American  mill!  You  got  absolutely 
no  credit  at  all  for  investment  in  village,  depreciation  in  village,  welfare 
work  in  village,  and  all  the  expenses  you  know  belong  there.  I  want 
you  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  all  the  talks  you  have  with  those  who  will 
legislate  for  you  when  tariff  legislation  comes  up  again. 

Our  president,  I  believe,  stated  yesterday  that  I  would  answer  any 
question  that  anybody  wanted  to  ask.  He  made  that  statement  when  I 
was  out  of  the  room.  That  is  the  most  wicked  promise  that  he  has  ever 
made  in  his  life,  I  think.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  I  think  you 
will  realize  one  thing:  That  I  am  willing  to  talk  to  any  of  you,  as  I 
have  done  a  great  many  times,  about  your  affairs  personally.  I  am 
willing  to  answer  some  questions  publicly.  But  as  for  getting  into  the 
matter  of  answering  hypothetical  questions  particularly,  it  would  greatly 
embarrass  me.  The  bureau  of  internal  revenue  tries  to  avoid  that  it 
tries  to  take  each  case  individually.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to  let  me 
remain  this  way.  I  can  do  you  more  good.  Now  any  reasonable  ques- 
tion, I  am  willing  to  make  a  stab  at  it,  but  I  am  very  likely  to  say 
I  don't  know  or  otherwise  get  out  of  it  gracefully. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson:  I  doubt  if  the  membership  knows  the 
vast  amoimt  of  work  that  Mr.  Cramer  has  been  doing.  I  know 
personally  of  it,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  association  go  on 
record.  I  move  that  Mr.  Cramer  be  thanked  by  a  rising  vote 
for  his  unselfish  work  in  our  behalf. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  by  a  ris- 
ing vote. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  that  everyone  profited  by  the 
talk  of  Mr.  Cramer  and  that  it  will  do  much  good. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Traffic  Com- 
mittee.   Captain  E.  A.  Smyth,  chairman. 

Mr.  Smyth  :  The  report  will  be  read  in  detail  by  Mr.  For- 
rester. 

TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE  REPORT 
MR.  FORRESTER 

It  is  most  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  on  traffic  and  trans- 
portation due  largely  to  the  almost  daily  changes  from  bad  to  worse; 
so  a  report  written  today  might  not  accurately  cover  the  situation  when 
read  a  few  days  later. 

My  last  year's  report  was  necessarily  pessimistic,  but  today  we  are 
tdd  by  the  executives  of  transportation  companies  that  their  condition 
is  the  worst  in  the  history  of  tfie  nation  and  I  fear  that  they  have  not 
stated  the  case  too  strongly.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  ^hat  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  had  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  busy  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  consolidated  classification  has  been  finally 
passed  on  and  while  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  classification  of  one 
hundred  items,  in  which  the  mills  are  interested,  covering  everything 
that  the  mills  use,  we  succeeded  in  defeating  that  move  and  only  eight 
items  were  raised  in  classification. 

As  you  know,  demurrage  rates  have  been  reduced. 

Interstate  commerce  commission  case  know  as  Ex  Parte  No.  69,  look- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  rates  on  cotton  goods  to  points  north  and 
east  has  been  definitely  disposed  of,  without  the  raises  having  been  made. 
We  employed  counsel  to  prevent  this  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  matter 
has  been  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

My  last  report  referred  to  a  move  on  the  part  of  interested  lines 
to  raise  the  rates  on  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  to  Southern  territory.  This 
move  was  not  only  defeated,  but  reductions  have  been  made  to  quite  a 
number  of  important  points  and  we  have  the  matter  in  hand  in  such  a 
way  as  causes  me  to  feel  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  will  have  further 
reductions  made  to  a  very  large  part  of  the  Southern  territory. 
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After  our  exhaustive  handling  the  matter,  we  prevailed  upon  the 
internal  revenue  department  of  the  government  to  waive  war  tax  on 
rates  applied  to  export  shipments. 

We  have  secured  for  mills,  members  of  the  association,  minimum 
marine  insurance  rate  of  four  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars. 

My  last  report  referred  to  an  order  issued  by  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Administration  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  industrials  to 
maintain  all  side  tracks  at  the  expense  of  the  industrials.  We  continued 
to  handle  this  in  such  a  way  as  caused  the  government  to  change  their 
attitude  entirely  and  not  only  did  the  government  reverse  their  former 
ruling  and  authorize  tracks  formerly  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
roads  to  continue  to  be  so  maintained,  but  we  have  had  refunded  to 
mills  who  brought  the  matter  to  our  attention,  several  thousand  dollars, 
which  had  been  improperly  paid  out. 

During  the  period  of  power  and  coal  shortage  some  months  ago,  we 
co-operated  closely  with  your  executive  committee  and  secretary ;  were 
in  constant  touch  with  the  government  fuel  committee  for  many  days 
and  undertook  and  I  believe  we  did  serve  with  some  degree  of  success 
all  mils  which  were  involved  and  most  of  the  mills  were  involved. 

As  to  embargoes ;  for  those  mills  that  have  co-operated  with  us  and 
those  that  have  kept  us  informed  as  to  their  embargoed  shipments,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  afford  open  routes  on  thousands  of  shipments 
which  the  mills  themselves  had  not  been  able  to  forward. 

I  have  the  positivev  assurance  of  the  higher  traffic  officials  of  the 
more  important  cotton  producing  lines  in  the  South  that  our  present 
high  cotton  rates  will  be  reduced,  this  involving  short  hauls  for  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  miles.  This  will  take  care  of  us  on  local  and 
flat  cotton,  in  fact  on  compressed  cotton  moving  for  distances  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  miles.  I  am  very  hopeful  we  will  be  enabled  to 
have  these  reduced  rates  made  effective  before  another  cotton  season. 

A  matter  of  much  interest  to  Southern  mills  which  we  have  given 
considerable  time  and  attention  for  the  past  several  months  is  that 
involving  the  compression  of  cotton  to  a  very  greatly  increased  density. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  world  cotton  conference  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
last  year,  spinners  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  spinners  indicated  a  very  strong  desire  for  the  increased  density. 
Mr.  Hammett  and  I  opposed  this  at  that  time  and  have  continued  to 
oppose  it,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  fear  it  will  result  in  lower  carload 
rates  to  Eastern  and  foreign  spinners,  whereas  the  probabilities  are  that 
flat  cotton  moving  to  Southern  spinners  would  be  increased  thus  increas- 
ing the  disparity  between  Southern  and  New  England  and  foreign 
spinners  This  matter  has  been  given  very  great  impetus,  is  increasing  in 
momentum  and  is  one  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  at  a  very 
early  date. 
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The  attitude  of  the  express  companies  in  the  matter  of  rates»  claims, 
embargoes,  etc,  has  been  very  offensive,  so  much  so  that  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  creat  a  committee  to  look  into  same.  We  have  furnished 
this  congressional  committee  with  data  which  we  hope  will  work  oat  to 
the  mills'  interests,  in  fact  the  handling  which  we  have  g^ven  these 
matters  has  already  borne  fruit  We  have,  however,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  place  in  suit  a  number  of  claims  recently  which  the  express 
companies  have  undertaken  to  decline  through  technicalities  and  other- 
wise. 

The  interstate  commerce  commission  has  recently  had  a  hearing  on 
credits  to  be  extended  the  shipping  public  by  the  railroads,  but  as  yet 
have  not  announced  their  finding. 

At  the  moment  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  probably  unpar- 
alleled in  history,  inefficient  service;  high  rates  and  a  demand  for  even 
higher  rates.  One  thing  we  must  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  rate  advance 
now  proposed  will  not  end  the  matter.  If  the  railroad  labor  board 
makes  a  wage  adjustment  that  calls  for  any  considerable  additional 
expenditure  by  the  carrier  for  labor,  as  it  is  expected  to  do,  this  addi- 
tional expense  will  call  for  another  rate  advance,  or  for  an  expansion 
of  the  present  estimate  of  the  carriers  if  the  wage  increase  comes  before 
the  present  case  is  decided,  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  important 
increases  in  other  costs.  Possibly  the  railroad  managers  will  not  be  as 
zealous  in  keeping  down  expenses,  realizing  that  the  public  must  pay  the 
bills.  Under  the  law  further  advances  must  be  made  from  time  to 
time  to  take  care  of  legitimate  expenses.  I  would  not  have  you  think 
that  I  am  opposed  to  any  increase  in  rates  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission might  decide  that  the  railroads  need,  nor  would  I  favor  any 
unnecessary  delay  in  awarding  to  these  lines  the  increases  they  may 
need.  The  situation  with  the  transportation  companies  is  too  critical 
and  with  the  shipping  public  is  too  acute.  I  am  wondering  which  of 
these  is  the  greatest  sufferer  at  the  moment  the  shipper  or  the  railroads. 
We  have  many  striking  evidences  of  the  need  of  more  revenue  by  the 
carriers.  The  cotton  mills  in  the  South  have  been  made  to  feel  this 
without  fully  realizing  it. 

The  Clyde-Norfolk-Philadelphia  line  has  been  discontinued ;  the  Old 
Dominion  Steamship  Company  has  been  discontinued ;  the  Clyde-Charles- 
ton, New  York-Boston  lines  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  the  handling  of  cotton  goods  from  Southern  mill 
points  to  interior  Eastern  and  interior  New  England  points,  unless  their 
revenue  is  considerably  increased  and  I  am  in  such  touch  with  the 
management  of  these  lines  that  I  feel  sure  they  will  make  good  this 
announcement  quickly  unless  relief  is  afforded  them.  I  also  know 
positively  of  the  losses  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation 
Company,  which  company  cannot  continue  to  operate  at  such  loss.  All 
of  these  lines  are  important  cotton  goods  carr3ring  lines. 
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These  conditions  contribute  to  the  present  congestion.  You  of  course 
know  that  the  real  congestion  is  from  Chicago  and  east  thereof, 
inchisive»  due  largely  to  the  tremendous  industrial  development  and  the 
hiability  of  transportation  companies  to  handle  the  business.  The  indus- 
trial development  in  the  central  West  and  the  East  was  fostered  by 
transportation  companies,  which  have  for  years  maintained  very  much 
lower  levels  of  rates  than  the  South  has  ever  enjoyed.  Their  level  of 
rates  is  quite  seventy-five  to  100  per  cent  lower  than  ours.  For  genera- 
tions, we  have  had  to  meet  that  competition.  I  therefore  think,  and 
have  indicated  to  the  commission  that  this  is  a  very  opportune  time  for 
the  interstate  commerce  commission  to  reduce  our  level  of  rates  and  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  our  starch  rates 
from  central  West  points  to  the  average  Soathem  mill  point  it  quite 
200  per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  on  starch  from  the  same  Western 
points  to  New  England  mill  points;  when  I  tell  you  that  the  average 
rate  on  cotton  goods  from  Southern  mills  to  New  York  City  is  quite 
200  per  cent  greater  than  from  New  England  mills  to  New  York,  and 
I  could  submit  to  you  many  such  striking  illustrations.  If  the  railroads 
must  have  an  average  of  thirty  per  cent  increase  in  rates,  and  I  do  not 
question  that,  should  not  the  territories  with  the  lower  level  of  fates 
pay  a  larger  percentage  of  the  increase  than  the  territories  with  the 
liigher  level  of  rates,  thus  avoiding  an  increase  in  the  disparity  which 
has  existed  for  so  long?  I  thing  that  that  is  only  fair  and  that  must 
come  before  the  South  will  build  up  as  much  big  business  as  we  are 
entitled  to.  That  would  not  only  be  wonderfully  helpful  to  the  South 
but  would  permanently  relieve  the  central  West  and  East  of  the  terrible 
congestion  which  has  so  seriously  handicapped  their  business  for  so 
long  a  time. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  thank  those  mills  that  have 
co-operated  with  us  the  past  year  and  to  say  that  the  future  makes  it 
more  important  than  ever  that  the  mills  of  the  South  co-operate  in 
traffic  and  transportation  matters  and  I  urge  you  with  all  earnestness  to 
do  that  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Hammett,  our  president; 
to  Captain  Smyth,  chairman  of  the  traffic  committee  and  to  our  most 
efficient  secretary,  Mr.  Adams,  for  their  cordial  co-operation,  which 
they  have  extended  to  me  at  all  times.  I  have  called  upon  them  many 
times  throughout  the  year  and  they  have  never  yet  failed  to  respond. 

Illustrating  the  logic  of  the  situation  in  the  South,  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  a  newspaper  item  clq>ped  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  since 
this  report  was  written.  It  is  dated  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

"Headquarters  in  Louisville  of  railroads  with  southern  port  connec- 
tion have  sent  telegrams  broadcast  to  connecting  lines  from  Pittsburgh 
to  San  Francisco,  announcing  free  movement  of  freight  in  the  south 
and  suggesting  the  use  of  gulf  and  south  Atlantic  terminals  for  the 
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movement  of  export  business  as  one  means  of  relieving  freight  con- 
gestion in  the  east,  middle  west  and  west  • 

**The  telegrams  asserted  that  seven  southern  ports.  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Jacksonville,  Brunswick,  Savanah,  Charleston  and  Norfolk,  are 
open  and  that  export  business  can  be  handled  if  lines  at  Ohio  river 
crossings,  St.  Louis  or  Memphis,  could  be  reached." 

Thus  you  will  note  the  Southern  lines  are  advocating  the  same 
principles  enunciated  by  me,  except  that  I  go  further  and  ask  that  rates 
be  given  the  South  that  will  enable  us  to  build  up  industrials  in  com- 
petition with  other  sections. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  traffic  committee,  the  committee  that  represents  a  part  of 
our  association  probably  as  important  as  any  other  part.  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  report? 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
report  be  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  minutes. 

The  President  :  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  trade,  by  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cooper,  of  Hen- 
deson,  N.  C. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  COMMITTEE 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association^ 
Gentlemen: 

I  was  embarassed  when  requested  to  make  a  report  for  our  export 
committee  at  this  meeting.  The  committee  have  not  had  occasion  to 
meet  for  some  time. 

If  we  hope  or  expect  the  industries  of  this  nation  to  expand  and 
grow  to  their  capacity  commeasurate  wi^  the  great  possibilities  and 
opportunity  of  the  trade  of  the  world  now  in  our  reach,  we  most  give 
more  attention  to  foreign  commerce.  Our  domestic  textile  industry  has 
recently  been  so  satisfactory,  profitable  and  prosperous  that  there  has 
been  but  little  interest  taken  by  many  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  in 
foreign  trade  or  exports.  This  prosperity  is  in  a  way  not  an  unmixed 
good,  because  it  veils  from  our  sight  the  real  danger  to  which  the 
industry  is  exposed.  From  one  year  to  another  the  destiny  which  awaits 
the  manufacturer  of  cotton  products  is  problematical.  It  is  true  that 
the  close  of  great  wars  in  the  past  have  often  heralded  the  dawn  of 
industrial  and  commercial  activity.  We  may  have  a  long  period  of 
prosperity,  or  adversity  may  steal  in  upon  us  with  its  disastrous  effects. 

However,  the  development,  changes  and  progress  that  are  now  going 
on  in  export  trade  problems  is  worth  your  careful  investigation  and 
reasonable  co-operation.  Record  breaking  exports  of  cotton  goods 
during  March  of  this  year  were  87,715,736  yards  as  compared  with 
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40,906,655  yards  of  March,  1919.  For  the  nine  months  ending  March, 
the  total  yardage  shipped  abroad  reached  the  immense  amount  of 
617,692,012  yards.  The  exports  and  imports  of  cotton  goods  now  pass- 
ing should  be  valuable  and  interesting  to  every  member  of  this  associa- 
tion, in  that  it  emphasizes  the  advantages  of  exports,  and  is  suggestive  of 
an  investigation  on  your  part  into  these  matters.  Each  one  of  us  will 
naturally  ask  what  would  have  been  the  price  of  the  products  of  our 
industries  had  this  enormous  lot  of  goods  been  released  on  oui»  home 
market. 

Viewing  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  our  export  business  I  quote: 
"There  are  800,000,000  of  human  beings  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  No 
such  market  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  world  for  the  development 
of  export  cotton  goods  trade  as  China  (if  her  per  capita  foreign  trade 
rises  to  the  equivalent  of  Asia),  her  total  will  be  $1,200,000,000  instead 
of  $650,000,000."  Such  a  transformation  may  be  a  long  time  coming 
but  that  part  of  the  globe  is  experiencing  an  economic  awakening  of 
which  the  world  at  large  has  little  conception  as  yet. 

Thos  who  think  only  in  terms  of  home  markets  as  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory,  without  an  eye  or  vision  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  indus- 
try, and  who  take  no  interest  in  foreign  trade,  are  entirely  too  self- 
complacent  in  their  thought  that  we  as  a  nation  have  built  up  the  great- 
est balance  of  trade  that  the  commercial  world  had  ever  known,  con- 
fidently expecting  that  this  abundant  prosperity  and  wonderful  trade 
will  continue  with  us  whether  they  make  individual  efforts  or  not  They 
setm  to  believe  that  the  United  States  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  that  a 
continuation  or  enlargement  of  exports  means  higher  prices  for  com- 
modities for  our  own  use,  and  nothing  more.    I  quote : 

"The  world's  commerce  is  a  delicate  fabric  wholly  unified  and  readily 
affected  throughout  its  extent  by  a  disturbance  of  any  portion  of  it 
When  we  have  learned  how  closely  related  to  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  our  domestic  commerce,  and,  indeed,  of  our  domestic  affairs 
and  governments,  is  the  trade  and  body  of  commercial  relations  which 
we  maintain  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  we  will  realize  how 
necessary  it  is  for  every  producer  and  manufacturer,  no  matter  on  how 
small  a  scale,  to  keep  himself  fully  informed  of  the  principles  and  tend- 
encies of  international  commerce.  When  we  have  come  to  know  how 
much  the  relations  existing  between  our  country  and  our  neighbors  in 
this  hemisphere  or  the  other  will  affect  vitally  and  immediately  the 
entire  structure  of  our  industry  and  trade,  we  shall  take  more  intelligent 
and  vigilant  care  to  see  that  those  relations  are  kept  upon  the  best 
possible  basis.*' 

Tact,  patience,  unquestioned  integrity  and  courtesies  are  funda- 
mentals. Character  and  confidence  when  fully  established  count  for 
more  in  permanence  of  commercial  relations  abroad  than  at  home. 
The  whole  system  of  business  is  credit,  and  credit  is  confidence,  and 
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we  should  lose  no  time  in  gaining  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
those  with  whom  we  hope  to  trade.  The  average  foreign  buyer  is 
reluctant  to  change,  and  adheres  to  his  once-established  trade  rela- 
tions and  to  those  firms  and  individuals  who  have  won  his  full  trust 
and  confidence. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  in  the  selection  of  representatives,  the 
best  trained  and  most  capable  men  be  chosen.  It  would  be  time  and 
money  thrown  away  to  send  any  other  than  those  who  are  able  to  meet 
and  deal  with  the  competition  that  will  no  doubt  be  ecountered.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  our  schools  and  colleges  giving  more 
attention  to  vocational  training,  in  order  that  our  young  people  may 
be  more  efficiently  prepared  for  their  life  vocations. 

One  of  the  serious  handicaps  in  foreign  trade  today  is  the  scarcity 
of  trained  men  to  take  charge  of  the  business  and  establish  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  peoples;  especially  is  this  true  of  Latin  America 
and  China.  Trade  is  not  confined  alone  to  selling.  It  is  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  commodities.  You  cannot  sell  all  and  buy  nothing.  Mutual 
interests  demand  just  and  fair  dealing  and  that  those  nations  who 
sell  should  also  buy. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  representatives  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  customs,  habits  and  environments  of  the  peoples  whose 
trade  they  solicit,  and  we  must  adapt  our  goods,  our  terms,  our  pack- 
ages, measurements  and  mode  of  merchandising  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  requirements  of  those  handling  these  foreign  customers.  The 
Germans  knew  how  to  curry  favor,  and  were  masters  in  the  art  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  a  customer.  These  are  the  attributes  that 
have  heretoofore  given  them  such  a  hold  upon  the  foreign  coommerce 
of  the  world. 

We  have  the  raw  materials  in  great  abundance  at  our  doors,  and 
strenuous  and  intelligent  efforts  should  be  made  to  convert  this  into 
finished  goods,  in  as  large  volume  as  possible. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  our  home  demands  wiU  be  fully 
supplied  and  there  may  be  a  large  surplus  of  this  industry,  which  will 
have  to  seek  channels  of  trade  through  foreign  agencies.  It  is  hardly 
a  debatable  question,  that  we  have  ample  machinery  to  produce  more 
goods,  at  present  prices  and  even  at  today's  rate  of  production,  than 
will  be  absorbed  by  our  home  markets.  Then  look  to  foreign  markets 
to  take  whatever  surplus  that  may  be  in  order  to  keep  our  people 
employed. 

Our  slogan  should  be:  "Export  more  finished  goods  and  less  raw 
products."  This  constructive  policy  would  take  care  of  our  textile 
interests.  Foreign  countries  need  large  quantities  of  goods  that  we 
manufacture,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  we  do  not  furnish  these  goods, 
their  inquiries  may  be  transferred  to  competitive  countries,  or  they  may 
reach  the  point  that  instead  of  taking  a  limited  surplus,  they  will  build 
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their  own  mills  to  manufacture  the  class  of  goods  that  they  are  now 
importing  from  us,  to  meet  their  urgent  demands. 

These  countries  may  not  be  able  to  finance  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  manufacturing  plants,  but  they  can  find  friendly  nations 
whose  money  they  can  use  to  great  advantage  in  the  erection  of  plants, 
and  if  it  proves  a  safe  and  paying  investment,  they  would  grow  larger 
and  stronger,  thus  depriving  us  of  the  manufacture  of  just  so  much 
of  our  raw  products,  and  would  likely  build  a  up  a  sharp  competition 
and  become  a  real  menace  to  this  industry. 

Every  ship  that  comes  into  our  ports  now  brings  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish representatives,  who  are  coming  into  our  own  country  soliciting 
trade.  They  state  that  conditions  are  good  in  all  their  cotton  manu- 
facturing districts;  that  there  is  a  distinct  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  cotton  goods  manufacturers  of  England  to  go  after  and  hold  foreign 
trade,  and  at  present  China  is  one  of  their  best  customers.  "They  do 
not  expect  a  drop  in  prices,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  India 
begins  to  buy,  prices  will  advance  on  cotton  fabrics." 

It  is  also  reported  that  Great  Britain  is  pouring  raw  material  into 
Germany  to  have  then  converted  by  the  cheap  labor  into  manufactured 
goods,  these  to  be  distributed  by  England  as  a  jobber  throughout  the 
world,  especially  in  profitable  and  high-priced  markets  of  the  United 
States.  Manchester  Giamber  of  Commerce  is  said  now  to  be  contem- 
plating a  line  of  steamers  to  Cuba,  and  thus  establish  trade  under  the 
very  ^adow  and  smoke  of  our  factories. 

America  having  been  blind  to  foreign  trade  opportunities,  (and 
especially  is  this  so  of  the  cotton  industry).  Great  Britain,  the  only 
other  important  nation  with  credit  and  nesources  available,  is  declared 
in  international  channels  to  be  making  great  efforts  to  re-establish  her 
supremacy  as  a  financial  leader  and  exporter  of  the  world.  "Before  the 
war,  England  exported  three-fourths  of  the  products  from  her  fifty- 
three  millions  of  spindles." 

Those  countries  whose  factories  were  dismantled  during  the  war 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  re-habilitated,  and  we  should  be  putting  our 
bouses  in  order  now,  to  meet  this  competition  which  may  be  sharp, 
continuous  and  decisive. 

Our  present  foreign  trade  in  staple  goods  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
honest,  effective,  intelligent  work  by  the  large  American  export  houses. 
The  American  banks  have  also  been  progressive  in  establishing  branches 
in  all  foreign  countries,  through  which  the  financing  of  this  great  busi- 
ness can  be  done  safely,  satisfactorily  and  more  economically  by  those 
who  have  no  organization  to  do  a  foreign  business. 

The  competition  from  other  sections  referred  to,  may  not  come  this 
year  or  next,  but  it  will  surely  come,  and  we  should  have  our  manu- 
facturing plants  and  financial  conditions  in  shape  to  meet  it,  and  to  see 
that  our  competitors  are  not  permitted  to  take  this  business  that  we  are 
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SO  justly  entitled  to.  Do  not  permit  them  to  capture  our  markets 
through  our  own  neglect  or  indifference.  The  industries  of  the  United 
States  have  never  been  in  such  advantageous  position  to  secure  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world,  this  is  especially  so  with 
reference  to  China  and  Latin-America.  If  we  use  wisely  the  proper 
business  sagacity  now,  before  business  in  foreign  countries  has  been 
re-habilitated,  our  trade  can  be  safely  established  against  all  competitors. 

South  Atlantic  Gulp  Ports  and  Inland  Water-ways 

Discrimination  against  these  should  not  be  permitted.  The  full 
continued  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  will  not  be  permanently  possible  so  long  as  one  of  the 
greatest  wealth  producing  portions  of  its  domain  is  denied  the  necessary 
way  and  means  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  economical  handling  and 
shipping  of  its  products  for  export  and  domestic  use.  Development  of 
these  ports  would  bring  great  prosperity  to  this  country  and  section, 
inviting  domestic  trade  and  foreign  commerce.  From  these  ports  goods 
could  be  more  quickly  shipped.  Embargoes  and  congestion  avoided — 
which  has  been  intolerable — ^time  saved — ^which  is  the  essence  of  foreign 
trade.  Quick  results  is  what  they  want  and  is  essential  to  successful 
exportations.  The  losses  from  embargoes  and  congestion  at  North 
Atlantic  ports  have  been  stupenduous.  These  Southern  ports  should 
be  made  permanent  gate-ways  and  channels  of  trade,  relieving  the  con- 
gestion of  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  which  would  allow  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  care  of  foreign  business  that  heretofore  has  been  going, 
periodically,  through  the  Canadian  ports,  a  total  loss  to  our  country. 
The  South  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  are  always  open  and  not  subject  to 
cold  or  other  climatic  conditions  that  would  hinder  the  prompt  ship- 
ment of  goods  to  foreign  ports. 

Equal  facilities  should  be  given  the  products  of  our  fields,  mines 
and  factories.  Terminals  can  be  erected  cheaper  and  more  advantage- 
ously at  the  Southern  than  at  the  Northern  ports,  and  will  serve  pro- 
ducers direct,  would  give  the  government  wonderful  advantages  in  case 
of  war.  Establishments  of  these  much  needed  facilities  would  also  en- 
courage the  efforts  to  grow  larger  crops  of  cotton,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  foreign  commerce,  foreign  exchange  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  country's  favor.  If  prices 
are  remunerative  to  growers,  there  is  hardly  a  reasonable  limit  to  the 
production  of  cotton  al(»ig  the  South  Atlantic  slope,  the  well  being  of 
these  people  demand  larger,  quicker  and  better  transportation  for  their 
products,  which  are  so  necessary  in  the  domestic  life  of  our  people  and 
foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Cooper:  I  would  like  to  add  one  word  to  this  report. 
The  largest  mills  building  today  are  in  Hong  Kong,  China,  and 
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a  large  part  of  that  machinery  has  been  secured  and  is  being 
secured  in  England. 

Another  thing:  Every  ship  into  our  ports  now  brings  Eng- 
lish representatives  to  solicit  trade  in  our  country.  Before  the 
war  England  exported  three-fourths  of  her  products  of  spin- 
dles. Our  present  position  is  largely  the  result  of  the  work  of 
American  export  houses  having  special  branches  in  all  the 
important  cities  of  the  world,  but  the  financing  of  this  great 
business  cannot  be  satisfactorily  and  economically  done  by  those 
who  have  no  organization  to  do  a  foreign  business.  We  should 
see  that  we  do  not  permit  them  to  take  it  away  from  us.  Our 
trade  can  be  established  against  all  competitors.  Discrimina- 
tion against  us  should  not  be  permitted.  The  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  will  not  be  permanently  possible  so  long  as  we  do  noth- 
ing to  develop  our  ports  for  this  commerce.  The  development 
of  these  ports  would  bring  great  porsperity  to  this  country  in 
inviting  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  carefully 
prepared  report  of  the  foreign  trade  committee.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
report  be  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  minutes. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  the  next  in  order  is  the  report 
of  the  membership  committee,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gossett,  of  Wil- 
liamston,  S.  C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 
Tq  the  Members  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association: 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  leave  herewith  to  submit  a  very  brief  report 
covering  the  activities  of  your  association  during  the  past  year  in 
respect  to  additional  membership. 

There  were  added  during  the  year  a  total  of  542,064  new  spindles, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Virginia 56^95 

North  Carolina 90,000 

South  Carolina 129,840 

Georgia  133,428 

Alabama  50,000 

Other  States 82^000 

542,064 
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This  brings  the  total  of  our  membership  to  11,312312  active  spindles, 
distributed  among  565  different  corporations,  a  number  of  which,  bow- 
ever,  operate  several  mills.  This  showing,  while  not  so  noteworthy 
as  in  past  years,  is  gratifying,  for  the  available  material  on  which  our 
association  has  to  work  is  growing  limited.  A  number  of  mills  not  yet 
members  are  being  approached  and  it  is  the  hope  of  your  committee 
tiiat  quite  a  few  additional  will  be  added  at  an  early  datd  Your 
Secretary-Treasurer  is  giving  constant  attention  to  this  in4K>rtaDt 
matter,  forwarding  to  prospective  members  the  important  literature 
and  information  from  his  office,  and  he  anticipates  a  substantial  return 
from  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  gain  of  almost  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
spindles  in  active  membership,  there  were  added  forty-seven  new 
Associate  Members,  giving  us  a  total  of  312. 

It  is  the  h(H>«  of  your  committee  that  each  and  every  member  of 
the  association  here  present  co-operate  actively  with  us  and  the  Secre- 
tary in  our  effort  to  enlist  additional  support  in  our  association  work. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  membership.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
report.'^ 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  mianimously  carried  that  the 
report  be  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  minutes. 

The  President  :  The  next  in  order  on  our  program  is  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  education,  by  Mr.  Alex  Long,  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Long  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  Those  of  you 
who  have  been  here  through  the  convention  and  heard  the 
speeches  and  the  president's  address  know  that  the  theme  of 
this  convention  has  been  Education,  and  it  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  read  a  report  on  Education. 

Before  reading  the  report,  I  have  a  note  here  I  want  to  read : 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  Since  coming  here  I  have  made  several  attenq>ts 
to  find  you  and  ask  you  in  the  name  of  the  host  of  little  people  to 
recommend  the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  in  your  report  The 
kindergarten  has  fully  established  its  value  in  the  community. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  indorse  the  kindergarten.  I  think  it  is  of 
value  in  every  community. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
Gemilimtn: 

As  chairman  of  your  committee  on  education,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
the  f <^owing  report : 

The  problem  of  education,  as  it  relates  to  textile  communities,  in  the 
judgment  of  your  committee,  is  one  of  fundamental  importance.  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  subject  for  its  merit  is  manifest  As  it  con- 
oems  us,  however,  it  is  growing  more  and  more  vital  daily.  The  task  of 
securing  competent  overseers  and  superintendents,  of  improving  the 
quality  our  our  labor  and  thereby  increasing  and  bettering  production 
is  one  of  such  intimate  concern  to  all  of  us  that  the  mere  mention  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  enlist  your  interest  And  if  we  are  to  meet  com- 
petition and  improve  and  diversify  our  industry  the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing competent  and  alert  bosses  and  superintendents  is  of  the  very  first 
importance.  Only  those  manufacturers  who  have  experienced  difficulty 
along  this  line  can  appreciate  the  full  truth  of  the  statement. 

Your  committee  therefore  has  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  canvass  the 
situation,  take  note  of  existing  factors  and  agencies  and  offer  every 
encouragement  and  assistance,  wherever  worthy  work  is  being  accom- 
plished and  then  to  outline  and  recommend  to  the  members  of  this 
association  some  steps  we  believe  might  well  be  taken  to  bring  about  the 
end  desired.  Your  committee  has  met  and  counseled  together  and  with 
the  assistance  of  experts  called  in  is  prepared  to  submit  some  pre- 
liminaiy  recommendations  which  will  be  given  later  in  this  report 

Generally  speaking,  education  may  be  classified  as  general  and  special. 
General  education  is  the  ordinary  graded  or  common  school  type,  such 
as  is  found  in  all  centers  and  ccmununities.  Special  education  is 
designed  for  a  specific  end  and  purpose,  and  in  this  sort  your  committee 
has  given  particular  concern.  It  is  sometimes  designated  as  vocational 
education.  Your  committee  fully  realizes  and  appreciates  that  a  common 
school  education  should  come  first.  It  is  the  foundation;  the  bed  rock 
so  to  speak.  Further  that  it  is  highly  important  diat  our  miUs  should 
see  to  it  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  provide  just  as  good  schools 
as  possible.  Employ  good  teachers,  provide  proper  facilities  and  work 
closely  in  touch  with  the  city  and  county  authorities  in  obtaining  the  best 
schools  to  be  had.  Education  is  indeed  a  panacea  for  many  of  the  ills 
to  which  the  body  politic  is  heir. 

Having  established  a  foundation,  then  comes  vocational  training. 
There  are  various  forms  of  this  special  training.  Part  time  classes  is 
one  form,  strictly  textile  courses  is  another,  night  schoob  offer  splendid 
OHXMtunities  for  getting  a  good  start  towards  it  Many  of  our  mills 
have  instituted  such  schools  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend 
day  schools,  and  this  effort  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  several  good  textile  schools  in  tht  South 
within  reach  of  diose  who  would  like  to  obtain  special  training  to  enable 
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them  to  fiill  responsible  positions  in  our  mills.  One  of  these  is  at 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  and  another,  I  understand,  is  under  way  in 
Charlotte.  In  addition,  various  States  have  textile  courses  available  at 
State  institutions,  such  as  at  Clemson,  in  South  Carolina,  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  in  North  Carolina,  the  School  of  Tech- 
nology in  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  elsewhere.  These  two  classes  of 
institutions,  however,  are  operated  on  entirely  different  plans. 

The  Spartanburg  institution,  as  an  example  of  the  first  class,  is 
managed  on  the  part  time  plan,  so  arranged  that  the  student  works  his 
way  thorugh  the  course.  Clemson  College,  as  an  example  of  the 
second,  is  a  State  institution  and  requires  a  limited  amount  of  money 
to  complete  the  textile  course.  The  same  is  true  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  State  A.  &  £.  College,  and  likewise  at  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  in  Atlanta.  Quite  a  number  of  the  successful  superin- 
tendents of  our  mills  are  graduates  of  thb  schooL 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  your  committee  in  Spartanburg,  Prof.  Chas. 
S.  Daggett  of  Clemson,  met  with  us  and  explained  the  two  years  course 
which  that  institution  is  offering  in  its  textile  dq>artment  The  cost  is 
moderate,  amounting  to  about  $300  per  year,  without  the  $40  tuition 
charge,  which  includes  uniforms,  board,  etc  Prof.  Daggett  stated  this 
course  could  be  carried  with  as  few  as  twenty  students  but  he  would 
desire  at  least  sixty  and  better  still,  two  hundred. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  in  addition  to  aiding  the  com- 
mon or  graded  schools  in  each  local  community  that  each  member  of 
this  association  provide  one  or  more  students  for  the  textile  department 
of  the  respective  State  institutions,  assisting  them  financially  or  in  any 
other  way  possible. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  government 
is  doing  valuable  work  in  this  direction  in  the  way  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. At  Clemson,  where  the  requirements  are  met,  half  of  the  expense 
is  borne  by  the  government  and  the  other  half  can  be  assumed  by  the 
mill.  This  will  be  a  great  help  and  should  put  this  course  in  textile 
training  within  reach  of  many  young  people  in  our  mills.  Professor 
Daggett  advised  your  committee  that  there  are  fifty-eight  vocational 
classes  conducted  in  the  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina  this  year  besides 
a  large  number  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States 
as  well.  Our  manufacturers  should  investigate  these  matters  on  their 
own  behalf  and  give  an  increasing  attention  to  this  vital  subject 

Summarizing,  your  committee  would  recommend  that: 

1.  That  each  and  every  manufacturer  make  it  his  task  during  the 
coming  year  to  investigate  carefully  the  educational  situation  in  his  own 
community  and  see  to  it  that  only  efficient  and  earnest  instructors  are 
employed  therein,  reinforcing  the  salaries  where  needed  and  providing 
modem  and  up-to-date  equipment. 
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2.  That  night  classes  be  Instituted  wherever  the  need  appears  mani- 
fest 

3.  Canvass  among  your  young  people  and  arrange  to  send  one  or 
more  each  year  to  special  schools,  such  as  that  at  Spartanburg  or  to 
the  State  institutions,  as  at  Clemson,  Raleigh,  Atlanta,  Auburn,  etc. 

4  That  first  hand  investigation  be  made  as  to  what  the  federal 
bureau  for  vocational  education  is  doing  and  seek  to  put  yourself  in 
touch  with  this  forward-looking  work. 

5.    That  you  make  it  your  watchword  "better  schools  for  1920-1921." 

The  President:  In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
notice  in  the  graduating  class  of  Clemson  College  for  this  term 
there  are  eighty  members  from  the  Agricultural  Department, 
forty  from  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Repartment,  and  five 
from  the  Textile  Engineering  Department  We  should  encour- 
age more  young  men  to  go  into  the  Textile  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, and  if  it  is  not  against  the  rules  of  the  association  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  someone  make  a  motion  to  refer  the 
report  of  this  committee  to  the  board  of  governors  for  their 
consideration. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  education  be  referred  to  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  association  for  their  consideration  and  such 
action  as  they  deemed  appropriate. 

The  President:  The  next  is  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  welfare,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gamewell,  of  Lexington,  N.  C. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WELFARE 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 

Association: 

Your  committee  on  welfare  was  created  for,  as  we  understand, 
making  research  relative  industrial  community  betterment,  and  report- 
ing to  you  our  findings.  With  this  end  in  view  a  carefully  compiled 
questionnaire  has  been  sent  out  to  representative  Southern  textile 
plants. 

Not  wishing  to  long  detain  you  with  dry  statistics,  and  while  we 
clahn  nothing  original  or  unusual  in  this  report,  doubtless  a  few  con- 
crete facts  secured  direct  from  mills  representing  3,494,000  spindles, 
and  substantiated  by  records  on  file,  presented  as  briefly  as  possible, 
may  prove  of  interest. 
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Some  twenty  years  past  when  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  inaugurated  com- 
munity betterment  work  on  a  really  worthwhile  scale  among  the 
Parker  Mills  in  and  about  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  his  practical 
vision  was  then  largely  regarded  as  an  idealistic  hobby,  however,  during 
morer  recent  years  a  decided  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
progressive  manufacturers  has  been  observed,  and  in  proof  of  the  more 
than  casual  interest  in  this  subject  your  committee  has  received  full 
response  from  ninety  per  cent  of  the  plants  through  whom  this  informa- 
tion was  sought. 

The  subject  has  been  treated  under  the  following  general  topics 
embodying  eighty-one  questions. 

Employment. 

The  Foreman  or  Overrseer. 

Sanitation  and  Health. 

Insurance  and  Safety. 

Thrift  and  Home  Building. 

Spiritual  and  Recreation. 

Education. 

Economical  Inducement  to  Efficiency  and  Representation  in  Industry. 

Employment 

A  few  of  the  larger  plants  have  recently  inaugurated  employment 
departments  reporting  this  system  satisfactory,  however,  a  very  decided 
majority  prefer  to  hold  to  the  system  of  employment  and  discharge 
through  superintendent  and  overseers.  In  case  of  discharge  the  em- 
ployee invariably  has  privilege  of  final  appeal  to  employment  expert 
or  superintendent. 

Although  desirable  it  is  not  considered  feasible  to  give  applicant 
physical  examination  prior  to  employing.  Fifty  per  cent  of  plants 
attempt  job  analysis  with  a  view  of  placing  applicant  on  work  as  best 
suiting  qualifkations  and  experience. 

As  to  reducing  labor  turnover  wages  are  paid  commensurate  with 
cost  of  living  and  margin  of  profit  received  for  merchandise  produced. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  are  provided,  also  comfortable  homes  at 
an  average  rental  of  twenty-five  cents  per  room  per  week,  in  many 
cases  electric  lights  and  running  water  being  furnished  without  addi- 
tional charge. 

The  Fokeman  or  Overseer 

Department  heads  are  promoted  from  ranks  according  to  ability. 

A  large  number  of  plants  have  foremen's  clubs,  assistant  foremen 
being  eligible  to  membership.  The  executives  meet  at  regular  intervals 
with  these  clubs  and  thereby  through  discussions  a  better  understanding 
is  arrived  at  as  to  interpreting  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  orrganization  to 
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employees.  Quoting  from  report  of  one  able  executive:  "We  hold 
regular  meetings  at  which  any  and  all  matters  are  in  order  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  overseers,  the  agent  is  always  in  attendance  and  the  other 
executives  of  the  company  attend  when  in  the  city.  No  question  is  too 
small  to  receive  a  fair  hearing  and  they  range  on  up  to  the  most  vital 
points  in  the  successful  management  of  our  mills."  A  few  of  these  clubs 
conduct  special  training  courses  under  the  leadership  of  experienced 
lecturers  embracing  organization,  management,  production,  etc.,  rq>ort- 
ing  satisfactory  results. 

Sanitation  and  Health 

Flush  sewerage  is  largely  provided,  with  pure  water  piped  inside  of 
home  for  drinking  and  cooking,  arrangement  being  highly  satisfactory. 

Under  question  as  to  advisability  of  providing  bath  rooms  in  each 
home,  a  very  decided  majority  have  cither  provided  bath,  are  now  instal- 
ling, or  have  same  under  favorable  consideration. 

Approximately  fifty  per  cent  report  houses  screened  throughout,  and 
in  a  few  instances  garbage  cans  are  provided  for  each  house,  garbage 
being  removed  semi-weekly  at  expense  of  plant 

A  few  plants  operate  modem  dairy  farms  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
their  workers. 

Carefully  compiled  weekly  records  by  resident  nurse  at  one  plant 
for  three  year  period  show  annual  birth  rate  of  four  per  cent  with  a 
death  rate  of  eight  tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Except  in  isolated  instances  a  physician  employed  by  the  mill  is  not 
considered  necessary  or  desirable. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  plants  reporting  employ  visiting  nurse,  and  in  a  few 
instances  several,,  finding  results  hi^Iy  satisfactory. 

Hospitals  are  rare,  however,  many  have  arrangement  with  nearby 
institutions  where  their  patients  receive  best  possible  attention,  mill  as 
a  rule  bearing  fifty  per  cent  of  cost,  and  in  any  event  financing  balance 
on  most  liberal  basis. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  only  a  very  few  report  as  to  conducting 
examinations  for  discovering  incipient  tuberculosis. 

One  of  our  extremely  progressive  friends,  operating  a  large  group 
of  mills,  reports  no  tuberculosis,  typhoid  or  veneral  diseases  among  his 
people,  a  fact  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Only  a  very  few  are  doing  anything  at  all  in  education  as  to  venereal 
diseases,  declared  by  eminent  health  authorities  to  be  more  prevalent 
than  smallpox,  typhoid  fever  and  scarlet  fever  combined.  You  are  aU 
familiar  with  the  fight  of  federal  government  in  an  effort  to  at  least 
check  the  spread  of  these  diseases,  and  we  commend  for  your  investi- 
gation graphic  motion  picture  lectures  now  available  through  respective 
State  departments  of  health. 
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Insurance  and  Safety 

As  is  well  known  our  three  leading  manufacturing  States  of  the 
South  have  no  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  even  where  not  covered  by  insurance,  lost  time  and  payment 
of  all  medical  and  surgical  fees  is  granted.  Serious  injuries  to  employees 
in  this  industry  are  infrequent  and  where  there  is  hazard  safety  devices 
are  provided. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  mills  represented  carry  group  insurance 
policies  on  each  employee,  free  of  cost,  to  the  extent  of  $500  to  $1500, 
according  to  length  of  continuous  service. 

Sick  benefits  are  regarded  as  unfavorable  tending  to  encourage 
indolence. 

Thrift  and  Home  Buildinc 

A  few  plants  report  remarkable  success  with  local  savings  banks 
and  thirft  clubs,  but  majority  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  impress  upon 
their  people  vital  importance  of  saving. 

Through  employed  community  leaders  progress  is  being  made  in 
developing  a  normal  home  life.  In  many  instances  greenhouse  plants 
are  provided,  maintained  under  supervision  of  experts  absolutely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  As  previously  pointed  out,  house  rents  are  so 
extremely  low  that  it  is  not  economical  for  employees  to  own  their 
homes. 

Spiritual  and  Recreation 

Owing  to  varied  sectarian  beliefs  consolidated,  or  union  churches  are 
not  considered  successful  Majority  of  plants  donate  real  estate  upon 
request,  church  buildings  being  constructed  and  operated  independently 
by  respective  denominations. 

Salaries  of  ministers  are  paid  largely  by  congregations,  and  average 
$1,500  per  annum.  They  are  men  of  high  ideals  and  their  influence  is 
good 

Fifty  per  cent  of  plants  provide  and  maintain  buildings,  either  as 
Y.  M.  C  A.  or  Community  Club,  both  plans  being  considered  successful. 
Here  is  found  the  leading,  social  and  recreational  center  of  the  com- 
munity. Under  the  direction  of  community  leaders,  employed  largely  at 
expense  of  plant,  bands  and  orchestras  are  conducted,  athletic  activities, 
amateur  theatricals,  games,  patriotic  celebrations,  week-end  outings 
promoted,  and  where  there  is  sufficient  demand  facilities  for  dancing 
are  provided,  under  wholesome  environment  and  proper  direction. 
Almost  without  exception  motion  pictures  are  given,  either  daily  or 
semi-weekly,  according  to  demand. 

Regular  gymnasium  exercises  are  conducted,  and  undoubtedly  there 
is  an  increasing  interest  in  all  forms  of  physical  recreation.    Swimming 
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pools,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  are  considered  highly 
desirable.  Central  shower  baths  are  also  largely  provided  and  reported 
as  very  successful. 

Far  too  little  is  being  done  for  the  young  women  in  the  way  of 
providing  wholesome  recreation,  only  in  a  very  few  instances  advan- 
tages offered  the  girls  and  women  in  any  way  paralleling  those  offered 
the  opposite  sex. 

Education 

On  this  all  important  subject  your  committee  on  education  will  no 
doubt  enter  into  full  detail,  therefore,  while  our  data  on  file  embraces 
nine  leading  questions,  we  will  treat  this  vital  question  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

A  large  number  of  kindergartens  are  conducted.  Average  schcol 
does  not  go  beyond  seventh  grade,  and  opportunities  for  education 
beyond  this  are  extremely  limited.  More  should  be  done  to  encourage 
those  desiring  a  higher  education.  Domestic  science  and  sewing  are 
found  in  connection  with  majority  of  schools. 

Very  little  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  all  important  instruction  in 
textile  manufacture,  manual  training,  etc 

Teachers  salaries  average  $720  per  annum,  and  as  is  already  too  welt 
known,  we  cannot  expect  these  cultured  young  women,  who  are  mould- 
ing the  character  of  our  future  citizenship,  to  even  exist  decently  on 
such  an  absurdly  low  income. 

Economical  Inducement  to  Efficiency  and  Representation 
IN  Industry 

There  is  no  direct  profit  sharing  reported. 

A  very  few  plants  pay  what  they  term  an  "Economy  Dividend," 
however,  are  rather  vague  in  explaining  practical  working  basis  for 
computing  proper  dividend. 

Many  plants  pay  weekly  bonus  based  upon  regular  attendance,  pro- 
duction, and  quality.  In  addition  to  weekly  bonus  a  few  plants  pay  a 
quarterly  premium  or  dividend,  necessarily  based  upon  regular  and 
efficient  service  as  well  as  on  net  earnings  of  plant  for  respective  quarter. 

The  Final  Question 

"What  do  you  think  of  Industrial  Democracy?" 

Two  very  large  and  highly  successful  organizations  where  "Industrial 
Democracy"  is  now  in  operation  in  modified  form  consider  results  satis- 
factory, however,  a  note  of  uncertainty  is  observed  in  their  answer. 

Quoting  several  opinions  on  this  subject : 

"We  should  encourage  suggestions  for  better  methods,  but  these 
should  be  only  suggestions,  not  orders." 
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"Probably  the  best  plan  yet  devised  if  well  carried  out.  Howfevcr, 
this  decision  is  not  final." 

"An  experiment  in  very  large  corporations.  No  good  in  smaller 
ones." 

"If  local  ccmditions  are  exactly  right  it  can  be  made  a  good  thing. 
Education  is  the  crying  need."  . 

"There  are  splendid  arguments  both  for  and  against  We  think  it 
will  be  finally  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  but  the 
employees  must  be  better  trained  and  educated  before  they  can  intelli- 
gently take  part  in  the  management  of  a  mill's  affairs." 

"A  term  too  vague  to  have  much  significance.  A  movement  which  is 
almost  universally  superficial" 

Another  highly  successful  executive  writes  us  in  fuller  detail  as 
follows : 

"We  have  no  plan  whatever  except  to  pay  the  best  wages  that  we 
can  and  try  to  give  everybody  a  just  and  square  deal. 

"We  must  confess  to  absolute  ignorance  regarding  many  theories 
lately  advocated  relative  Indusrial  Democracy'  and  the  like. 

"It  is  my  own  opinion  that  while  of  course  there  is  a  distince  possi- 
bility that  some  practical  road  to  advancement  will  be  found  in  this 
regard,  it  can  only  be  found  by  patient  experimentation  and  after  many 
a  bitter  disappointment  In  other  words  as  long  as  human  nature 
prevails  and  interests  conflict,  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  expected  as 
complete  harmony. 

"The  greatest  attainable  result,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  is  that 
through  long  experience  people  will  learn  that  after  all  their  interests 
are  largely  mutual,  and  that  harmony  is  best  for  both  parties,  just  as  it 
has  taken  several  thousand  years  for  civil  law  and  government  to  emerge 
from  savage  tribal  laws. 

"I  believe  that  both  the  need  for  and  the  methods  suggested  for 
realizing  improvements  along  these  lines  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
'steam-heated'  magazine  writers  who  know  nothing  about  practical 
industry,  and  I  think  that  whatever  improvement  is  made  will  be  by  the 
patient  work  and  patient  expenditures  of  practical,  unsentimental,  b^it 
wise  and  fair-minded  men  of  business." 

In  conclusion  your  committee  suggests  that  the  reward  to  be  gleaned 
through  successful  co-operation  with  his  fellow  workers  is  the  richest 
dinvidend  to  which  man  should  possibly  aspire. 

Let  us  be  doers  rather  than  talkers,  may  we  have  vision,  real  prac- 
tical visions,  not  as  philanthropists,  not  in  a  paternalistic  sense,  but  as 
leaders  in  our  respective  industrial  communities,  working  with  our 
people,  not  above  them.  Centralized  control  and  discipline  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  the  administration  of  such  constituted  authority 
must  essentially  be  just,  and  held  as  a  sacred  obligation.  It  matters  not 
how  the  people  of  respective  plants  are  organized,  with  well  balanced 
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leadership,  fair  dealing,  a  proper  recognition  of  human  nature,  you  will 
succeed  so  surely  as  your  integrity  of  purpose  is  sincere. 

Thanking  those  of  you  who  have  so  freely  responded  in  furnishing 
information  in  complete  detail,  as  a  basis  for  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOE  M.  GAMEWELL. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Welfare. 

The  President  :  The  next  in  order  is  miscellaneous  reports. 
No  reports.  The  next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Geer,  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Geer:  The  first  resolution  offered  by  the  committee 
relates  to  the  question  of  transportation. 

RESOLUTION  1— TRANSPORTATION 

Whereas,  We  recognize  that  problems  of  transportation  are  funda- 
mental, and  that  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  railroads  depends  largely 
the  progress  of  our  nation  toward  reconstruction  and  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  prosperity ;  and, 

WhesSas,  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  world  war,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  subordinate  the  normal  demands  of  the  transportation  lines  for 
equipment  and  extensions  in  the  interest  of  the  production  of  necessary 
materials  with  which  to  perform  our  part  in  the  great  conflict  through 
which  we  have  just  passed ;  and, 

Whereas,  For  lack  of  credit  for  the  same  period,  and  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  experiment  of  government  control  and  operation  of  the 
railroad  systems  of  this  country,  a  minimum  of  capital  has  been  avail- 
able for  the  railroads  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  extension  of  lines, 
construction  of  port  and  terminal  facilities,  etc,  with  the  result  that  the 
Transportation  facilities  of  the  country  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  country;  and, 

Whereas,  Through  die  normal  development  of  our  country,  freight 
traffic  actually  handled  by  the  railroads  in  the  last  four  years  has 
increased  approximately  forty-five  per  cent;  and. 

Whereas,  The  present  stringency  in  the  money  market  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  inability  of  the  transportation  lines  to  move  promptly 
basic  commodities,  making  it  impossible  for  buyer  and  seller  to  liquidate 
sales  and  purchases  with  reasonable  expedition;  and, 

Whereas,  Based  upon  the  above  considerations,  we  believe  that  the 
industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  life  of  our  country  is  again 
threatened  with  disaster  unless  a  speedy  remedy  is  found  for  the  present 
distressing  transportation  congestion ;  and. 
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Whereas,  The  carriers  in  the  Southern  classification  territory  have 
made  application  to  the  interstate  commerce  commission  for  an  increase 
of  freight  revenues  of  approximately  thirty-one  per  cent ;  and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  justice  to  the  railroads  and  the  interests 
of  all  the  people  demand  prompt  consideration  of  their  application; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  in 
convention  assembled  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  this  the  26th  day  of 
May,  1920,  that  the  interstate  commerce  commission  be,  and  is  hereby, 
earnestly  requested  and  urged  to  grant,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
the  increase  in  freight  rates  asked  for  by  the  carriers  in  the  Southern 
classification  territory  in  their  formal  application  made  to  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  under  date  of  May  3,  1920;  and,  be  it 

Resolved,  Further,  that  we  pledge  the  railroads  our  support  and  co- 
operation in  every  reasonable  rule  or  regulation  that  may  be  promul- 
gated looking  toward  efficiency  of  operation  and  maximum  use  of  equip- 
ment; and  that  we  urge  the  members  of  our  association  to  use  every 
reasonable  endeavor  to  assist  the  railroads  in  meeting,  as  far  as  possible, 
transportation  demands. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
committee  be  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Mr.  Rennie:  I  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  transportation  committee,  because  it  con- 
tains things  directly  opposite  to  the  recommendations  Mr.  For- 
rester gave  us  this  morning  in  the  report  of  the  traffic  com- 
mittee. 

The  amendment  was  not  seconded. 

The  President  :  I  hear  no  second  to  the  motion  to  amend. 
Therefore  the  original  motion  is  before  the  convention.  Are 
there  any  remarks  ? 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Geer  :  The  second  resolution  is  a  protest  against  retro- 
active taxation. 

RESOLUTION  2— RETROACTIVE  TAXATION 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  so  far  as  the  industrial  corporations  are 
concerned,  any  proposal  of  Congress  contemplating  retroactive  taxation 
overlooks  the  vital  fact  that  under  the  stimulus  of  normal  demands  for 
increased  production,  for  which  the  federal  government  has  been  mainly 
responsible,  industrial  earnings  are  no  longer  existing  in  the  form  of 
liquid  assets,  but  have  been  largely  converted  into  fixed  investments  for 
purposes  of  increased  production;  and, 
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Whxbsas,  By  common  consent,  increased  production  of  essential 
commodities  has  been  held  out  and  urged  as  one  means  of  reducing  the 
twrden  of  the  high  level  of  prices ;  and, 

Whersas,  We  believe  that  the  imposition  of  any  retroactive  tax, 
added  to  the  federal  taxes  now  required  of  the  industries  under  already 
existing  laws,  would  necessitate  on  the  part  of  the  corporations  heavy 
borrowings,  and,  in  many  instances,  forced  liquidation,  and  consequently, 
further  disturb  the  already  strained  credit  of  the  country ;  be  it 

Resoh/ed,  That  we  condemn  as  wrong  in  principle  and  harmful  in 
practice  any  law  which  demands  from  corporations  or  individuals  the 
payment  of  additional  taxes  from  resources  or  earnings  which  corpora- 
tions or  individuals  have  a  right  to  feel,  after  paying  all  taxes  demanded 
under  existing  laws,  belonged  to  them,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
project  their  plans  for  distributions  of  extensions  accordingly. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted, 
and  the  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Gebr:  Without  objection  I  shall  read  the  next  four 
resolutions  as  a  whole.  The  third  resolution  is  an  affirmation 
of  the  principle  of  a  reasonable  and  just  federal  tariff  law. 
The  fourth  is  a  protest  against  the  excess  profits  tax.  The  fifth 
is  a  resolution  which  was  prepared  supporting  that  portion  of 
President  Hammett's  address  relating  to  education.  The  sixth 
in  a  resolution  commending  to  members  of  Congress  the  adop- 
tion of  a  budget  system. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  the  motion  unanimously  carried 
that  the  appended  resolutions  be  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  3— THE  TARIFF 

Resolved,  That  we  affirm  the  principle  of  a  reasonable  and  just 
federal  tariff  law  which  will  furnish  alike  protection  against  foreign 
aggression  to  the  industries  of  our  country  and  to  the  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  industry. 

RESOLUTION  4— EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX 

Resolved,  That  this  association  go  on  record  as  objecting  to  and 
advising  against  the  continuance  of  the  present  method  of  federal  tax- 
ation, particularly  the  excess  profit  tax,  which  is  needlessly  complicated, 
expensive  to  collect  and  encourages  waste,  extravagance  and  inflation  of 
prices  of  all  commodities  and  is  a  menace  to  thrift  and  capital  necessary 
for  further  industrial  development 
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RESOLUTIONS  5~EDUCATION 

Whereas,  Education,  including  religious  instruction,  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  any  people ;  and 

Whereas,  The  efiiciency  of  our  schools  and  of  our  churches  is  in 
inunediate  danger  through  the  failure  in  the  past  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  teachers  and  ministers  on  a  parity  with  other  voocations  that 
demand  equally  intelligent  or  technical  preparation;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  express  their  gr^ti- 
fication  that  there  is  evidence  on  all  sides  of  an  awakening  conscience  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  people  to  support  heartily  and  liberally  our  schools 
and  churches  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  youth  of  oar  land  that 
intellectual  and  religious  training  which  alone  guarantees  a  happy  and 
prosperous  people ; 

Resolved,  Further,  that  we  give  our  fullest  indorsement  to  that  por- 
tion of  President  Hammett's  address  dealing  with  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  and  especially  with  reference  to  textile  education  as 
affecting  the  future  of  the  textile  industries; 

Resovled,  Further,  that  the  president  of  the  association  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  suggestion  made  in  the  president's 
address,  looking  toward  providing  textile  training  for  the  yoimg  men  cf 
our  villages. 

RESOLUTION  6-BUDGET  SYSTEM 

Whereas,  Economy  in  governmental  expenditures  is  the  surest  and 
speediest  way  of  reducing  the  present  heavy  burden  of  taxation ;  and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  existing  methods  of  appropriating 
public   funds  are  antiquated   and   conducive  to  extravagance;   be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  goes  on  record  as  favoring  and  urging 
upon  the  members  of  Congress  the  speedy  adoption  of  a  budget  system. 

RESOLUTION  7— FEDERAL  TAX  COMMISSION 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  existing  federal  internal  revenue  laws  were 
enacted  in  times  of  national  stress  and  under  conditions  that  no  longer 
exist;  and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  that  the  present  laws 
should  be  revised,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  volume  of 
taxes,  as  the  equal  and  scientific  distribution  of  the  burden ;  and. 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  a  proper  revision  of  the  tax  laws  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  the  appointment  of  a  non-partisan  commission 
composed  of  authorities  in  the  field  of  taxation ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers*  Association 
earnestly  recommends  and  urges  that  provision  be  made  forthwith  by 
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Congress  for  the  creation  and  appointment  of  a  federal  tax  commission, 
the  members  of  which  shall  represent  as  far  as  possible,  the  various 
scetions  of  our  country,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  co-operation  with  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  experts  of  the  treasury  department,  to 
examine  present  internal  revenue  laws  relating  to  income,  profits,  etc., 
and  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  at  the  earliest  possible  date  consistent  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  work : 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  senator  and 
representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Geer  :  The  next  resolution,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you 
will  allow  me  to  read  in  full. 

Resohed,  That  the  members  of  the  association  express  by  a  rising 
vote  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  association  to  the  City  of  Richmond,  the 
Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Clubs  if  the  City,  and  their 
Richmond  friends,  for  their  warm  welcome  and  hospitable  entertain- 
ment. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  moved  and  seconded  and 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  the 
association. 

NOMINATIONS 

The  President:  The  next  before  the  convention  is  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  nominations,  by  Mr.  John  A.  Law, 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C  . 

Mr.  Law  :  I  will  merely  report  the  names  that  the  nominat- 
ing committee  has  selected.  For  president  of  the  association 
during  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Allen  F.  Johnson,  recently  of 
Georgia,  now  of  North  Carolina. 

The  nomination  was  duly  seconded,  and  the  nominee  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  association. 

The  President:  I  will  appoint  Mr.  V.  M.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  Tom  Rennie  to  escort  the  newly  elected  president  to 
the  platform. 

With  the  exception  of  the  past  year,  this  association  has  been 
blessed  with  very  able  men  to  act  as  its  presiding  officers.  I 
am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  you  are  going  to  continue  the  good 
work  by  electing  this  Prince  of  Good  Fellows  for  your  presid- 
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ing  officer  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  Mr.  Allen  F.  Johnson,  your  newly  elected  president. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  a 
speech.  I  couldn't  if  I  wanted  to.  I  do  want  to  thank  you, 
the  nominating  committee,  and  each  of  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  given  me  and  which  I  appreciate  more  than  anything  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  president  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  which  is  the  biggest  cotton 
manufacturers  association  in  the  world  in  that  the  spindles 
of  the  association  consume  more  bales  of  cotton  and  therefore 
produce  more  pounds  of  goods  than  is  produced  in  any  other 
cotton  association  in  the  wrld. 

After  the  past  two  years  of  great  prosperity  of  this  associ- 
ation, as  shown  by  the  reports  made  to  you  at  this  meeting, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hammett,  and  the  reports  made  a 
year  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Arthur  Draper,  you  can 
readily  understand  I  have  something  to  live  up  to  in  the  way 
of  making  good  as  your  president.  It  is  quite  an  easy  thing 
to  make  good  where  one  succeeds  an  officer  or  an  administra- 
tion that  has  only  produced  about  50  per  cent  of  efficiency,  but 
as  you  know,  President  Hammett's  administration  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Draper's,  and  others  before  them,  have  produced  100 
per  cent  efficiency. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  something 
outside  of  cotton,  although  having  a  direct  bearing  on  our  busi- 
ness, and  this  is  the  prospective  shortage  of  food  supplies  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  just  back  from  a  trip  out  in  the 
Central  West  which  trip  embraced  twelve  or  fifteen  States  in 
the  grain  producing  section.  On  that  trip  from  which  I 
returned  only  this  week  I  had  an  eye  out  to  observe  the  pros- 
pects of  a  cotton  crop,  and  while  the  prospect  of  cotton  in  the 
West  is  none  too  good,  at  the  same  time  they  have  made  a  better 
start  with  cotton  than  we  have  in  the  eastern  belt.  What 
impressed  me  most  was  the  shortage  of  the  grain  crop,  the  low 
condition  of  the  grain  crop,  the  almost  absolute  failure  of  the 
oat  crop,  and  the  wheat  crop  being  backward  and  late.  I  saw 
on  this  trip  oats  not  more  than  ten  inches  high ;  no  wheat  more 
tban  a  foot  high  anywhere.    The  gfain  is  backward  to  a  bad 
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stand  and  the  people  that  I  have  talked  to  out  there  are  very 
much  discouraged  over  the  prospect  of  the  grain  crop.  That 
concerns  us  very  much,  because  it  is  of  little  avail  for  us  to 
make  a  cotton  crop  unless  we  at  the  same  time  make  a  food 
crop  which  will  sustain  life  while  the  cotton  crop  is  being  con- 
sumed. 

I  will  urge  each  of  you  when  you  go  home  to  use  your  best 
efforts  to  having  additional  acreage  put  into  food  crops,  even 
at  the  expense  of  cotton — such  food  crops  as  will  carry  us  into 
the  year  1921. 

Again,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Law  :  The  formal  report  of  General  Pershing  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  con- 
tained the  following:  "On  this  date  the  Thirtieth  Division, 
supported  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  broke  through  the 
Hindenburg  line."  Cotton  manufacturers  of  the  South  will 
always  take  special  pride  in  that  report  for  the  reason  that  there 
were  so  many  men  in  that  division  from  our  home  States. 
This  association  has  cause  for  g^eat  pride  by  reason  of  the 
further  fact  that  one  of  the  brigade  commanders  of  that  divi- 
sion was  Gen.  L.  D.  Tyson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Immediately 
after  his  return  the  association  honored  itself  and  General 
Tyson  by  electing  him  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  association.  It  now  goes  a  step  further  and  nominates 
General  Tyson  for  vice-president  of  the  association  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  nomination  was  duly  seconded  and  the  nominee  unani- 
mously elected  vice-president  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Tyson  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  The  hour  is  so  late  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
for  me  to  attempt  to  make  a  speech  to  you.  I  assure  you  that 
I  appreciate  as  much  as  anything  that  has  happened  to  me  in 
my  life  the  honor  in  nominating  me  your  vice-president.  I 
appreciated  the  honor  you  gave  me  at  Atlantic  City  in  making 
me  chairman  of  your  board  of  governors,  and  I  have  appreci- 
ated from  that  hour  to  this  how  much  good  this  association 
was  doing  and  have  felt  honored  to  be  a  member  of  it  I  have 
never  felt  more  appreciation  of  this  association  than  I  have  at 
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this  meeting.  I  believe  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  very  best 
meetings  that  this  association  has  ever  had.  It  has  been  to  me, 
perhaps,  the  most  instructive  one. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  greater  crisis  than  when  we  went  to  war. 
Then  we  had  one  object,  and  that  was  to  win  the  war,  and  we 
went  forward  and  we  did  win  the  war.  I  know  we  could  not 
have  won  it  without  Great  Britain,  without  France,  without 
Italy;  but  I  shall  always  maintain  that  the  United  States  of 
America  struck  the  final  blow  that  did  win  the  war  and  it 
could  not  have  been  won  without  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  go  and  to  show  the 
world  that  in  the  cotton  manufacturers  association  and  in  the 
men  from  the  South  we  had  somebody  as  patriotic  as  other 
i:)eople  all  over  this  country.  And  I  went  as  their  representa- 
tive, and  if  I  made  good,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great 
honor,  and  I  feel  that  I  had  the  inspiration  of  you  gentlemen 
behind  me  here  at  home  and  that  that  helped  me  to  make  good. 

Now,  as  I  said,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  go  on.  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  while  I  know  that  the  duties  of 
my  office  are  not  very  great,  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to  be 
worthy  of  the  great  honor  conferred  upon  me.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Law:  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  name 
of  Mr.  W.  D.  Adams  to  succeed  himself  as  secretary-treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  nomination  was  duly  seconded  and  the  nominee  tmani- 
mously  elected  secretary-treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Adams  :    Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Law  :  When  the  committee  looked  over  the  list  of  avail- 
ables  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  board  of  governors,  with  entire  unanimity  we  decided  upon 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  feeling  that  both  the  present  and  future 
of  the  association  could  be  safely  trusted  in  his  hands. 

The  nomination  was  duly  seconded  and  the  nominee  unani- 
mously elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors. 

Mr.  Law:  The  committee  presents  the  name  of  Mr.  Au- 
gustus W.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  to  succeed  Mr.  Emslie  Nicholson  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 
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The  nomination  was  duly  seconded  and  the  nominee  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors. 

Mr.  Law:  To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  McLellan  of  Louisiana,  the  committee  present  the 
the  name  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Massey  of  Georgia. 

The  nomination  was  duly  seconded  and  the  nominee  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors. 

Mr.  Law  :  The  committee  presents  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Leak  of  North  Carolina  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchinson. 

The  nomination  was  duly  seconded  and  the  nominee  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors. 

The  President  :    That  completes  the  election  of  officers. 

The  various  committes  will  be  worked  out  and  announced 
by  the  secretary  at  a  later  date.  There  is  one  appointment 
which  I  would  like  to  announce  now,  because  the  work  which 
this  committeeman  will  have  to  do  must  be  taken  up  immedi- 
ately. I  refer  to  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee. 
For  the  chairmanship  of  that  committee  I  appoint  Mr.  Stuart 
VV.  Cramer,  and  the  remainder  of  that  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  announced  at  a  later  date. 

Thereupon  the  convention  adjourned. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICAN 
COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 

The  National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers, 
consisting  of  seven  members  from  the  Americair  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  seven  members  from  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  was  forrned  by  the  two 
constituent  Associations,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  on  behalf 
of  the  united  industry  all  problems  of  the  national  character 
affecting  the  general  welfare.  It  is  not  only  the  great  agency 
of  contact  between  the  two  Associations  but  it  is  the  super- 
organization  to  which  has  been  delegated  authority  within  the 
industry  to  act  on  all  national  questions  arising.  It  is  the 
great  functioning  organization  on  all  national  problems  touch- 
ing the  general  welfare. 


Stuart  W.  Cramer,  President 

R.  B.  Love,  Vice-President 

A.  F.  Bemis,  Treasurer 

W.  D.  Adams,  Secretary 

MEMBERS  FROM  THE 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

Allen  F.  Johnson,  New  York,  President 
Lawrence  D.  Tyson,  Tennessee 
C.  E.  Hutchison,  North  Carolina 
Stuart  W.  Cramer,  North  Carolina 
John  A.  Law,  South  Carolina 
Ellison  A.  Smyth,  South  Carolina 
William  E.  Beattie,  South  Carolina 

MEMBERS  FROM  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 

Russell  B.  Lowe,  Massachusetts,  President 
Albert  Farwell  Bemis,  Massachusetts 
Frank- J.  Hale,  Massachusetts 
W.  Frank  Shove,  Massachusetts 
Albert  Greene  Duncan,  New  York 
Frederick  A.  Flather,  Massachusetts 
Thomas  W.  Slocum,  New  York 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

HELD  IN 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  1897. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  189a 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  1899. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  1900. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1901. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1902. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  1903. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1904. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1905. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1907. 
Richmond,  Va.,  190a 
Richmond,  Va.,  1909. 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  1910. 
Richmond,  Va.,  1911. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1912. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1913. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1914. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  1915. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1916. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1917. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  19ia 
AUantic  City,  N.  J.,  1919. 
Richmond,  Va.,  1920. 
Philadelphia,  1921. 
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CERTDFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES 

ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 


We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  form  a  corporation  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  stated,  imder  and  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Revise  the  Corporation 
Law  of  North  Carolina"  (Session  of  1901),  and  the  acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify as  follows : 

FIRST : 

The  name  of  this  Corporation  is  "AMERICAN  COT- 
TON MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  INCORPO- 
RATED." 

second: 

The  location  of  the  principal  office  in  th^  State  is  at  No. 
36  South  College  Street,  in  the  City  of  Charlotte,  in  the  County 
of  Mecklenburg.  The  name  of  the  statutory  agent  therein  and 
in  charge  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation 
may  be  served,  is  C.  B.  Bryant. 

THIRD : 

The  objects  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  are  to 
extend  and  encourage  investigation  and  experiment  in  scien- 
tific methods  of  cotton  and  textile  manufacturing;  to  gather 
and  promulgate  information  concerning  cotton  manufacturing 
and  textile  arts;  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  persons 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing  and  kindred  or  allied  pur- 
suits ;  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries  of  work  on  textile  or 
other  arts;  to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  its  members  as  to 
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improved  methods  of  manufacturing  and  as  to  the  possibilities 
and  development  of  all  kinds  of  textile  manufacturing;  and 
to  do  generally  all  acts  or  things  incidental  or  desirable  in 
accomplishing  the  said  objects. 

FOURTH : 

The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  two  thousand  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  ten  dollars  each. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  or  kinds, 
one  of  which  shall  be  known  as  "active  stock,"  the  holder  or 
holders  of  which  shall  be  known  as  "active  members" ;  and  the 
other  of  which  shall  be  known  as  "associate  stock,"  whose 
holders  shall  be  known  as  "associate  members." 

No  person  can  be  an  "active  member,"  or  the  holder  of 
any  share  of  "active  stock"  of  this  corporation,  unless  he  is 
actively  engaged  as  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, agent,  manager,  director  or  superintendent  of  some  mill 
or  establishment  manufacturing,  printing,  or  finishing  cottons. 

Any  person  may  be  an  "associate  member"  who  is  engaged 
in  some  pursuit  allied  with  or  related  to  textile  manufacturing. 

The  entire  management  and  control  of  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  vested  exclusively  in  the  holders  of  "active  stock,"  and 
the  active  members  shall  be  solely  entitled  to  vote  at  stock- 
holders' meetings;  the  "associate  members"  or  holders  of 
"associate  stock"  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  stockholders'  meetings,  nor  can  they  be  directors  of  the 
corporation. 

The  corporation  may  issue  from  time  to  time,  as  the  direc- 
tors or  the  "board  of  governors,"  hereinafter  provided  for, 
may  elect,  the  said  stock,  divided  into  "active"  and  "associate" 
stock,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  desired. 

fifth: 

The  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  the  incorporators 
and  the  number  of  shares  of  "active  stock"  subscribed  for  by 
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each,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
with  which  the  Corporation  niay  be  organized  and  commence 
its  corporate  existence  and  duties,  are  as  follows : 

Name  P,  0,  Address  No.  of  Shares 

W.  C.  Heath Monroe,  N.  C One  Share  Active  Stock 

R.  S.  Reinhardt Lincolnton,  N.  C One  Share  Active  Stock 

E.  W.  Thomas Columbia,  S.  C One  Share  Active  Stock 

B.  W.  Hunt Eatonton,  Ga One  Share  Active  Stock 

Thos.  M.  Swift Elberton,  Ga One  Share  Active  Stock 

SIXTH : 

The  following  provisions  shall  be  applicable  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  corporation,  and  of  the 
stockholders  or  members  and  directors,  to-wit : 

(a)  Each  "active  member"  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

(b)  The  corporation  may  fix  the  number  of  directors  so 
as  to  embrace  all  "active  members"  or  holders  of  "active 
stock,"  and  may  make  the  number  of  directors  variable  as  the 
number  of  "active  members"  varies.  The  corporation  may 
provide  in  the  by-laws  for  several  classes  of  directors,  whose 
terms  of  office  shall  expire  at  different  times  (the  term  of  no 
director  to  be  longer  than  five  years),  and  may  also  provide 
that  less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  may 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(c)  The  annual  and  other  business  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders or  members  must  be  held  within  this  State ;  but  social 
meetings  may  be  held  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  in  or  out 
of  this  State,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  directors  or  "board  of 
governors." 

(d)  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  at  any  place 
either  in  or  out  of  this  State,  and  within  the  United  States,  as 
they  or  the  "board  of  governors"  may  order.  The  directors 
may  elect  out  of  their  own  members  an  executive  conmiittee, 
to  consist  of  fifteen  directors,  who  shall  be  called  the  "board 
of  governors,"  and  who  shall  be  clothed  with  such  authority 
and  powers  as  may  be  relegated  to  them  by  the  "active  mem- 
bers," or  by  the  directors,  or  by  the  by-laWs. 
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(e)  No  dividends  shall  be  declared  on  either  class  of  said 
stock,  and  the  corporation  shall  hot  engage  in  any  business  for 
pecuniary  profit,  its  object  and  purposes  being  only  social 
and  educational,  as  set  forth  above.  Each  share  of  stock,  after 
the  first  year  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  shall  be  assessable  for 
annual  dues  or  other  purposes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  a  year.  No  holder  of  either  class  of  stock  shall  be 
liable  for  more  than  the  par  value  of  his  stock  and  the  annual 
dues  and  assessments,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  year. 
The  by-laws  may  provide  for  the  election  of  "honorary  mem- 
bers," to  whom  no  stock  shall  be  issued,  and  from  whom  no 
dues  shall  be  collected,  and  who  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation,  but  who  shall  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  all  social  meetings.  The  by-laws  may  also  provide  for 
the  forfeiture  of  any  share  of  stock  by  reason  of  the  non- 
payment of  dues  or  assessments,  and  stock  so  forfeited  shall 
be  null  and  void,  and  may  be  reissued. 

SEVENTH : 

The  period  of  existence  of  this  corporation  is  sixty  years. 
In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  corporators  aforesaid,  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this  the  2Sth  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1903. 

W.  C.  Heath  (Seal) 

R.  S.  Reinhardt  (Seal) 

E.  W.  Thomas  (Seal) 

Thos.  M.  Swift  (Seal) 

Ben  J.  W.  Hunt  (Seal) 


State  of  North  Carolina — County  of  Union. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  C.  F.  Love,  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  said  County,  W.  C.  Heath,  one  of  the  cor- 
porators of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the  due  execution  of  the  fore- 
going certificate  of  incorporation  for  the  purposes  therein 
expressed. 
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Witnessed  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this  the  2Sth  day  of 
June,  1903.  C.  F.  Love, 

(Notarial  Seal)  Notary  Public. 


State  of  North  Carolina — County  of  Lincoln. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Claude  Ramseur,  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  one 
of  the  corporators  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  foregoing  certificate  of  incorporation,  for  the  pur- 
poses therein  expressed. 

Witnessed  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this  the  29th  day  of 
June,  1903.  Claude  Ramseur, 

(Notarial  Seal)  Notary  Public, 


State  of  Georgia — County  of  Putnam. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  L.  M.  Pennington,  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  B.  W. 
Hunt,  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the  due 
execution  of  the  foregoing  certificate  of  incorporation,  for  the 
purposes  therein  expressed. 

Witness  may  hand  and  official  seal,  this  13th  day  of  July, 
1903.  L.  M.  Pennington, 

Notary  Public,  Putnam  County,  Georgia. 

(Notarial  Seal) 


State  of  South  Carolina — County  of  Richland. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  D.  Cardwell,  Jr.,  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  E.  W. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
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facturers  Association,  Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the 
due  execution  of  the  foregoing  certificate  of  incorporation  for 
the  purposes  therein  expressed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1903.  D.  Cardwell,  Jr., 

(Notarial  Seal)  Notary  Public. 


State  of  Georgia — County  of  Elbert. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Z.  C.  Hayes,  in  and  for 
the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  Thos.  M.  Swift,  one  of  the 
corporators  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated,  and  acknowledged  the  due  execution  of 
the  foregoing  certificate  of  incorporation  for  the  purposes 
therein  expressed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this  the  11th  day  of  June, 
1903.  Z.  C.  Hayes, 

(Notarial  Seal)  N.  P.  B.  C. 

Filed,  July  15,  1903. 

J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  of  State. 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

I,  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina, 
do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  and  attached  [six  (6)  sheets] 
to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  ''Amer- 
ican Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  Incorporated,"  and 
the  probates  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  compared 
with  the  original  filed  in  this  office  on  the  ISth  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1903. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed my  official  seal. 
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Done  in  office  at  Raleigh,  this  I5th  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1903. 

J.  Bryan  Grimes, 
(Secretary  of  State  Seal)  Secretary  of  State.    • 


AN  ACT 

To  allow  the  Stockholders  of  the  "American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Incorporated,"  to  hold  their  meetings 
either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  provisions  of  section  forty-nine  of 
chapter  two  of  the  public  laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  one,  requiring  that  "the  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of 
every  corporation  of  this  State  shall  be  held  at  the  principal 
office  in  this  State,"  shall  not  apply  to  the  "American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association,  Incorporated,"  but  that  so  long  as 
its  present  charter  remains  unamended  except  by  this  act, 
meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  may  be  held 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States,  in  or  out  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  that  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  or  "the  Board  of  Governors,"  of  said  corporation; 
provided,  that  when  any  meeting  is  held  out  of  the  State  thirty 
days'  notice  thereof  shall  be  mailed  to  each  holder  of  stock 
having  voting  powers,  at  his  address,  as  appearing  on  the  books 
of  the  said  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized 
to  certify  an  amendment  to  the  charter  or  certificate  of  incor- 
poration of  said  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
section  upon  application  made  therefor  in  writing  by  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  said  Corporation  with  the  common 
seal  of  the  corporation  affixed  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this 
20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1905. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Raleigh,  May  27,  1905. 

I,  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  attached  [one 
(1)  sheet]  to  be  a  true  copy  from  the  records  of  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  official  seal. 

Done  in  office  at  Raleigh,  this  27th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1905.  J.  Bryan  Grimes, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  North  Carolina — County  of  Mecklenburg. 

To  Hon,  J,  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina: 

The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  Incor- 
porated, by  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  its  president,  and  C.  B.  Bryant, 
its  secretary,  hereby  makes  application  for  an  amendment 
of  its  charter  to  be  certified,  and  to  that  end,  does  hereby  set 
forth  the  following: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  ses- 
sion of  1905,  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1905,  ratified  an 
act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  allow  stockholders  of  the  'American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  Incorporated,'  to  hold  their 
meetings  either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina." 

That  by  the  terms  of  said  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  certify  an  amendment  of  the  charter  or  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation  of  said  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  Incorporated,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  said  Act. 

That  it  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
said  corporation  that  its  certificate  of  incorporation  be  amended 
as  allowed  by  said  Act. 
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That  the  said  certificate  of  incorporation  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  sub-section  (c)  of 
the  sixth  section  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following : 

"(c)  The  annual  or  other  business  or  social  meetings  of 
the  stockholders  or  members  may  be  held  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  that 
may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  Board  of 
Governors  of  said  corporation,  provided  that  when  any  meet- 
ing is  held  out  of  the  State,  thirty  days'  notice  thereof  shall  be 
mailed  to  each  holder  of  stock  having  voting  powers  at  his 
address  as  appearing  on  the  books  of  the  corporation." 

Wherefore,  the  said  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Incorporated,  makes  application  to  the  said  Hon.  J. 
Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State,  to  certify  the  said  amend- 
ment to  its  certificate  of  incorporation. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Incorporated,  has  caused  this  application 
to  be  signed  by  its  president,  and  attested  by  its  secretary,  and 
has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  the 
1st  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1905. 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION.  INCORPORATED. 

By  R.  S.  Reinhardt, 
(Corporate  Seal)  President. 

Attest — C.  B.  Bryant,  Secretary. 


State  of  North  Carolina — County  of  Mecklenburg. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Baxter  Ross,  Notary  Pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  C.  B.  Bryant, 
who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  says :  That  R.  S.  Reinhardt  is 
the  President  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated,  and  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  foregoing 
application  is  the  common  seal  of  the  said  Association;  that 
he  saw  the  said  R.  S.  Reinhardt  affix  the  said  seal  to,  and  sign 
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the  foregoing  application;  that  he,  the  said  C.  B.  Bryant,  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  said  Association,  and  that  as  such  Secre- 
tary he  signed  the  foregoing  application  in  attestation  thereof ; 
and  that  the  matters  and  facts  set  forth  in  the  said  application 
are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Official  Seal)  C.  B.  Bryant. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1905.  Baxter  Ross, 

Notary  Public. 
Filed,  March  8th,  1905. 

J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State, 


.  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

I,  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  and  attached 
[three  (3)  sheets]  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Incorporated,  and  the  probates  thereon, 
as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  compared  with  the  original  filed 
in  this  office  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1905. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  official  seal. 

Done  at  office  in  Raleigh,  this  8th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1905. 

(Signed)  J.  Bryan  Grimes, 

(•Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 
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BY-LAWS 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN 

COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 
AS  AMENDED  TO  DATE 


1.  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  annually 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May,  at  such  place  either  within  or 
without  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors may  prescribe,  notice  of  which  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  each  meeting  to  each  stock- 
holder owning  a  share  of  "active  stock"  at  his  address  appear- 
ing on  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

2.  The  active  membership  of  the  association  shall  be  cor- 
porate; such  corporations  being  limited  to  those  engaged  in 
spinning,  manufacturing,  printing,  and  finishing  cottons  and 
allied  industries,  each  corporation  to  be  represented  by  any  one 
of  its  officers,  and  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  annual  assessments 
shall  not  exceed  $2.50  per  thousand  spindles  for  weaving  and 
other  mills,  and  $2  per  thousand  spindles  for  spinning  only 
mills,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  so  assessed  be  less  than 
$25  for  weaving  and  other  mills  and  $20  for  spinning  only 
mills,  nor  more  than  $500  per  annum. 

The  associate  membership  shall  be  individual  and  may  em- 
brace any  one  engaged  in  textile  manufacturing  or  allied  indus- 
try. The  annual  dues  for  associate  members  shall  be  $20  per 
annum. 
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Associate  corporate  memberships  (who  are  not  weavers  or 
spiimers)  may  be  accepted  on  an  equitable  basis  to  be  agreed 
upon. 

All  business  meetings  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  by, 
and  participated  in  by  "active  members" ;  each  of  whom  shall 
hold  one  share  of  active  stock  as  defined  in  the  articles  of 
corporation,  and  no  other  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  or  participate  in  such  meetings. 

3.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  upon  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  mailed 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  holder  of  "active  stock." 

4.  At  all  stockholders'  meetings  each  holder  of  "active 
stock"  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  and  no  more,  and  the 
majority  of  the  active  members  present,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
If  at  any  meetings  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  those  present 
may  adjourn  the  meeting  until  a  date  certain. 

5.  Eleven  stockholders  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  the  majority  of  those  present  at 
any  meeting,  though  less  than  a  quorum,  may  adjourn  from 
time  to  time  until  a  quorum  be  had. 

6.  The  order  of  business  at  stockholders'  meetings  shall  be 
as  follows:  (1)  Roll  call;  (2)  Reading  minutes  of  preceding 
meeting  and  action  thereon ;  (3)  Report  of  officers ;  (4)  Report 
of  committees;  (5)  Unfinished  business;  (6)  New  business; 
(7)  Election  of  officers;  (8)  Adjourn. 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

7.  In  recess  of  the  stockholders  the  affairs  of  the  corpor- 
ation shall  be  managed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  "board 
of  governors,"  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an  active  member  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  President  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may 
appoint,  three  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  to  be  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  "board  of  governors"  by  the  secretary  at  the 
address  appearing  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Five 
members  of  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
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nun  for  the  transaction  of  business,  though  a  less  number  may 
adjourn  a  meeting  from  time  to  time  until  a  quorum  be  had. 
Ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  governors  shall  include : 
(1)  ex-presidents  of  the  association  actively  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacturing;  (2)  ex-presidents  who  may  be  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  (3)  presidents  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tions in  each  of  the  Southern  States — with  the  aim,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  of  maintaining  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association  as  a  clearing  house  in  matters  of  national  im- 
portance for  the  different  State  associations. 

8.  Each  member  of  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall  serve  until  his 
successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

OFFICERS 

9.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Governors,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  which  last  two  offices  may  be  filled  by  the 
same  person. 

10.  The  President  shall  be  a  stockholder  and  an  active 
member  and  an  ex-oMcio  member  of  the  "board  of  govern- 
ors," and  shall  have  control  of  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  "board  of  governors"  and  stockholders.  He  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  stockholders  and  "board  of  governors" 
and  he  shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  stockholders  or 
Board  of  Governors. 

11.  The  President  shall  not  be  elected  to  succeed  himself, 
but  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified.  The  Vice-President  shall  have  such  powers  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  stock- 
holders or  Board  of  Governors,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  President,  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  devolve 
upon  the  Vice-President. 

12.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  assume 
the  duties  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  in  the 
absence  of  these  officers. 
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13.  The  Vice-President  shall  not  be  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self, but  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected 
and  qualified. 

14.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  either  a  holder 
of  "active  stock"  or  "associate  stock"  and  shall  have  custody 
of  the  funds  and  property  and  books  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  receive  and  disburse  funds  of  the  corporation,  taking 
proper  vouchers  thereof.  He  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
stockholders*  and  Board  of  Governors  meetings  and  shall 
make*  report  to  the  stockholders  and  Board  of  Governors  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  either  of  said  bodies. 

15.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  elected  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  and  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified. 

16.  All  of  said  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  stockholders. 
The  compensation  for  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 

fixed  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

NATION AI,  COUNCIL 

17.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  co-operate  with  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  in  matters  of 
national  scope  and  importaace  through  the  National  Council 
of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  (composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and 
an  equal  number  from  this  association),  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  and  may 
delegate  to  the  council  authority  to  act  for  this  association  on 
such  matters  of  national  importance  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  boards  of  government  of  the  constituent  associa- 
tions. 

The  representatives  of  this  association  in  the  National  Coun- 
cil shall  be  the  seven  following : 

The  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  association  (ex-officio)  ;  and  three  other  members  elected 
from  the  active  membership  of  the  association.  At  the  first 
election  under  this  article,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  elect 
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representatives  to  serve,  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively. 
Thereafter,  one  representative  shall  be  elected  each  year  to 
serve  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  Board  of  Govrnors,  from  the  moneys  received  as 
assessments  and  dues,  may  contribute  to  the  National  Council 
for  the  support  of  its  work  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  desirable  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

SEAL 

18.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  provide  a  suitable  seal, 
which  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  corporation,  the  year  of 
its  creation,  and  other  suitable  words,  which  shall  be  in  charge 
of  the  Secretary,  to  be  used  as  directed  by  the  "board  of  gov- 
ernors." 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

19.  Certificates  of  "associate  stock"  may  be  issued  to  per- 
sons possessing  the  requisite  qualification  as  prescribed  by 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  which  shall  thereupon  become 
"associate  members"  and  as  such  entitled  to  be  present  at  all 
social  meetings  of  the  corporation,  but  not  at  its  business 
meetings. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

20.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  elect  such  persons  as 
they  see  fit  "honorary  members"  of  the  Association,  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  all  social  meetings,  but  who 
shall  be  liable  to  no  assessments.  No  person  can  be  elected  to 
honorary  membership  who  is  actively  engaged  as  an  officer  in 
any  textile  manufacturing  corporation. 

ASSESSMENTS 

21.  The  Board  of  Governors  is  authorized  to  levy  the  assess- 
ments above  provided  for.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any  active 
or  associate  member  to  pay  an  assessment  for  one  year  after 
the  same  is  levied  and  he  is  notified  thereof,  shall  work  a  for- 
feiture of  his  stock,  and  stock  so  forfeited  may  be  re-issued. 
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AMENDMENTS 

22.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  or  added  to,  or  repealed 
by  the  "board  of  governors"  or  by  the  stockholders  at  any 
meeting,  by  a  majority  vote. 
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MEMBERS 

In  addition  to  the  honorary,  there  are  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers, namely.  Active,  Associate  Corporate,  and  Associate. 
The  mills  are  the  Active  Members,  with  designated  officers 
to  act  for  the  mills  on  all  problems  arising.  Associate  Cor- 
porate Members  are  firms  not  engaged  in  spinning  or  weaving, 
but  are  closely  allied  thereto.  Associate  Members  are  indi- 
viduals not  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing,  but  who  are 
interested  in  allied  lines. 

The  Honorary  Members  are : 

Anthony,  Col.  J.  T.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Balfour,  Arthur  J.,  London,  England. 

Byrant,  Clarence  B.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Kohn,  Col.  August,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Macara,  Sir  Charles  W.,  Bart,  Manchester,  England. 

Miller,  R.  M.,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Active  Members  are  as  follows,  alphabetically  arranged 
as  to  location  in  the  several  States.  The  name  following  the 
mill  is  the  officer  of  the  corporation  who  is  active  in  Associa- 
tional  work: 

ALABAMA 

Dwight  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Agent,  Alabama  City. 

Russell  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  C.  Russell,  Treasurer,  Alexander 
City. 

Adelaide  Mills,  Scott  Roberts,  Treasurer,  Anniston. 

Anniston  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  L.  Tyler,  President,  Anniston. 

Anniston  Yarn  Mills,  J.  T.  Gardner,  Treasurer,  Anniston. 

Woodstock  Cotton  Mills  D.  D.  Campbell,  President,  Anniston. 

Avondale  Mills,  Donald  Comer,  Second  Vice-President,  Birmingham. 

Central  Mills,  Donald  Comer,  Birmingham. 

Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama,  W.  B.  Pickard,  Agent,  Cordova. 

Enterprise  Cotton  Mills,  C.  L.  O'Neal,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Enter- 
prise. 

Cherry  Cotton  Mills,  P.  R.  Jones,  President,  Florence. 

Abingdon  Mills,  W.  I.  Wellman,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 

Bcttie  Francis  Cotton  Mill,  T.  C.  Russell,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 

Dallas  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  L.  Rison,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 
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Lincoln  Mills  of  Alabama,  W.  I.  Wellman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Huntsville. 

Margaret  Mill,  Huntsville. 

Huntsville  Knitting  Company,  W.  I.  Wellman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Huntsville. 

Lowe  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  T.  McGregor,  Agent,  Huntsville- 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  Joseph  J.  Bradley,  Agent,  Hunts- 
ville. 

Mobile  Cotton  Mills,  J.  T.  Broadbent,  Agent,  320  Broadviray,  New  York. 

Carhartt-Hamilton  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  No.  4,  W.  G.  Henderson,  General 
Manager,  Mobile. 

Montala  Manufacturing  Company,  L.  P.  De Vaughn,  General  Manager, 
Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Cordage' Company,  T.  J.  Reynolds,  President,  Montgom- 
ery. 

Opelika  Cotton  Mills,  M.  M.  McCall,  President  and  Treasurer,  Opelika. 

Ozark  Cotton  Mill  Company,  H.  O.  Dowling,  Treasurer,  Ozark. 

Avondale  Mills,   Pell  City  Division,  T.  H.  Rennie,  Pell  City. 

Coosa  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  P.  Haslam,  Treasurer,  Piedmont 

W.  A.  Handley  Manufacturing  Company,  M.  D.  Boulware,  Secretary, 
Roanoke. 

Buck  Creek  Cotton  Mills.  T.  C.  Thompson,  President,  Siluria. 

Sycamore  Mills,  D.  A.  Carrick,  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mas. 

Tallassee  Mills,  W.  E.  Johnson,  Agent,  Tallassee. 

Tuscaloosa  Mills,  D.  L.  Rosenau,  Treasurer,  Tuscaloosa. 

GEORGIA 

Flint  River  Cotton  Mills,  W.  A.  Bierman,  Secretary,  Albany. 

Aragon  Mills,  Paul  A.  Redmond,  Agent,  Aragon. 

American  Textile  Company,  W.  M.  McCafferty,  President,  Atco. 

Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  F.  Tibbetts,  President,  Athens. 

James  White  Cotton  Mills,  Athens. 

Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta. 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Oscar  Elsas,  President,  Atlanta. 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  A.  Fortson,  Vice-President  and 

Treasurer,  Augusta. 
Sibley  Manufacturing  Company,  Jacob  Phinizy,  President,  Augusta. 
Ayora  Mills,  R.  E.  Hightower,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

Bamesville. 
Canton  Cotton  Mills,  R.  T.  Jones,  President  and  Treasurer,  Canton. 
Mandeville  Mills,  J.  A.  Mandeville,  Treasurer,  Carrollton. 
Cedartown  Cotton  and  Export  Company,  Charles  Adamson,  President, 

Cedartown. 
Standard  Cotton  Mills,  Wm.  Parker,  President,  Cedartown, 
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Whitticr  Mills  Company,  W.  R.  B.  Whitticr,  Treasurer,  Chattahoodiie. 

Crystal  Springs  Bleachery  Company,  D.  A.  Jewell,  President  and  Buyer, 
Chickamauga. 

Columbus  Manufacturing  Company,  Fred'k  B.  Gordon,  President, 
Columbus. 

Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills,  J  .D.  Massey,  Vice-President,  Columbus. 

Meritas  Mills,  Columbus,  Ga.,  J.  T.  Broa^bent,  Agent  and  Manager, 
New  York. 

Muscogee  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  W.  Swift,  President,  Columbus. 

Swift  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  L.  Williams,  President,  Columbus. 

Swift  Spinning  Mills,  Clifford  J.  Swift,  Manager,  Columbus. 

Harmony  Grove  Mills,  L.  G.  Hardman,  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Commerce. 

Milstead  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  J.  Callaway,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Conyers. 

Crown  Cotton  Mills,  G.  W.  Hamilton,  President,  Dalton. 

Martel  Manufacturing  Company,  Egan,  H.  C.  Dreser,  General  Manager, 
New  York. 

Piedmont  Cotton  Mills,  Baynard  Willingham,  Secretary  and  Buyer,  Egan. 

Carhartt-Hamilton  Cotton  Mill,  No.  3,  Inc.,  E.  W.  Edwards,  Supcrin- 
tendent,  Elberton. 

Gainesville  Cotton  Mills,  R.  G.  Harper,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Gainesville. 

Grantville  Hosiery  Mills,  W.  N.  Banks,  President,  Grantville. 

Georgia  Cotton  Mills,  Jno.  H.  Cheatham,  President,  Griffin. 

Griffin  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  P.  Nichols,  President,  Griffin. 

Kincaid  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  F.  Ingram,  Griffin. 

Rushton  Cotton  Mills.  M.  J.  Daniel,  Secretary,  Griffin. 

Hampton  Cotton  Mills,  W.  M.  Harris,  President,  Hampton. 

Hartwell  Mills,  J.  H.  Cheatham,  President,  Hartwell. 

Pepperton  Cotton  Mills,  E.  L.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Jackson. 

The  Jefferson  Mills,  M.  M.  Bryan,  Secretary,  Jefferson. 

Jewell  Cotton  Mill,  Jewell. 

Union  Cotton  Mills,  W.  A.  Enloe,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Lafayette. 

Dixie  Cotton  Mills,  R.  C.  Freeman,  President,  LaGrange. 

Dunson  Mills,  J.  M.  Barnard,  President,  LaGrange. 

Elm  City  Cotton  Mills,  Roy  Dallis,  Secretary  and  Manager,  LaGrange. 

Hillside  Cotton  Mills,  S.  Y.  Austin,  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager, LaGrange. 

Unity  Cotton  Mills,  C.  V.  Truitt,  President  and  General  Manager, 
LaGrange. 

Valley  Waste  Mills,  Cason  J.  Callaway,  Manager,  LaGrange. 

Adams  Cotton  Mills,  B.  T.  Adams,  President,  Macon. 

Bibb  Manufacturing  Company,  Wm.  D.  Anderson,  Vice-President, 
Macon. 
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Willingham  Cotton  Mills,  B.  L.  Willingham,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Macon. 

Manchester  Cotton  Mills,  M.  M.  Trotter,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Manager, 
Manchester. 

Milstead  Manufacturing  Company,  Thomas  J.  Callaway,  Secretary  and 
Manager,  Milstead. 

Monroe  Cotton  Mills,  Chas.  M.  Walker,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Monroe. 

Moultrie  Cotton  Mills,  W.  J.  Vereen,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
Moultrie. 

Mcintosh  Mills,  B.  T,  Thompson,  President,  Newnan. . 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Pelham  Division,  Pelham,  Ga. 

Poulan  Cotton  Mills,  W.  J.  Vereen,  President,  Poulan. 

Quitman  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  S.  Rountree,  President,  Quitman. 

Anchor  Duck  Mills,  C.  E.  McLin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rome. 

Floyd  Cotton  Mills,  E.  T.  McGhee,  Secretary,  Rome. 

Richmond  Hosiery  Mills,  Gamett  Andrews,  President,  Rossville. 

Scottsdale  Mills,  Geo.  B.  Scott,  President,  Scottsdale. 

Tennille  Yarn  Mills,  Robert  Holmes,  President,  Sparta. 

Talls^oosa  Mills,  A.  L.  Jackson,  President,  Tallapoosa. 

Thomaston  Cotton  Mills,  R.  E.  Hightower,  President,  Thomaston. 

Jno.  E.  Smith  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  E-  D.  Borders,  Man- 
ager, Thomson. 

Tifton  Cotton  Mills,  H.  H.  Tift,  President,  Tifton. 

Villa  Rica  Cotton  Oil  Company,  C.  M.  Griffin,  Treasurer,  Villa  Rica. 

Dixie  Cotton  Mills,  R.  C.  Freeman,  President,  West  Point 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Company,  Fairfax  Mill,  Lanet  Cotton 
Mills,  Langdale  Mill,  Riverdale  Cotton  Mills,  Shawmut  Mill, 
Geo.  H.  Lanier,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  West  Point 

Georgia  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  A.  Morton,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Whitehall. 

KENTUCKY 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Henderson  Division,  Henderson. 
Louisville  Cotton  Mills  Company,  Philip  S.  Tuley,  President-Treasurer, 

Louisville. 
Puritan  Cordage  Mills,  A.  E.  Dickman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Louisville. 
Cohankus    Manufacturing    Company,    Paducah,    George    M.    Steams, 

Treasurer,  Cinicnnati,  Ohio. 

LOUISIANA 

Alden  Mills,  A.  W.  McLellan,  President,  New  Orleans. 
Lane  Cotton  Mills,  S.  Odenheimer,  President,  New  Orleans. 
Maginnis  Cotton  Mills,  E.  B.  Benjamin,  Treasurer,  New  Orleans. 
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The   Orleans   Mill    Company,   W.    Loeber   Landau,    President,    New 

Orleans. 
Kohlmann  Cotton  Mill  and  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  K.  Landau, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  New  Orleans. 

MARYLAND 

Wm.   E.   Hooper  &  Sons   Company    (Hooperwood  Mills),   Wm.   E. 

Hooper,  President,  Baltimore. 
Mount    Vernon-Woodberry    Mills    Company,    Inc.,   Howard    Baetjer, 

President,  Baltimore. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Tombigbee    Cotton    Mills,    T.    O.    Burris,    Secretary    and    Treasurer, 

Columbus. 
Aponaug   Manufacturing    Company,    J.    W.    Sanders,    President    and 

Treasurer,  Kosciusko. 
Laurel  Cotton  Mills,  Laurel. 

White  Cotton  Mills  Company,  W.  H.  Carter,  President,  McComb  City. 
Stonewall  Cotton  Mills,  T.  L.  Wainwright,  O.  C.  Wainwright,  Stonewall. 
Tupelo  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Ledyard,  President  and  General  Manager, 

Tupelo. 
The  Cardinal  Mills,  J.  R.  French,  Manager  and  Treasurer,  West  Point. 
Yazoo  Yam  Mills,  Wm.  Warmack,  President  and  Treasurer,  Yazoo 

City. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Efird   Manufacturing  Company,  Jno   S.   Efird,   Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Albemarle. 
Wiscassett  Mills  Company,  J.  F.  Cannon,  Treasurer,  Albemarle. 
Asheville  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Hardin,  Vice-President,  Asheville-Greens- 

boro. 
Chronicle  Mills,  R.  L.  Stowe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Belmont 
Climax   Spinning   Company,   S.   P.    Stowe,   Secretary  and   Treasurer, 

Belmont 
Imperial   Yam   Mills,   Inc.,  R.   L.    Stowe,   Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Belmont 
Majestic  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  P.  Stowe,  Treasurer,  Belmont 
National   Yam   Mills,    Inc.,   R.   L.    Stowe,   Secretary  and   Treasurer, 

Belmont. 
Huss   Manufacturing   Company,    A.   A.   McLean,   Jr.,    Secretary   and 

Treasurer,  Bessemer  City. 
Osage  Manufacturing  Company,  Bessemer  City. 
Brevard   Cotton   Mills,   W.   C.    Cleveland,    President   and   Treasurer, 

Brevard. 
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Aileen  Mills,  Inc.,  Sterling  Graydon,  Biscoe-Charlotte. 

Aurora  Cotton  Mills,  Eugene  Holt,  Manager,  Burlington. 

Daisy  Hosiery  Mills,  W.  H.  May  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Burlington. 

Gem  Cotton  Mills,- Eugene  Holt,  Burlington  . 

E.  M.  Holt  Plaid  Mills,  Lynn  B.  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Burlington. 

King  Cotton  Mills  Corporation,  Robt.  M.  Jeffress,  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Burlington. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Ossipee-Hopedale  Division,  Burling- 
ton. 

Henrietta  Mills,  W.  S.  Forbes,  President,  Caroleen. 

Atherton  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Belbro  Mills.  Inc.,  Geo.  H.  Brockenbrough,  Sr.,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Chadwick-Hoskins  Company,  E.  C.  Dwelle,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Elizabeth  Mills  Company,  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Charlotte. 

Fidelity  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  H.  Brockenbrough,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  W.  Johnson,  President, 
Charlotte. 

Johnston  Manufacturing  Company,  R.  H.  Johnston,  General  Manager, 
Charlotte. 

Mecklenburg  Manufacturing  Company,  Charlotte. 

Piedmont  Commission  Company,  A.  H.  Washburn,  Treasurer,  Char- 
lotte. 

Cherryville  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  A.  Rudisill,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Cherryville. 

Melville  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  A.  Rudisill,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Cherryville. 

Patterson  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  J.  Smith,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, China  Grove. 

Liberty  Cotton  Mill  Company,  D.  L.  Barbour,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Clayton. 

Cliffside  Mills,  Charles  H.  Haynes,  President,  Cliffside. 

Brancord  Manufacturing  Company,  Chas.  A.  Mies,  Treasurer,  Concord. 

Brown  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  J.  Haywood,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Concord. 

Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills,  M.  L.  Cannon,  Concord. 

Franklin  Cotton  Mills,  J.  W.  Cannon,  Concord. 

Gibson  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  C.  Barnhardt,  Vice-President, 
Concord. 

Hartsell  Mills  Company,  J.  L.  Hartsell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and 
General  Manager,  Concord. 

Kerr  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Works,  W.  R.  Odell,  Treasurer,  Concord. 

Locke  Cotton  Mills,  T.  H.  Webb,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Concord. 
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Norcott  Cotton  Mills  Company,  F.  J.  Haywood,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Concord. 
Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  Cooleemee,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer,  West  Durham. 
Dorothy  Manufacturing  Company,  Coit  M.  Robinson,   Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dallas-Lowell 

Monarch    Cotton    Mill   Company,   C.    B.    Armstrong,    President   and 
Treasurer,  Dallas. 

Morowebb  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  O.  White,  President,  Dallas. 

Delburg-Linden  Co.,  J.  P.  Munroe,  President,  Davidson. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  No.  2,  Duke,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer. 

Durham   Cotton   Manufacturing  Company,  W.  A.   Erwin,  President, 
Durham. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  A.  M.  Carr,  Vice-President,  Durham. 

Elizabeth  City  Cotton  Mills,  J.  G.  Gregory,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 

Holt-Williamson   Manufacturing  Company,   E.   H.  Williamson,   Pres- 
ident, Fayetteville. 

Puritan  Mills  Company,  L.  Banks  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Fayetteville. 

Victory  Manufacturing  Company,  Robert  Lassiter,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Fayetteville. 

A.  M.  Smyrc  Mfg.  Co.,  Fred  L.  Smyre,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gas- 
tonia. 

Arlington  Cottdn  Mills,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Armstrong  Cotton  Mills  Company,  C.   B.  Armstrong,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Arrow  Mills,  Inc.,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Avon  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Clara   Manufacturng   Company,   Clyde   Armstrong,    President;    A.    K. 
Winget,  Secretary;  Gastonia. 

Dunn   Manufacturing  Company,  Clyde   Armstrong,   President;    A.   K. 
Winget,  Secretary;  Gastonia. 

Flint    Manufacturing   Company,    J.    H.    Separk,    Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gastonia. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Gastonia. 

Groves  Mills,  Inc.,  L.  F.  Groves,  President,  Gastonia. 

Loray  Mills,  Gastonia. 

Modena  Cotton  Mills,  J.  O.  White,  President,  Gastonia. 

Mutual  Cotton  Mill  Company,  Clyde  Armstrong,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Gastonia. 

Myers  Mill,  Inc.,  A.  G.  Myers,  President,  Gastonia. 

Osceola  Mills,  Inc.,  W.  T.  Rankin,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Ozark  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Pinkney  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  G.  Rankin,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 
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Piedmont  Spinning  Mills  Company,  Clyde  Armstrong,  President,  Gas- 
tonia. 

Rex  Spinning  Company,  J.  H.  Mayes,  President,  Charlotte;  W.  M. 
Boyce,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Seminole  Cotton  Mills  Company,  Clyde  Armstrong,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Spencer  Mountain  Mills,  W.  T.  Love,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Trenton  Cotton  Mills,  J.  K.  Dixon,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Minneola  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  R.  Young,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Gibsonville. 

Borden  Manufacturing  Company,  P.  L.  Borden,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Goldsboro. 

L.  Banks  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Ljmn  B.  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Graham. 

Pomona  Mills,  Inc.,  C.  W.  Causey,  Treasurer,  Greensboro. 

Proximity  Manufacturing  Company,  White  Oak  Mills,  Proximity  Mills, 
Bernard  M.  Cone,  President,  Greensboro. 

Holt  Granite  Mills  Company,  F.  L.  Williamson,  President,  Haw  River. 

Harriet  Cotton  Mills,  S.  P.  Copper,  President,  Henderson. 

Henderson  Cotton  Mills,  S.  P.  Cooper,  President,  Henderson. 

Skyland  Hosiery  Company,  C.  P.  Rogers,  Manager,  Henderson. 

Hickory  Spinning  Company,  H.  J.  Holbrook,  Treasurer,  Hickory. 

Ivey  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  A.  Shuford,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  Hickory. 

Highland  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Millis,  Treasurer,  High  Point. 

Pickett  Cotton  Mills,  F.  M.  Pickett,  President,  High  Point 

High  Shoals  Company,  C.  B.  Armstrong,  President,  Gastonia. 

Eno  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Webb,  Treasurer,  Hillsboro. 

Hudson  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Hudson. 

Oakdale  Cotton  Mills,  Wm.  G.  Ragsdale,  Treasurer,  Jamestown. 

Cannon  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  A.  Cannon,  Kannapolis. 

Billing  Cotton  Mills,  W.  S.  Billing,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Kings 
Mountain. 

Mason  Cotton  Mill  Company,  Jno.  E.  Mason,  President,  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 

Phenix  Mills  Company,  E.  A.  Smith,  President,  Kings  Mountain. 

Kinston  Cotton  Mills,  J.  F.  Taylor,  President  and  Treasurer,  Kinston. 

Corriher  Mills  Company,  L.  A.  Corriher,  Secretary,  Landis. 

Linn  Mills  Company,  C.  J.  Deal,  Secretary,  Landis. 

Dickson  Cotton  Mills,  A.  M.  Fairley,  Generial  Manager,  Laurinburg. 

Scotland  Cotton  Mill,  A.  M.  Fairley,  General  Manager,  Lauringburg. 

Waver ly  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  M.  Fairley,  General  Manager,  Laur- 
inburg. 

Lenoir  Cotton  Mill,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lenoir. 
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Moore  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Lenoir. 

Whitnel  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary,  Lenoir. 

Dacotah  Cotton  Mills,  C.  A.  Hunt,  Jr.,  President,  Lexington. 

Erlanger  Cotton  Mills  Company,  G.  W.  Montcastle,  Treasurer,  Lex- 
ington. 

Nokomis  Cotton  Mills,  C.  A.  Hunt,  Sr.,  President,  Lexington. 

Wennonah  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  V.  Moffitt,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Lexington. 

Elm  Grove  Cotton  Mills,  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Lincolnton. 

Anderson  Mills,  Inc.,  Thome  Clark,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lincoln- 
ton. 

Williams  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  D.  C.  Williams,  Lincolnton. 

Long  Shoals  Cotton  Mills,  D.  H.  Mauney,  General  Manager,  Long 
Shoals. 

Lowell  Cotton  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lowell. 

Peerless  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Lowell. 

Dresden  Cotton  Mills,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Treasurer,  Lumberton. 

Jennings  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  H,  B.  Jennings,  President  and  Treasurer. 
Lumberton. 

Lumberton  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Treasurer,  Lumberton. 

McAden  Mills,  R.  R.  Ray,  Treasurer,  McAdenville. 

Carolina  Cotton  Mills,  B.  M.  Spratt,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Maiden. 

Union  Cotton  Mills.  L.  A.  Springs,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Maiden. 

Capitola  Manufacturing  Company,  R.  Hope  Brison,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Marshall. 

The  Mayo  Mills,  W.  C.  Ruffin,  Treasurer,  Mayodan. 

Mays  Mills,  Inc.,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  President,  Mayworth. 

Bearskin  Cotton  Mills.  E.  C.  Carpenter,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Monroe. 

Icemorlee  Cotton  Mills,  Monroe. 

Alpine  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Erwin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Morganton. 

American  Yarn  and  Processing  Co.,  C.  E.  Hutchison,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Mount  Holly. 

Tuckaseege  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  A.  Rhyne,  President,  Mount 
Holly. 

Tuscarora  Cotton  Mill  Paul  Barringer,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Clyde  Mill  Company,  A.  B.  Kuhn,  Secretary,  Newton. 

Newton  Cotton  Mills.  A.  B.  Kuhn,  Secretary,  Newton. 

Oxford  Cotton  Mills,  R.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Oxford. 

Thrift  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  W.  Moore,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Paw  Creek. 
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J.  M.  Odell  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsboro. 

Raeford  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  B.  Seate,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Raeford. 

Caraleigh  Mills  Company,  W.  D.  Briggs,  Raleigh. 

Melrose  Knitting  Mill  Company,  F.  F.  Ward,  President,  Raleigh. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Pilot  Division,  A.  Y.  Kelly,  Manager, 
Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh. 

Deep  River  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  P.  Deal,  Manager,  Randleman. 

Edna  Cotton  Mills,  J.  B.  Pipkin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Reidsville. 

Rhodhiss  Mills  Company,  R.  C.  Moore  President  and  Treasurer,  Rhod- 
hiss. 

Roanoke  Mills  Company,  S.  F.  Patterson,  Treasurer  and  General 
Manager,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Rosemary  Manufacturing  Company,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Entwistle  Manufacturing  Company,  Wm.  Entwistle,  President,  Rock- 
ingham. 

Pee  Dee  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  P.  Entwistle,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Rockingham. 

Roberdel  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  C.  Leak,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Rockingham. 

Rocky  Mount  Mills,  Thomas  H.  Battle,  Treasurer,  Rocky  Mount. 

Roxboro  Cotton  Mills,  J.  A.  Long,  President,  Roxboro. 

The  Cleghorn  Mills,  K.  S.  Tanner,  Treasurer,  Rutherfordton. 

Kesler  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  E.  Stevenson,  Secretary  and  Treas-^ 
urer,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Cotton  Mills,  C.  S.  Morris,  Agent,  Salisbury. 

Vance  Cotton  Mills,  E.  B.  Neave,  Treasurer,  Salisbury. 

Sanford  Cotton  Mills,  J.  R.  Jones,  Secretary,  Sanford. 

Double  Shoals  Cotton  Mills,  Shelby. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Ella  Division,  J.  R.  Dover,  Manager, 
Shelby. 

Shelby  Cotton  Mills,  J.  C.  Smith,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Shelby. 

Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  K.  Broadhurst,  Treasurer,  Smith- 
field. 

Carolina  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills,  Spray. 

Leaksville  Woolen  Mills,  J.  H.  Taliaferro,  President,  Spray. 

St.  Pauls  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  R.  McEachem,  Secretary,  St  Pauls. 

Bloomfield  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  A.  Yount,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Statesville. 

Paola  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  N.  B.  Mills,  Secretary,  Statesville. 

Statesville  Cotton  Mills,  F.  B.  Bunch,  Secretary,  Statesville. 

Rocky  Face  Spinning  Company,  J.  B.  Hall,  Stony  Point. 

Virginia  Cotton  Mills.  A.  L.  Baker,  President,  Swepsonvillc. 

Fountain  Cotton  Mills,  W.  A.  Hart,  President,  Tarboro. 
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Amazon  Cotton  Mills,  C.  O.  Hill,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Thomas- 
ville. 

Rhyne- Anderson  Mills  Company,  H.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Troy. 

Green  River  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  O.  Bell,  Treasurer,  Tuxedo. 

Valdese  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  L.  Garrou,  Treasurer,  Valdese. 

Royall  Cotton  Mills,  R.  E.  Royall,  Treasurer,  Wake  Forest 

Rodman-Heath  Cotton  Mills,  Miss  Pearl  Rodman,  Treasurer,  Waxhaw. 

Shaw  Cotton  Mills,  W.  T.  Shaw,  President  and  General  Manager, 
Weldon. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  1  and  4,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer,  West  Durham. 

Whitnel  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Whltnel. 

Bellwill  Cotton  Mills,  J.  W.  Williamson,  Vice-President,  Wibnington. 

Wilmington  Hosiery  Mills,  John  H.  Kuck,  President  and  Treastirer, 
Wilmington.  , 

Wilson  Cotton  Mills  Company,  A.  B.  Deans,  Manager,  Wilson. 

Arista  Mills  Company,  A.  H.  Bahnson,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Winston-Salem. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company,  P.  H.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  Winston-Salem. 

The  Inverness  Mills  Company,  Marshall  J.  Orr,  President-Treasurer, 
Winston-Salem. 

Maline  Mills,  W.  L.  Siewers,  President  and  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem. 

Harden  Manufacturing  Company,  O.  D.  Carpenter,  President,  Treas- 
urer, and  Manager,  Worth. 

OKLAHOMA 

Pioneer  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Douglas,  President,  Guthrie. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  L.  Gilliland,  Treasurer,  Chester. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Abbeville  Cotton  Mills,  J.  F.  Barnwell,  Treasurer,  Abbeville. 

Anderson  Cotton  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Cath- 
cart,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Brogon  Mills,  Anderson,  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer, 
WilHamston. 

Equinox  Mill,  Robert  E.  Ligon,  Manager,  Anderson. 

Gluck  Mills,  Robert  E.  Ligon,  General  Manager,  Anderson. 

Orr  Cotton  Mills,  Jas.  D.  Hammett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Company,  B.  B.  Gossett,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Anderson. 
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H.  C.  Townsend  Cotton  Mill,  J.  B.  Townsend,  President,  Anderson. 

Toxaway  Mills,  B.  B.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Pendleton  Manufacturing  Company,  Autun. 

Bamberg  Cotton  Mills  Company,  John  H.  Cope,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Bamberg. 

The  Aiken  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President,  Bath. 

Belton  Mills,  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  President;  L.  D.  Blake,  Treasurer, 
Belton. 

Broadriver  Mills,  Dr.  W.  C.  Hamrick,  President  and  Treasurer,  Blacks- 
burg. 

Hermitage  Cotton  Mills,  R.  B.  Pitts,  President  and  Treasurer,  Camden. 

Calhoun  Mills,  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Calhoun  Falls. 

Wateree  Mills,  Camden,  A.  S.  Paine,  General  Superintendent,  Camden. 

Hamilton-Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  No.  2,  Inc.,  W.  G.  Henderson,  Man- 
ager, Carhartt. 

Norris  Cotton  Mills  Company,  T.  M.  Norris,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Cateechee. 

Issaqueena  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  L.  Gassaway,  President,  Cen- 
tral. 

Cheraw  Cotton  Mills,  Robb  Chapman,  President,  Chei'aw. 

Cherokee  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  S.  Forbes,  President, 
Cherokee  Falls. 

Baldwin  Cotton  Mills,  Alex  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Chester. 

Springstein  Mills,  Leroy  Springs,  President,  Chester. 

The  Seminole  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President,  Clearwater. 

Clifton  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  C.  Evins,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Clifton. 

Lydia  Cotton  Mills,  Cassius  M.  Bailey,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Clin- 
ton. 

Middleburg  Mills,  H.  C.  Dresser,  General  Manager,  Columbia. 

Mount  Vernon- Woodberry  Mills  Company,  Inc.,  S.  K.  Oliver,  Agent, 
Columbia. 

Pacific  Mills,  Hampton  Mills  Department,  Irving  Southworth,  W.  P. 
Hamrick,  Columbia. 

Cowpens  Mills  Company,  Cowpens. 

Darlington  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  F.  Twitty,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, Darlington. 

The  Dillon  Mills,  L.  A.  Tatum,  President  and  Treasurer,  Dillon. 

Alice  Mills,  W.  H.  Geer,  Vice-President,  Easley. 

Easley  Cotton  Mills,  W.  H.  Geer,  Vice-President,  Easley. 

Glenwood  Cotton  Mills,  W.  M.  Hagood,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Easley. 

Addison  Mills,  Edgefield,  A.  S.  Paine,  General  Superintendent,  Camden. 

Fairmont  Manufacturing  Company,  G.  W.  Grier,  Secretary,  Fairmont. 

Cohannet  Mills,  B.  M.  Aull,  General  Manager,  Fingervillc. 
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Hamrick  Mills,  W.  C.  Hamrick,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gaffney. 

Limestone  Mills,  W.  C.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Gaffney. 

Cash  Mills,  Gaffney. 

D.  E.  Converse  Company,  W.  E.  Lindsay,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Glendale. 

Banna  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  M.  Wright,  President,  Goldville. 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  Coles  Phinizy,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Graniteville. 

Republic  Cotton  Mills,  Robert  S.  Mebane,  President,  Great  Falls. 

American  Spinning  Company,  J.  H.  Morgan,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Greenville. 

Brandon  Mills,  Aug.  W.  Smith,  President  and  Treasurer,  Grennville. 

Mills  Mill,  S.  A.  Burts,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Camperdown  Mills,  Allen  J.  Graham,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Conestee  Mills,  Thomas  L  .  Charles,  President  and  Treasurer,  Green- 
ville. 

Dunean  Mills,  R.  E.  Henry,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Judson  Mills,  B.  E.  Geer,  President  and  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Pelzer  Manufacturing  Company,  Ellison  A,  Smyth,  President,  Green- 
ville. 

F.  W.  Poe  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  W.  Poe,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Greenville. 

Poinsett  Mills,  Aug  W.  Smith,  President  and  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Union  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Company,  John  W.  Arrington,  Presi- 
dent, Greenville. 

Victor  Monaghan  Mills,  W.  E.  Beattie,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Woodside  Cotton  Mills,  John  T.  Woodside,  President,  Greenville. 

Grendel  Mills,  J.  P.  Abney,  President  and  Treasurer,  Greenwood. 

Panola  Cotton  Mills,  S.  H.  McGee,  President  and  Treasurer,  Green- 
wood. 

Chiquola  Manufacturing  Company,  Jas.  D.  Hammett,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Honea  Path. 

Hartsville  Cotton  Mill,  C.  C.  Twitty,  President,  Hartsville. 

Inman  Mills,  J.  A.  Chapman,  President  and  Treasurer,  Inman. 

Eureka  Cotton  Mills,  Leroy  Springs,  President,  Lancaster. 

Lancaster  Cotton  Mills,  Leroy  Springs,  President,  Lancaster. 

ManetU  Mills,  R.  A.  Willis,  Lando. 

Langley  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President,  Langley. 

Laurens  Cotton  Mills,  W.  S.  Montgomery,  Treasurer,  Laurens. 

Watts  Mills,  Geo.  M.  Wright,  President,  Laurens. 

Lockhart  Mills,  J.  Roy  Fant,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Lockhart. 

Marlboro  Cotton  Mills,  Claude  Gore,  Treasurer,  McColl. 

Marion  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  Stackhouse,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Marion. 
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Mollohon  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  W.  Summer,  Pre«ident  and 

Treasurer,  Newberry. 
Newberry  Cotton  Mills,  Z.  F.  Wright,  President  and  Treasurer,  New- 
berry. 
The  Pelham  Mills,  J.  F.  Crigler,  Treasurer,  Pelham. 
Pickens  Mills,  W,  M.  Hagood,  President  and  Treasurer,  Pickens. 
Piedmont    Manufacturing   Company,   W.    E.   Beattie,   President   and 

Treasurer,  Piedmont 
Highland   Park   Manfacturing   Company,   E.   H.  Johnston,   Manager, 

Rock  Hill. 
Aragon  Cotton  Mills,  Alex.  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Rock  Hill 
Arcade  Cotton  Mills,  Alex.  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Rock  HilL 
Hamilton-Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  W.  G.  Henderson,  General  Manager, 

Rock  Hill. 
Blue  Buckle  Mills  Company,  Inc.,  L.  D.  Pitts,  Rock  Hill. 
Victoria  Cotton  Mills.  J.  F.  Bell  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rock  Hill. 
Wymojo  Yarn  Mills,  Rock  Hill. 

Arcadia  Mills,  H.  A.  Ligon,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  Spartanburg. 
Arkwright  Mills,  R.  Z.  Gates,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 
Beaumont   Manufacturing  Company,   D.   L.  Jennings,    President  and 

Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 
Chesnee  Mills,  John  A.  Law,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 
Drayton  Mills,  Ben  W.  Montgomery,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spar- 
tanburg. 
Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company,  V.  M.  Montgomery,  President  and 

Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 
Saxon  Mills,  John  A.  Law,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 
Spartan  Mills,  W.  S.  Montgomery,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spitrtan- 

burg. 
Monarch  Cotton  Mills,  Emslie  Nicholson,  Treasurer,  Union. 
Union   BuiTalo  Mills  Company,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Vice-President  and 

General  Manager,  Union. 
Ware    Shoals   Manufacturing   Company,  J.   F.   MacEnroe,   Assistant 

Treasurer,  Ware  Shoals. 
Oconee  Mills,  Robert  Lassiter,  President,  Westminister. 
Glenn-Lowry  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  E.  Child,  Vice-President, 

Whitmire. 
Whitney  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  M.  Moore,  Secretary,  Whitney. 
Williamston  Mills.  J.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer,  WUiamstoo, 
Winnsboro  Mills,  Gordon  A.  Johnston,  Agent,  Winnsboro. 
W.  S.  Gray  Cotton  Mills,  W.  H.  Gray,  President  and  Treasurer, 

Woodruff. 
Woodruff  Cotton  Mills.  Woodruff,   Aug.  W.   Smith,  President  and 

Treasurer,  Greenville. 
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Necly  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  B.  Moore,  President  and  Treasurer, 

York. 
Travora  Cotton  Mills,  W.  B.  Moore,  President  and  Treasurer,  York. 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson  Fiber  Company,  J.  B.  Young,  Manager.  Bemis. 

Nick-a-Jack  Hosiery  Mills,  C.  R.  Hyde,  President,  Chattanoocra. 

Thatcher  Spinning  Company,  Herbert  S.  Thatcher,  Treasurer,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Tipton  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Ledyard.  President,  Covington. 

Elk  Cotton  Mills,  Ernest  Rees,  President,  FayetteviUc 

Appalachian  Mills,  Roy  N.  Lotspich,  Knoxville. 

Brookside  Mills,  James  Maynard,  President,  Knoxville. 

Knoxville  Cotton  Mills,  L.  D.  Tyson,  President;  C.  T.  Lconhardt,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Knoxville. 

Morgan  &  Hamilton  Company  (Warioto  Mills),  Jo.  B.  Morgan,  Nash- 
ville. 

Prendergast  Cotton  Mills,  W.  R.  Froneberger,  Secretary,  Prendergast 

Rockford  Manufacturing  Company,  Ernest  Koclla,  President,  Rockford. 

TEXAS 

Consolidated  Textile   Corporation,  Bonham  Division,  J.  C.  Saunders, 

Manager,  Bonham. 
Corsicana   Cotton   Mills,   M.   E.   Woodrow,   Secretary   and   Manager, 

Corsicana. 
Guadelupe  Valley  Cotton  Mills,  J.  C.  Saunders,  President,  Cuero. 
Dallas  Cotton  Mills,  Jas.  T.  Howard,  President  and  Treasurer,  Dallas. 
Denison  Cotton  Mill  Company,  W.   B.  Munson,  Jr.,  Treasurer  and 

Manager,  Denison. 
Gonzales  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  C.  Saunders,  President,  Gonzales. 
Hillsboro  Cotton  Mills.  A.  L.  Smith,  President,  Hillsboro. 
Itasca  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  P.  Files,  Vice-President  and 

Manager,  Itasca. 
Texas  Cotton  Mills  Company,  J.  A.  Rountree,  Treasurer,  McKinney. 
Postex  Cotton  Mills,  Post  City. 

Sherman  Manufacturing  Company,  Clinton  Phelps,  President,  Sherman. 
Waxahachie  Cotton  Mills.  E.  A.  DuBose,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Waxahachie. 
Brazos  Valley  Cotton  Mills.  W.  L.  Stelle,  Secretary,  West. 

VIRGINIA 

Riverside  and  Dan  River  Mills,  H.  R.  Fitzgerald,  President,  Danville. 
Washington  Mills,  W.  C.  Ruffin,  Treasurer,  Mayodan,  N.  C,  Pries. 
Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Lynchburg  Division,  H.  L.  Moorman, 
Manager,  Lynchburg. 
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Pocahontas  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  F.  L.  Robbins,  President,  Petersburg. 
Twine  Mills  Corporation,  Roanoke,  W.  C.  Ruffin,  Treasurer,  Mayodan, 
N.  C. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

F.  C.  Abbott.  F.  C.  Abbott  &  Coompany,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Elliott  A.  Allen,  Allen  Spindle  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 
Thaddeus  A.  Adams,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Allen  W.  Ames,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Isaac  Andrews,  Andrews  Loom  Reed  and  Harness  Works,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C. 

J.  Arthur  Atwood,  Wauregan  Company,  Quinebaug  Company,  Wau- 
regan,  Conn. 

Joshua  L.  Baily  &  Company,  1508  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Woodward.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1093,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Ballamy,  Manager  Thomson  Chemical  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  J.  Barry,  A.  D.  Juillard  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  Howard  Bennett,  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  Boston, 
Mass. 

C,  B.  Bidwell,  American  Audit  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  A.  Blythe,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  R.  Bonner,  President  Bonner  &  Barnewall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  N.  Borden,  Treasurer  Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Fall  River,  Mass. 

E.  S.  Boteler,  G.  K.  Sheridan  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  D.  Boyd,  1106  Realty  Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Arthur  T.  Bradlee,  Wm.  Whitman  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Bragdon,  Treasurer  Bragdon,  Lord  &  Nagle  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Brander  &  Curry,  30  East  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  H,  Brenner,  Agent  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bros.*  Agency,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Robert  E.  Buck,  Arnold  Hoffman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  L.  Bussey,  N.  P.  Sloan  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

G.  T.  Buxton,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  J.  Caldwell  Company,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Carrier  Engineering  Corporation,  EUicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  Bradford  Chadwick,  Yarn  Broker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  S.  Child,  Wilson  &  Bradbury,  217  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
M.  L.  Church,  Catlin  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
John  F.  Clark,  John  F.  Clark  &  Co.,  818  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
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W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Melvin  H.  Coffin,  232  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Cohn,  Cohn  &  EUett,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Coker  Cotton  Company,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

C.  W.  Coker,  Treasurer  Southern  Novelty  Company,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

E.  P.  Coles,  General  Electric  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Clarence  L.  Collins  &  Co.,  27  and  29  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  National  Bank,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  F.  Conway,  Manager  Yam  Department,  E.  F.  Drew  &  Co.,  50 

Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  C.  Copeland,  Cannon  Mills,  55  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Com  Products  Refining  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Coraey,  Miller  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Conington,  Albert  Ivans  Croll,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

F.  M.  Cmmp  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jas.  M.  Curran,  Manager  A.  D.  Juillard  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Cutter,  care  of  J.  H.  Cutter  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N,  C. 

John  L.  Dabbs,  Manager  E.  I  du  Pont  dc  Nemours  &  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

R.  I.  Dalton,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Rogers  W.  Davis,  Southern  Agent  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  M.  Davison,  Vice-President  Davison  Publishing  Company,  50  Union 
Square.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  M.  Deeny,  640  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Delahunty,  President  Delahunty  Dyeing  Machine  Company,  Pitts- 
ton,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Detwilder,  Valvoline  Oil  Company,  4001  North  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  C.  Dickson,  Vice-President,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Stevens  Yam  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1  Thomas  Street,  New  York. 

S.  L.  Diggle,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ezra  Dixon,  Dixon  Saddle  Company,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Franklin  W.  D'Olier,  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,.  Pa. 

L.  F.  Dommerich,  L.  F.  Dommerich  &  Co.,  254  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  K.  Dow,  Watts,,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Clare  H.  Draper,  Treasurer  Hopedale  Manufacturing  Company,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass. 

E.  F.  Drew  &  Co.,  New  York. 

S.  F.  Dribben,  President  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Company,  63 
Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Dunning,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Boomer  &: 
Boschert  Press  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Jesse  P.  Eddy.  Tillinghast,  Stiles  &  Co..  Providence.  R.  I. 
W.  Collier  Estes.  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Burton  Etherington,  care  of  Franklin  D'Olier  &  Ca,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Walter  E.  Evans,  Linen  Thread  Company,  96  Franklin  Street,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Wm.  H.  Evans.  C.  E.  Riley  &  Co..  63  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Parish  Company,  110  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Federal  Tax  Service  Co.,  C.  E.  Frick,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 
Arthur  J.  Fleming,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Forney  &  Co.,  350  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Eraser,  Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Geo.  W.  Forrester,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Geo.  W.  Fraker,  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

Arthur  C.   Freeman,   H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons,  York  and  Cedar 

Streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
S.  R.  Fuller,  Jr.,  President,  The  Stofford  Company,  Readvillc,  Mast. 
John  F.  Fyans,  Fyans,  Eraser  &  Blackway  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Galey  &  Lord,  25  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Howard  L  Gardner,  E.  F.  Child  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L 
H.  P.  Garland,  Garland  Manufacturing  Company,  Saco,  Me. 
Gastonia  Cotton  Yam  Company,  J.  H.  Daingerfield,  President,  A.  W. 

Latta,  Treasurer,  Merchants  and  Miners  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Roland  Gerry,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pyan  L.  Gilkey,  Albert  Ivans  Croll.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Martin  P.  Glynn,  Cannon  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frank  K.  Goldey,  Paulson,  Linkroum  &  Co.,  87  Leonard  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Geo.  P.  Grant,  Jr.,  Grant  Yarn  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Albert  W.  Gregory,  Gregory  &  Banks,  467  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  S.  Griffin,  Cooper  &  Griffin,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

C.  M.  Guggenhtimer,  Treasurer  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Com- 

pany, 63  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  Temple  Gwathway,  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  56  Beaver  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paul  F.  Haddock,  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  South  Wallington,  Conn. 
Haines,  Morehouse  &  Woodford,  83  and  85  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Thomas  Hale,  Jr.,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frank  G.  Hall.  Stein,  Hall  &  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
C.  W.  D.  Halscy,  Turner,  Halsey  Company,  62  Leonard  Street,  Ntw 

York,  N.  Y. 
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Frederic   C.   Harding,   Anglo-South   American   Bank,   Ltd.,   60   Wall 

Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  W.  Harris  Oil  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Arthur  W.  Harris,  Southern  Manager  American  Warp  Drawing  Ma- 
chine Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
William  W.  Harriss,  Liberty  Textile  Corporation,  16  Thomas  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
T.  E.  Hatch,  11  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edgar  F.  Hathaway,  289  A  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
L.  T.  Haughton,  Worcester,  Mass. 
T.  Holt  Haywood,  T.  Holt  Haywood  Cotton  Goods  Department,  Frcdlc 

Victor  &  Achelis,  65  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
O.  S.  Hawes  &  Bro.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Wm.  G.  Henry,  Thos.  Henry  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  O.  Herx,  Herx  &  Eddy,  113  Worth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hispanic  Textile  Company,  Inc.,  56  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  B.  Hodge,  Parks-Cramer  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Miles  P.  Hoffman,  418  Mariner  and  Merchants  Building,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Charles  M.  Holmes,  Treasurer  Holmes  Manufacturing  Company,  New 

Bedford,  Mass. 
E.  E.  Howard,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Edwin  Howard,  Southern  Agent  Mason  Machine  Works,  Greenville, 

S.  C 
C.  R.  Howe,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 
Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Hubbard  Brothers,  66  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
W.  Hustacc  Hubbard,  Hubbard  Brothers,  60  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Hutton  &  Bourbonnaia  Company.  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Edward  S.  Hyde,  Hyde,  Rakestraw  &  Co.,  226  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
H.  A.  James  &  Co.,  Inc.,  131  and  133  East  Twenty-Third  Street,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Joseph  B.  Jamieson,  77  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Robt  R.  Jenks,  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  C.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Providence.  R,  I. 
C.  Walker  Jones,   The  Beckert  Needle  and   Supply  Company.  4929 

Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hugh  McK.  Jones,  Robert  McK.  Jones  &  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Duncan  Joy,   East   St   Louis  Cotton   Oil   Company.  National  Stock 

Yards,  lU. 
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Geo.  W.  Kavanaugh,  Inc.,  346  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  M.  Keelcr,  care  of  Whitin  Machine  Works,  312  Marlboro  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fred  L.  Keen,  Manager  Whitin  Machine  Works,  312  Marlboro  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  C.  Kelly  Company,  35  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  B.  Kenney,  President  T.  C.  Entwistle  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

George  E.  Kennedy,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  S.  Klebart,  Field  Manager  Textile  Department,  J.  B.  Ford  Com- 
pany, Wyandotte,  Mich. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  644  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Klipstein,  Treasurer  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  644  to  654  Greenwich 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis    W.    Knowles,    Assistant   Cashier   Liberty   National    Bank,   120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hugo  Koblenzer,  The  New  Brunswick  Chemical  Company,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 
c  E.  Lang,  Gulf  Refining  Company,  Hurt  Building,  Atalnta,  Ga. 

W.  S.  Lee,  Southern  Power  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Leslie.  Cannon  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  C.  Linkroum.  Paulson,  Linkroum  &  Co.,  87  Leonard  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Locke  &  Co.,  Inc.,  99  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lockwood-Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Laurus  Loomis,  345  to  348  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Treasurer  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  50  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  B.  McBee,  802  Baurgan  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 

McKitfrick-Huron  Company,  Inc.,  104  East  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  New. 
York,  N.  Y. 

P.  L.  McMahon,  Treasurer  Textile  Mill  Supply  Company,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Thomas  D.  Mackay,  T.  Holt  Haywood  Department,  Fred'k  Vietor  & 
Achelis,  65  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  I.  Macy,  F.  B.  Macy  &  Co.,  Brokers,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Charles  T.  Main,  201  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lott  B.  Malone,  Catlin  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

T.  L.  Malone  &  Co.,  320  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  D.  Marsh,  care  of  Post  &  Flagg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Marston,  247  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Mason,  437  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Matos,  21  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Matthews,  Traffic  Manager  Riverside  Mills,  Augusta,  Ga. 

R.  M.  Mauldin,  J.  Spencer  Turner  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Mayer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Charles  A.  Mcister,  215  to  219  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Allen  J.  Mercher,  Watts,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  Midgely,  President  and  General  Manager  Howard  Brothers 

Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Garduier  H.  Miller,  care  of  Hopkins,  Dwight  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  First  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 
Geo.  B.  Mitchell,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  J.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  James  E.  Mitchell  Company,  122  and  124  Chestnut 

Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
J.  R.  Mitchell.  Mitchell  &  Bissell  Company,  227  Fulton  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
James  £.  Mitchell  Company,  122  and  124  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
William  Mitchell,  care  of  Gwathney  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  P.  Muller,  L.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C  M.  Murray,  Secretary  Transmission  Ball  Bearing  Company,  Inc., 

1050  Military  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  L.  Myers,  880  Drexel  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Newburger  Cotton  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.' 
Jos.  Newburger,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

C.  H.  Newell,  Treasurer  Textile  Finishing  Machinery  Company,  Prov- 

idence, R.  I. 
George  Nichols,  care  of  Minot,  Hooper  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jas.  L.  Nieukirk,  Manager  Rogers  Fiber  Company,  Leatheroid  Sales 

Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  L.  Oates,  President  Famsworth-Evans  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edward  E.  O'Brien,  260  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Homer  W.  Orvis,  Orvis  Brothers  &  Co..  60  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ostrander  &  Co.,  15  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Parsons-Barr  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Preston  H.  Partridge,  Agent,  Lesser-Goldman  Cotton  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

D.  W.  Peabody,  General  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  C  Pennal,  Manager  Jas.  F.  White  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edgar  W.  Pharr,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.   C.   Phelps,  Vice-President  and   Manager  Harby   &   Co..   Sumter, 

S.  C. 
A.  W.  Pickford,  Assistant  Cashier  Girard  National  Bank,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Andrew  G.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Pierce  Mill,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Francis  C.  Pinkham,  40  and  42  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Plauche,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Superintendent  New 

Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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C.  M.  Plowman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  T.  Plunkett,  Berkshire  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  Adams, 
Mass. 

J.  Harper  Poor,  Armory,  Browne  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  H.  Porcher,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

E.  M.  Potter,  S.  K.  F.  Industries,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Potter  &  Johnson  Machine  Company,  John  Johnson,  Treasurer,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Theodore  H.  Price,  82  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prince  Lauten  Company,  24  to  28  University  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Pritchett,  The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Putnam-Hooker  Company,  K.  R.  Hooker,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

William  K.  Quilhot,  S.  Quilhot  &  Son,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Raby,  Thomas  Raby,  Inc.  215  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Andrew  Raeburn,  Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ellis  Ramsdell,  Monument  Mills,  Housatonic,  Mass. 

Albert  Rau  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  R.  Reeves,  Reeves  &  Jennings,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  Reeves,  Hunter  Manufacturing  and  Commission  Company,  58 
and  60  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  S.  Reid,  Cotton  Yarns,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Alfred  Reinhardt,  Cotton  Merchant,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

E.  R.  Richardson,  Assistant  Treasurer  H  &  B  American  Machine 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Everett  Risley,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
L.  W.  Robert,  Jr.,  Robert  &  Co.,  Engineers,  821   Candler  Building, 

Atlanta.  Ga. 
H.  S.  Roberts,  General  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Malcolm  Roberts,  J.  H.  Lane  &  Co.,  334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Channing  Robinson,  184  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  J.  &  A.  Rosenberg,  610  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Henry  W.  Roth,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  Kirk  Rowell,  716  Empire  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Henry  H.  Royce,  Royce  &  Co.,  55   Cotton  Exchange  Building,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

F.  K.  Rupprecht,  Converse  &  Co.,  78-81   Worth  Street,   New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Geo.  St.  Amant,  Mohr  &  Fenderl,  84  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  E.  Sampson,  Catlin  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
M.  C.  Sanders,  Bradford  Belting  Company,  201  to  211  Walnut  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Sanders,  Orr  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Schell,  Longstreth  Company,  230  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  L.  Scott,  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  L.  Scott,  Henry  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Henry  Searing,  12  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Searles,  Treasurer  Pilgrim  Mills,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Louis  Seigbert,  Louis  Seigbert  &  Bro.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Seigbert  &  Bro.,  894  to  900  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.    H.    Sellars,    Secretary   Cone   Export   and    Commission   Company, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Alexander  Sellers,  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1600  Hamilton  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Herman    Seydel,    President   Seydel    Manufacturing   Company,   Jersey 

City,  N.  J. 
C.  J.  Shambow,  Shambow  Shuttle  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 
Walter  M.  Sharpies,  Jr.,  123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harry  P.  Shedd,  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  N.  Sheldon,  F.  P.  Sheldon  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  L 

F.  P.  Sheldon,  F.  P.  Sheldon  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  L 
Julius  Siegbert,  114  Green  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Simons,  438  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Sirrinc,  Mill  Architect  and  Engineer,  Greenville,  S.  C 

G.  G.  Slaughter,  Purchasing  Agent,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

B.  Herbert  Smith,  American  Bleached  Goods  Company,  39  Leonard  St., 
New  York. 

F.  V.  L.  Smith,  SKF  Ball  Bearing  Company,  Hartford*,  Conn. 
Elijah  P.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hampton  Smith,  Steel  Heddle  Manufacturing  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

W.  R.  C.  Smith  Publishing  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  Wood  Smith,  The  Stafford  Company,  Readville,  Mass. 

Southern  Cotton  Yarn  Company,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
H.  C.  Spence,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  Metallic  Drawing  Roll 

Company,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
J.  H.  Spencer,  Barber-Coleman  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Springs  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Alexander  Sprunt  &  Son,  Cotton  Exporters,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

G.  A.  Stafford  &  Co.,  22  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis  U.  Steams,  F.  U.  Stearns  &  Co.,  7  and  9  Thomas  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phil  S.  Steel,  Mauney-Steel  Company,  237  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia- 

phia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  Stevens,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  23  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Stiles,  Treasurer  Orswell  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
W.  I.  Stimpson,  Draper  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
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James  Strang,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  F.  Street,  Jno.  F.  Street  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Henry  E.  Stryker,  Wm.  Whitman  &  Co.,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Summer sby,  Amory  Browne  &  Co.,  48  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

E.  Kent  Swift,  Assistant  Treasurer  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitins- 
ville,  Mass. 

Edward  T.  Switzer,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Textile  World  Journal,  334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Thomson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

J.  Henry  Thorpe,  Sales  Agent  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Com- 
pany, Providence,  R.  I. 

John  N.  Tracey,  Secretary  The  Riddle  Company,  314  Merchants  and 
Miners  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  F.  Trainor,  Treasurer  John  F,  Trainor  Company,  291  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

William  Vermilye,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walker  W.  Vick,  Vice-President  The  Manufacturers'  Agents  Company, 
Inc.,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  H.  Voorhies,  Vice-President  National  City  Bank,  55  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  Walcott,  Hunter  Manufacturing  and  Commission  Company. 
58  and  60  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  W'alden,  Com  Products  Refining  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  Waldo,  The  Veeder  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Joseph  Walker,  Hollowell  &  Walker,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Robert  J.  Walker,  Atlantic  Dyestuifs  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Frank  L.  Walton,  J.  Spencer  Turner  Company,  56  Worth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Wallworth,  J.  F.  Wallworth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Waterman,  Wm..  Whitman  Company,  Inc.,  78  Chauncey  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  S.  Waterman,  825  Weidener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur  S.  Wattles,  L.  R.  Wattles  &  Co.,  Canton  Junction,  Mass. 

C.  S.  Webb,  Cotton,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Charles  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  M.  Weld,  82  to  92  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  C.  Wentworth,  Treasurer  National  Ring  Traveler  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Alexander  West,  United  States  Gutta-Percha  Paint  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Fred  H.  White,  Cotton  Mill  Machinery  and  Equipment,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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H.  T.  Whitin,  Treasurer  Paul  Whitin  Manufacturing  Company,  North- 
bridge,  Mass. 

William  Whitman  Company,  Inc.,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

SamT  S.  Widger,  Catlin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Toy  &  Wihncrding,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  Williams,  Williams,  Smithwick  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

R.  A.  Wilson,  Contract  Manager,  Turner  Construction  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  Treas- 
urer, Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  L.  Wilson,  Jas.  L.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASSOCIATE  CORPORATE  MEMBERS 

American  Moistening  Company,  Frank  B.  Comins,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  120  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Baldwin  &  Leslie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  States  Belting  and  Supply  Company,  J.  J.  Disosway,  President, 
Wm.  M.  Bricken,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Franklin  D'Olier  &  Co.,  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  H.  Bristow  Draper,  Draper  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Draper  Corporation,  Geo.  A.  Draper,  Treasurer,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  M.  R.  Poucher,  Director  Dyestuffs 
Sales  Department,  E.  V.  Patterson,  Wilmington,  Del.,  John  L. 
Dabbs,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company,  Fred  W.  Easton,  Treasurer,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  L 

J.  B.  Duke,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Company,  C.  B.  Jenkins,  President, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  J,  W.  Conway,  Southern  Man- 
ager, Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Harding,  Tilton  &  Co.,  320  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Heller  &  Merz  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hope  Mill  Supply  Company,  Geo.  H.  Bridge,  Jr.,  Secretary,  W.  E. 
Gleason,  Treasurer,  Providence,  R.  L 

Hopedale  Manufacturing  Company,  Clare  H.  Draper,  Treasurer,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass. 

Hunter  Manufacturing  and  Commission  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Jones,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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J.  H.  Lane  &  Co.,  F.  Coit  Johnson,  President,  334  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

Geo.  H.  McFadden,  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  121  Chestnut  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  A.  Metz,  H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Mossberg  Company,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
James  E.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  70  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  E.  Riley,  C.  E.  Riley  Company,  161  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Saco  Lowell  Shops,  F.  J.  Hale,  General  Agent,  79  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Southern  Belting  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
Southern  Cotton  Mills  and  Commission  Company,  Irvin  B.  Tiedeman, 

President,  72  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southern  Novelty  Company,  C.  W.  Coker,  Treasurer,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  23  Thomas  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  Spencer  Turner  &  Co.,  John  E.  Rousmaniere,  President,  86  Worth 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walker  Electric  and  Plumbing  Company,  R.  M.  Walker,  601  Rhodes 

Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Watts,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  Ridley  Watts,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street,  New 

York,    N.   Y.;    Horace   C.   Stebbins,   C.   H.   Murphy    (Chicago); 

ville,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Johnson,  B.  S.  Dennis,  C.  W.  Dall,  D.  B.  Stewart. 
Whitin  Machine  Works,  E.  Kent  Swift,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Whitins- 
James  L.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Jas.  L.  Wilson,  239  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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MISSION 


The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  was  organ- 
ized to  be  the,  great  central  agency  whereby  the  cotton  textile 
industiy  of  the  South  might  act  promptly  and  efficiently  on  all 
problems  of  national  concern  arising;  it  was  formed  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  whereby  the  industry  might  properly  function. 
In  the  consummation  of  this  plan  it  has  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  more  than  three-fourths  of  Southern  mills  and  in  close 
harmony  with  the  several  State  organizations  stands  today  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  industry  in  respect  to  hurtful  legislation, 
injurious  practices  and  inimical  report.  It  is  your  association ; 
its  officers  are  your  agents  and  its  Board  of  Governors  your 
delegated  representatives.    It  solicits  your  earnest  co-operation. 
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PROGRAM 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD  HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

MAY  27,  28,  1921 


First  Setsion— Friday,  May  27,  10  A.  M. 

Assembly  Hall,  Belle vue- Stratford  Hotel 

Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Johnson. 

Invocation— Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  D.D. 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia — Hon.  J. 
Hampton  Moore,  Mayor. 

Response  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  American  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Association — L.  D.  Tyson,  Knoxville,  Tcnn., 
Vice-President 

Appointment  of  Committees: 

1.  Nominations — Arthur  J.  Draper  of  North  Carolina,  James  D. 

Hammett  of  South  Carolina,  and  W.  J.  Vercen  of  Georgia. 

2.  Resolutions — Samuel  F.   Patterson  of  North  Carolina,  B.  E, 

Geer  of  South  Carolina,  and  J.  D.  Massey  of  Georgia. 
Address — Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond  of  Washington :  "Foreign  Trade.** 
Address — Dr.  HoUis  Godfrey,  President  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia: 

"Management  Education." 
Announcements. 
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Second  SeMion — Friday,  May  27,  3  P.  M. 

Assembly  Hall,  Bellcvue-Stratford  Hotel 

Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Johnson. 

Address — Hon.  A.  W.  McLean,  Director  War  Finance  Corporation: 
"Financing  Export  Shipments." 

Address — ^Dr.  Thomas  S.  Adams,  Chief  Economist,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington :    "Federal  Tax  Regulations," 

Address — Mr.  Wm.  G.  Sirrine,  President,  Southern  Textile  Exposition,' 
Inc.,  Greenville.  S.  C. :    **The  Textile  Products  Show." 

Announcements. 

Board  of  Governors  Meeting,  committee  room,  5  p.  m. 

Third  Setsion — ^Friday  Evening,  8  P.  M. 

Banquet  Hall,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 

SILVER  JUBILEE  BANQUET 

Allen  F.  Johnson,  President 

Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Toastmaster 

Speakers 

Magnus  W.  Alexander,  Managing  Director 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York 

Hon.  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  United  States  Senator 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Fonrdi  SeMion— Salnrday,  May  27,  10  A.  M. 

Assembly  Hall,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 

Business  Meeting: 

Address  of  the  President 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report  of  Committees: 

a.  Legislation — Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

b.  Traffic— Capt  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Greenville,  S.  C,  George 

W.  Forrester,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

c.  Foreign  Trade — ^J.  D.  Woodside,  New  York. 

d.  Education— Alex  Long,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

e.  Resolutions — S.  F.  Patterson,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

f.  Nominations — Arthur  J.  Draper,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Election  of  Officers. 

New  Business. 
Adjournment. 

1  P.  M. 
Buffet  Luncheon,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel— Hosts:    The  Cotton  Yam 
Merchants  Association. 
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RULES  TO  GOVERN  THE  CONVENTION 


1.  The  deliberations  of  this  body  will  be  governed  by  the  Manual 
of  Rules  used  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

2.  Members  addressing  the  chair  will  please  announce  their  name 
and  State  to  which  they  belong,  in  order  to  receive  proper  recognition. 

3.  Remarks  by  members  on  the  floor  shall  be  limited  to  ten  min- 
utes, and  additional  time  shall  be  granted  by  consent  of  the  Convention. 
Under  no  circumstances  shall  an  extension  beyond  thirty  minutes  be 
granted,  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention. 

4.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  twice  on  the  same 
subject  except  by  consent  of  the  Convention. 

5.  All  resloutions  to  the  Convention  shall  be  presented  in  dupli- 
cate, signed  by  the  proponent,  and  handed  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  by 
him  referred  to  the  President  without  reading  or  debate. 

6.  Each  active  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  speak  on  any 
matter  presented  before  the  Convention. 

7.  Discussion  of  any  subject  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 
vote  of  the  Convention. 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

BeUevue-Stratford  Hold,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
May  27,  28,  1921 


(The  Silver  Jubilee  meeting  or  the  twenty-fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 
was  convened  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  May  27,  1921,  at  10:40  o'clock,  with 
the  president,  Mr.  Allen  F.  Johnson,  of  New  York"  City,  pre- 
siding.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure and  my  honor  to  call  together  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. We  will  first  have  the  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  D.D.     You  will  please  rise. 

Whereupon,  the  convention  arose. 

INVOCATION   OFFERED    BY   THE   REV.   CHARLES   WADS- 
WORTH,  JR.,  D.D.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  as  this  Association  convenes  again  is  liiis 
historic  city,  we  pray  for  Thy  benediction  and  Thy  presence.  May 
Thy  spirit  preside  over  all  its  deliberations  and  guide  in  all  its  con- 
clusions. 

We  pray  that  the  great  and  difficult  problems  confronting  business 
may  be  solved  in  the  right  way,  that  all  things  may  be  established  upon 
the  best  and  the  surest  foundations,  that  brotherhood  and  justice  and 
right  and  truth  may  control,  and  that  the  Golden  Rule  may  be  operative 
in  all  the  relationships  and  activities  of  humanity,  and  that  success  and 
prosperity  may  crown  the  labors  of  men. 
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And  to  this  end  may  this  twenty-fifth  convention  of  this  Association 
be  enabled  to  make  a  contribution. 

We  commend  to  Thy  providential  care  the  members  and  visitors  at 
this  convention,  that  they  may  be  kept  from  sickness  and  from  accident, 
and  that  their  sojourn  in  this  city  may  be  pleasant  and  profitable,  that 
their  experience  within  our  gates  may  bring  to  their  hearts  the  inspiring 
truth  that  we  are  all  citizens  of  one  common  country  and  brothers 
under  one  glorious  flag. 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  land  and  nation,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  in  authority.  May  the  honor  and  the  independence  of 
this  republic  be  ever  maintained!  May  there  be  peace  within  our 
borders,  and  peace  in  all  our  external  relationships;  and  more  and 
more  from  sea  to  sea  may  there  spread  and  prevail  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  in  whose  name  we  make  our  invocation. 

(Whereupon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth  lead  the  convention 
in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  We  all  remember  most 
pleasantly  our  former  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  1907,  I 
believe.  I  am  sure  everyone  present  has  been  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  would  again  meet  in  Philadelphia.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  give  you  a  welcome.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME  ON   BEHALF   OF  THE   CITY   OF 

PHILADELPHIA,  BY  HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE, 

MAYOR  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

We  have  recently  passed  a  daylight  saving  law  in  Philadelphia,  to 
which  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  at  the  outset  of  this  convention, 
seeing  how  rapidly  you  have  come  into  the  hall  to  be  here  prompdy 
at  10  o'clock!  (Laughter.)  If  you  had  come  next  week,  our  new  law 
would  have  been  operative.  We  passed  it  to  oblige  some  of  our 
suburban  brethren  from  New  York!  (Laughter.)  And  Boston! 
(Laughter.)  And  Fitchburg!  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  Balti- 
more and  the  District  of  Columbia!  Wc  felt  that  the  Mother  City 
should  really  accommodate  itself  to  the  wishes  of  her  children  (Laugh- 
ter), and  we  have  finally  fallen  in  line.  Which  suggests  that  there  are 
some  who  are  not  altogether  in  favor  of  daylight  saving.  We  along 
the  Atlantic  side  were  wholly  in  favor  of  it  when  we  undertook  to 
make  it  a  national  proposition,  and  were  outvoted  by  our  brethren  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.    They  did  not  like  the  dew  upon  their  boots 
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SO  early  in  the  morning.  But  we  find  that  there  are  some  opposed  to 
daylight  saving  still,  which  reminds  me  of  the  promptness  of  your 
meeting  this  morning  1     (Laughter.) 

A  railroad  conductor  told  me  the  other  day  that  there  was  a  man 
in  his  town  who  had  not  worked  for  thirty  years,  who  was  extremely 
favorable  to  the  daylight  saving  proposition.  The  conductor,  who  had 
to  get  up  early  under  that  proposition,  was  not  so  much  in  favor  of  it, 
because  the  new  schedule  was  not  altogether  to  his  liking.  So  he  said 
to  his  friend  who  had  not  worked  for  thirty  years,  "Why  are  you  so 
much  in  favor  of  this  law?  You  don't  work."  The  man  replied,  "I 
know,  but  if  that  law  passes,  I  will  have  another  hour  to  loaf!" 
(Laughter.)  We  will  have  that  other  hour  in  about  a  week  and  we 
shall  not  loaf,  but  we  shall  begin  earlier  to  work,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  portion  of  God's  sunshine  to  which  our  illustrious  forbear, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  referred,  when,  strolling  down  the  streets  of  the 
Strand  in  London  on  one  occasion,  he  observed  that  all  the  shops  were 
closed  when  the  sun  was  shining,  and  he  "wondered  why  it  was  that 
people  preferred  to  remain  in  bed  during  the  best  working  part  of  the 
day,  and  spend  most  of  the  evening  reading  and  catching  up  by  candle 
light!" 

The  mayor  of  this  city  realizes,  because,  while  his  time  is  taken  up 
with  many  matters  of  importance  and  some  trivialities  in  this  munici- 
pality of  two  millions  of  people,  that  the  world  is  at  unrest,  still  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  great  war;  that  in  various  lines  of  business  there  is 
still  some  doubt  and  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  future;  that  large 
enterprises  are  holding  back,  and  that  the  financial  world  itself  is 
sometimes  in  dobt  as  to  the  proper  course  of  procedure.  The  mayor 
realizes,  having  attended  some  other  conventions  akin  to  or  like  that  of 
the  great  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  that  they  are  wondering  as 
to  the  future.  The  note  of  optimism  has  been  struck  all  over  the 
country,  and  every  one  is  endeavoring  to  preach  optimism,  which  is 
right  and  proper.  But  having  these  things  in  mind,  the  mayor  of  this 
city  has  observed  that  in  this  great  industry  of  this  thing  which  he, 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  was  necessarily  obliged  to  take  an  interest 
in  for  many  years — that  there  are  also  some  misgivings  with  respect 
to  the  opportunities  of  the  future.  To  all  such,  including  this  conven- 
tion of  representative  men  of  the  country,  the  mayor  wishes  to  refer 
to  the  case  of  Job's  turkey  and  the  church  mouse,  neither  of  whom, 
in  their  poverty  or  distress,  would  recognize  the  other,  thanking  God 
that  neither  was  so  poor  as  one  suspected  the  other  to  be.  If  any  man 
in  business  thinks  he  has  trouble,  all  he  need  do  is  to  throw  up  his 
business  and  become  the  mayor  of  a  great  municipality  (laughter), 
and  he  will  feel  very  much,  in  his  contempt  for  all  others  who  talk 
about  distress  in  business,  very  much  like  Job's  turkey  did  when  the 
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miserable  little  church  mouse,  as  she  regarded  it,  passed  by,  unworthy 
of  notice. 

We  have  troubles  everywhere.  They  have  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  a  little  more  pronounced  than  we..  They  are  a  little  more 
cheerful  sometimes,  I  think,  because  they  have  us  to  draw  upon.  While 
it  may  not  be  the  most  patriotic  thing  to  say,  and  men  are  sometimes 
chided  for  daring  to  say  it,  I  have  observed,  and  certainly  did  in  Con- 
gress, that  we  were  very  generous  during  the  war,  and  that  we  piled 
up  enormous  obligations  against  ourselves  in  order  that  our  brothers 
elsewhere  might  succeed.  And  even  now  with  reconstruction  being 
preached  everywhere,  the  cry  still  comes  for  help  from  yonder,  and 
our  bonds  here  sometimes  go  for  takers  when  offered  at  five  and  five 
and  a  half  per  cent,  because  good,  patriotic,  stalwart  Americans  would 
rather  buy  French  bonds  at  eight  per  cent!  (Laughter.)  Possibly 
there  is  an  accounting  for  all  things,  and  will  be  in  due  course,  but  we 
entered  the  war  with  earnestness  and  vigor,  assuring  its  success,  not- 
withstanding that  our  navy  has  been  commented  upon  at  the  banquet 
table  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
We  shared  the  success  of  this  great  war.  But  we  shared  it  at  an 
enormous  cost  to  ourselves.  As  my  old  friend  and  colleague.  Chair- 
man Fordney,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said  in  this  room 
only  two  nights  ago,  "We  have  got  to  make  up  that  deficit  of  twenty- 
four  billions  of  dollars.  We  haven't  very  much  in  the  treasury  with 
which  to  make  it  up  at  the  present  time."  Hence,  as  he  said,  though 
he  had  helped  to  make  up  the  income  tax  law  and  was  unable  to  make 
up  his  own  return,  and  most  of  us  in  Congress  have  been  in  the  same 
boat  ever  since  (laughter),  we  will  just  have  to  face  this  situation 
and  let  it  work  itself  out.  We  cannot  repudiate,  we  must  go  on;  and 
I  assume  we  have  reached  that  point  everywhere  in  business,  in  govern- 
ment, and  in  our  municipalities,  where  we  might  just  as  well  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  shall  accept  conditions  as  we  find  them,  and  build 
upon  what  we  have.    (Applause.) 

I  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  to  welcome  you  again  to  Philadelphia, 
because  I  believe  I  made  a  speech,  though  not  the  mayor  of  this  city, 
when  this  convention  was  here  before,  this  splendid  body  of  business 
men  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  are  accustomed 
to  do  this  here.  In  fact  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  mayor. 
Although  we  have  an  official  orator  here,  there  are  times  when  con- 
ventions will  accept  no  substitute,  or  at  least  the  leaders  and  promoters 
of  the  convention  will  accept  no  substitute  for  the  mayor.  Hence  they 
get  sometimes  what  they  get,  and  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  it  I 
(Laughter.)  But  the  mayor  remembers  very  distinctly  while  a  member 
of  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  he 
has  often  said  jocularly  here  how  he  does  wish  he  were  back  there 
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now  (laughter),  wc  were  very  enthusiastic  about  1912,  about  the  time 
a  convention  was  held  in  Washington,  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
prohibition,  business  expansion,  promotion  of  trade,  talking  a  little  bit 
about  legislation,  a  little  bit  about  transportation,  and  the  necessity  for 
it,  some  of  us  talking  politics,  and  a  few  of  our  friends  in  this  conven- 
tion, whose  smiling  faces  I  see  here  again,  voting  for  Woodrow  Wil- 
son! (Laughter.)  And  coming  over  to  the  Way  and  Means  Commit- 
tee the  next  year  to  ask  us  for  protection!  (Laughter.)  Well,  we 
were  mifi^ty  glad  to  have  men  come  who  had  been  somewhat  consistent 
in  their  views  with  respect  to  political  conditions  because  of  their 
environment,  to  admit  that  protection  was  the  proper  thing.  And  oh, 
how  we  loved  to  have  them  come  to  us  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, suggesting  that  while  they  might  not  vote  for  it,  they  rather  wished 
that  we  would !    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  during  my  career  was 
when  my  good  friend  from  Tennessee — not  necessarily  from  Memphis 
(Laughter),  finding  that  I  was  inclined  not  to  vote  for  prohibition,  not 
only  for  economic  reasons,  but  for  others — and  I  had  to  stand  much 
criticism  for  that  attitude— came  to  me  and  said,  **In  my  country  I 
have  got  to  take  this  stand.  I  must  vote  against  it  and  speak  against 
it.    But  for  CkKl's  sake,  don't  let  it  go  through!"     (Laughter.) 

Now  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  cotton  industry.  We  are  bound 
to  know  about  it.  We  have  never  attempted  to  raise  it  in  Philadelphia 
nor  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  climate,  because  we  know  how  foolish 
that  would  be,  although  we  boast  of  Pennsylvania's  great  common- 
wealth, which  if  a  Chinese  Wall  were  built  around  it,  would  need 
no  assistance  from  the  outside;  and  yet  its  population  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada.  But  we  did  know  that 
cotton — raw  cotton,  in  its  way,  was  a  monopoly,  due  to  climatic 
conditions,  and  it  could  be  grown  only  there,  and  we  rejoiced  that 
it  was  grown  there.  We  knew  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  it 
went  abroad  in  the  raw  State — sixty  per  cent,  or  thereabouts.  All  this 
we  had  to  go  through  in  discussing  cotton,  and  we  learned  much  more 
about  it  indeed  when  some  of  us  dared  on  a  certain  occasion  to  suggest, 
in  perfect  good  humor  that  a  slight  tax  be  put  upon  cotton,  we  learned 
so  much  about  it  that  much  that  we  did  learn  we  shall  never  forget! 
(Laughter.)  But  we  learned  to  know  that  as  the  result  of  this  splen- 
did climatic  monopoly,  that  there  was  and  should  be  a  community  of 
interest  which  we  might  improve,  and  that  regardless  of  such  joshing 
as  wc  might  do  with  respect  to  those  who  stood  one  way  in  1912  and 
another  way  in  1913 — and  who  may  not  stand  in  just  such  a  strange 
juxtaposition  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  of  North  and  South,  in 
Mississippi  and  Massachusetts,  if  we  worked  along  in  some  such  lines 
as  have  been  laid  down  in  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  looking  at  it  in  the  broad  economic  sense,  many  of  us  felt 
that  at  times,  particularly  from  the  great  manufacturing  districts  in 
the  northern  tier  of  States,  that  it  was  foolish,  oh,  so  foolish,  we  some- 
times thought,  for  those  who  had  a  great  monopoly  in  production,  and 
they  are  scouting  competition  from  abroad,  although  that  competition 
is  said  to  have  been  encouraged  and  been  developing  in  recent  years — 
how  foolish  it  was  to  put  all  eggs  in  one  basket  and  raise  cotton  alone ! 
And  that  line  of  argument  was  pursued  until  finally  we  heard  men  who 
had  held  an  opposite  opinion  getting  up  in  Congress  and  saying  that 
hereafter  these  Southern  States  that  developed  cotton  only  and  de- 
pended upon  cotton  only  for  support  and  for  prosperity  and  for  sus- 
tenance would  do  a  litUe  more  rotating  of  crops,  and  when  hard  times 
came  they  would  be  prepared  with  their  grain  and  their  potatoes  and 
their  fresh  vegetables  to  sustain  themselves.  Then  the  line  of  argu- 
ment was  carried  further,  and  we  often  said  when  there  was  complaint 
in  the  eastern  mills  with  respect  fo  cotton  conditions,  even  as  we  some- 
times heard,  to  the  weighing  in  of  the  cotton  pods  with  the  500-pound 
bales — we  heard  the  suggestion  that  the  man  in  the  South  having  the 
raw  material  at  his  door  should  exercise  a  little  more  energy  and  con- 
struct a  mill  and  save  himself  many  of  the  differences  that  had  hitherto 
arisen,  and  go  into  business  on  his  own  account.  And  I  saw  to  him  as  a 
Northern  man  without  prejudice  toward  any  section  of  the  country  and 
having  adopted  this  standard  in  agreement  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  Southern  States,  no  man  rejoiced  more  than  the  present  mayor  of 
this  city,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  when  he  knew  that  the  manu- 
facturing of  raw  material  in  the  South  was  developing  and  that  the 
Southern  States  were  putting  themselves  upon  the  industrial  map. 
(Applause.)  He  knew  that,  and  began  finally  to  boast  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  cotton  manufactured  in  North  Carolina,  and  even  went  into 
the  competition  of  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  and  around  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  other  points  on  the  Gulf.  He  knew  then  that  the  spirit 
animating  this  association,  the  unity  of  spirit  which  should  prevail 
here,  was  having  its  effects,  and  that  in  due  course  you  would  see,  as 
we  had  long  since  seen,  the  wisdom  and  the  advisability,  so  far  as 
any  outside  competition  was  concerned,  so  far  as  uniform  wages  arc 
concerned,  the  value  of  wise  legislation  governing  and  controlling,  and, 
if  you  please,  protecting  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  whether 
they  are  along  the  Gulf  or  are  along  Cape  Cod. 

Now  we  are  operating  under  strange  laws,  as  they  affect  modem 
conditions.  We  have  them,  the  hamstring  to  industry,  and  administra- 
tion and  government  itself,  in  the  nation,  in  the  States,  and  in  the 
municipality.  I  could  a  tale  unfold  with  respect  to  restrictive  laws  in 
a  great  city  like  this  which  would  make  every  business  man  in  this 
audience  throw  up  his  hat  with  delight  that  he  were  free  from  such 
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complications  and  restrictions.  He  has  been  complaining  that  much 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  excess  profits  returns,  income  tax  re- 
turns, and  other  intricate  legislation  imposed  upon  him  by  a  war 
Congress.  He  doesn't  know  the  restrictions,  the  limitations,  and  the 
complications  imposed  upon  one  who  is  actively  placed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  their  spokesman  and 
their  administrator.  But  the  time  has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
of  us,  when  there  should  be  wiser  legislation  than  that  which  now 
exists. 

A  low  tariff  law  prevails.  It  has  been  on  the  statute  books  ever 
since  1912.  It  is  still  in  operation.  Imports  from  foreign  countries 
are  increasing  in  very  port  in  the  United  States,  While  trades  condi- 
tins  are  changing  somewhat,  and  silk  is  displacing  cotton  in  the  matter 
of  hosiery,  and  wool  is  still  holding  its  place  as  a  raw  material  for  the 
cloth  garments  we  wear,  they  are  manufacturing  upon  the  other  side, 
not  that  we  do  not  wish  them  to  take  our  raw  material  in  the  larger 
quantities,  but  that  we  wish,  if  they  are  to  become  busy  over  there, 
prosperous  because  of  the  money  we  may  be  lending  them,  nationally 
or  otherwise,  prosperous,  not  restricting,  because  we  are  buying  their 
bonds  and  taking  the  money  out  of  the  United  States,  prosperous  be- 
cause they've  got  to  work^at  last  got  to  work.  They  are  opening  up 
their  mills  and  factories,  and  their  commissions  are  coming  here  to 
investigate  our  conditions.  Now  they  pass  through  this  city  from 
time  to  time  on  their  tours  of  inquiry ;  they  are  going  into  the  business 
here  and  there.  There  should  be  some  signal  thrown  to  the  tradesmen 
here,  some  legal  signal  that  they  can  go  as  far  with  respect  to  competi- 
tion here,  or  a  continuance  of  district  conditions  may  be  expected  in 
the  United  States.  Hosiery  is  coming  in.  You  make  hosiery.  Knit 
goods  are  coming  in.  You  make  knit  goods.  Of  course  you  make 
them  from  the  raw  material  that  our  competitors  elsewhere  make  them 
from.  The  question  is — shall  we  have  that  kind  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States  which  will  have  an  eye  to  the  continuance  of  great 
business  activities  here,  and  which  shall,  all  things  being  equal  other- 
wise with  respect  to  finance  and  with  respect  to  wages,  have  an  eye  a 
little  bit  to  the  welfare  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  just  a 
little  bit  over  those  of  competitors  abroad,  who  would  take  away  the 
American  market?     (Applause.) 

You  know  more  about  trade  conditions,  of  course,  than  the  mayor  of 
a  city,  because  you  are  more  directly  interested,  but  it  happens  that  it 
was  our  privilege  to  study  these  questions  to  a  certain  extent  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  out  of  those  studies  have  come  certain  fixed  views 
with  respect  to  our  ability  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We  cannot  forever  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  support  or  the  maintenance  of  the  business  of  our 
competitors ;  and  we  will  expect  to  thrive  and  be  prosperous  here.    Get 
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rid  of  any  of  the  hamstringing  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  today, 
some  of  the  unnecessary  commissions  that  prevail  because  we  are  still 
technically  at  war  with  Germany.  Get  rid  of  some  of  these  barriers 
that  have  obstructed  trade,  and  that  still  hold  us  upon  a  war  basis,  and 
let  competition  have  full  sway  again  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
encouragement  of  regulatory  laws,  that  look  to  the  development  of 
American  trade  and  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  here,  whether  it 
be  in  North  or  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  or  in  Tennessee,  or  in 
Mississippi,  or  in  the  New  England  States,  or  in  this  splendid  old 
"Keystone  State" — Pennsylvania.  Such  legislation  is  promised.  It 
should  be  watched  with  care,  of  course.  Business  interests  should 
speak  out  to  the  members  of  their  national  legislature  in  order  that  they 
may  know  whether  their  proposed  legislation  is  wise  or  otherwise ;  and 
I  have  simply  made  this  reference  because  I  happen  to  know  that 
within  the  next  few  weeks  bills  will  come  out  in  the  Congfress  of  the 
United  States  that  will  require  the  greatest  care,  the  best  thought,  and 
the  most  deliberate  attention  of  the  business  men  of  the  nation. 

We  have  permitted  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  get  by  without 
careful  watching  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Many  enactments  have 
Ijeen  made  that  may  or  may  not  be  for  the  public  welfare.  Some  of 
them  may  have  been  a  matter  of  design.  This  happens  in  every  State 
where  the  people  themselves  are  not  watchful,  and  it  does  seem  to  have 
been  a  fault  of  the  American  people  since  the  close  of  the  War  that  by 
reason  of  the  maze  in  which  they  found  themselves,  the  entanglement 
and  the  conflicts  which  arose  as  a  consequence  of  the  War,  the  desire 
to  hold  on  to  that  which  men  had,  and  to  further  it,  not  knowing  what 
was  to  come,  left  us  all  in  something  of  a  maze;  so  that  those  who 
may  have  designing  legislation  have  to  a  certain  extent  had  full  swing, 
and  unwisdom  frequently  has  taken  the  place  of  wisdom,  simply  be- 
cause the  citizens  and  the  business  men  have  been  attending  to  their 
own  affairs  and  trying  to  safeguard  them  and  have  not  been  alert  to 
the  general  conditions  surrounding  them. 

It  might  be  wise,  before  this  convention  closes,  to  consider  carefully 
this  matter  of  national  legislation,  which  is  fraught  with  so  much  of 
good  or  ill  to  the  great  business  interests,  and  particularly  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  come  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  per- 
tinently referred  to  by  your  Chairman  as  an  historic  city,  and  it  is  an 
historic  city.  You  may  not  be  so  much  interested  in  its  history  as  you 
are  in  the  affairs  that  brought  you  here  to  commune  with  each  other. 
But  you  can  draw  inspiration  from  those  things  which  you  will  see, 
if  you  take  the  time  to  visit,  while  you  are  in  Philadelphia.  Be  not 
swayed  by  the  small  things  you  read  in  the  newspapers  about  local 
conditions  and  matters  of  no  special  concern.    But  do  give  attention 
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and  heed  to  the  great  heart  of  this  city,  the  real,  the  pure,  the  American 
heart,  the  heart  of  a  people  that  beats  warm  towards  the  people  of 
every  State,  because  out  of  this  city  came  the  beginnings  of  the  sayings 
that  are  great  throughout  the  United  States. 

You  may  boast  in  the  Southern  tier,  as  you  justly  do,  of  your  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  and  of  the  purity  which  you  demand  for  it.  You  may 
boast  out  yonder  in  the  great  and  bounding  West  of  your  splendid 
congests;  and  up  yonder  in  New  England,  with  your  acumen  and  your 
cleverness  and  your  fine  patriotism,  you  may  boast  of  your  heritages; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed, written  by  a  Virginian,  when  we  were  standing  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  there  was  no  North  and  no  South,  as  there 
should  be  no  North  and  no  South  now !  (Applause.)  And  here  dele- 
gates of  the  various  States  coming  first  to  old  Carpenter's  Hall,  which 
stands  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  and  Washington  presiding  at  the  first 
conference — a  waterways  conference  at  the  time,  to  be  sure,  that  led  on 
finally  to  the  Continental  Congress  which  finally  in  course  gave  to  the 
world  a  constitution  which  even  the  great  Gladstone  proclaimed  the 
finest  piece  of  man-made  legislation  ever  striken  off  by  the  hand  of  man. 
There  have  been  those  who  dallied  with  the  Constitution  in  recent  years. 
As  our  population  and  its  nature  have  been  changing  somewhat  and 
those  with  other  views  have  been  coming  into  our  midst,  occasionally 
expressions  derogatory  to  our  institutions  find  their  way  into  print  or 
are  given  utterance  in  the  secret  conclaves.  But  that  old  Constitution 
stands  as  wholesome  as  the  day  it  was  first  pronounced,  and  as  much  a 
charge  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and  Washingfton  and  of  Arizona  and  of 
New  Mexico  as  it  is  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  New  Eng- 
land or  of  the  South.  We  can  come  together,  all  of  us,  in  Philadelphia, 
without  a  feeling  of  State  or  sectional  lines.  We  can  come  here  and 
look  at  the  Independence  Hall  where  these  historic  documents  were 
framed  and  announced,  and  lay  our  hand  upon  the  old  Liberty  Bell, 
which  is  as  much  yours  it  is  ours.  And  if  you  think  these  things  over, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  in  the  days  when  they  were  wrought  there  were 
none  of  the  conveniences  that  prevail  today,  and  men  labored  harder 
and  by  the  tallow  dip  where  today  we  have  the  electric  light,  and  that  they 
w rough  by  hand  while  we  use  today  the  modern  contrivances  of  great 
banking  houses  and  counting  rooms  and  large  officies  and  sky-scraping 
buildings ;  bearing  in  mind  the  conveniences  of  modem  times,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  comparison  with  those  days,  when  it  took  Lafayette  thirty- 
two  days  to  travel  from  the  South  Carolina  coast  line  where  he  handed, 
to  present  himself  to  the  Philadelphia  Continental  Congress,  and  four 
days  for  the  courier  to  bring  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown  to  the  Congress  here  assembled ;  putting  yourself  in  their 
place,  and  remembering  today  that  you  can  take  the  telephone  in  Phila- 
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delphia  and  listen  to  the  beating  of  the  waves  upon  the  Seal  Rocks  at 
San  Francisco — ^you  probably  will  be  inspired  with  the  thought  that 
all  this  was  not  done  that  our  happiness  and  satisfaction  might  be 
insured,  but  that  we  are  destined  for  higher  things,  and  that,  when  the 
maze  into  which  we  found  ourselves  fallen  as  the  aftermath  of  the 
War  shall  have  cleared  away  like  mist  before  the  sun,  our  old  flag,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  will  inspire  us  to  go  on  in  business,  in  State  lines,  in 
national  movements,  until  we  are  again  restored  to  normal  Those 
things  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  those  things  for  which  our 
men  went  across  to  the  other  side  to  sustain,  have  been  preserved  in 
all  their  honor  and  in  all  their  dignity  and  in  all  their  glory.  The 
United  States  cannot  go  back.  Business  must  return.  The  normal 
will  soon  be  here.  Then  when  we  forget  a  little  bit  of  self  and  this 
infernal  grasping  disposition  that  has  risen  to  tear  to  pieces  during  the 
war,  perhaps  we  will  find  the  mills  turning  again,  and  men  employed 
in  the  mills  returning  to  reason,  and  the  men  who  operate  the  mills 
continuing  to  do  justice  as  in  the  good  old  days. 

Welcome  to  Philadelphia,  gentlemen.  Thrice  welcome!  Our  insti- 
tutions are  open  to  you.  You  may  find  inspiration  in  them.  We  trust 
you  will  visit  them  and  that  your  coming  to  Philadelphia  may  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  pleasure,  and  that  you  will  leave  us  only  to 
think  better  of  the  people  and  of  the  institutions  of  this  great  city. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  In  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  welcome  and  the  words  of  wisdom  from  Mayor  Moore, 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  we  will  have  a  response  from  Gen. 
L.  D.  Tyson,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers.  I  pre- 
sent General  Tyson  of  Tennessee.     (Applause.) 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
By  Gen.  L.  D.  Ty§on,  of  Tennessee,  Vice-Presii«nt 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  hehalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  I 
desire  to  thank  the  Mayor  of  this  great  and  historic  city  for  the  words 
of  welcome  which  he  has  extended  to  us.  He  has  made  us  feel  at  home 
here  in  this  great  and  historic  city.  Philadelphia  has  a  distinction  that 
no  other  city  in  the  world  has,  a  distinction  that  endears  it  to  the  heart 
of  every  man  who  loves  his  country,  who  loves  his  fellowmen,  and  who 
loves  liberty.  Here  it  was,  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
that  there  was  a  new  conception  of  life  born  into  the  world ;  and  when 
the  old  Liberty  Bell  rang  out  the  glad  tidings  that  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence  has  been  made  to  the  world,  from  that  hour  down  to 
this  glad  day  a  new  life  and  a  new  hope  has  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  and  the  women  not  only  of  our  own  country  but  of  all  the  world. 
And  it  was  but  fitting  that  this  great  Declaration  should  be  given  to 
the  world  in  this  old  city,  which  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  whose 
motto  was  brotherly  love  and  justice  and  mercy,  and  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men. 

I  would  have  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  those  of  you  who  are  here 
present  from  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  to  know  that  we  are  not 
strangers  to  Philadelphia.  We  have  known  your  people  all  the  days  of 
our  business  life.  This  is  known  as  the  greatest  textile  city  perhaps 
in  the  United  States.  We  know  what  great  business  men  you  have, 
what  wonderful  visionaries;  and  we  know  that  you  have  some  of  the 
best  business  men  and  some  of  the  most  honorable  to  be  found  in  our 
great  country.  It  was  but  natural,  having  had  these  opportunities  to 
know  you,  that  we  should,  in  selecting  a  city  for  this  g^r^at  jubilee — this 
great  silver  jubilee  of  our  association — that  we  should  come  to  this 
great  city. 

We  have  been  in  existence  now — this  association  has — for  some 
twenty-five  years.  That  is  not  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  the  world,  but 
it  is  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  life  of  an  association ;  and 
from  the  very  time  that  this  association  started  out  it  has  grown  in 
membership  and  in  usefulness  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
membership  and  the  greatest  in  usefulness  of  any  association  of  indus- 
try in  the  great  United  States  of  America;  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
that  fact. 

We  have  come  to  this  city  for  another  reason.  This  was  the  home 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  knew  practically  everything  as  you  know. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  people  north  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line 
thought  that  they  had  nearly  everything,  and  that  the  South  knew  very 
little,  especially  perhaps  in  manufacturing.  And  that  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  an  old  negro  in  Tennessee,  who,  during  the  days  of  pros- 
perity under  Woodrow  Wilson,  went  to  Chicago  to  get  high  wages. 
He  went  up  there,  and  he  got  very  high  wages  for  a  time.  This  old 
man's  name  was  Washington.  We  called  him  affectionately  "Wash." 
He  got  up  there,  and  after  the  second  day  of  last  November,  things 
began  to  come  down,  as  you  know,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was 
out  of  a  job.  The  old  man  waited  for  things  to  get  better,  and  they 
did  not  get  any  better,  and  he  lost  about  all  of  his  money.  He  was 
walking  down  the  street  one  day,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
a  pocketbook  lying  on  the  sidewalk;  and  in  telling  about  this  to  one 
of  his  old  friends  in  Tennessee,  he  said,  "Marse  John,  I  tells  you  I  done 
saw  dat  pocketbook.  He  was  lyin'  right  on  de  sidewalk.  It  was  de 
fines'  pocketbook  I  ever  seen  in  mah  life.    Nobody  paid  and  'ten shun 
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to  it.  I  picks  it  up,  and  opens  it  up,  an'  finds  a  fohtun'fifteen  dollahs 
an'  seventy-five  cents,  jes  enough  to  take  me  back  to  Tenn-see.  I 
boarded  a  street  car  right  away,  and  I  went  along  a  little  while,  and — 
you  know  dose  people  up  d'er — dey  knows  evryting.  An'  de  conductor 
calls  out  *Monroe!*  An'  all  de  Mr.  Monroes  gets  up  and  walks  right 
out  of  de  car.  And  purty  soon  he  calls  out  'Madison!'  And  all  de 
Mr.  Madisons  gets  right  up  and  walks  out  of  de  cai*.  Nex*  he  calls 
out  'Jefferson!'  an'  all  de  Mr.  Jefferson  gets  up  and  walks  out.  An' 
den  dat  conductor  shouts  out  'Wash'ton  I'  An'  I  sad,  'Dat's  me !'  An' 
me  an'  all  the  Wash'tons  we  walks  out.  Den"  he  says,  "I  walks  right 
out  on  de  street  a  little  ways  and  a  white  lady  comes  right  to  me  an*  she 
says,  Tse  lookin'  foh  Fifteen  Seventy-five  Wash'ton!'  (Laughter.) 
"An' "  he  says,  "Ah  knows  dat  was  me,  and  Ah  had  dat  fifteen  dollahs 
an'  seventy-five  cents ;  and  I  said,  "Heah  it  is,  lady !  Heah  it  is !'  Oh, 
yas  suh"  he  said,  "Marse  John,  dem  Yankees  knows  evrything!" 
(Laughter.) 

And  so  it  is  we  have  come  up  here  to  Philadelphia,  the  fountain 
source  of  everything.  This  is  the  fountain  source  of  independence, 
textile,  and  everything.  So  we  have  come  here  in  this  great  Jubilee, 
our  twenty-fifth  year,  to  learn  something  about  the  people  and  some- 
thing from  the  people  that  know  everything. 

As  you  know,  twenty-five  years  ago,  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
South  was  not  very  great,  but  it  is  today,  as  you  know,  the  greatest 
industry  in  all  that  great  expense  of  country  from  Virginia  to  Texas. 
And  here  in  this  historic  city,  this  great  old  Philadelphia,  where  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  promulgated,  I  wish  to  say  that,  while 
t?he  raising  of  cotton  may  have  been  partly,  because  of  visiting  and 
foisting  negro  slavery  of  the  South,  the  greatest  single  factor  in  elevat- 
ing the  poor  white  people  of  the  South  and  making  them  independent, 
has  been  the  manufacture  of  cotton.     (Applause.) 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  labor  conditions  in  the  South, 
about  child  labor,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  in  my  judgment  the  greatest 
blessings  that  the  poor  people  of  the  South  have  ever  had  have  been 
the  fact  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  have  given  them  permanent  and 
constant  employment.  (Applause.)  They  have  done  wonders  for  the 
South;  they  have  elevated  labor,  not  only  white  labor  but  negro  labor 
because  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cotton  manufacturers,  labor  would  have 
been  so  plentiful  in  the  South  that  the  remuneration  would  have  been 
very  poor  indeed.  But  we  have  done  wonderfully  in  welfare  work  in 
providing  good  schools  and  good  homes  and  good  working  conditions, 
and  they  have  set  a  pace  that  all  the  industrial  plants  of  the  South 
have  been  compelled  to  come  to,  and  in  that  way  they  have  done  won- 
derful work.  And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  in  my  judgment,  there 
are  no  people  in  this  country  in  industrial  work  that  are  working  under 
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better  cdnditions,  when  everything  is  considered,  that  they  get  more 
value  for  their  work  than  do  the  men  and  the  women  who  are  working 
in  the  textile  plants  of  the  South,  (Applause.)  And  I  know  that 
every  one  of  you  men  who  are  in  this  great  association  who  come  from 
the  South  are  glad  of  this  fact  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  that,  but 
here  in  this  great  city  I  think  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  it  should 
be  stated. 

Now  this  is  a  day  of  associations.  It  is  a  time  for  co-operation ;  it  is 
a  time  for  getting  togeter.  There  never  was  a  time,  my  friends,  when 
it  was  more  necessary  for  all  the  industrial  associations,  and  all  of  the 
associations  of  other  kinds  should  get  together  and  co-operate  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  out  of  this  great  business  depression  in  which  we 
are  nOw.  We  are  co-operating.  We  are  getting  together.  But  we  are 
not  doing  as  much  of  it  as  we  ought  to  do,  or  as  we  must  do,  if  we 
would  get  the  coimtry  back  upon  a  normal  basis. 

We  are  here  today  on  an  important  mission,  a  most  important  mis- 
sion, because  there  never  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  such  a  great  busi- 
ness depression  as  we  are  facing  today,  and  in  these  conditions  let  us 
think  of  what  we  had  one  year  and  a  half  ago.  At  that  time  we  had 
the  greatest  properity  every  known.  Every  mill  in  the  country  was 
running  full  time,  many  of  them  running  day  and  night.  Labor  was 
getting  the  highest  wage  ever  known.  The  railroads  were  not  able  to 
handle  the  freight.  Business  was  at  its  very  height.  And  what  do 
we  see  today?  Stagnation,  depression,  discouragement,  ever>'where. 
with  the  mills  shut  down,  prices  lowest  ever  known  perhaps,  with  the 
railroads  finding  it  impossible  to  pay  even  their  ordinary  payrolls  in 
many  instances;  dividends  being  cut  or  passed;  box  cars  lining  the 
siding  tracks  everywhere;  with  Europe  unable  to  pay  her  debts;  and 
with  stagnation  and  bankruptcy  facing  the  whole  world.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  my  friends,  we  are  met  here,  and  it  behooves  us  to  take 
a  counter-step  now,  and  see  if  we  cannot  do  something  to  aid  in  bring- 
ing back  normalcy  in  business. 

Our  business  men  have  not,  in  every  instance,  done  their  duty,  in 
all  probability.  They  have  not  realized  the  necessity  of  lowering  their 
prices  or  of  doing  business.  And  laboring  men  have  not  done  heir 
part.  We  cannot  get  back  to  normalcy  until  both  business  men  and 
laboring  men  are  willing  to  do  their  part.  But  I  want  to  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  laboring  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  in  the 
textile  plants  of  the  South,  have  done  their  part  in  accepting  the  wage 
cuts,  and  we  ought  to  commend  them  for  it.  They  have,  in  every 
instance,  where  it  has  come  under  my  notice,  without  a  murmur — 
they  have  taken  the  reductions  that  were  necessary  in  order  that  the 
manufacturies  might  be  able  to  run.  The  textile  industry  has  been 
harder  hit,  I  believe,  than  any  other  industry  in  the  whole  country. 
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I  saw  a  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  the  other  day,  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  there  had  been  greater  depression  in  textile  than  in  any 
other  commodities,  and  that  in  the  month  of  April  forty-nine  per  cent 
of  all  of  the  failures  in  this  country  were  in  the  textile  industry  alone. 
Now  that  is  an  awful  showing,  a  terrible  showing,  and  one  that  we 
should  do  what  we  can  to  remedy. 

The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  spoke  about  governments  and  what  they 
could  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  heard  the  slogan  that  we  have 
had  too  much  government  in  busness  and  too  little  business  in  govcm- 
men.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us 
to  get  back  on  a  normal  basis  until  the  Government  does  its  part 
There  are  some  things  which  must  be  done. 

The  Mayor  spoke  of  the  tariff.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anybody  in  this  country  who  does  not  believe  a  tariff 
is  necessary.  The  Democrats  believe  in  a  tariff,  as  do  the  Republicans, 
But  this  tariff,  when  it  is  put  on  loosely,  improperly  adjusted,  is  hurt- 
ful. This  work  must  be  done  by  experts.  ^I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  we  have  an  expert  in  our  association,  and  a  man  that  wc 
are  looking  to  to  see  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  this  country  and 
especially  of  the  South  have  their  just  dues,  and  that  is  the  person  of 
our  friend,  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer.  (Applause.)  With  him  at  the 
helm,  I  feel  that  the  American  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  is 
going  to  be  well  represented,  and  that  the  country,  as  well  as  the  cotton 
manufacturers,  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of.  And  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that. 

Now,  then,  the  next  question  is  taxation.  That's  got  to  be  done  by 
the  Government.  We  cannot. help  that.  That's  a  thing  that  they  have 
to  handle,  and  that's  got  to  be  taken  care  of  properly. 

And  not  only  that,  but  we  must  stand  firmly  by  our  allies  in  this 
great  war,  and  we  must  do  our  part  towards  compelling  Germany  to 
pay  the  reparations  which  she  has  agreed  to  pay,  and  to  continue  to  pay 
them.     (Applause.) 

And  there  must  be  an  adjustment  of  labor  conditions.  There  must  be 
a  lowering  of  wages;  and  not  only  a  lowering  of  wages,  my  friends, 
but  the  head  officers — from  the  heads  down  they  must  cut  their  salaries 
just  as  they  cut  the  wages  of  their  employees. 

And  we  must  have  a  lowering  of  commodities ;  and  we  must  not  expect 
large,  if  any,  profits,  in  the  future,  for  a  long  time. 

With  these  things  adjusted,  and  with  a  conference  for  disarmament — 
because  I  believe  that  if  the  countries  of  the  world  were  to  come 
together  and  agree  upon  a  disarmament,  our  taxation  would  be  very 
greatly  reduced — all  the  world  will  be  better. 

With  these  readjustments  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  a  proper 
courage  on  the  part  of  our  people,  we  should  not  go  forward,  and  the 
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wheels  of  progress  begin  to  turn.  I  know  they  will  turn  slowly  at 
first,  but  I  believe  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  get  back,  and  that 
this  country  will  be  as  prosperous  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 

The  greatest  problems  of  the  day,  in  my  judgment,  are  distribution 
and  credits.  We  have  got  to  look  for  markets  everywhere,  and  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  this 
tremendous  debt  upon  us,  made  by  the  great  war — in  comparison  with 
other  debts  it  is  small,  and  our  people  have  such  a  tremendous  force, 
such  tremendous  ability,  that  I  know  that  they  are  not  going  to  allow  a 
small  matter  like  this  to  depress  them.  We  are  going  to  get  behind  busi- 
ness, and  we  are  going  forward,  and  we  are  going  to  succeed,  because 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its  people  never  have  failed  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  undertaking  that  they  have  entered  upon.     (Applause.) 

I  believe  that  we  have  produced  far  beyond  what  we  thought  we  could 
do.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  said  we  did  not  produce,  or  there 
was  not  production.  But  it  seems  now  that  we  were  producing  far 
beyond  anything  that  we  knew.  It  seems  that  we  have  produced  more 
than  we  could  consume,  more  than  the  world  is  able  to  pay  for.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  if  we  could  arrange  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  could  be  proper  distribution,  that  there  would  be  a  market 
for  everything  that  everybody  in  the  world  could  produce.  But  9  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  in  a  scientific  way,  and  I 
believe  that  that  is  one  of  the  g^rcatest  problems  of  the  age,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  America,  that  we  should  study  the  question  of 
distribution  and  markets.  That's  a  great  problem,  and  we  will  never 
be  able  to  prosper  as  we  should  until  it  is  properly  solved. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  may  have  presented  a  little  of  a  pessimistic 
view  to  you,  but  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  believe  if  we  have  this 
courage  that  I  spoke  about  and  go  forward  as  we  should,  that  we  will 
soon  be  back  to  normalcy;  and  whenever  I  think  of  being  pessimistic, 
whenever  I  begin  to  get  a  little  pessimistic,  and  think  of  the  condition 
of  our  country,  I  begin  to  contrast  our  own  condition  with  that  of  our 
allies  in  the  late  war.  When  I  think  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
how  they  fought  this  terrible  war  for  four  long  and  terrible  years,  and 
how  they  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  fought  on,  and  yet 
when  they  thought  that  any  day  the  end  might  come ;  and  when  I  think 
of  how  we  found  them  there  in  May,  1918,  when  America  had  at  last 
gotten  into  the  war,  and  when  they  were  watching  for  other  Americans 
to  come,  and  yet  they  fought  on  and  on,  and  thus  saved  the  freedom  of 
the  world;  and  when  I  think  of  the  great  victory,  gloriously  and 
heavenly  as  it  is,  and  I  think  of  France,  with  her  great  and  beautiful 
provinces  devastated,  with  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  of  her 
heroic  sons  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with  three  millions  more 
ruined  and  maimed  forever,  with  a  debt  of  forty  billions  of  dollars 
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Upon  her,  one-half  of  all  her  national  wealth ;  and  when  I  think  further 
of  the  fact  that  she  could  not  and  has  not  yet  got  the  reparations  from 
Germany  which  are  justly  due  her,  and  yet  how  she  stands  like  the  eternal 
hills,  determined  that  justice  shall  be  given  her,  and  with  what  courage 
she  is  going  forward  under  these  great  and  trying  conditions;  and 
when  I  think  of  Great  Britain,  that  little  island  across  the  seas,  whose 
sons  fought  by  the  side  of  the  French,  and  who  lost  almost  as  much  in 
this  war  as  did  the  French ;  and  when  I  think  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
got  a  debt  almost  twice  as  great  as  ours,  with  only  one-fourth  of  the 
national  resources;  and  when  I  think  yet  she  sends  her  business  men 
all  over  the  world  and  challenges  us  at  every  point,  she  flies  her  flag  upon 
every  sea,  she  stands  four  square  to  all  the  world,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  she  has  anarchy  and  civil  war  and  srikes  at  home,  and 
yet  asks  no  quarter;  and  when  I  think  again  of  these  great  United 
States  of  America  and  what  we  did  in  that  great  war  and  how  we 
came  in  and  finally  settled  the  war;  and  when  I  think  that  we  are  yet 
the  greatest  and  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  with  twenty  times  as 
many  resources  as  we  have  national  debts,  with  peace  at  home  and 
practically  peace  abroad — I  can  but  think  that  our  condition  as  compared 
with  theirs,  is  still  like  the  rainbow  of  promise;  and  that  we  still  hold 
in  ^ur  hands  Aladdin's  Lamp,  and  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  rub  it,  in 
order  that  we  may  bring  back  prosperity.  And  no  American,  really, 
with  the  name,  would  dare  to  say  that  he  is  a  pessimist  under  these 
conditions ;  and  while  his  heart  will  swell  with  pride  and  his  soul  mount 
with  joy  that  his  country  is  under  such  favorable  conditions,  his  heart 
will  bleed  for  our  allies  across  the  sea.  With  such  examples  of  forti- 
tude and  courage  as  they  have  been  to  us,  my  friends,  I  say,  as  the 
representatives  of  one  of  the  prime  industries  of  the  world,  and  as 
members  of  this  association,  that  has  done  so  much  for  our  country, 
let  us  go  forward  with  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands  and  courageous 
minds,  and  do  our  part  to  lead  the  way  that  shall  bring  back  peace  and 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  our  geat  country.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Before  proceeding  further 
with  the  program*  of  speeches  and  addresses,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  announcements.      ^ 

First,  I  will  announce  the  Nominations  Committee :  Arthur 
J.  Draper,  Chairman,  of  North  Carolina;  James  D.  Hammett, 
of  South  Carolina ;  W.  J.  Vereen,  of  Georgia. 

The  next  is  the  Committee  on  Resolutions :  Samuel  F.  Pat- 
terson, of  North  Carolina,  Chairman;  B.  E.  Geer,  of  South 
Carolina ;  John  A.  Law,  of  South  Carolina,  and  J.  JD.  Massey, 
of  Georgia.     Anyone  who  has  resolutions  which  they  wish 
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introduced  or  to  be  introduced  at  this  session,  will  please  hand 
them  in  during  the  day  to  Mr.  Patterson,  Chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

We  have  the  afternoon  session  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
We  have  with  us  for  the  afternoon  two  addresses  which  I  feel 
everyone  present  will  enjoy.  I  therefore  hope  that  all  will  be 
in  their  seats  promptly  at  3  o'clock,  so  we  can  begin  on  time. 

After  the  afternoon  session  adjourns,  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  our  Board  of  Governors  in  the  room  adjoining  outside. 

Is  Mr.  Blythe  present?  Mr.  Bl)rthe  wishes  to  make  some 
announcements  regarding  the  program  of  entertainment  for 
the  ladies.    We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Blythe. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  T.  Ashby  Blythe,  Chairman  of  Local  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements,  made  various  announcements,  fol- 
lowed by  applause. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  continuing  the  announce- 
ments, makes  further  announcements  with  regard  to  the  Ban- 
quet and  Friday  Morning  Session. 

The  next  on  the  program  of  the  morning.  During  the  past 
years  of  our  manufacturing  in  the  Sputh,  we  have  been  so 
busy  looking  after  our  domestic  trade  that  we  have  overlooked 
most  largely  our  foreign  trade.  In  times  like  this  we  can  real- 
ize that  we  would  rather  have  two  strings  to  our  bow  than 
one.  Therefore,  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  will  be  most 
interesting  to  every  one  present.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
Mexico,  Africa,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  a  mining  engi- 
neer, and  in  the  study  of  foreign  trade  and  relations.  He  can 
easily  qualify  as  our  greatest  expert,  not  only  on  metallurgy, 
but  on  foreign  trade  as  well.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting 
Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond,  of  Washington.    (Applause.) 

FOREIGN  TRADE 
By  Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hammond  prefaced  the  reading  of  his  paper  by  stating  that  he 
would  not  consider  it  any  mark  of  disrespect  if  the  members  should 
leave  to  view  the  various  scenes  of  interest  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city.    He  suggested  that  they  might  leave  Hall  at 
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the  present  time,  "while  the  going  is  good."   .Mr.  Hammond  thereupon 
spoke  as  follows : 

A  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade,  in  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  potential  resources  of  the  nation,  is  the  realiza- 
tion by  our  people  that  the  subject  is  not  one  of  merely  of  academic 
interest ;  nor  is  it  sectional  in  scope. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  spirit  of  provincialism  that  was  manifest 
throughout  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  war,  and  again 
develop  the  unity  of  purpose  stimulated  by  patriotic  sentiment  after 
America  had  become  a  participant  in  the  great  conflict* 

We  must  realize  clearly  the  interdependence  of  the  mdustries  of  the 
country;  that  every  class  and  every  individual  of  the  community  will 
be  benefitted  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  greater  or  less — but  always  in 
a  significant  degree,  through  the  increased  general  prosperity  resulting 
from  the  expansion  of  our  overseas  trade. 

Only  through  the  appreciation  of  this  community  of  interest  and  the 
resultant  co-operation  of  all  the  people  of  the  nation  will  it  be  possible 
to  secure  that  governmental  action  essential  to  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tages, under  which  the  citizens  of  a  democratic  form  of  government 
often  suffer  compared  with  the  subjects  of  monarchies,  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  mobilization  of  their  national  resources. 

The  extraordinary  expansion  of  Germany's  foreign  commerce  during 
the  few  decades  prior  to  the  war  was,  in  a  very  large  measure,  due  to 
patenialistic  laws  which  aimed  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  in  the 
productivity  of  her  home  industries,  and  to  provide  unremiting  govern- 
mental, financial  and  diplomatic  assistance  in  commercial  penetration 
into  foreign  markets. 

The  political  soil  of  our  country  is  not  congenial  to  economic  develop- 
ment through  such  extreme  paternalism.  But  we  have  inclined  too 
much,  I  think,  in  our  individualism  to  the  theory  of  laissezfaire. 

With  respect  to  foreign  trade,  our  problems  are  not  like  those  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  South  America.  We  cannot  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  any  other  nation.  If  we  would  succeed,  we  must  lead.  Our 
economic  position  is  as  unique  as  is  our  geographic  position. 

In  1913  the  exports  of  the  United  States  almost  equalled  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  were  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  Germany.  We 
had  attained  this  commanding  position  in  the  world's  export  trade  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  efforts  to  extend  our  foreign  markets  had 
been  but  desultory;  that  we  were  handicapped  by  inadequate  banking 
and  transportation  facilities,  and  lacked  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
in  many  ways  to  their  nationals  by  the  governments  of  our  competitors. 

Our  success  under  these  adverse  conditions  evidences  the  remarkable 
potentiality  of  the  United  States  in  this  field  of  commercial  activity 
and  of  the   inherent  capability  to  become   eventually  the  dominating 
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factor  in  the  world's  commerce.  T<?e  war  has  given  us  an  unexpected 
handicap  over  every  other  nation  of  the  world.  Our  foreign  commerce 
has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  in  many  lines  we  have  almost 
nK>nopolized  world  trade.  This  advantage  came  to  us  through  the 
temporary  weakness  of  our  competitors;  not  through  our  own  efforts 
alone — and  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  we  shall  hold  all  the  mar- 
kets we  now  control. 

Irrespective  of  the  renewed  efforts  of  our  competitors  now  relieved 
from  the  inexorable  demands  of  war,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  command 
all  the  foreign  markets  that  we  require,  and  all  that  we  can  develop 
in  a  healthy  way.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  capitalize  our  inherent 
potentialities.  No  matter  what  efforts  our  compettors  may  make,  we 
can  meet  them  and  beat  them  if  we  would  but  protect  our  incomparable 
home  market,  while  developing  on  sound  principles  those  foreign  mar- 
kets which  offer  natural  and  permanent  outlets  for  our  surplus  goods. 

America  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  which  possesses  and  has 
developed  to  the  point  of  availabOity,  the  greater  part  of  the  raw 
materials  essential  to  her  industries.  According  to  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  United  States  in  1913  contributed  to  the  world's 
total  more  than  64%  of  its  phosphate,  42%  of  sulphur,  38%  of  coal, 
37%  of  zinc,  35%  of  iron,  34%  of  lead,  30%  of  silver,  19%  of  gold,  and 
20%  of  salt.  We  are  producing  70%  of  the  world's  output  of  oil, 
whereas  we  consume  nearly  80%. 

The  resources  thus  developed  are  the  cornerstone  of  our  great  indus- 
trial structure — the  basis  of  our  economic  independence — and  they  must 
be  protected.  There  must  be  no  internationalism  in  this  phase  of  our 
economic  policy. 

The  real  cause  of  our  present  business  depression  is  the  unstable, 
economic  equilibrium  in  Europe,  and  there  will  be  no  radical  change 
for  the  better  until  this  condition  is  remedied. 

The  settlement  of  the  reparation  issue  with  Germany — if  the  settle- 
ment is  indeed  definitive — will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  present  credit 
stringency  in  Europe.  But  until  there  is  a  proper  readjustment  and 
stabilization  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
long  time  credits,  there  will  be  no  revival  of  foreign  commerce  that 
will;  in  an  large  measure,  be  of  universal  benefit. 

The  present  situation  in  the  world  trade  is  an  interesting  economic 
paradox. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  the  anomalous  situation  of  great  har- 
vests, a  large  surplus  of  American  products  of  industry,  unparalleled 
capacity  of  production,  and  world  markets  piteously,  though  futilely, 
demanding  our  surplus  goods  It  would  avail  us  little  in  view  of  the 
European  situation  to  resume  at  this  time  our  industrial  activities  to 
the  utmost  capacity;  indeed,  the  reaction  would  be  to  aggravate  the 
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very  condition  under  which  we  suffer  today;  i.  e.,  congested  markets. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  from  a  consideration  of  these  facts  is  that 
we  must  become  identified  with  the  solution  of  the  great  economic 
problems  of  Europe,  which  are,  after  all,  world  problems. 

What  \  shall  say  today,  however,  does  not  relate  so  much  to  present 
expediency  as  to  the  development  of  our  fpreig^n  trade  when  conditions 
are  more  normal — which  will  be  after  we  shall  have  passed  through 
the  present  commercial  crisis,  by  which  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  our  nation  is  affected. 

After  the  period  of  reconstruction  in  Europe  and  when  conditions 
become  normal,  America  cannot  depend  upon  Europe's  market  to  ab- 
sorb a  large  part  of  her  surplus  products.  If  England  permanently 
adopts  and  extends  the  principle  of  the  protective  tariff — ^and  this  I 
believe  will  be  the  case — as  the  basis  of  preferential  tariffs  with  her 
colonies  and  dependencies,  America  will  find  her  most  imporant  foreign 
markets  seriously  affected. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  nearly  40%  of  our  total 
exports  were  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  almost  equalling 
the  entire  imporations  into  South  America  from  all  nations.  If  Eng- 
land establishes  protection,  Germany  also  will  lose  much  of  her  best 
market;  for  in  the  year  1913,  one-sixth  of  Germany's  exports,  a  large 
part  of  which  were  manufactures,  went  to  England,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  very  considerable  export  trade  with  the  British  colonies. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  over-estimate  the  disabilities 
suffered  by  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  as  a  result  of 
their  war  losses.    Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

France  unquestionably  will  require  most  of  her  strength  and  capital 
for  some  time  to  come  to  rebuild  her  devastated  areas.  Japan  un- 
doubtedly will  attempt  to  make  great  strides  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  in  many  lines  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  her.  In  China,  Manchuria  and  Western  Siberia,  Japan  will  be 
a  formidaHe  commercial  competitor.  Her  textile  plants  are  of  the 
latest  design,  and  while  her  labor  is  less  efficient  than  our  own,  the 
far  lower  wage  scale  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  disparity. 

Germany  driven  from  her  old  markets  under  the  British  flag  will 
finally  regain — in  fact,  is  already  successfully  attempting  to  regain — 
and  enlarge  her  sphere  in  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East.  We 
shall  meet  her  at  every  turn.  Her  agents  will  be  found  in  every 
market  and  their  activities  will  bear  fruit.  In  Germany  we  shall  find 
our  most  formidable  commercial  competitor.  She  may,  however, 
over-reach  herself  financially  in  the  attempt  to  undersell  her  competi- 
tors, in  order  to  destroy  their  markets  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  make  her  profit  after  she  has  secured  the  monopoly  of  the  markets 
in  question. 
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Germany  is  investing  the  credits  derived  from  her  export  trade 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  which  she  converts  into  finished 
products  by  labor  paid  in  depreciated  marks.  This  obviously  gives 
her  an  enormous  competitive  advantage. 

While  England  has  paid  a  tremendous  price  to  carry  on  thie  war, 
it  has  not  all  been  lost  to  her,  for  her  industry  has  been  modernized 
and  she  is  now  far  better  equipped  than  ever  before  to  compete  for 
world  trade.  (I  am  disregarding,  of  course,  the  present  labor  trou- 
bles in  England,  which  are  of  a  temporary  nature.) 

It  will  be  wise  for  America  to  insist  that  funds  obtained  here  be 
expended  here  and  that  they  be  chiefly  used  for  industrial  recon- 
struction; not  for  the  building  of  merchant  marines  to  compete  with 
our  own ;  not  for  military  purposes  unless  defense  becomes  necessary ; 
and  not  for  outlays  that  will  help  foreign  borrowers  to  compete  with 
us  in  distant  markets  by  acquiring  facilities  for  planting  or  distribut- 
ing goods  in  foreign  countries.  Nor  should  we  lend  money  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  our  commercial  rivals  to  obtain  the  monopoly  of 
sources  of  important  raw  material. 

It  is  to  the  so-called  "backward"  nations  of  South  America,  Africa, 
Asia  and  Russia  that  America  must  look  in  the  long  run  for  her 
future  foreign  markets.  These  countries  possess  enormous  natural 
resources,  as  yet  largely  undeveloped,  and,  consequently,  of  little  or  no 
present  value.  Their  people  lack  purchasing  power,  and  having  low 
standards  of  living  feel  but  little  need  of  foreign  goods. 

The  development  of  these  countries  would  involve  the*  expenditure 
of  colossal  sums  of  capital.  Where  is  it  to  come  from?  European 
financial  centers  can  no  longer  provide  it;  the  United  States  can. 
In  developing  new  fiields  of  industrial  activity  in  those  "backward" 
countries,  we  shall  not  only  provide  markets  for  American  products,  but 
for  the  European  exports  as  well.  We  shall  in  that  way  profit  by 
enchancing  the  value  of  European  securities,  which  we  now  hold. 

Our  allies  cannot  repay  these  loans  in  gold.  That  would  be  im- 
possible even  if  it  were  desirable.  And  our  own  industries  would  be 
seriously  affected  if  we  receive  many  of  their  industrial  products  in 
payment  Therefore,  they  will  doubtless  repay  us  in  the  long  run  by 
securities  which  we  help  them  create. 

Before  the  war,  England,  Germany  and  France  were  the  great 
bankers  of  the  world.  Indeed,  following  our  Civil  War,  many  of  our 
own  most  important  industries  were  financied  by  foreign  capital.  Eng- 
land's investments  abroad  were  estimated  in  1914  at  upwards  of  $20,- 
000,000,000,  from  which  she  derived  a  yearly  income  of  $1,000,000,000. 
In  Latin  America  alone  England  had  invested  $5,000,000,000. 

Both  England  and  Germany  have  encouraged  the  investment  of  the 
capital  of  their  nationals  abroad  in  order  to  control  the  trade  resulting 
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from  the  industries  thus  developed.  The  investment  of  capital  in  the 
development  of  a  country  is  the  "open  sesame"  to  trade  with  that  coun- 
try. 

Americans  must  not  under-estimate  the  significance  of  foreign  com- 
petition in  backward  countries.  The  absolute  necessity  of  the  full 
utilization  of  such  measures  as  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  and  the  Edge 
law  is  shown  in  the  methods  employed  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
before  the  war — methods  which  are  adready  being  assiduously  revived. 
The  business  men  of  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Japan  and  other  competing  countris  have  been  much  freer  to 
combine  and  co-operate  than  have  the  citizens  of  this  country.  It  is 
true  that  in  England  and  France,  there  are  certain  restrictions  upon 
combinations;  but  even  so,  the  regulations  have  not  been  nearly  so 
rigid  as  in  the  United  States,  and  since  the  war  these  governments 
have  co-operated  and  participated  financially  with  their  nations  in  secur- 
ing sources  of  raw  materials  essential  to  their  industries,  and  in  obtain- 
ing positions  in  other  respects  of  commercial  advantage  for  the  expan- 
sion of  their  overseas  trade. 

The  efficiency  of  the  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  com- 
merce, which  has  been  quietly  created  by  the  British  government  and 
the  British  trader  during  the  past  few  years,  is  evidenced  by  an  increase 
of  78%  in  the  total  British  exports  for  the  ten  months  ended  October, 
1920. 

Their  powerful  organizations  aided  by  numerous  subsidiaries  with 
headquarters  in  London  and  with  branches,  agencies,  or  traveling  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  co-operating  with  British  banks  overseas,  and  with 
government  "trade  scouts"  are,  Mr.  Middleton  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
says,  "making  life  interesting  for  their  foreign  competitors." 

If  Great  Britain  could  get  over  her  free  trade  obsession  and  would 
build  up,  as  we  have  done,  a  home  market  as  the  basis  of  her  industrial 
expansion,  her  position  would  be  greatly  strengthened  in  competing  for 
foreign  markets,  and  such  a  poHcy  in  time  will,  I  believe,  be  adopted. 

Prior  to  the  war,  there  was  in  Germany  as  many  as  six  hundred  com- 
binations including  practically  every  industry  in  the  empire.  The  Ger- 
man dye  industry  operated  as  a  unit  in  foreign  trade  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  great  groups  of  allied  producers  working  under  a  fifty-year 
agreement.  The  manufacture  and  exportation  of  electrical  equipment 
was  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  German  foreign  trade  through  the 
alliance  of  the  two  great  electric  companies.  Half  of  the  coal  and 
coke  exported  annually  was  sold  by  one  central  selling  agency.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  rapidly  developed  iron  and  steel  export  business  was 
handled  by  two  selling  agencies  closely  allied. 

In  like  manner,  in  France  and  Belgium  trade  in  iron,  steel,  and  glass 
was  unified.    Manufacturers  in  France  and  Germany  worked  together 
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to  develop  the  silk  ribbon  export  trade.  One  niight  give  like  illustra- 
tions of  Other  countries  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Japan  in  the  East. 
In  the  face  of  such  powerful  combinations  supported  in  most  instances 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  their  governments,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the 
exporters  of  the  United  States  are  to  make  headway,  they  must  be 
much  freer  to  combine  than  they  were  before  the  passage  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act,  and  that  our  government  must  zealously  co-operate  with 
them. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  successfully  meet  our  great  trade  rivals  in 
foreign  markets,  we  must  secure  for  ourselves  every  advantage  we 
can  derive  from  the  most  effective  development  of  our  national  industries 
fostered  by  constructive  legislation  at  home  and  promoted  by  able 
commercial  diplomacy  abroad.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  word 
"commercial."  I  have  but  little  patience  with  the  knee-breeches  diplo- 
mat who  spends  his  time  in  attending  tea  and  afternoon  social  functions. 
What  we  need  at  the  present  time  is  the  business  man  in  diplomatic 
positions,  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  our  interests  abroad.  I 
know  this  because.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  behind  the 
scenes*  of  foreign  cabinets,  and  I  have  seen,  while  the  representatives 
of  the  foreign  departments  have  always  made  a  great  fuss  and  demand 
great  diplomatic  dignity,  that  they  were  always  on  the  job  in  developing 
trade  for  their  own  country,  while  our  men  were  talking  "Hands  across 
the  Seas,"  and  talking  beautiful  things  that  did  not  get  us  anywhere 
in  practice.  To  return  to  the  policy  of  economic  individualism,  as  is 
sometimes  suggested,  would,  under  present  competitive  conditions, 
place  our  foreign  trade  in  jeopardy,  and  would  be  a  folly  comparable 
with  the  disarmament  of  odr  nation  before  other  nations  likewise 
disarm. 

In  comparing  our  present  export  trade  with  that  before  the  war,  pre- 
war values  of  commodities  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  otherwise 
our  conclusions  would  be  misleading.  A  comparison  by  volume,  weight, 
et  cetera,  would  be  more  accurate  and  useful,  and  should  in  the  future 
be  used  in  comparative  statistics. 

Our  country  enjoys,  as  I  have  said,  the  remarkable  advantage  over 
any  other  nation  in  possessing  almost  illimitable  and  most  highly  diver- 
sified raw  material.  European  nations  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
stores  of  raw  material  for  their  industrial  operations  are  making  every 
effort  to  acquire  sources  of  supplies  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
are  available. 

The  activities  of  England  and  France  in  their  endeavor  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  future  oil  supply  of  the  world  is  a  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion. Unfortunately  Americans  have  not  displayed  their  usual  enter- 
prise in  this  connection.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  responsibility 
for  their  failure  rests  with  the  attitude  of  a  former  administration. 
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which  not  only  failed  to  encourage,  but  actually  deprecated  investment 
of  American  capital  abroad. 

Our  previous  national  policy  in  this  respect  will  prove  most  costly  to 
our  future  industrial  development,  which  so  largely  depends  upon  the 
possession  of  petroleum  as  a  fuel.  A  more  far-sighted  policy  must  be 
adopted  at  once  and  prosecuted  with  vigor,  if  we  arc  to  retain  our 
economic  independence. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  supply  of  plantation  rubber 
is  produced  on  plantations  owned  by  British  capitalists  located  mostly 
in  British  India  and  Dutch  East  Indies.  These  plantations  are  con- 
trolled by  a  single  investment  corporation,  which  sends  the  entire  output 
to  England.  The  United  States  manufactures  two-thirds  of  the  rubber 
used  in  the  world.  Our  supremacy  in  this  industry  is  largely  due  to 
the  discovery  and  use  of  highly  efficient  methods  of  manufacture. 

When  former  industrial  conditions  are  restored  throughout  the  world, 
commercial  supremacy  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  possession 
of  source  of  raw  material  and  of  efficient  labor.  The  advantage  that 
the  United  States  possessed  over  other  nations  for  so  many  years  was 
largely  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  American  artizans  in  the  invention  and 
adaptation  of  special  machinery  in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  We 
no  longer  enjoy  in  a  marked  degree  this  superiority,  as  other  nations 
have  adopted  American  made  machinery,  or  that  of  their  own  make 
embracing  the  mechanical  principles  of  our  machinery. 

Formerly  too,  we  had  the  advantage  of  superior  workmanship  in 
many  lines  of  industry;  but  other  nations — notably  Germany — through 
vocational  and  technical  education  have  developed  a  class  of  artizans 
quite  equal  to  ours  in  their  average  capacities;  and  for  this  reason  we 
shall  in  the  future  have  but  a  small  margin  of  advantage,  if  any,  in 
the  efficiency  of  our  labor,  and  if  this  is  the  case  our  unit  cost  of 
production  will  not  be  less  than  in  those  countries  where  the  wages  are 
much  lower  than  here,  and  the  hours  much  longer. 

For  this  reason  a  campaign  of  education  is  necessary  to  impress  upon 
our  wage  earners  the  importance  of  increasing  their  individual  output,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  overseas  trade.  They  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  even  the  United  States  would  be  bankrupted  if 
our  costs  of  production  exceed  the  value  of  the  product  There  are 
many  details  in  connection  with  the  export  trade  of  importance,  but 
lack  of  time  prevents  discussion. 

I  would  mention,  however,  the  criticism  that  has  been  made — and 
oftentimes  only  too  justly — of  the  failure  of  our  exporters  to  cater  to 
the  taste  of  foreign  markets,  and  also  their  failure  to  manufacture 
article  adaptable  to  reshipment  from  the  ports  to  which  they  are  con- 
signed to  points  difficult  of  access  in  the  interior.  And  this  is  a  much 
more  important  matter  than  one  knows  who  has  not  had  experience  in 
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reshipping  from  ports  of  South  America,  for  example,  into  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

It  should  be  the  aim,  and  this  is  indispensable  if  we  are  to  win  and 
hold  foreign  markets,  that  American  goods  should  be  of  the  first  quality. 
Many  of  our  exporters  have  been  remiss  in  this  respect,  sending  inferior 
articles  abroad,  which  tended  to  discredit  American  standards  of  work- 
manship. 

One  of  the  practices  that  has  been  much  criticised,  is  the  sale  of  our 
products  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  at  home.  But  this  is  justified 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  chiefly  with  our  surplus  products, 
especially  in  times  of  depression.  An  alternative  policy  would  be  to 
close  down  the  mills.  By  doing  so,  the  efficient  organization  which  has 
been  built  up  would  be  impaired,  and  likewise  many  wage  earners  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  Our  European  competitors  follow  this 
practice. 

A  further  vindication  of  such  a  policy  is  that  by  securing  the  foreign 
trade  which  would  otherwise  go  to  our  competitors,  we  are  enabled  to 
retard  the  expansion  of  their  industries,  and  in  that  way  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  the  low  cost  of  production  that  we  ourselves  enjoy 
by  large  scale  operation.  And  after  all,  in  the  long  run  the  maintenance 
of  the  maximum  capacity  of  our  mills  results  in  an  average  price  in 
our  home  market  lower  than  could  be  obtained  by  operating  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  for  that  reason  the  domestic  consumer  gains  rather 
than  loses. 

Summarizing : 

To  develop  our  foreign  commerce : 

First  We  should  bend  our  energies  to  the  creation  of  financial  insti- 
tutions, under  the  Edge  law,  in  this  country,  with  their  subsidiary 
branches  abroad,  to  provide  requisite  banking  facilities,  and  especially 
with  the  view  of  assisting  our  citizens  in  the  financing  of  foreign  enter- 
prises. These  banks  should  be  capable  of  facilitating  the  extension  of 
long  time  foreign  credits.  A  law  granting  federal  incorporation  to 
foreign  trading  concerns  would  facilitate  American  foreign  trade  in  the 
Far  East. 

Second.  We  should  provide  an  American  Merchant  Marine.  That 
goes  without  saying.  Before  the  war  only  10%  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce was  carried  in  American  owned  vessels,  90%  being  carried  in 
vessels  for  the  most  part  owned  and  controlled  by  our  trade  rivals.  In 
shipping  our  products  to  South  America,  for  example,  it  was  often 
necessary  to  route  our  goods  via  England  or  Germany.  The  advantage 
of  direct  and  frequent  sailings  is  obviously  important  in  the  development 
of  trade  relations.  Our  steamship  lines  should  be  under  private  owner- 
ship, and  there  should  be  no  competition  with  these  lines  by  government 
owned  vessels,  as  that  would  obviously  deter  private  investment  in  lines 
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subjected  to  such  competition.  We  should  squarely  face  the  issue  and 
make  the  necessary  revision  of  our  navigation  laws,  and  also  provide 
such  subventions  as  necessary  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  vessels 
of  other  nations,  receiving  governmental  financial  assistance. 

Third.  Our  railroads  should  be  encouraged  to  make  specially  reduced 
rates  for  goods  destined  for  export. 

Fourth.  We  should  maintain  a  protective  tariff  to  insure  the  integrity 
of  our  home  industries,  and  the  resultant  high  standard  of  living  of 
American  wage  earners,  which  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
high  standard  of  citizenship,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  a  democracy 
depends.  It  is  at  times  urged  by  free  traders  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  the  payment  of  Europe's  indebtedness  to  us  is  by  the  admission 
of  its  exports.  It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  cancel  these  credits — 
and  to  this  we  are  averse  than  to  imperil  the  efficiency  of  our  national 
industries  by  the  dumping  of  European  products  upon  our  market.  Our 
tariff  should  be  such  as  to  enable  us  to  bargain  with  other  nations  in 
order  to  prevent  any  discrimination  by  them  in  favor  of  our  competi- 
tors. An  argument  for  a  low  tariff  has  been  that  it  would  stimulate  the 
development  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  was 
shown  by  our  experience  under  the  Underwood  Tariff  just  before  the 
world  war,  when  in  spite  of  our  increased  imports  our  exports  fell  off 
very  considerably.  Indeed,  the  favorable  trade  balance  we  had  enjoyed 
previously  for  many  years  was  wiped  out  through  the  operation  of  the 
lower  tariff  referred  to. 

Fifth.  Our  government  would  greatly  encourage  American  enter- 
prise abroad  by  making  the  income  from  such  investments  exempt 
from  federal  taxation,  relying  indirectly  for  its  compensation  upon  the 
benefits  of  the  increased  export  trade  thereby  developed. 

Sixth.  We  should  effect  an  agreement  with  other  nations  to  prevent 
future  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  contract. 

Seventh.  We  should  provide  educational  facilities  for  those  engaged 
in  our  foreign  service  and  for  those  engaged  in  our  export  trade.  To 
young  men  of  adventure,  the  development  of  foreign  trade  will  appeal  as 
a  career.  It  is  one  vocation  that  is  not  over-crowded.  They  must  have 
imagination  to  succeed,  and  must  become  familiar  with  the  psychology 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  trade  relations.  They  must  learn 
the  languages  of  those  countries  and  be  able  to  correspond  with  them 
in  their  own  tongue.  We  need  a  high-grade  class  of  men  socially  and 
intellectually  for  this  service. 

Eighth.  We  should  amend  the  Sherman  law  so  as  to  encourage  the 
association  of  corporations  and  individuals  in  the  purchase  abroad  of 
raw  material. 

Ninth.  We  should  secure  reciprocal  rights  from  other  countries  in 
the  development  of  natural  resources. 
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Tenth.  Some  provision  should  be  made  by  our  government  against 
the  dumping  into  our  money  market  of  the  State  and  municipal  bonds 
of  foreign  nations  without  adequate  investigation  as  to  the  soundness 
of  these  securities.  Finally  our  investments  should  be  largely  confined 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  other  countries,  rather  than  in 
the  purchase  of  securities  already  created,  since  by  this  policy  we 
would  contribute  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  expansion  of  our  foreign 
commerce.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  Gentlemen,  there  is  only 
one  other  number  on  the  program.  If  you  will  be  patient  just 
a  few  minutes,  the  morning  session  will  be  over.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  your  seats  until  after  the  next  address. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  business  needs  to  be  guided 
through  proper  channels,  and  not  left  to  dirft  along  with  the 
breezes,  we  realize  the  importance  of  having  our  industries 
manned  by  trained  men,  men  who  have  been  trained  to — say  one 
thing  and  to  do  that  one  tiding  well.  Dr.  Godfrey  is  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  modern  industrial  training.  He  is  President  of 
the  Drexel  Institute  since  1913,  and  during  the  war  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  "Management  Educa- 
tion" should  appeal  to  the  textile  manufacturers  particularly 
at  this  time  when  we  are  all  so  much  interested  in  the  efficiency 
of  our  organization,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr. 
HoUis  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

MANAGEMENT  EDUCATION 
By  Dr.  Houjs  Godfrey,  President  of  Drexei*  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  going  to  talk  this  morning  about  "Management  Education,"  but 
I  am  going  to  talk  primarily  about  one  thing  that  is  of  very  real  im- 
portance to  all  of  us,  which  I  sometimes  think,  as  I  read  the  papers, 
is  getting  into  a  situation  not  unlike  that  which  existed  in  the  mind 
of  a  new  Congressman  some  years  ago  in  Washington.  It  actually 
occurred.  The  Congressman  got  up,  after  he  had  been  in  Congress  for 
about  six  weeks,  and  securing  the  recognition  of  the  Speaker,  he  said, 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  sitting  here  for  six  weeks,  and  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  this  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  am  getting  very 
tired  of  it.  And,  Sir,  I  wish  to  move  you  that  from  this  time  forth 
that  in  the  United  States,  in  Hawaii,  in  Alaska,  in  the  Philippines,  in 
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Porto  Rico,  and  in  every  other  dependency,  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  and  hereafter  shall  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  United  States 
as  expressed  by  its  delegates  in  Congress  assembled." 

Now  I  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  people  who  are  ap- 
parently forgetting  that  every  single  thing  of  importance  in  every  single 
one  of  their  industries,  and  the  whole  economic  condition  of  the  world, 
is  under  this  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  all  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  this  morning  is  the  way  in  which  the  last  eight  years,  based 
upon  the  study  of  that  same  old  law  of  supply  and  demand,  I  have  been 
studying  one  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  which  you  have,  that 
is,  where  do  the  profits  on  your  dollar  come  from.  Now  I  am  going  to 
stop— Where  do  the  profits  on  your  dollar  come  from?  And  I  have 
have  been  studying  how  an  organization  of  men — ^because  it  comes  back 
to  men  after  all,  because  you  cannot  do  anything  with  materials  or 
money;  it  comes  back  to  men— could  put  two  things  together — put 
profits  on  the  dollar  on  one  side  and  profits  on  education  on  the  other, 
in  one  field,  and  that  in  management  education. 

And  these  last  weeks  we  l\ave  coming  through  to  some  very  remark- 
able conclusions.  And  so  I  am  going  to  give  you  this  morning  the 
thoughts  that  we  have  been  covering,  what  we  did  in  studying  demands 
for  seven  years.  What  was  said  this  morning  about  studying  distri- 
bution came  right  home,  for,  for  seven  years  we  studied  distribution 
and  we  studied  demand,  and  then  we  studied  the  people  to  get  into 
that  demand.  We  studied  over  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  We  studied  it  with  thirty- four  hundred  executives,  with  their 
officers  and  personnel,  and  we  studied  it  on  the  floor  of  over  seven 
hundred  plants,  to  see  if  the  executives  knew  what  they  wanted,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  time  they  did  not. 

As  some  of  you  may  remember,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  Com- 
missioner of  Engineering  Education  on  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
The  cotton  industry  really  went  into  the  war  under  my  commissioner- 
ship,  and  the  first  cotton  committee  that  was  formed  was  formed  in  our 
office,  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  other  organizations  of  govern- 
ment. We  had  the  oportunity  of  making  a  broad  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  cotton  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  friendships  made  at  that 
time  and  the  development  of  the  problems  which  we  undertook  during 
the  war  days  made  me  see  the  whole  industrial  problem  in  terms  of 
cotton  in  a  way  which  has  proved  very  valuable.  I  am,  therefore,  talk- 
ing to  you  on  the  basis  of  your  own  industry  as  I  see  it. 

If  you  remember  the  ingenious  torture  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  which  a 
man  was  placed  in  a  room  and  the  four  walls  steadily  closed  in  on 
him — the  cotton  industry  today  is  in  somewhat  the  same  position.  Every 
economic  condition  is  operating  against  the  industry.  A  number  of 
the  other  industries   are  in  the  same  condition.    Some  have  broken 
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free,  but  if  your  industry  is  going  to  stop  the  onrush,  you  must  stop 
it  by  going  down  to  the  primary  principle  and  attack  the  things  that 
stop  the  box  from  closing  and  that  open  the  walls. 

The  solution  is  simply  and  solely  a  study  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  as  they  apply  to  the  cotton  industry. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attentiott  is  the  question  of  the 
productive  dollar,  the  dollar  that  produces  goods,  as  opposed  to  the 
commercial  dollar,  which  simply  seizes  a  value  and  makes  a  profit  on  a 
rise  or  fall  of  an  inventory;  the  second  thing  is  what  that  productive 
dollar  comes  from  and  the  third  thing  I  should  like  to  talk  about  is 
the  source  of  that  balanced  ration  of  management,  and  how  it  can  be 
produced. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  make  the  primary  distinction  between  a 
productive  dollar  and  a  commercial  dollar.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
"frozen"  capital  in  our  plants.  It  is  the  liquid  capital  that  you  spend 
today  that  determines  whether  you  are  going  to  get  dividends  on  your 
investment  or  not  It  is  that  single  dollar  that  you  should  think  about — 
how  it  is  going  to  be  made  productive  so  that  it  returns  a  profit  which 
will  enable  you  to  pay  dividends  on  your  investments. 

That  productive  dollar  is  dependent  upon  the  balancing  of  four  unit 
resources:  the  unit  of  purchase,  of  operation,  of  distribution  and  of 
finance.  In  the  present  market,  and,  for  years  to  come,  if  all  economic 
history  is  correct,  there  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do  with  these  unit 
resources:  You  can  decrease  the  cost  and  increase  the  value  of  each 
one,  at  the  same  time,  and  you  can  balance  those  unit  resources :  you 
can  decrease  the  cost  and  increase  the  value  of  each  one  at  the  same 
time,  and  you  can  balance  those  unit  resources  and  eliminate  the  waste 
between  the  four.  A  dollar  is  only  productive  in  this  era  when  you 
are  using  it  on  one  of  those  four  unit  resources — purchasing,  operation, 
distribution,  or  finance — and  using  it  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  de- 
crease cost  or  increase  values.  If  you  decrease  cost  and  cut  oflF  values 
the  public  won't  buy.  You  must  increase  values  and  decrease  costs  on 
that  imit  resource  and  on  the  balancing  of  that  unit  resource  if  you 
are  to  sell  your  goods  at  profit.  Since  business  began,  only  one  way  has 
ever  been  found  to  do  those  things  simultaneously  and  that  was  by 
analysis  and  synthesis — taking  apart  the  things  into  which  the  dollar 
goes  and  putting  them  together  with  less  waste.  There  isn't  any  other, 
and  no  man  has  ever  succeeded  in  getting  the  desired  result  without 
applying  scientific  methods,  taking  apart  and  putting  together,  and  so 
making  the  unit  dollar  more  productive. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  the  economic  structure  where  that  scientific 
force  can  be  applied,  and  that  one  place  is  in  management.  As  industry 
is  composed  of  management,  labor,  materials,  and  money,  the  only  one 
of  these  four  that  affects  the  unit  resources  is  management.    It  is  the 
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only  agency  which  can  take  apart  the  things  into  which  the  dollar  goes 
and  put  them  together  better.  Management  is  the  one  fundamental 
way  out  of  the  box.  No  man  has  ever  discovered  any  other.  What  I 
am  giving  you  is  the  simplest  and  most  primary  of  economic  truths. 

Where  are  you  going  to  obtain  management  men  who  have  the  ability 
to  analyze  and  synthesize  ?  In  the  old  days  a  great  part  of  the  manage- 
ment came  up  by  a  method  of  private  tutoring.  It  came  from  the  man 
at  the  top,  who  tutored  the  men  below  and  gave  them  the  chance  of 
learning  slowly  and  getting  their  theory  and  practice  in  the  business. 
They  showed  them  in  the  mill  where  a  thing  could  be  taken  apart  and 
put  together  better.  My  father  did  that  with  me.  I  entered  the  mill 
and  worked  from  stoker  to  assistant  superintendent.  Then  I  went  on 
the  road.  Fortunately  he  had  the  idea  of  giving  me  four  years  of  train- 
ing beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  varied  with  a  period  in  the  mill  and 
then  a  period  in  the  college,  another  period  in  the  mill  and  then  another 
period  in  the  college,  because  he  had  one  rule  that  I  have  never  seen 
better  stated  in  all  my  life.  He  said,  "The  only  road  to  real  success  is 
gained  by  using  theory  to  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  practice." 

I  believe  that  this  rule  which  my  father  taught  me  thirty  years  ago  is 
just  as  important  today  and  that  it  is  the  only  possible  way  out  of  our 
present  situation.  We  can  no  longer  use  the  method  of  private  tutor- 
ing. Last  year  I  took  a  trip  from  Chicago  to  Galveston  and  then  came 
up  through  the  South,  simply  going  into  one  industry  after  another  and 
into  ont  plant  after  another,  meeting  a  great  group  of  executives  and 
employees.  I  found  virtually  no  executive  who  was  not  working 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent  harder  on  conditions  outside  his  business  or 
conditions  which  were  added  to  the  old  conditions  existing  before  the 
war.  You  all  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  conditions  which  have 
appeared  since  the  war  are  taking  up  the  slack  of  an  executive's  time. 
It  is  a  very  brilliant  man,  indeed,  who  has  the  time  that  he  formerly 
gave  private  tutoring  of  his  management.  That  has  ceased  to  a  great 
degree.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  an  executive  who  is  not  so  tied  with  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  war  that  he  can  use  yery  much  time  in 
training  his  management.  The  result  is  that  you  only  have  one  place 
from  which  that  management  can  be  drawn  and  that  is  the  college. 

The  college  has  not  been  adapted  to  handling  that  proposition  for 
industry  up  to  the  present  time.  You  are  in  a  condition  at  present 
which  is  common  to  all  American  industry.  Suppose,  for  instance,  all 
the  growers  of  cotton  were  in  France;  that  there  was  not  a  single 
pound  of  cotton  grown  in  America.  France  has  a  different  language; 
it  has  a  different  method  of  measurement;  it  has  the  metric  system 
instead  of  the  foot  and  inch.  Industry  has  been  going  to  the  college 
and  doing  very  much  as  the  provincial  Americans  did  when  they  reached 
France.    They  have  gone  to  the  Frenchmen  and  said  "Cotton!"  very 
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loudly  and  distinctly— "Cotton !  Cotton!" — and  they  have  expected 
the  Frenchmen  people  to  understand.  And  then  they  have  said,  "If 
you  can't  take  our  measurement,  the  foot  and  inch,  and  use  our  language 
you  be  hanged;  we  won't  translate  them  into  the  metric  system  for 
you.    You  can  take  our  system  or  leave  it,  just  as  you  choose !" 

That  is  about  the  condition,  between  the  college  and  industry  today. 
The  college  has  a  different  language.  It  has  a  different  method  of 
measurement.  It  has  different  types  of  machine  and  a  very  long  term 
of  production ;  ordinarily,  a  four  year  cycle  of  production  for  its  finished 
product.  The  result  is  that  your  position  with  regard  to  management 
and  the  supply  of  management  from  the  college  is  essentially  no  different 
from  the  condition  if  you  were  dependent  on  France  for  your  raw 
supply. 

Some  eight  years  ago  we  began  to  recognize  this  situation.  It  has 
grown  enormously  more  acute  since  the  war.  A  thousand  times  more 
acute  is  none  too  great  a  statement.  But  eight  years  ago  I  was  called 
from  industry  to  make  a  study  of  the  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia 
in  terms  of  Philadelphia  industries.  I  was  asked  to  make  the  study 
and  I  made  it  in  terms  of  supplying  management  to  Philadelphia. 
Three  years  afterwards,  I  was  called  to  take  the  same  type  of  work 
in  the  Government,  and  when  the  war  ended  we  went  out  to  make  a 
study  of  this  supply  of  management  and  of  industry.  We  have  now 
made  some  3400  studies  of  industrial  demand  for  management  men  in 
different  industries.  We  have  been  on  the  floor  of  more  than  600  plants, 
studying  the  question  of  management  in  every  angle.  We  have  carried 
on  experiments  which  at  times  have  had  forty  men  at  work  in  the  field 
and  in  the  office,  studying  this  one  question  of  how  to  put  the  colleges 
back  of  industry  in  order  that  they  could  produce  the  management  men 
who  could  work  on  this  unit  resource  and  so  produce  the  productive 
dollar  on  which  our  civilization  rests. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  your  going  out  of  business  if  you  do 
not  get  the  productive  dollar,  but  if  you  go  out  of  business,  this  whole 
community  of  ours  will  fall.  It  is  a  public  question  as  well  as  a  private 
question.  It  is  a  private  question  of  your  mill  and  your  dividends,  but 
it  is  a  public  question  on  our  social  structure. 

What  I  mean  to  tell  you  today  is  primarily  the  way  in  which  we  found 
the  remedy  for  that  situation  after  seven  years  of  work  and  one  year 
of  tests.  We  found  it  by  establishing  a  service  between  the  college 
and  industry,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  clearing  house 
between  the  college  and  industry,  which  on  the  one  side  takes  the  in- 
dustrial demand  to  the  college  and  the  other  side  takes  the  educational 
supply  through  to  the  industry.  The  simplest  movements  of  all  are 
import  problems,  because  the  question  is  a  question  of  importing  the 
raw  material  of  management  into  industry. 
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Now  let  me  take  it  from  France  to  America.  Suppose  you  are  getting 
your  raw  material  from  France — ^what  are  the  four  things  that  import 
houses  must  do?  They  must  first  determine  the  sources  of  demand, 
specify  those  demands,  translate  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  source 
of  supply.  Then  they  must  determine  what  sources  of  supply  exist, 
specify  them,  translate  them,  and  deliver  them  to  industry  on  the  other 
side.  They  must  send  back  and  forth  two  things,  knowledge  of  raw 
material — for  knowledge  of  what  is  demanded  and  can  be  supplied 
come  first ;  the  raw  material  comes  second.  The  order  must  go  in  be- 
fore you  get  the  goods,  and  an  order  is  nothing  but  knowledge. 

We  have  prepared  these  functions  between  the  college  and  industry. 
We  have  put  in  a  clearing  house  which  determines  the  demand  of  a 
specific  industry.  Each  one — and  let  me  stop  long  enough  to  say  that 
in  sixteen  industries  which  we  have  studied — ^we  find  that  none  are 
common  to  a  degree  of  more  than  thirty  per  cent.  It  is  not  a  general 
problem;  it  is  not  specific  to  boots  and  shoes.  Take  for  instance  the 
last  named  industry.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade  requires  no  mechanical 
engineers,  because  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  takes  care  of 
machine  equipment.  It  requires  no  chemists,  because  the  tanners  take 
care  of  that,  but  it  does  require  a  highly  trained  analytical  mind,  espe- 
cially in  retail  distribution.  Take  the  paper  trade — that  demands  botli 
chemical  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  no  man  can  be  an  effective 
handler  of  paper  unless  h^  has  some  knowledge  of  both  subjects. 

To  carry  out  that  clearing  house  service  we  have  a  plan  with  all  the 
machinery  necessary  to  carry  on  business.  We  have  an  organization 
and  we  have  the  resources.  We  are  now  studying,  and  have  been 
studying  for  five  years,  every  single  course  in  every  college  of  the  678 
in  America  which  applies  to  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  analyzing  what  the  fundamental 
demands  are  and  learning  why  mechanical  engineers  have  been  going 
to  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  where  they  are  not  needed.  There  is 
no  ordered  flow  to  the  industry,  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual man  or  of  the  college  officer  as  to  the  demands  of  the  various 
industries. 

Two  years  ago  we  started  a  group  of  joint  specifications.  We  have 
been  working  now  to  determine  the  problem  of  the  individual  industry 
and  the  supply  of  the  college  for  that  end,  and  to  draw  up  a  joint 
specification,  because  the  second  piece  of  machinery  you  must  have 
besides  your  inventory  is  the  specification  adapted  to  the  individual 
industry.  We  used  that  information  to  bring  immediate  contact  between 
the  officer  of  the  industry,  who  requires  management  men  and  the 
officer  of  the  college  who  should  provide  them.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  been  working  on  the  development  of  organization  and 
resources.    More  than  half  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  came  to 
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US  for  information  concerning  their  rosters  and  curricula — what  they 
were  going  to  teach  their  men  and  how  much  they  were  going  to  teach 
them.  A  year  ago,  we  saw  that  we  must  have  an  organization  which 
could  deal  with  both  industry  and  the  college.  We  had  to  have  a  group 
who  could  both  think  in  French  and  measure  in  French  and  think  in 
English  and  measure  in  English.  We  have  to  have  a  group  who  can 
discuss  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  industry.  We  would  have  five  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  between  industry  and  the  college,  who  have  been  major  professors, 
or  administrative  officers  in  a  college  of  first  grade  and  have  also  been 
management  men  and  workers  in  industry.  It  is  a  very  important  fact, 
though  seldom  realized  that  a  professor  is  often  not  an  administrative 
officer.  Thfe  administrative  officer  determines  the  curricula  to  a  large 
degree.  On  each  side  of  us  we  have  a  group,  one  of  men  who  under- 
stand the  problem  of  industry,  and  the  other,  men  who  understand  the 
college,  so  that  we  are  in  the  center  between  industry  and  the  college, 
able  to  pick  on  each  side,  to  translate,  and  deliver. 

One  interesting  thing  came  out  in  our  organization.  It  was  evident 
that  one  reason  industry  had  never  been  able  to  form  contact  with  the 
college  is  because  the  college  stands  by  itself.  It  is  more  than  a  foreign 
country;  it  is  a  lodge,  it  is  ahnost  a  fraternity.  The  outside  world  can 
go  to  the  door  and  knock  until  it  is  blue  in  the  face  and  it  will  not  get 
through  unless  it  has  the  password.  The  college  in  all  its  hundreds  of 
years  of  existence  has  never  worked  except  with  one  of  three  tjrpes  of 
organization :  First,  another  college  or  university ;  second,  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  Carnegie  Foundation  or  the  Commonwealth;  or,  third,  a 
professional  association,  like  the  American  Medical  Association  or  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  was  self-evident  that  we  must  be  one 
of  the  three,  and  we  chose  the  third.  And  so  we  formed  an  organiza- 
tion comparable  to  the  American  Bar  Association  or  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  non-profit  making  high  academic  organization, 
under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Management  Education. 

A  year  and  three  months  ago  we  said,  "Having  developed  this  plan  of 
organization  we  want  to  run  a  test  of  a  year  and  see  how  it  works." 
We  suggested  to  the  American  Council  on  Education,  which  represents 
the  678  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  that  they  appoint 
an  investigating  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  co-operating 
with  us  on  the  same  standard  that  they  did  with  the  American  Medical 
and  the  American  Bar  Associations.  They  investigated  for  some 
months  and  finally  reported  to  the  convention  a  year  ago,  that  they 
approved  of  the  creation  of  a  permanent  committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  to  work  with  the  Council  of  Management  Educa- 
tion, which  respect  to  the  demand  of  industry  for  trained  management 
men.    We  saw  at  once  that  an  organization  like  this  must  have  a 
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knowledge  of  and  a  communication  with  all  the  sources  of  supply.  It 
is  again  as  if  there  were  678  cotton  growers  in  France  and  those  were 
the  only  sources  from  which  we  could  get  your  raw  material.  Our  raw 
material  was  our  knowledge  of  their  plants  and  their  knowledge  of  us. 
It  was  a  very  real  question  as  regards  how  swiftly  the  college  would 
take  it  up.  Usually  the  college  takes  ten  years  to  get  a  new  idea  of 
this  type.  However,  in  one  year,  555  of  the  678  colleges  of  the  United 
States  have  come  to  us  for  material.  That  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  that  has  ever  come  before  the  educational  world. 

We  sent  a  circular  to  the  248  trade  associations  and  said  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  render  service  as  far  as  we  could.  More  than  one- 
half  of  them  have  asked  us  for  various  material,  and  for  three  months 
no  single  question  has  remained  unanswered. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example :  It  was  a  call  the  other  day  for  an  oil 
technologist  to  go  on  an  exploring  expedition  into  Mesopotamia.  I 
knew  there  were  only  three  men  in  the  United  States  who  would  know 
if  there  were  any  oil  technologists  available.  An  oil  technologist  must 
be  a  geologist,  a  geographer,  a  chemical  engineer,  and  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  distribution.  A  technologist  must  go  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition  and  handle  the  whole  operation.  There  was  not  one,  and 
we  found  that  there  was  need  for  about  140  a  year  on  these  explor- 
ing expeditions.  It  is  a  situation  which  the  oil  industry  has  never 
realized  at  all.  We  are  already  working  on  a  plan  to  get  universi- 
ties to  take  up  the  problem.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  save  the  oil 
industry  $100,000.  I  take  this  from  statements  of  the  oil  industry,  that 
it  will  save  the  oil  industry  $100,000.  a  year  to  know  that  there  is  now 
no  supply  to  meet  this  demand  and  how  and  when  it  can  be  met. 

Another  thing  we  are  doing:  We  are  seeing  again  and  again  (he 
rosters  and  curricula  coming  in.  We  found  that  every  industry  re- 
quired accounting.  We  sent  that  information  out  to  the  people  that 
were  responsible  for  the  curricula  in  the  colleges.  We  found  that 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  courses  did  not  include  accounting. 
We  are  seeing  a  perfectly  steady  increase  now  in  the  line  of  accounting 
in  what  they  are  sending  in  to  us.  It  is  working,  it  is  changing,  it  is 
adapting,  it  is  putting  it  into  the  form  which  can  be  used  for"  industry. 
The  other  day  at  the  office  we  had  what  we  call  our  maximum  day — 
we  had  eight  college  presidents  call.  We  may  not  have  eight  more  in 
ten  weeks,  but  we  had  eight  in  that  one  day,  coming  in  to  go  over  the 
question  of  their  new  work  and  of  their  adaptation  of  their  work  to 
industry  and  where  they  could  find  the  information  that  was  necessary. 

Industry  has  backed  the  plan.  The  colleges  are  behind  it.  Besides 
the  public  has  taken  it  up  to  an  amazing  degree.  The  Association  Press 
said  they  would  like  to  have  a  man  go  to  New  York  and  talk  with  them. 
We  prepared  two  articles  and  they  have  carried  them  throughout  the 
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United  States.  Then  one  after  another  we  began  to  receive  inquiries 
from  all  kinds  of  publications,  magazines,  and  papers.  The  other  day 
we  measured  up  what  had  been  published  and  we  found  that  without 
using  one  bit  of  the  ordinary  type  of  publicity,  but  just  answering  ques- 
tinos,  the  public  had  been  interested  sufficiently  so  that  the  total  meas- 
ured space  represented  more  than  half  a  million  inches. 

About  three  months  ago  we  thought  we  would  sec  what  the  governors 
of  the  States  thought  of  this,  so  we  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  governors, 
asking,  "How  interested  is  your  State  in  this  plan?"  The  governors  of 
forty  States  replied  personally.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  had  a  request 
from  the  London  Times  to  give  them  a  series  of  articles  on  the  plan 
with  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions.  When  I  got 
through  reading  that,  I  said,  "This  is  the  most  amazing  thing  that  ever 
happened." 

There  is  a  tremendous  public  force  that  is  going  to  get  back  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  with  which  industry  has  had  to  deal.  The 
college  is  a  tremendous  public  force  for  courage  and  honesty  and  direct- 
ness. I  have  come  to  feel  that  these  qualities  exist  in  American  indus- 
try and  the  public  does  not  know  it.  Every  Wt  of  that  publicity  we  get 
is  working  for  the  better  understanding  of  industry  and  the  betterment 
of  industry  across  the  whole  nation. 

I  have  outlined  to  you  what  we  meant  by  the  plant  and  by  our  organi- 
zation and  by  our  resources.  We  made  some  studies  about  cost  a  while 
ago.  There  are  three  studies  being  made  and  the  minimum  cost  of  those 
three,  the  mtnimum,  mind  you,  is  $2,500  to  train  a  management  man  in 
any  industrial  plant  today  and  an  equal  amount  in  loss  of  production 
due  to  mistakes.  That  is,  it  is  costing  you  $5,000  to  train  any  manage- 
ment man  in  your  business.  That  occurs  in  the  first  three  years,  but 
the  average  time  it  takes  to  get  a  management  man  to  the  point  where 
he  can  analyze  and  synthesize  and  so  produce  a  productive  dollar  h 
five  to  seven  years — he  has  got  to  be  operative,  he  has  got  to  be  foreman, 
he  has  got  to  come  through  to  the  third  stage  of  management  before 
he  is  useful.  I  believe  that  through  our  immediate  contact  and  through 
another  thing  which  has  not  developed,  which  is  what  we  call  the 
"interne  method"  of  putting  men  into  the  industry  during  their  summer 
vacations,  we  shall  form  a  plan  for  the  best  union  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice possible.  The  lowest  we  can  figure  is  that  we  are  going  to  save 
two  years  per  man  out  of  those  five  to  seven  years.  Out  of  the  $5,000 
I  believe  we  will  save  $3,500.  There  are  12,000  men  coming  out  this 
year.  We  have  correspondents  in  300  of  the  678  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  get  personal  statistics,  not  the  Bureau  of  Education 
statistics.  We  figure  12,000  men  coming  out  to  entpr  management  this 
year.  Now  just  see  what  that  means  in  totals:  Twenty-four  thousand 
years  of  time  saved  to  industry,  and  at  least  $40,000,000  a  year. 
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That  is  the  gain  that  we  are  working  for  in  general,  but  I  want  to  go 
back  to  a  personal  gain.  I  have  a  boy  who  came  out  of  the  Navy  after 
having  spent  his  entire  active  life  as  most  boys  did  who  came  out  of 
college,  going  into  the  Naval  Academy  and  then  staying  in  the  Navy, 
and  he  is  just  fitting  into  industry  this  year.  I  know  the  task,  even 
with  my  knowledge  of  the  situation,  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  that 
I  spend  in  thinking  over  that  boy's  problems.  It  applies  to  every  single 
man  who  has  a  boy  who  is  coming  up.  It  is  a  purely  human  problem. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  it.  I  know  how  much  time  it  takes  me 
and  anything  I  can  get  to  help  me.  I  am  using  all  I  have  and  that  is 
none  too  much. 

Every  industrial  executive  wants  to  see  the  Council  of  Management 
Education  grow.  He  wants  its  benefits  to  fall  upon  the  other  roan's  son. 
He  wants  it  for  his  children,  for  his  children's  children.  Its  appeal 
conforms  with  the  sheer  law  of  growth.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Mr.  Blythe  made  several  announcements  with  regard  to  an 
automobile  trip  for  the  ladies,  and  also  a  proposed  theater  party. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Please  be  on  hand  promptly 
at  3  o'clock,  as  we  have  two  very  interesting  numbers  on  the 
program  for  tHe  afternoon  which  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy, 
and  will  regret  if  you  miss  them. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  morning  session  was 
concluded. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 
May  27,  1921 

(The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  convened  at  3 :23  o'clock 
p.  m.,  with  President  Johnson  presiding.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  The  next  subject  on  our 
program  is  on  "Financing  Export  Shipments."  This  question 
is  pertinent  to  the  day,  and  vitally  concerns  all  of  us,  particu- 
larly the  agricultural  class.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
the  farmer — the  cotton  farmer  certainly — is  more  interested  in 
today  than  the  exporting  of  the  surplus  crop;  and  as  I  see  it, 
we  have  a  community  of  interests  there,  because  we  have  found 
out  by  experience  that  there  is  very  little  in  it  for  us  when 
cotton  is  depressed.  So  it  is  to  our  interest  as  well  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  agricultural  class  and  the  other  interests,  to  see 
the  financing  of  export  shipments  put  through  as  contemplated. 
Hon.  August  W.  McLean,  of  North  Carolina,  Director  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  will  address  us  on  this  subject.  I 
have  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr,  McLean.     (Applause.) 

FINANCING  EXPORT  SHIPMENTS 
Hon.  a,  W.  McLean,  of  North  Carouna,  Ddiector  War  Finance 

Corporation 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: 

1  want  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  feel  a  very  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member, 
and  as  you  know,  am  interested  in  the  textile  manufacturing  business, 
and  perhaps  in  that  branch  of  it  that  is  depressed  about  as  much  as 
any  other  at  the  present  time.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
this  question  of  financing, foreign  trade.  I  agree  with  the  President  in 
his  remarks,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  subject 
is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time  to  the  farming  community. 
I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  think  it  is  of  just  as  much  and  in 
some  respects  of  more  importance  to  the  cotton  manufacturers,  and  I 
shall  not  spend  much  of  my  time  this  afternoon  in  discussing  the  actual 
need  of  increasing  or  expanding  our  export  trade. 

From  the  report  that  I  see  in  the  newspapers  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  your  distinguished  speaker,  Mr.  Hammond,  this  morning,  he  treated 
that  part  of  the  subject  very  fully.    I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
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everything  that  he  said  as  to  the  very  great  importance  at  the  present 
time  of  expanding  our  export  trade.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  pros- 
perity of  every  class  of  business  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  expansion  of  our  export  trade;  and 
I  want  to  say  that  I  go  further,  and  state  that  financial  machinery  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  expansion  of  that  export  trade. 

Now,  so  much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  that  I  feel  rather  an 
unaffected  degree  of  hesitancy  when  I  attempt  to  talk  about  the  subject 
before  any  intelligent  auditory.  But  if  the  repeated  consideration  of  it. 
t)ie  repeated  discussion  of  it,  can  have  the  effect  of  impressing  the 
importance  of  it  upon  the  business  men  of  America,  I  think  that  we 
ought  even  to  do  at  the  risk  of  tiresome  repetition. 

The  great  World  War,  and  its  aftermath,  have  clearly  demonstrated, 
even  to  the  most  uncompromising  exponent  of  American  isolation,  the 
fact  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are,  socially,  politically  and  economi- 
cally, dependent  upon  each  other,  and  that  international  commerce  is, 
and  will  always  continue  to  be,  a  necessary  factor  in  their  progressive 
development  and  general  welfare. 

Effects  of  the  War 

In  addition  to  the  normal  progress  which  was  taking  place  in  respect 
to  our  foreign  commerce  prior  to  the  war,  it  is  obvious  that  the  eflFect 
of  the  war  has  been  to  bring  about  far-reaching  changes  in  these  condi- 
tions, so  that  now,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  new  processes  have  been  set 
in  motion  and  consequently  new  remedies  must  be  applied  if  America 
is  to  maintain  her  former  position  and  continue  to  make  material 
progress  in  her  foreign  commerce,  as  her  unsurpassed  resources  so 
justly  entitle  her  to  do. 

Our  productive  facilities  were  greatly  expanded  for  war  needs  and 
cannot  and  should  not  be  disantled,  or  allowed  to  remain  idle,  but  must 
be,  to  a  large  extent,  dedicated  to  peace  uses,  which  can  be  made  possible 
only  by  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Period  FolU)wing  the  Armistice 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Armistice  the  demand  for  many 
of  our  commodities  seemed  far  greater  than  the  supply.  But  this 
condition,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments  was  not  due  to  a 
healthy  demand,  but  on  the  contrary  was  the  result  of  some  on  all  of 
are  following  causes: 

(a)  The  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  during  the  War.  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  in  the  warring  countries,  which  forced  them  to  devote 
their  man-power  and  plant  facilities  entirely  to  war  needs; 

(b)  The  general  shortage  of  shipping  during  the  War,  which  caused 
diversion  and  dislocation  of  ocean  tonnage  for  some  time  after  the  war 
ended ; 
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(c)  The  congestion  of  rail  transportation  in  this  counto'.  which  pre- 
vented for  a  time  the  normal  flow  of  cotnmodities,  in  the  channels 
between  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  more  especially, 

(d)  To  the  gentrsA  orgy  of  extravagant  buying,  and  hoarding  for 
future  speculation,  of  goods  and  other  commodities  which  commenced 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  reactionary  period  following  the 
Armistice,  and  which  lasted  until  the  early  siunmer  of  1920. 

The  most  thoughtful  among  our  bankers  and  business  men  realized, 
very  fully,  that  the  abnormal  demand  for  our  products  at  the  excessively 
hig^  prices  then  prevailing  could  continue  for  a  short  period  only  and 
that  soon  we  would  be  relegated  to  the  peace  time  demand. 

Those  of  us  who  stopped  long  enough  to  take  counsel  of  our  maturer 
judgment,  knew  that  if  we  failed  to  set  up  commercial  and  financial 
machinery  to  maintain  our  export  trade,  that  the  natural  economic  con- 
sequence would  be  the  ultimate  glutting  of  home  markets  and  the  final 
collapse  in  the  prices  of  certain  staple  commodities,  thereby  causing 
financial  depression  and  general  business  stagnation.  Unfortunately 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  for  the 
time  being,  by  the  increasing  tide  of  our  export  trade,  measured  in  units 
of  dollar  values,  which  continued  for  a  longer  time  than  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected. 

The  expected  falling  off  in  both  the  domestic  and  export  demand 
finally  took  place,  and  the  effect  upon  business  generally  and  the  cotton 
goods  trade  in  particular,  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  as 
well  as  an  unpleasant  business  experience  to  us  all. 

Export  Trade  Necessary  To  Prosperity 

From  whatever  angle  it  may  be  viewed,  every  intelligent  person  is 
now  bound  to  admit  that  in  the  present  expanded  state  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  this  country,  the  maintenance  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
the  indispensable  requisite  to  our  commercial  prosperity,  both  now  and 
in  the  future. 

The  present  grave  decline  in  our  exports  and  the  increasing  idleness 
of  a  large  part  of  our  newly  created  merchant  marine,  the  unemployment 
of  millions  of  our  population,  the  partial  or  total  idleness  of  many  of 
our  factories — all  cry  aloud  for  every  available  remedy  to  be  promptly 
applied,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  long  period  of  depression  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  activities  of  the  country. 

The  recent  recession  in  business,  entailing  as  it  undoubtedly  has  the 
greatest  "slump"  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  and  other  products  of  any 
similar  period  in  all  history,  is  due  primarily  to  the  state  of  our  foreign 
trade,  including  unbalanced  exchanges. 

The  severe  decline  in  exports  (I  am  not  referring  to  the  shipments 
which  went  forward  under  old  contracts  last  siunmer  and  fall)  was  the 
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beginning  of  our  business  depression  here.  I  know  of  no  other  deter- 
mining factor,  though  of  course  there  are  other  causes  which  may  have 
contributed  to  the  result  to  some  extent. 

Our  total  exports  for  April,  1920,  were  approximately  $673,000,000  as 
compared  with  $329,000,000  for  April  of  this  year,  thus  showing  a  de- 
cline of  over  fifty  per  cent  The  indication  are  that  further  severe 
declines  will  take  place  unless  there  is  a  material  revival  in  business  at 
an  early  date. 

Financial  Machinery  Necessary 

.  While  the  War  was  in  progress  and  since,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  agitation  and  discussion,  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  at 
the  meetings  of  trade  and  financial  associations,  not  only  as  to  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  and  expanding  our  foreign  trade,  but  also  as 
to  providing  ways  and  means  to  this  end,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
methods  of  providing  adequate  facilities  for  financing  such  business. 

It  was  freely  predicted  that  America  would  assume  the  leadership  in 
world  trade,  and  that  New  York  would  supersede  London  as  the 
world's  greatest  international  money  market.  There  was  no  lack  of 
basis  for  the  many  optimistic  predictions,  which  were  so  freely  in- 
dulged in  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  posses  the 
greatest  material  and  financial  resources  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

As  an  evidence  of  our  financial  strength,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
total  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  on  April  1,  1921,  was  $3,001,- 
487,915.  Our  gold  reserve  today  is  $2,376,546,571,  or  56.86  per  cent  as 
against  $762,910,000,  or  33.76  per  cent  in  England  and  $685,517,000,  or 
9.29  per  cent,  in  France. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  lack  of  leader- 
.  ship  among  our  bankers  generally  in  providing  the  financial  machinery 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  foreign  trade  we  now  have,  or  of  increas- 
ing this  trade  in  the  future.  If  we  can  succeed  in  impressing  this 
obvious  truth  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  may  supply  the  deficiency, 
there  is  still  hope  of  creating  the  leadership  now  so  imperatively  needed. 

The  cotton  manufacturer  is  concerned  with  financing  foreign  trade 
in  a  direct  way  because  of  the  necessity  of  exporting  his  surplus  produc- 
ion,  which,  under  the  present  conditions,  is  rapidly  increasing.  He  is 
also  concerned,  indirectly,  in  a  most  important  way  because  his  pros- 
perity is  dependent  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  our  own  country,  as 
this  alone  can  produce  the  buying  power  here  to  consume  our  manufac- 
tured goods. 

We  cannot,  under  the  present  economic  conditions,  have  general  pros- 
{perity  at  home,  as  long  as  our  surplus  goods  are  glutting  the  home 
markets  for  lack  of  foreign  buyers. 

The  cotton  manufacturers  of  this  country  prospered  for  the  five  years 
preceding  the  collapse  in  the  early  summer  of  1920,  because  of  our 
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enormous  foreign  trade,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  all  our  people. 

You  can  remember  very  well  how  your  business  began  to  decline  as 
our  export  trade,  based  on  new  business,  began  to  decline  last  summer. 
In  former  years  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  constituted  the  bulk  of 
our  export  trade,  but  if  our  manufacturing  facilities  continue  to  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  they  have  in  recent  years,  our  finished  products  will 
soon  become  a  dominant,  as  they  are  now  an  important,  factor  in  such 
trade. 

You,  as  manufacturers,  should  have  a  peculiar  interest  In  the  question 
of  financing  our  foreign  trade  for  another  reason.  The  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  manufactured  goods  in  world  markets  is  highly  competitive — 
much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  This  com- 
petition cannot  be  successfully  met  by  your  unless  American  facilities 
for  financing  the  sale  of  your  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  world  are  at 
least  equal  to  the  facilities  afforded  your  competitors  in  other  countries. 
It  is  not  necessary,  I  am  sure,  to  tell  you  that  cotton  manufacurers  are 
vitally  interested  in  maintaining  and  expanding  our  export  trade  at 
the  present  time,  for  the  further  reason  that  cotton  manufacturers  and 
cotton  producers  are  suffering  perhaps  more  than  any  other  classes 
today,  as  a  result  pf  the  rapidly  disappearing  volume  of  our  exports  of 
cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

The  total  value  of  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1920,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $138,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$44,000,000  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921. 

In  April,  1920,  the  total  value  of  such  exports  was,  approximately, 
$36,000,000,  as  against  $8»000,000  in  April,  1921,  or  a  decline  of  seventy- 
eight  per  cent. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  foreign  commerce,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  bankers 
(including  both  the  commercial  and  investment  class)  to  provide  credit 
for  commercial  as  well  as  investment  purposes. 

Various  Kinds  of  Credit 

The  credit  necessary  to  foster  and  develop  our  foreign  trade  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — long  term  credit  and  short  term  credit 
There  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  an  adequate  supply  of  short  time 
commercial  credit,  for  export  purposes. 

The  larger  banks  in  the  Eastern  centers  are  not  at  the  present  time, 
as  a  rule,  taking  on  new  accounts  which  involve  the  granting  of  dis- 
count accommodations,  even  on  short  time  bills.  Besides,  there  seems 
to  be  no  ready  market  anywhere  for  the  sale  of  such  bills,  except  in  the 
smallest  volume. 

Recently  there  seems  to  have  been  more  liberality  upon  the  part  of 
American  banks,  in  opening  credits  here  for  responsible  foreign  banks, 
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to  enable  them  to  provide  payment  in  dollars  for  exports  from  this 
country  under  what  is  known  as  confirmed  credits.  These  credits,  how- 
ever, are  usually  confined  to  short  maturities  and  are  available  to  only 
a  few  of  the  larger  foreign  banks.  The  facilities  of  this  latter  character 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ample,  or  in  any  respect  commensurate  with  the 
real  demand,  or  comparable  with  similar  facilities  afforded  by  the  banks 
of  the  more  important  European  countries,  particularly  those  in  Lon- 
don. In  consequence  of  this  condition,  there  is  not  a  broad  free  market 
here,  where  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  short  maturities  can  be  readily 
discounted,  as  has  been  the  case  in  England,  both  before  and  since  the 
War. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  failure  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  short 
term  credit  of  the  kind  I  have  been  discussing  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
bianking  facilities  for  such  purpose,  but  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  handling  the  business,  and  a  consequent  timidity  on  the 
part  of  our  bankers. 

The  ordinary  commercial  banks,  backed  by  the  great  credit  reservoir 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  admirably  supply  these  facilities. 

Need  for  Long  Time  Credit* 

Everybody  admits  that  the  peculiar  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
Europe  growing  out  of  the  depreciation  in  exchange,  and  the  necessity 
of  extending  American  credits  in  large  volume  demand  not  only  short 
time  commercial  credits  but  also  long  time  credits  for  both  commercial 
and  reconstruction  purposes.  While  our  bankers  and  business  men  have 
agreed  for  two  years  or  more  that  these  long  time  credits  are  an  im- 
perative necessity,  it  is  regrettable  to  have  to  say  that  so  far  very  little 
has  been  done  to  supply  the  need.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Con- 
gress enacted  the  so-called  Edge  law,  under  the  terms  of  which  export 
banking  corporations  can  be  created  with  power  to  extend  long  time 
credits.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  any  considerable  number  of  banks 
would  organize  under  the  terms  of  that  Act  they  would  afford  admirable 
facilities  for  the  granting  of  such  credits.  The  character  and  purposes 
of  such  banks  have  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the 
bankers  and  business  men  of  the  country,  but  notwithstanding  the  great 
need  for  such  facilities,  only  two  banks  of  this  character,  with  a  total 
capital  of  nine  million  dollars,  have  been  organized  during  the  period  of 
about  a  year  and  a  half  in  which  the  law  has  been  in  force  and,  although 
all  national  banks  and  many  State  banks  in  addition  to  individuals  and 
business  concerns  are  authorized  to  subscribe  to  stock  therein. 

For  six  months  or  more  efforts  have  been  under  way  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  bank  of  $100,000,000  capital  under  the  terms  of  the  Edge  Act, 
but  it  is  understood  that  so  far  only  a  part  of  the  capital  has  been  sub- 
scribed and  no  definite  time  has  been  fixed  for  it  to  begin  business. 
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With  one  notable  exception  in  the  case  of  the  organization  of  an 
Edge  law  bank  in  New  Orleans,  practically  all  of  the  foreign  trade 
banks  that  have  been  organized  in  this  country  under  State  or  national 
charters,  since  the  war,  are  located  in  New  York.  It  may  be  said  to 
their  credit  that,  although  little  may  have  been  done  in  this  country 
generally  to  organize  our  financistl  machinery  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  foreign  trade  situation,  the  principal  contribution  so  far  has 
been  made  by  a  few  New  York  bankers.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  bankers  in  the  other  great  sections  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
middle  West,  the  far  West  and  the  South,  and  also  in  the  great  cities  of 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Pittsburgh,  should  not  take  a  leading  part  in 
this  great  business  of  financing  foreig^n  trade. 

The  establishment  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  the  South  and  West 
has  contributed  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  increase  of  commercial 
banking  faciliies,  and  one  beneficial  effect  of  this  system  was  the  distri- 
bution of  banking  reserves  so  that  the  banks  of  the  South  and  West 
may  participate  directly  in  financing  the  sale  and  distribution  of  our 
products  not  only  in  domestic  trade  but  in  foreign  trade  as  well. 

I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  recently  when  a  very  well  informed 
financier  said  to  me :  "America  has  the  greatest  material  and  financial 
resources,  including  the  greatest  gold  supply,  of  any  country  in  the 
world;  her  national  debt  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the  other 
important  countries ;  her  merchant  marine  is  now  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  Great  Britain,  but  we  lack  the  trained  bankers  to  marshal  and 
vitalize  our  great  resources  so  as  to  give  us  the  supremacy  in  world 
trade  and  world  finance  that  our  incomparable  resources  entitle  us  to." 
And  then  he  added :  **If  England  had  our  resources  she  would  finance 
the  needs  of  all  nations  and  there  would  be  ample  goods  and  money  for 
all,  and  relative  prosperity  would  soon  be  restored  to  the  world."  This 
statement  of  course  was  exaggerated  but  there  is  perhaps  a  sufficient 
basis  of  truth  in  it  to  appeal  to  our  patriotic  impulses  and  thus  inspire 
in  us  a  determination  to  provide  in  the  near  future  the  trained  personnel 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  assume  our  rightful  place  as  leaders  in  world 
trade  and  world  finance. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  American  bankers  generally  will  continue  to 
pursue  a  hesitating  and  unconstructive  course  in  regard  to  this  most 
important  matter.  American  genius  has  always  proven  adequate  to  any 
task,  once  it  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  no  complete  solution  of  the  problem 
now  confronting  the  American  business  men  and  financiers  of  supplying 
permanent  machinery  for  financing  our  foreign  trade,  can  be  found,  until 
the  American  investor  is  educated  to  invest  his  surplus  money  in  foreign 
securities  such  as  the  bonds  of  municipalities,  public  service,  and  indus- 
trial corporations. 
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The  suggestion  recently  made  by  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  that  a  broad 
market  be  established  in  America  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign 
securities  would,  it  seems  to  me,  prove  to  be  a  step  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  much  to  be  desired  result. 

Is  Government  Aid  Desirabi.e  i;^  the  Present  Emergency? 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  objections  urged  to  Government  parti- 
cipation in  the  activities  of  private  business  are  so  obvious  as  not  to 
permit  of  reasonable  discussion,  but  notwithstanding  these  arguments, 
it  is  evident  that  much  may  be  said  in  the  present  emergency  in  favor 
of  Government  co-operation  and  encouragement  in  meeting  the  tem- 
porary necessities  now  existing  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  credits  to 
stimulate  our  export  trade.  There  has  been  some  division  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  any  form  of  Government  aid  and 
co-operation.  The  president  of  a  large  New  York  bank  speaking  upon 
the  question  recently,  said :  "As  there  is  the  two-fold  purpose  of  pro- 
moting American  trade  by  meeting  the  crying  needs  of  Europe,  and  this 
in  the  interest  of  our  people  as  a  whole  and  Europe  as  a  whole,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  situation  in  which  Government  responsibility  must 
be  assumed^ and  Government  leadership,  with  the  co-operation  of  our 
financial  and  business  institutions,  must  take  up  the  burden  in  the  general 
interest." 

Those  who  favor  Government  co-operation  and  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  credits  to  meet  the  present  emergency  make  the  further 
argument  that  there  is  now  a  political  risk  involved  in  lending  to  the 
nationals  of  foreign  governments,  especially  in  the  new  countries  recently 
set  up  by  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  They  further  contend  that 
such  political  rbks  should  not  be  assumed  by  private  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men  for  the  reason  that  the  government  is  the  only  power  that  can 
supervise  and  eliminate  the  political  risks  involved  in  such  undertakings. 
It  is  further  contended  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Government,  or 
some  Government  agency,  co-operate  in  the  scheme  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  element  of  stability  needed  to  inspire  confidence  on  the 
part  of  our  exporters  and  bankers. 

It  was  this  latter  view  which  influenced  Congress  to  enact  the  amend- 
ment to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  Act,  so  as  to  provide  for  limited 
Government  assistance  to  our  export  trade,  for  a  limited  period  follow- 
ing the  Armistice. 

There  is  a  great  deal  if  discussion  now-a-days  about  the  risks  involved 
in  export  trade.  Both  our  exporters  and  bankers  are  probably  inclned 
to  exaggerate  the  so-called  political  risk.  Judging  from  my  experience 
and  observation  in  the  past  year,  the  risk  (business  and  political  com- 
bined) involved  in  selling  to  European  concerns  is  not  much  greater 
than  the  business  risk  involved  in  domestic  trade. 
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I  know  of  several  notable  example  where  European  customers  have 
stood  by  their  contracts  made  when  prices  were  at  the  highest,  and  have 
paid  their  maturities  proit^tly  although  declines  of  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  in  the  market  prices  of  the  commodities  had  occurred,  in 
addition  to  other  severe  losses  due  to  depreciation  in  exchange.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  many  of  our  largest  American  concerns  were 
"lying  down"  on  their  contracts  entirely  or  asking  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  deliveries.  Many  large  exporters  have  told  me  recently  that 
they  have  experienced  less  trouble  from  attempted  repudiation  of  con- 
tracts among  their  European  than  among  their  American  customers. 

In  connection  with  the  elimination  of  both  the  ordinary  commercial 
and  the  so-called  political  risks  in  expert  trade  several  proposals  have 
been  made  recently  for  government  insurance  under  new  legislation  by 
Congress,  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  provided  by  the  government  for 
shipping  during  the  war.  Some  very  large  and  influential  exporters  and 
bankers  have  championed  such  a  proposal.  Those  who  favor  the 
scheme  claim  that  the  government  itself  is  in  better  position  to  provide 
insurance  of  this  character  than  any  combination  of  private  interests* 
for  the  reason  that  the  government  could,  through  diplomatic  and  other 
channels,  eliminate  to  a  great  extent  the  so-called  political  risk. 

Those  who  oppose  the  scheme  present  a  number  of  reasons  for  their 
opposition.  In  the  first  place  they  say  that  the  attitude  of  Congress 
and  public  opinion  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  will  probably  be 
against  such  a  form  of  government  intervention.  It  is  also  urged  that 
if  such  a  scheme  should  be  created  and  fostered  by  the  government 
that  it  might  at  some  time  place  the  government  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  in  that  it  might  be  called  upon  to  estimate  the  political  and 
business  risks  with  respect  to  the  various  countries  involved,  thereby 
putting  the  government  in  the  attitude  of  making  invidious  comparisons 
as  between  various  friendly  countries.  After  all,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  insurance  is  based  upon  the  general  principle  of  averaging  the 
losses  involved  in  a  large  number  of  the  particular  hazards  underwritten, 
and  that  rates  are  charged  the  assured  upon  this  basis,  it  would  seem 
that  some  mutual  scheme,  entered  into  between  large  groups  of  exporters 
and  bankers,  whereby  the  risk  will  be  distributed,  not  only  as  to  the 
countries  and  the  classes  and  character  of  business  involved,  but  also 
as  to  the  character  and  financial  standing  of  borrowers,  would  be  the 
most  practical  method  of  insuring  the  risks. 

There  are  large  companies  now  in  foreign  lands  which  carry  credit 
indemnity  insurance  against  hazards  in  export  business  and  American 
exporters  would  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  insurance  of  credits  in 
practically  any  country  in  the  world  by  paying  a  reasonable  premium 
therefor.  It  is  unfortunate  of  course  that  American  companies  have 
not  entered  upon  this  field  in  some  large  way,  but  this  is  no  doubt  due 
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to  the  fact  that  we  again  find  ourselves  lacking  in  the  knowledge  and 
experience  required  for  the  successful  handling  of  foreign  trade.  Many 
of  our  cotton  exporters  are  insuring  the  risks  in  foreign  companies  at 
the  present  time. 

Assistance  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
Just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  on  March  4,  1919,  the  War 
Fnance  Corporation  Act  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  making 
of  advances  not  exceeding  five  years  (a)  to  any  person,  firm,  corporation 
or  association  engaged  in  exporting  domestic  products  from  the  United 
States,  or  (b)  to  any  bank,  banker  or  trust  company  in  the  United 
States  which  had  made  advances  for  such  purpose.  The  aggregate  of 
the  advances  authorized  under  the  act  must  not  exceed  at  any  one  time 
one  billion  dollars.  The  amendment  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  then  impending  crisis  in  our  foreign  trade 
(which  later  developed)  by  stimulating  our  bankers  and  exporters  to 
greater  effort  and  courage  in  trying  to  expand  our  export  trade  to  meet 
the  expected  depression  in  business  caused  by  over-production  in  this 
country  following  the  highly  stimulated  period  of  the  war.  It  was  not 
intended  to  displace  or  compete  with  private  enterprise  or  to  put  the 
government  permanently  in  the  export  banking  business,  but  it  was 
intended  as  an  emergency  measure  only  to  help  our  own  industries  over 
a  trying  period,  to  prevent  business  depression  and  unemployment,  and 
generally  to  encourage  and  assist  our  bankers  and  exporters  at  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  most  opportune  time  to  expand  our  foreign  trade. 
One  admirable  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  every  dollar  advanced 
must  be  spent  for  American  commodities. 

From  January  15,  1920,  to  May  10,  1920,  the  Corporation  approved 
advances  in  aid  of  American  exports  amounting  to  about  sixty-nine 
million  dollars,  of  which  something  over  forty-five  million  was  actually 
advanced.  The  advances  were  made  to  assist  in  the  exportation  of 
cotton,  grain,  milk  products,  farming  implements,  cotton  goods,  railway 
equipment  and  other  commodities,  to  England,  France,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  May,  1920, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  of  the  Treasury,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act,  was  ex-officio 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  passed  a  resolution  suspending  the  making  of 
further  advances.  On  January  4,  1921,  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation  in  respect  to  making  advances  in  aid 
of  foreign  trade  was  revived. 

Many  exporters  and  bankers  contend  that  tHe  relief  granted  by  the 
Act  is  not  as  effective  as  it  should  be  for  the  reason  that  the  American 
exporters  or  bankers  must  give  their  own  obligation  instead  of  being 
able  to  sell  the  obligations  of  the  foreign  purchasers  to  the  Corporation 
without   recourse.     It   is  obvious  that  the  Act  was   so  drawn   as   to 
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encourage  and  aid  the  American  business  man  to  expand  our  export  trade 
and  not  to  have  the  government  displace  him  or  compete  with  him  in 
the  business.  The  operations  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  are  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  operations  of  a  bank  engaged  in  financing 
foreign  trade.  In  many  respects  the  Corporation  affords  the  same 
facilities  with  respect  to  the  discount  and  rediscount  of  long  term 
obligations  growing  out  of  export  trade  as  are  afforded  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  in  connecion  with  short  time  export  transactions. 

It  may  be  stated  also  in  this  connection  that  a  number  of  export 
banks  as  well  as  commercial  banks,  both  state  and  national,  have  applied 
to  the  Corporation  for  rediscount  of  obligations  taken  by  them  from 
their  customers  in  connection  with  supplying  credit  for  foreign  trade. 

Recently  the  Corporation  announced  a  plan  for  making  advances  in  aid 
of  cotton  exports,  by  which  the  Corporation  agreed  to  make  advances 
upon  any  of  the  three  following  plans : 

1.  For  prompt  shipment  against  deferred  payments. 

2.  For  future  shipment  within  a  reasonable  time  against  either 
prompt  or  deferred  payments  after  arrival  in  foreign  countries  where  the 
commodities  are  under  definite  contract  for  sale. 

3.  For  prompt  shipment  to  warehouses  at  foreign  distributing  points, 
to  be  held  there  for  account  of  American  exporters  and  bankers  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  and  marketing  the  same  out  of  the  warehouses. 

The  facilities  which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  financing  cotton  can  and  will  be  made  available  to  assist 
in  the  exportation  of  other  domestic  products,  including  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  in  which  your  association  is  so  directly  interested. 

The  Directors  of  the  Corporation,  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
Chairman  ex-officio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  assumed  and 
will  continue  to  assume  a  helpful  and  sympathetic  attitude  towards  all 
legitimate  means  for  increasing  our  export  trade,  believing  as  they  do 
that  the  present  emergency,  growing  out  of  abnormal  post-war  condi- 
tions fully  warrant,  for  a  short  period  at  least,  the  stimulation  afforded 
by  the  constructive  government  assistance,  which  the  Corporation  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  to  extend.  The  resources  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, up  to  one  billion  dollars,  are  available  to  American  exporters  and 
bankers,  who  desire  to  come  to  it  for  assistance,  as  provided  in  the  Act. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  there  can  be  no  substantial 
restoration  of  the  buying  power  of  our  foreign  customers  until  their 
productive  capacity  is  restored,  and  this  cannot  be  restored  until  the 
people  of  the  various  countries  lately  at  war  resume  their  normal 
activities  in  agriculture  and  industry  generally.  Every  motive  or  self 
interest  and  business  sagacity,  therefore,  should  impel  us  to  provide  the 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  which  aje  now  so  desparately 
needed  to  restore  and  stabilize  their  social  and  economic  conditions. 
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The  people  in  many  countries  in  Europe  would  buy  from  us  cotton 
goods  at  the  present  time  if  they  could  get  long  time  credit.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  the  goods,  as  a  lack  of  ability  to 
pay.  As  an  instance  of  this  condition,  I  knew  of  a  case  recently  where 
a  country  in  Central  Europe  was  in  the  market  for  a  large  quantity 
of  cotton  yarn,  which  it  intended  to  distribute  in  small  quantities  to  the 
peasants,  to  enable  them  to  darn  and  mend  their  old  clothing. 

As  long  as  the  peoples  of  Europe  are  repairing  the  articles  used  by 
them  in  their  homes  and  darning  their  wearing  apparel,  instead  of 
buying  new  goods,  our  export  trade  in  cotton  goods  must  remain  at 
the  minimum. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if  the  manufacturers,  exporters  and 
bankers  of  America  will  demonstrate  the  same  degree  of  initiative  and 
business  courage  in  dealing  with  the  present  situation  as  they  evinced 
during  the  war,  insolving  the  serious  problems  then  presented,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  finally  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  creating  and  maintaining  markets  for  the  products  of  our  fields,  our 
mines  and  our  factories,  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  they  will  ultimately  fail  in  their  duty  in  this 
important  business,  either  by  indifference  to  the  problems  involved,  or 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  vision  and  courage  to  choose  the  remedy  and 
apply  it  promptly  and  effectively. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  The  next  question  for  dis- 
cussion is  one  in  which  all  members,  I  am  sure,  are  vitally 
interested.  They  certainly  have  been  in  the  past,  and  from 
reports  we  receive  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  for  some 
years  to  some  in  this  question  of  income  tax.  On  the  program 
Dr.  Adams  is  down  for  an  address  on  the  "Federal  Tax  Regu- 
lations." Dr.  Adams  has  consented  to  go  even  further  than 
to  give  us  a  formal  address.  He  has  consented  to  give  us  a 
talk  on  our  own  level,  speaking  our  own  language  as  far  as 
possible,  on  income  tax  problems,  and  has  also  consented  to 
answer  any  questions  on  tax  matters  which  might  be  pro- 
pounded to  him.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Adams,  of  Washington.    (Applause.) 

FEDERAL  TAX  REGULATIONS 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Adams,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Chief  Economist, 
Treasury  Department 
Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  should  be  a  very  wise  man  if  I  could  answer  all  the  questions  which 
you  gentlemen  are  capable  of  asking,  if  you  should  be  cruel  enough  to 
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ask  them  all!    (Laughter.)     I  shall,  however,  answer  what  I  can. 

The  philosophy  of  income  taxation,  or  its  practice,  the  science  of  the 
income  tax,  implies  a  subtraction  or  deduction  from  the  gross  income 
of  the  costs  of  producing  the  things  that  have  been  sold.  That  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  with  exactitude.  The  determination  of  the 
precise  costs  of  a  thing  is  a  task  to  which  an  endless  amount  of 
thought  and  an  indefinite  amount  of  time  can  be  given.  It  involves 
in  some  cases  questions  of  judgment  and  discretion.  It  involves  valua- 
tion at  times.  It  is  not  precisely  definite  matter,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  these  costs  there  is  room  for  much  dispute,  much  difference  of 
opinion;  and  there  is  a  very  great  necessity  for  candor,  fairness,  co- 
operation, between  tax  payers  and  the  tax  paying  public 

What  I  have  just  said  is  particularly  true  of  the  two  aspects  of  the 
income  tax,  about  which  I  shall  speak,  or  to  which  I  shall  confine 
what  I  have  to  say,  namely,  that  of  questions  of  depreciation  and 
inventories,  very  largely. 

Almost  in  the  first  month  or  two  in  which  I  was  engaged  in  the 
enforcement  of  an  income  tax,  I  had  occasion  to  go  over  a  return 
from  a  school  teacher.  She  had  a  small  income.  She  claimed  one 
htmdred  dollars  depreciation,  and  I  didn't  understand  why.  ( Laughter.) 
And  I  wrote  a  letter  and  asked  her  on  what  grounds  this  depreciation 
claim  was  based.  She  wrote  back  and  replied,  "One  old  maid,  one 
year  older!"  (Laughter.)  There  was  some  fallacy  and  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  that  remark,  in  that  statement.  There  was  some  little  fallacy, 
because,  as  a  technical  matter,  depreciation  is  chargeable  only  in  the 
case  of  the  exhaustion  and  wear  and  tear  of  assets  which  cost  yon 
something;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  old  maids  of  my 
acquaintance  are  priceless  and  without  cost!  (Laughter.)  The  truth 
in  the  reply  was  that  depreciation  was  laregly,  not  wholly,  a  matter  of 
time.  Things  depreciate  as  their  useful  life  expires.  There  are  some 
other  elements  present,  but  that  is  perhaps  the  chief  element;  and 
perhaps  a  proper  attitude  towards  depreciation  is  taken  when  one,  by 
some  consistent  method,  takes  regularly  each  year  an  amount  sufficient 
over  the  probable  life  of  the  asset  in  question  to  enable  it  to  be  replaced 
at  the  end  of  its  useful  life.  It's  very  largely  a  matter  of  time,  and 
it  is  based  upon  costs. 

There  are  two  questions  in  this  connection  which  seem  to  be  attract- 
ing a  particular  amount  of  attention  at  the  present  time  in  the  public 
mind.  One  of  these  two  questions  goes  back  to  a  so-called  memorandum 
which  has  recently  been  issued  dealing  with  past  depreciation.  The 
situation  here  has  long  been  of  peculiar  interest  to  me,  because  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Department  in  this  connection  is  aroused,  and  the  ire  of  the 
tax  payer  has  been  aroused,  not  because  the  tax  payer  is  asking  to  take 
too  much  depreciation,  but  because  the  Department  is  insisting  that  he 
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has  taken  insufficient  or  not  enough  depreciation  in  the  past.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  tax  payer  is  that  he  has  taken  quite  enough.  Oh,  yes,  that 
is  one  of  the  commonest  aspects  of  the  matter  of  taxation  to  the  admin- 
istrator, the  man  on  the  inside.  It's  one  of  those  aspects  which  the  tax 
payer  seldom  knows  about,  that  about  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  these 
tax  questions  are  two  edged  swords.  They  act  both  ways.  This  prob- 
lem is  now  acting  both  ways.  The  Department,  through  force  of  circum- 
stances, is  now  engaged  in  clearing  up  the  returns  for  a  number  of 
years  at  the  same  time;  income  tax  returns  are  involved,  but  excess 
income  tax  profits  are  also  involved.  The  more  depreciation  you  have 
taken  in  the  past,  the  less  invested  capital  you  have,  and  the  less  in- 
vested capital  you  have,  the  less  your  excess  profits  tax.  There  has 
been  then  some  effort  on  the  part  of  tax  officials,  and  it  has  been  rather 
widely  resented,  to  question  the  sufficiency  of  the  depreciation  claimed 
by  tax  payers  in  prior  years;  and  to  meet  that  situation  an  announce- 
ment has  gone  forth  from  the  Treasury  which  reads  about  to  this 
effect — ^this  is  its  essence — that  the  depreciation  which  a  tax  payer  in 
past  years,  particularly  pre-war  years,  has  taken,  is  not  to  be  disturbed 
except  upon  affirmative  evidence  that  an  exhaustive  or  insufficient 
amount  of  depreciation  was  taken  at  that  time.  It  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  that  attitude  into  the— or  to  get  that  understanding 
into  the  minds  of  all  the  revenue  agents.  They  are  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  depreciation  in  terms  of  ordinary  rates — four  per  cent  for  this 
kind  of  building,  or  two  per  cent  or  five  per  cent  for  this  type  of 
machine,  and  so  on.  And  in  attempting  to  check  up  the  accounts  of 
past  years,  they  are  inclined  off-hand  to  apply  this  average  or  usual  rate 
to  the  book  value  of  the  asset;  and  if  the  tax  payer  has  not  taken  that 
much,  to  perhaps  insist  that  he  has  not  taken  enough. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  that,  because  it  is  a  question  that 
I  might  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  tire  you  very  much  on,  I  person- 
ally feel — and  I  think  the  Department  feels — that  the  prior  depreciation 
taken  in  those  years  is  not  to  be  disturbed  unless  there  is  affirmative 
evidence  that  it  is  wrong,  that  a  very  strong  presumption  exists  in 
favor  of  the  treatment  actually — or  of  the  action  and  attitude  actually 
taken  by  the  tax  payer  at  the  time. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  that  position.  Part  of  it  is  a  simple 
question  of  good  sportsmanship.  I  do  not  know  that  that  has  any 
legal  standing.  It's  bound  to  have  some  human  influence.  The  tax 
payer  in  those  years  when  he  might  have  reduced  his  taxes  by  taking 
depreciation,  did  not  do  so.  Ought  we  not  stand  by  it  at  the  present 
time? 

Secondly,  there  are  very  many  reasons  why  a  man  may  not  take — 
may  be  justified  in  not  taking  all  the  depreciation  that  some  other 
person  might  claim.    He  may  give  to  his  particular  machinery  unusual 
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care;  his  maintenance  expenditures  may  be  unusually  generous;  a 
variety  of  causes  may  operate  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  asset ;  and  so 
on.  Unfortunately — I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  was  unfortunately — but  it 
happened  there  was  used  in  this  memorandum  this  rough  rule  of  thumb, 
designed  to  meet  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  It  was  stated  that  this 
depreciation  was  not  to  be  disturbed  unless  affirmative  evidence  that  it 
was  wrong  was  produced,  and  that,  as  a  rough  test,  the  revenue  agent 
was  not  to  act  if  the  actual  value  of  the  property  was  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  book  value.  Now  as  a  short  working  empirical  rule  of 
thumb  of  the  kind  fitted  to  be  used  in  the  time  which  the  average 
revenue  agent  has  to  give  to  matters  of  this  kind,  I  think  that  was  a 
wise  statement.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  depreciation 
may  properly  be  based  upon  market  value.  Depreciation  is  a  thing 
which  in  practice  and  in  theory  ought  to  go  back — must,  under  the 
federal  laws,  go  back,  to  cost  You  may  in  a  hurried  piece  of  work 
say,  "Now,  I  don't  want  to  disturb  your  past  depreciation,  if  your  prop- 
erty is  worth  today  on  the  market  what  youVe  got  it  valued  at  on 
your  books;  but  it  ought  to  be  very  distinctly  understood  that  that's  a 
mere  working  rule,  which  yields  to  more  accurate  evidence.  The  point 
about  that  is,  it  is  simply  that  you  are  not  required  to  get  appraisals 
from  appraisal  companies  in  order  to  demonstrate — ^to  answer  this  test. 
Nor  under  any  consideration  can  there  be  a  depreciation  rate  based 
upon  market  value.  All  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  although 
we  talk,  and  tax  men  talk,  and  tax  payers  talk  about  depreciation,  the 
word  is  not  used  in  the  statute,  except  in  one  minor  use  and  application, 
which  is  here  wholly  irrelevant.  The  statute  does  not  mention  the 
word  "depreciation."  It  is  very  careful  to  confine  the  language  to  an 
allowance  for  exhaustion,  wear,  tear  and  obsolescence,  which  was  de- 
liberately done  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "depreciation," 
and  because  the  terms  "wear  and  tear,"  through  decades  and  genera- 
tions of  use  in  Great  Britain,  had  careful,  well  defined  legal  meaning. 

Now,  the  other  question  which  has  been  under  discussion  in  connec- 
tion with  depreciation,  is  the  question  of  the  effect  of  night  work  and 
night  shifts.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  this.  Obviously,  we  must 
deal  with  it  by  more  or  less  simple  general  rules.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  problem  it  not  at  all  simple.  Night  work  may  prove  very  exhaust- 
ing may  result  in  great  wear  and  tear,  or  it  may  not.  The  constancy  of 
night  work  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time.  You  are  running  shifts, 
full  shifts,  all  the  night,  or  only  part  of  the  night ;  all  the  time,  or  only 
part  of  the  time.  Theoretically,  I  believe  the  sound  rule  with  respect 
to  this  night  work  would  bring  you  back  to  a  very  difficult  judgment  as 
to  the  length  of  time  it  had  resulted  in  diminishing  the  life  of  the 
asse^— the  machine.  Practically,  the  Department  has  adopted  a  general 
working  rule,  that  the  tax  payer  may  take  one  and  one-half  times  the 
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ordinary  depreciation.  That  is  the  working  rule  of  the  Department  for 
the  present  time,  through  it  rests  on  no  formal  regulation.  There  has 
been  some  disposition  to  question  the  justice  of  that  rule.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  too  rigid  in  particular  application,  and  that  if 
the  tax  payer  is  in  position  to  give  a  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  of 
night  work  is  really  to  increase  wear  and  ear  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  and  to  show  that  his  night  work  has  been  constant  and  regular, 
that  he  should  be  entitled,  we  shall  say,  to  double  the  ordinary  depre- 
ciation rate. 

The  question  of  depreciation  is  bound  up  organically  with  that  of 
inventory,  because  depreciation  is  one  of  those  general  charges  or  over- 
head, which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  cost  of  goods. 
The  attitude  of  the  Treasury  Department  towards  inventory  has  had 
an  interesting — ^as  tax  things  go,  interesting  (laughter) — and  instructive 
development.  For  many  years  the  Department  allowed  inventories  to 
be  tafcen  only  on  one  basis,  the  rigid  basis  of  cost.  At  the  end  of  1917, 
a  few  months  after  the  heavy  war  revenue  act  of  October  3,  1917,  had 
been  adopted,  an  advisory  tax  board,  of  which  your  Mr.  Cramer  and  I 
myself  were  members,  and  the  secretary  of  which  I  see  before  me,  a 
friendly  face,  in  this  audience  of  tax  payers.  The  Advisory  Tax  Board 
urged — ^this  is  a  little  bit  of  history  that  I  think  may  be  worth  taking 
the  two  or  three  minutes  to  cover — ^that  this  rigid  rule,  thoroughly 
sanctioned  by  both  theory  and  practice — that  this  rigid  rule  be  relaxed 
in  favor  of  what  I  may  call  a  more  humane  rule,  and  a  rule  which  had 
equal  authority  in  usage  and  precedent,  namely,  that  tax  payers  be 
permitted  to  inventory  on  the  basis  of  cost  or  market,  whichever  is 
lower,  a  counsel  of  conservatism,  of  safety,  which  experience  not  only 
among  English  speaking  people,  but  among  other  people  indicates  to  be 
wise.  I  remember  distinctly  that  about  the  sixth  of  December,  I  think 
it  was,  after  some  hesitancy,  I  prevailed  on  Secretary  McAdoo  to  issue 
a  pronouncement  to  this  effect  Wall  Street  was  particularly  interested 
in  it,  because  there  was  starting  in  a  rather  menacing  volume  of  selling 
of  securities,  in  order  to  realize  losses  which,  on  the  cost  basis,  could 
not  be  taken  without  loss,  but  which  on  the  market  basis  could  be  taken 
without  loss.  It  seemed  to  be  a  wise  thing  to  stop  this  approximate 
near  panic  Secretary  McAdoo  signed  it  But  a  day  or  two  later, 
some  of  his  advisers  advised  him  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake. 
His  legal  advisers  were  a  unit  particularly  in  advising  him,  first,  that 
it  was  probably  a  practical  mistake,  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  unlawful. 
Secretary  McAdoo  was  much  inclined  to  rescind  it.  Whereupon,  a 
rather  interesting  play  of  wits  ensued.  A  gentleman  responsible  for 
the  authorship  of  this  new  rule  insisted  that  as — they  were  largely 
playing  for  rein — but  they  insisted  that  as  it  was  a  legal  matter,  it 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General.    It  was  finally  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General  was  not  sure 
that  any  such  rule  was  unlawful,  that  the  orginal  legal  advisers  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  correct,  and  that  the  inventory  rule 
of  cost  or  market,  whichever  was  the  rule,  was  not  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  tax  law.  There  again  there  was  an  interesting 
use  of  wits.  Some  of  us  who  were  interested  saw  the  Attorney  General, 
and  told  him  that  as  the  matter  had  already  then  gone  down  to  February 
or  so,  there  was  no  great  delay ;  the  tax  returns  were  not  due  till 
March;  and  that  the  central  question  here  involved  was  also  the  basis 
of  a  number  of  important  income  tax  cases,  upon  which  decision  was 
momentarily  expected  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  it  would  not  look  very  nice  for  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
a  ruling  that  a  cost  or  market  inventory  was  unlawful,  and  then  perhaps 
a  week  or  so  later,  have  his  opinion  reversed  practically  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  soon  to  be  expected.  Well,  that  seemed  to  be 
fair,  and  so  again  the  final  decision  upon  his  inventory  regulation  was 
delayed;  and  early  in  March  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the 
decision  in  question  with  a  very  emphatic  affirmation  of  the  general 
principle  behind  that  ruling;  whereupon  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  reversed  his  previous  attitude.  The  legality  of  the  rule 
was  affirmed,  and  it  has  stood  wthout  any  limitation  since  that  time. 
I  tell  you  that  because  it  always  interested  me,  because  the  legal  frater- 
nity, short  of  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  seemed  quite  clear 
that  it  was  quite  impossible ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  thought  otherwise ; 
and  because  I  think  it  points  to  a  very  deep  and  real  truth — the  wisdom, 
the  almost  super-wisdom  that  lies  at  times  the  old  established  trade 
practices  and  trade  customs.  There  isn't  much  mechancial  or  even 
mathematical  logic  behind  a  cost  or  market  rule,  whichever  is  lower; 
but  there  is  something  deeper  and  bigger  than  a  mere  mechancial  logic ; 
it's  a  rule  which  has  won  its  way  in  various  nations — in  Germany,  I 
think  in  France  and  Spain,  throughout  all  English-speaking  peoples,  as 
the  principle,  the  general  basis  of  inventory.  Try  to  subject  it  to  the 
test  of  the  Rule  of  Three,  or  the  Rule  of  Four ;  and  it  does  hold  water. 
But  it  does  bear  the  test  of  time.  And  that  seems  to  me  a  more 
searching  test  in  any  event. 

After  that  little  bit  of  history,  the  machine  inventory  on  the  basis 
of  cost  or  market  was  continued  up  until  a  recent  date,  when  demands 
for  an  even  more  liberal  rule  were  made,  and  under  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions which  existed  seemed  to  have  much  reason  behind  them ;  and  tax 
payers  were  given,  as  some  of  you  know  who  happen  to  be  interested 
in  this  question,  a  third  alternative.  They  might  inventory  in  accordance 
with  actual  cost,  or  in  accordance  with  market — meaning  by  that  replace- 
ment market,  if  lower;  or  they  might  even  substitute  a  third  basis  upon 
the  actual  sales  of  the  tax  payers.    From  the  standpoint  of  accordancy, 
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from  the  standpoint  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  is  done  in  other  nations,  that's  a  very  liberal  attitude  on 
the  part  of  government,  a  very  wise,  I  think,  and  sound  attitude.  Al- 
ready it  has  been  subjected,  however,  to  some  criticism,  and  certain 
industries  are  asking  not  only  that  the  tax  payer  be  permitted  to  substi- 
tute his  sales  for  cost  of  market,  if  his  sales  happen  to  be  below  his 
market  as  purchaser,  but  they  are  asking  that  a  certain  percentage 
representing  the  normal  profit,  or  as  it's  known  in  retail  trade,  the 
average  mark-up,  may  be  deducted  from  the  sales  price  in  order  to  get 
the  inventory  basis.  In  other  words,  if  you  manufacture  a  piece  of 
goods,  and  it  costs  you  forty  cents  a  pound,  actually  costs  you  forty 
cents  a  pound,  and  if  its  re-duplication  or  replacement  cost  at  the 
present  time  would  be  thirty  cents,  and  if  you  were  actually  selling  some 
of  it  under  the  present  abnormal  conditions  at  twenty-five  cents,  and 
you  have  a  larger  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  you  shall 
be  given  a  fourth  and  even  more  liberal  option.  You  have  the  option 
already  now  of  inventoring  either  at  40  or  30  or  25,  as  you  like,  but 
the  further  request  is  that  you  be  allowed  to  take  off  of  the  25  the 
25  or  30  or  15  per  cent  which  repreents  your  average  normal  profit, 
and  inventory  on  that  basis.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  your  industry  is  greatly  interested  in  it  I  only 
want  to  point  out  one  thing,  one- conclusion,  from  it,  and  that  is  this: 
Somewhere  the  Treasury  Department  has  to  be  disagreeable!  (Laugh- 
ter.) Now  there  is  no  absurdity  even  in  that  last  claim,  gentlemen.  A 
nice  plausible  case  can  be  made  for  it.  But  somewhere  you  have  to 
stop.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  that  conclusion.  The  problems 
that  will  probably  interest  you  more  than  this  are  different. 

One  of  the  bases  of  inventory  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most  dis- 
cussion is  the  so-called  fixed  or — it  has  a  great  variety,  a  number  of 
descriptions;  you  probably  recognize  it  as  old  trade  custom,  old  among 
some  some  producers  of  inventorying,  particularly  stock  in  process, 
frequently  finished  stock  also,  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  spindle.  It 
shows  itself  in  other  industries,  in  the  attempt — there's  not  much  custom 
behind  it  in  this  country — of  carrying  particularly  raw  material,  partially 
finished  material,  at  a  fixed  sum,  almost  always  much  below  its  cost, 
almost  always  much  below  its  market  value.  Here  again  a  very  real 
case  can  be  made  for  such  a  practice.  The  matter  was  investigated 
very  carefully  by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  investigated  very 
carefully  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  a  special  royal  commission  sitting  with 
it,  and  investigated  orginally  in  the  Treasury  Department  by  a  group 
of  non-professional  tax  men;  I  think  I  was  the  only  professional  tax 
man  that  contaminated  the  group!  (Laughter.)  Men  of  broad  sympa- 
thies, with  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  of 
business  constituted  that  group.    And  they  concluded  that  it  couldn't  be 
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done ;  that  it  couldn't  be  done  for  three  or  four  reasons.  To  cut  short 
a  discussion  which  might  be  a  very  long  one,  in  the  first  place  because 
it  wasn't  done  except  sporadically  in  a  very  few  trades;  there  was  no 
industry  which  came  before  the  body  which  investigated  this  in  which 
this  method  of  inventorying  even  approximated  the  custom  in  which 
there  was  even  something  near  a  majority  of  the  industry  which  used  it. 
In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  other  industries. 
And  in  the  third  place,  it  is  a  system  which  breaks  down  under  a  falling 
market  There  was  none  of  the  very  eloquent,  able  advocates  who 
championed  it  who  maintained  for  a  meeting  with  this  base  stock  inven- 
tory or  fixed  inventory,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  carried  along  at 
so  much  per  spindle  in  your  industry,  or  in  the  agricultural  implement 
industry,  or  some  other  fixed  basis,  or  in  the  lumber  industry,  or  some 
other  fixed  basis.  None  of  them  maintained  that  that  fixed  basis  would 
be  adhered  to  in  case  market  prices  got  below  the  fixed  basis,  although 
the  whole  logic  of  the  method  assumes  that  the  thing  is  invariable  and 
fixed.  The  method  actually  followed  by  the  department  at  the  present 
time  in  taking  the  inventories  of  stock  in  prices  and  finished  stock  in 
particular,  is,  first  of  all  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual 
cost  of  it.  When  that  has  been  ascertained,  of  course,  you  have  the 
option  which  every  other  tax  payer  has  of  substituting  for  that  actual 
cost  present  replacement  costs,  replacing  for  the  labor  costs  which  were 
actually  made  in  the  production  of  that  goods.  What  would  be  the 
labor  cost  on  the  rates  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year,  replac- 
ing for  your  actual  material  costs  the  costs  of  material  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  replacing  for  an  average  period,  some  period  based  upon 
later  figures.  That  will  give  you  gentlemen  in  the  future — and  I  take 
it,  for  the  year  1920,  although  I  had  not  thought  about  the  matter  much, 
and  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  cotton  industry,  I  will  say  as  I  pass  along — 
give  you  gentlemen  a  very  real  and  helpful  option  for  1920!  (Laugh- 
ter.) But  I  take  it  you  are  very  much  more  interested  in  the  years 
before  1920,  and  there  a  very  troublesome  question  arises — ^the  problem 
of  determining  the  cost — the  actual  cost,  because  that  will  be  your  basis 
for  the  earlier  years,  meaning  by  "earlier  years"  the  years  from  1916  to  < 
1919,  inclusive.  Shall  you  base  goods  in  process,  finished  stock,  on 
average  costs  of  production  during  the  last  months  of  the  year,  mean- 
ing by  that  the  last  or  latest  months  during  which  the  volume  of  product 
in  question  should  have  been  produced,  or  shall  average  costs  for  the 
entire  year  be  used?  Here  the  Department  offers  to  the  tax  payer  the 
right  and  privilege  of  identification.  If  he  can  say  at  what  time  or  by 
any  method  which  will  appeal  to  an  intelligent  man  as  correct  in  the 
average ;  if  he  can  identify  costs  of  material,  costs  of  labor,  the  particu- 
lar burden  which  represent  the  true  and  actual  costs  of  these  goods,  he's 
entitled  to  say  that.    But  even  that,  I  take  it,  would  not  leave  the  aver- 
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age  tax  payer  satisfied.  I  can  only  say  with  respect  to  that  Ihat  the 
Department  is  following  at  the  present  time  the  practice  of  using  the 
last  months,  in  case  the  tax  payer  cannot  identify  the  materials  entering 
into  the  particular  product.  I  am  rather  ashamed  to  say,  because  I  am 
so  busied  with  other  matters,  that  I  did  not  know  the  Department  was 
doing  that  until  a  day  or  so  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  detailed  rules,  and  I 
cannot  keep  track  of  every  one ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it's  question- 
able. I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  generally  speaking,  a  pretty  free 
option,  because  of  difficulties  with  which  you  gentlemen  are  far  more 
familiar  than  I  could  be;  but  because  of  difficulties  of  transportation, 
the  tax  payer  should  be  given  at  this  point  the  privilege  of  using  average 
annual  cost.  I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  I  am  perfectly 
certain  of  this,  that  with  every  well  intent  in  the  world,  and  some  care 
and  thought,  with  no  disposition  to  do  anything  else  but  perfectly  even 
justice,  the  Department  at  times  on  technical  matters  of  this  sort  may 
get  into  practices  and  which  might  impress  even  a  majority  of  you  as 
unreasonable  and  unjust  There  is  ordinarily  a  very  easy  remedy  for 
all  of  that,  and  that  is,  to  have  this  association  and  similar  associations, 
a  body  of  tax  payers  concerned  on  matters  of  that  kind,  through  a 
committee  that  can  afford  to  give  the  matter  some  little  time,  take  it 
up  with  the  department  In  any  event,  I  have  stated  as  well  as  I  could 
briefly  the  present  practice. 

With  respect  to  raw  materials,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  fair  to  ask  the 
tax  payer  to  either  identify  those  or  else  to  inventory  them  at  the 
prices  which  prevailed  when  the  last  materials  were  bought 

One  could  take  a  very  great  deal  of  time  on  this  subject.  I  have 
talked  enough,  having  mentioned  these  particular  things.  I  want  to 
venture  one  or  two  generalizations.  I  want  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to 
call  always  this:  'You  will  be  irritated  many  times  at  the  actions  and 
rulings  and  attitude  of  the  taxing  department.  You  will  want  things 
done  which  will  be  refused.  Questions  will  arise  such  as  those  debat- 
able questions  which  I  have  been  discussing  with  you  this  afternoon — 
the  effect  of  a  night  shift  on  depreciation,  of  the  precise  average  which 
is  to  be  employed  in  measuring  the  material  labor  burden  overhead  going 
into  stock  in  process.  But  when  you  propose  to  yourself  a  rule,  or 
criticize  the  department,  always  think  of  this  thing,  and  that  is,  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty,  we  have  got  another  group  of  tax  payers  just 
as  keenly  insistent  upon  their  rights  as  you  who  are  on  just  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fence;  that  the  rule  that  helps  you  is  very  likely  to  harm 
the  other  man. 

Within  the  last  three  months  I  have  had  on  my  desk  in  the  same  day 
two  cases,  absolutely  the  same  in  principle,  which,  if  decided  one  way 
would  cost  one  tax  payer  somewhere  from  seventeen  to  thirty-one  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  he  had  paid  in  taxes,  and  if  it  was  decided  the 
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Other  way,  would  cost  the  other  tax  payer — I  don't  know  how  much,  off 
hand,  but  I  know  it  was  over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  You 
must  deal  with  those  things  by  general  rule.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  utterly  demoralizing  than  dealing  by  different  rule. 

Now  then,  almost  always  in  these  questions  the  rule  which  helps  A 
injures  B,  and  the  tax  official  is  confronted  with  that  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. Morever,  think  of  this  aspect  of  it.  This  is  illustrated,  this 
aspect  of  it,  by  an  old  story  of  a  tax  man,  particularly  a  State  tax  man. 
They  always  tell  it.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  heard  it  or  not 
It  has  to  do  with  an  inquisitive  looking  stranger  who  ventured  up  to  a 
farm  in  West  Virginia,  and  after  looking  over  the  farm,  said  to  its 
possessor— 

"My  friend,  that's  a  very  fine  farm  you  have." 

And  the  farmer  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  it's  a  very  fine  farm." 

"Well,"  asked  the  stranger,  "what  is  a  farm  like  that  in  this  section 
of  the  country  worth  ?" 

And  the  farmer  replied,  "A  farm  down  here  is  worth  $150  per  acre. 
That's  a  fine  farm." 

And  the  stranger  said  to  him,  "Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

And  the  farmer  answered  that  he  did  not. 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  the  new  county  assessor!" 

And  the  farmer  said,  "Well,  and  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

The  official  admitted  that  he  did  not. 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  am  the  dumdest  liar  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia!"     (Laughter.) 

Well,  the  application  of  that  is  that  almost  always,  and  before  you 
know  it,  the  rule  that  helps  one  time  hurts  another  time.  We  must  have 
rules  which  are  consistent  as  to  all — I  mean  in  a  true  sense  of  con- 
sistency, not  in  a  narrow,  mechanical,  rigid  sense,  but  truly  consistency 
as  between  tax  payer  A  and  tax  payer  B.  And  next,  for  your  own  self- 
protection,  we  must  have  rules  which  are  consistent.  In  1914, 1915, 1916, 
1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1920— the  world,  gentlemen,  is  particularly  at  this 
time  turning  comers.  We  are  going  to  turn  about  face  with  respect 
to  many  things.  I  think  about  it  every  day.  Now,  as  I  remember  how 
unanimously  every  adviser  of  the  country  was  saying,  about  seven 
months  ago — "Work  and  Save !" — Well,  that  was  good  advice ;  but  what 
are  we  going  to  work  at  now?  What  I  mean  by  that  is  simply  this,  that ' 
we  are  in  a  situation  of  peculiarly  acute  transition.  I  have  seen  it  again 
and  again.  I  have  been  a  tax  man  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  thous- 
ands of  times  I  have  seen  it  repeated,  that  the  thing  which  the  tax  payer 
wanted  today  he  does  not  want  tomorrow.  The  thing  which  helps  him 
today  may  injure  him  tomorrow.  And  the  sound  thing  comes  back 
merely  to  what  he  happens  to  want  at  that  moment  It  comes  back  to 
fundamental  logic — ^the  thing  which  tells  in  the  long  run  will  help  in 
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the  long  run.  Mostly — always  he  wants  where  he  is  mistaken — if  I  may 
presume  that  sometimes  he  is  mistaken — he  is  trying  to  do  a  good  thing 
in  the  wrong  way.  This  old  base  inventory  proposal,  so  much  per 
spindle,  merely  another  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  do  an  exceeding 
praiseworthy,  salutary,  proper,  correct  thing,  build  up  a  surplus  against 
the  bad  year,  to  do  it  in  irregular  ways  which  some  other  tax  payer 
might  be  unable  to  utilize. 

Most  of  the  depreciation  practices  which  we  find  it  necessary  to 
protest  against  are  mere  methods  of  taking  a  surplus,  holding  it  against 
a  lean  year.  Most  of  them  are  efforts  to  do  another  very  praiseworthy 
thing — somehow  to  shift  a  monthly  depreciation  so  that  more  deprecia- 
ion  can  be  taken  in  a  good  year  than  in  a  bad  year.  One  does  not 
want  to  charge  off  depreciation  in  a  year  when  you  have  not  any  profit 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  net  income  figures;  and  all  that's  per- 
fectly legitimate.  The  end  should  be  achieved,  however,  in  other 
ways.  I  shouldn't  object  if  an  influential  group  of  business  men  went 
before  Congress,  for  instance — I  think  I  should  even  endorse  it  person- 
ally, although  it  is  utterly  impossible  under  existing  law — and  got  per- 
mission to  reduce  depreciation  in  the  bad  year,  and  to  charge  the  unab- 
sorbed  depreciation  to  which  you  might  have  been  entitled  to  take  that 
off  of  a  good  year.  That's  what  happens;  in  fact,  you  can  not  make 
up  for  the  cost  of  your  equipment  in  the  years  of  losses;  it's  perfectly 
demonstrable,  utterly  plain  that  that  can't  be  done  under  the  existing 
law ;  and  despite  some  impressions  to  the  contrary,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is' a  law-abiding  community.     (Laughter.) 

And  secondly,  and  far  more  important  than  that — I  would  like  to 
talk  about  this  if  I  had  time,  and  the  opportunity  were  afforded,  because 
it  does  so  much — ^the  biggest  single  reform  that  could  be  achieved  in 
this  connection  that  would  take  care  indirectly  of  more  of  the  kind  of 
perplexities  and  conditions  which  I  know  you  have  felt,  is  this  general 
things,  permission  to  absorb  the  losses  of  one  year  from  the  profits  of 
other  years;  to  carry  on  net  losses.  Ten  or  a  dozen  standard  sources 
of  complaint  really  come  back  to  that  as  the  origin  and  source  of  the 
justice  that  lies  in  the  complaint.  Now,  get  that  from  Congress.  See 
that  Congress  does  not  omit  that  from  the  next  revision  of  the  tax  law. 
And  above  all  things  remember  this,  that  tax  gathering  is  not  a  pleasant 
job;  nevertheless  it  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of  men  who  try  to  be 
reasonable.  Try  to  be  guided  by  those  within  the  law  who  are  really, 
though  possibly  you  may  not  know  it,  trying  to  accommodate  the  tax 
law  to  the  necessities  of  your  industry,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it,  by 
general  rule,  which  takes  into  account  the  necessities  of  other  industries, 
and  other  industries  tomorrow  as  well  as  yesterday.  Take  into  account 
also  the  fact  that  these  problems  are  infinitely  difficult  problems,  upon 
some  of  which  custom,  trade  practice,  has  furnished  no  absolutely  satis- 
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factory  solution.  Take  into  account  also  the  fact  that  the  doors  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  open,  and  that  the  way  to  get  wisdom  is 
through  counsel  with  the  men  engaged  in  making  these  rules,  and  feel 
free,  particularly  as  an  organi2ati<m,  to  suggest  better  methods  of  doing 
these  very  inqK>rtant  things. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  kept  you  so  long.    (Prolonged  applause.) 

A  Member:  I  move  you,  sir,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Adams  for  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  address 
which  he  has  given. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several,  and  a  unanimous 
standing  vote  resulted. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  You  will  all  have  to  admit 
that  the  people  of  the  South,  and  particularly  of  South  Caro- 
lina, have  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  their  Textile  Show 
down  there.  The  machinery  exhibits  have  done  a  service  to 
the  entire  Southern  industry.  They  put  their  money  into  their 
machinery  all  down  there.  They  have  had  several  textile 
machinery  moving  exhibits,  which  have  been  largely  patron- 
ized, and  have  been  of  a  distinguished  service  to  our  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  William  G.  Sirrine,  President  of  the  Southern  Textile 
Exposition,  has  something  to  tell  you  of  their  plans  for  the 
future.    Mr.  Sirrine.    (Applause.) 

THE  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

By  Mr.  Whxiam  G.  Sirrine,  President,  Southern  Textile  Exposition, 
Inc.,  Greenvuxe,  S.  C 

Mr.  Presdent  and  Gentlemen: 

I  hope  you  won't  be  adarmed  by  the  fact  that  I  have  produced  some 
memoranda  here,  and  I  will  ask  the  reporters  please  to  consider  this  out 
of  the  record.  It  simply  means  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  trespass- 
ing upon  your  generosity  at  the  end  of  a  long  session  that  I  am  going  to 
be  very  brief  in  what  I  shall  say : 

Please  permit  me  for  the  Directors  of  Textile  Hall  Corporation  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  you  have  so  coureously  given 
to  make  known  the  purposes  of  Textile  Products  Show. 

I  desire  that  my  message  shall  be  animated  by  the  serious  aims  which 
the  Directors  have  had  for  many  months  concerning  this  enterprise. 
We  want  you  who  are  manufacturers  to  send  to  Textile  Hall  the  prod- 
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ucts  of  your  mills,  either  directly  or  through  your  commission  agents: 
we  request  you  who  are  commission  merchants  and  converters  to  display 
all  the  yams  and  the  cotton  fabrics  you  sell,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
without  restriction,  and  ask  you  who  are  in  other  branches  of  the  textile 
trade  to  exhibit  any  of  the  products  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  We 
bid  all  if  you  attend.    Our  invitation  is  most  sincere. 

Textile  Products  Show  will  be  opened  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, October  6th,  and  continue  (with  Sunday  as  a  day  or  rest)  through 
the  following  Wednesday  evening.  There  will  be  no  machinery. 
The  exhibits  will  be  of  yams,  of  cotton,  of  cloth  made  from  cotton  or 
cotton  and  silk  mixed,  and  in  addition  to  these  anything  made  from 
cotton  or  yarn  or  cloth  either  directly  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  a  Southern 
show.  It  is  a  National  one.  It  is  well  known  that  Textile  Hall  was 
was  built  by  money  from  contributors  living  all  over  the  United  States. 
We  are  especially  desirous  of  having  our  New  England  and  other 
friends  show  their  finest  products  because  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
our  Southern  operatives  not  only  creating  a  greater  pride  in  their  craft, 
but  stimulating  them  to  produce  work  that  will  equal  any  in  quality  or 
finish. 

This  show  is  not  a  mere  money  making  enterprise.  The  Hall  has  been 
operated  at  a  loss  since  its  construction  in  1917,  notwithstanding  until 
the  past  year  its  officers  have  served  without  compensation.  One  execu- 
tive now  draws  a  small  salary.  The  operating  expenses  are  about 
$20,000  annually.  The  outstanding  floating  indebtedness  besides  $108,500 
of  seven  per  cent  bonds  is  about  $3Q,000.  The  Hall  is  estimated  to 
have  a  replacement  value  of  about  $250,000. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  interest  foreign  importers  in  this  show.  We 
have  submitted  our  plans  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, and  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  and  to  various  im- 
portant export  agencies  in  New  York,  including  the  Export  Conmiittee 
of  Conmiission  Merchants,  and  the  heads  of  large  banks  with  foreign 
connections.  From  all  of  these  we  have  received  encouragement  The 
foreign  visitors  will  be  entertained  as  the  guests  of  the  city  of  Green- 
ville, and  given  every  facility  for  seeing  cotton  from  the  growing  to  the 
finished  state. 

Bulletins  concerning  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  show  have  already 
been  sent  out  to  every  commercial  attache  and  foreign  consul  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  present  state  of  foreign  trade  does 
not  make  us  over  sanguine  of  the  attendance  of  foreign  buyers  at  this 
the  first  show,  but  we  will  make  a  beginning  which  we  think  will  result 
in  a  large  attendance  in  1923. 

In  order  to  develop  in  every  possible  way  the  textile  export  trade  wc 
ask  makers  of  packing  and  marking  devices  to  exhibit  so  that  this  branch 
may  be  investigated  especially  by  visiting  importers  and  resident  ex- 
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porters.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  this  important  subject  does  not 
receive  quite  the  attention  it  may  deserve. 

Advertising  has  been  received  without  cost  and  will  be  continued  on 
a  moderate  basis  in  order  to  promote  a  large  attendance.  Not  only 
do  we  expect  the  manufacturers  of  this  association  with  their  superin- 
tendents and  overseers  but  many  commission  merchants,  converters, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  in  the  goods  trade,  manufacturers  of  gar- 
ments, retailers  and  business  men  in  general  will  unquestionaUy  come 
to  Greenville  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  see  the  show.  All  arc 
cordially  invited.  It  will  be  well  worth  while  for  there  will  be  displayed 
every  class  of  cotton  goods  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  and  filmiest 
of  fabrics.  There  will  be  yams  of  every  size  and  color,  threads  and 
cordage,  manufactured  products  such  as  garments,  foot-wear,  fans,  para- 
sols, collars,  handkerchiefs,  curtains,  laces,  webbing,  knit  goods,  hosiery 
and  numerous  other  things.  There  will  be  artificial  leather  and  silk, 
celluloid  products  and  the  like. 

The  prospectus  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  and  allotments  of  space 
will  be  made  in  the  order  of  application.  The  building  has  been  laid 
out  especially  for  this  show.  The  rate  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  ma- 
chinery expositions,  namely  $1.50  per  square  foot,  which  includes  every- 
thing unless  special  wiring  or  other  service  is  desired.  The  spaces  arc 
in  imiform  units  of  five  by  ten  feet. 

The  plans  for  the  show  contemplate  an  Exhibitors'  Council,  an  Ad- 
visory Conmiittee  of  whom  our  senior  director  is  Chairman,  including 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
President  of  the  Young  Men's  Business  League,  Chairman  of  the  six 
main  committees  and  the  seventeen  sub-committees. 

The  committees  above  referred  to  have  been  selected  with  great  care. 
Their  duties  will  be  performed  with  thoroughness  and  intelligence.  Wc 
will  house  comfortably  all  who  visit  the  show.  Our  restaurant  facilities 
will  be  enlarged.  We  have  arranged  to  operate  a  large  kitchen  while 
the  show  is  in  progress  at  which  will  be  served  distinctly  Southern 
dishes  prepared  by  colored  cooks  who  have  been  trained  in  this  most 
important  of  all  the  arts.  This  restaurant  will  be  under  our  direction 
and  will  insure  the  visitor  either  making  or  renewing  his  acquaintance 
with  certain  very  savory  and  delightful  viands. 

There  will  be  entertainments  by  colored  ministrels  of  the  old  time 
sort  The  clubs  will  keep  open  house,  and  five  hundred  of  the  leading 
men  of  Greenville  will  practically  abandon  their  business  and  with  their 
automobiles  will  endeavor  to  make  each  vbitor's  stay  pleasant  A  num- 
ber of  dances  will  be  given. 

This  exposition  is  the  first  showing  of  cotton  goods  ever  attempted. 
If  all  who  are  interested  in  the  trade  will  lend  a  hand  its  effect  on  the 
industry  will  be  most  beneficial. 
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We  hope  to  open  the  show  with  an  address  by  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  nation.  This  feature  and  other  details  will  be  announced  from 
time  to  time.  You  may  count  on  the  Greenville  spirit  to  see  to  it  that 
an  interesting  program  is  arranged. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing the  press  for  their  highly  esteemed  assistance.  They  have  been 
quick  to  see  the  advantages  which  may  flow  from  the  assembling  of 
products  of  the  textile  arts,  and  the  exchange  of  views  which  will  in- 
evitably take  place  between  business  men  at  such  a  meeting.  The  textile 
and  dry  goods  trade  papers  and  the  commercial  dailies  are  especially  our 
creditors  in  this  respect. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  thank  you  again  for  a  place  on  your 
program.  The  Directors  of  Textile  Hall  feel  that  in  a  way  we  arc 
trustees  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  textile  industry  because  the 
Hall  has  become  a  factor  in  both  the  production  and  selling  ends  of  the 
industry.  If  you  support  this  enterprise  we  are  sure  that  it  is  no  longer 
merely  a  prospect  glowing  with  promise,  but  it  is  a  success  assured. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  announced  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  follow  the  present  session. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hammett:  I  move  that  we  indorse  most  cordi- 
ally the  Textile  Products  Show  described  by  Mr.  Sirrinc,  and 
that  our  Secretary  address  a  communication  to  the  proper 
officials  of  that  exposition,  expressing  the  S)mipathy  and  pledg- 
ing the  support  of  this  Association. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put,  and  unanimously  car- 
ried. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  announced  the  banquet  for 
the  evening.  He  also  made  announcement  with  regard  to  the 
morning  session,  which  would  be  a  business  session. 

(The  afternoon  session  was  concluded  at  5:11  o'clock.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  28,  8:00  P.  M. 

Banquet  Hall,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 


President— Allen  F.  Johnson,  New  York. 

Toastmaster— Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  President  National 
Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Toast— "Our  Silver  Jubilee,"  R,  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Presi- 
dent American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  1905-1906. 

Presentation  of  Gavel  on  Behalf  of  the  Cotton  Yam  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation—T.  Ashby  Blythe. 

"World  Economic  Readjustments" — Magnus  W.  Alexander,  Managing 
Director,  Natinal  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York. 


MENU 


Grape  Fruit,  Bellevue 

Salted  Almonds        Salted  Nuts       Celery       Olives 

Cream  of  Mushroom — Camille 

Filet  of  Sole,  Marguery 

Breast  of  Cricken 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Imperial  Egg  Plant,  St  Germain 

Fresh  Asparagus  Salad,  Argenteuil 

Assorted  Cheese  Toasted  Crackers 

Vanilla  Croquettes,  Quaker  Style 

Lady  Fingers  Macaroons  Coffee 


The  President,  Mr.  Allen  F.  Johnson,  of  New  York: 
Ladies,  Guests,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association :  On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Ahierican  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
I  greet  you  on  the  occasion  of  our  Silver  Jubilee.  You  have 
made  the  occasion  a  very  happy  one  for  the  officers  and  govern- 
ors, and  we  hope  to  make  it  a  happy  one  for  each  one  present 
tonight,  as  well  as  instructive,  through  all  the  program  for  the 
meeting.  One  of  our  former  Presidents,  Mr.  Stuart  W. 
Cramer,  kindly  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  rest  of  thie  program 
of  the  evening,  as  Toastmaster. 
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Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer:  Mr.  President,  Fellow-members 
and  Guests :  This  beautiful  speech  that  our  President  has  made 
is  really  intended  as  a  bribe.  He  tried  to  make  me  give  the  im- 
Ipression  that  it's  his  modesty  that  caused  him  to  delegate  the 
acting  as  toastmaster  to  someone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  not,  and  I  cannot  be  bribed  that  way.  I  will  have  to  tell  the 
truth  about  it.  It's  plain  indigestion!  (Laughter.)  As  you 
all  know,  this  man,  iji  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  repre- 
sented the  Southern  Industrial  Orchards,  and  sampled  every- 
thing and  sampled  everything  that  he  liked  and  digested  every- 
thing that  he  tried.  A  short  time  ago,  however,  while  in  New 
York,  he  went  into  a  Rhode  Island  orchard  and  instead  of 
sticking  to  their  wonderful  Rhode  Island  greening  apples,  he 
tackled  something  else — ^another  fruit — "Fruit  of  the  Loom" 
that  you  all  know  so  well!  (Laughter  and  applause.)  With 
seven  thousand  looms  running,  his  digestion  is  very  much  upset  I 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  However,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  do  this  for  him,  as  it  is  to  be  a  pall-bearer  at  a  funeral 
or  any  other  servce  of  any  kind  that  a  man  needs  I  (Laughter.) 
And  I  am  very  glad  to  introduce  our  speakers  tonight. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  regular  prog^ram,  however,  it  is 
in  order  to  have  our  guests  know  something  about  the  origin  of 
this  Association,  and  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  selection  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  this,  its  twenty-fifth  annual  convention, 
that  we  term  our  Jubilee  Convention.  I  first  thought  of  select- 
ing to  make  this  little  talk  the  senior  ex-President  here,  but  I 
concluded  not  to,  because  of  a»little  story.  It  appears  that  he 
had  his  throat  examined — ^had  a  little  trouble  with  it — and  the 
specialist' looked  in  his  throat,  you  know,  and  began  as  usual, 
"My  dear  sir,  you  sfeem  to  have  clergyman's  throat.  You  ap- 
pear to  be  suffering  from  clergyman's  throat  I"  Of  course  you 
know  how  our  friend  here  felt,  and  he  replied :  "The  hell  you 
say!"  Well,  now,  whether  he  is  suffering  from  that  kind  of 
throat  or  not,  I  could  not  say ;  but  for  fear  he  is,  I  thought  I 
would  take  the  next  senior  president  who  not  only  is  a  charter 
member  of  our  Association  and  one  of  its  earliest  presidents, 
but  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association.    I  refer  to  our 
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gcx)d  friend — ^my  friend  and  your  friend — R.  M.  Miller,  Jr. — 
"Bob  Miller,"  and  I  will  ask  him  to  speak.     (Applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  R.  M.  MILLER,  JR.,  OF  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Association  of  Cottoii 
Manufacturers: 

I  feel  that  about  the  only  reply  I  can  make  to  Mr.  Cramer's  kind 
remarks  is  to  say  that  I  have  always  been  and  am  now  proud  of  my 
membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers. 
When  I  return  in  memory  to  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  a  little 
gathering  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  cotton  yard  spinners  met  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  as  it  existed 
that  day,  we  were  disspirited,  and  the  cotton  spinners  of  the  South  had 
to  take  some  action — ^and  I  say  the  "cotton  spinners"  advisedly,  because 
every  member  of  that  body  was  a  jram  spinner.  After  meeting  on  one 
or  two  occasions  we  organized  what  was  then  known  as  a  Southern 
Cotton  Spinners  Association,  in  May,  1897,  and  from  that  day  until 
this,  its  growth  has  been  almost  continual.  And  when  I  look  upon  this 
vast  audience  tonight  and  realize  that  it  has  all  sprung  from  that  little 
meeting  in  1897,  it  even  makes  me  feel  still  prouder  of  my  membership 
in  this  organization. 

We  naturally  came  to  Philadelphia  because  in  those  days  Philadelphia 
was  our  friend.  We  had  but  little  money.  Our  mills  were  largely  in 
debt,  and  it  can  be  said  with  all  honor  to  the  ccHnmission  merchants 
of  Philadelphia  that  they  came  to  our  rescue  nobly,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  our  friends;  and  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to  feel  grateful 
that  we  were  dealing  with  the  greatest  producer  of  cotton  yarns  possibly 
in  the  world. 

At  that  meeting  the  first  president  was  Col.  J.  T.  Anthony,  of  Charlotte ; 
then  came  D.  A.  Tompkins,  then  Dr.  J.  H.  McAdeq,  then  George  B. 
Hiss,  then  W.  C.  Heath,  then  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  and  in  1905  and  1906 
that  honor  was  conferred  upon  me;  then  came  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lowe, 
then  S.  B.  Tanner,  then  Mr.  T.  H.  Rennie,  then  the  lamented  Lewis 
W.  Parker,  then  D.  Y.  Cooper,  then  Capt  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  then 
Mr.  W.  A.  Erwin,  then  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  then  Mr.  T.  L  Hick- 
man, then  Mr.  Scott  Maxwell,  then  Mr.  John  A.  Law,  then  Mr.  Fuller 
E.  Callaway,  then  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Draper,  and  then  Mr.  J.  D.  Hammett ; 
and  now  our  President,  Mr.  Allen  F.  Johnson.  Those  arc  the  men, 
gentlemen,  that  you  have  honored  in  this  association,  and  while  I  do  not 
fear  that  you  will  charge  me  with  egotism,  every  one  of  them  was  a 
loyal  member  of  this  association,  and  I  believe,  fully  representative  of 
the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country.    (Applause.) 

And  tomorrow  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  electing  another  presi- 
dent of  thb  association  for  1921-1922.     He  will  be  another  member. 
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and  a  true  member  of  the  association.  He  is  a  distinguished  son  of  his 
native  State.  He  is  that  brave  and  gallant  commander  of  the  World 
War  who  led  the  Fifty-ninth  Brigade  of  the  Thirtieth  American  Divi- 
sion over  the  bloody  battlefields  of  France,  and  on  and  on,  finally  break- 
ing through  the  far-famed  Hindenburg  line,  paving  the  way  for  Allied 
victory,  and  winning  for  the  American  flag  eternal  honor  and  glory. 
(Prolonged  applause.)  That  man,  gentlemen,  is  Gen.  Lawrence  D. 
Tyson,  of  Tennessee.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Cramer  :  Just  here  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant little  ceremony  that  I  understand  is  proposed  by,  I  think  it's 
the  Cotton  Yarn  Merchants  Association  or  some  such  name. 
We  know  the  men  and  what  they  do  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
title  of  their  organization.  And  there  has  been  a  little  squabble 
as  to  who  should  be  Master  of  Ceremonies  for  that  occasion, 
whether  our  good  friend,  Webb,  or  our  other  good  friend, 
Blythe,  should  preside.  It  was  finally  settled  by  a  game  of  craps 
or  some  other  system — that  Mr.  Blythe  would  present  some — 
well,  I  don't  know — I  believe  it's  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
knock  to  this  Association  through  its  president,  Mr.  Allen  F. 
Johnson.  If  Mr.  Blythe  will  come  up  here  he  can  bring  his 
"war  club"  with  him  or  whatever  it  is.     (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  T.  ASHBY  BLYTHE.  OF  THE  COTTON  YARN 
MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Friends: 

When  the  Yam  Merchants  Association  put  this  job  on  me,  they 
wanted  me,  they  said  I  was  the  oldest  man  in  the  trade  who  was  active 
and  still  had  some  pep !  (Laughter.)  To  them  I  am  certainly  grateful. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  your  association  from  the  start  Well 
do  I  remember  Colonel  Anthony.  There  is  not  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  your  president  but  has  been  a  good  one.  The  Cotton  Yam  Mer- 
chants Association  has  stood  ably  by  you,  and  you  have  stood  nobly  by 
them.  I  need  add  nothing  to  what  our  good  friend  Mr.  Miller  has  said. 
He  has  stolen  all  the  thunder.  If  I  had  the  gift  of  oratory  I  might 
say  a  few  words,  but  I  may  be  allowed  in  any  event,  gentlemen,  I  would 
like  to  refer,  as  I  am  the  oldest  man  in  the  cotton  business,  and  will 
never  be  a  "has-been,"  because  I  will  be  in  the  harness  and  will  always 
subscribe  to  the  sentiments  that  "it's  better  to  wear  out  than  to  mst 
out!"     (Applause.) 

Your  first  president  that  Mr.  Miller  has  spoken  about,  Colonel 
Anthony,  I  knew  quite  well,  and  I  vividly  recall  the  talk  I  had  with  him 
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when  this  association  was  first  founded  in  the  old  Buford  Hotel  in  Char- 
lotte, when  he  said  to  me :  "It's  got  to  grow.  It's  going  to  grow.  And 
it's  going  to  be  the  greatest  association  in  cotton  manufacture  not  only 
in  the  South  but  in  the  whole  nation  I"  Colonel  Anthony  has  made  his 
word  good,  gentlemen,  and  that  is  no  exaggeration  or  unmerited  praise. 

I  come  next  to  Mr.  "Dan"  Tompkins.  We  all  know  who  he  was. 
He  is  dead  and  gone,  and  we  all  revere  him,  because  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  put  Charlotte,  which  was  the  hub  and  the  starting  place  of 
the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  the  South,  on  the  map. 

We  then  come  to  Dr.  J.  H.  McAden.  Well  do  we,  in  the  yarn  busi- 
ness, remember  Dr.  McAden.  We  ought  to.  He  was  a  gfood  man, 
and  we  all  revered  and  respected  him. 

And  now  we  pass  on  to  George  B.  Hiss.  A  better  fellow  never  lived 
than  George,  George  thought  that  the  Doctor  was  really  a  little  peevish 
about  commissions.  George  did  not  kick  about  the  commission.  I 
feel  that  if  George  had  held  the  job  as  long  as  three  or  four  years,  we 
might  have  arranged  it!     (Laughter.) 

Now  we  are  coming  to  two  of  the  stars,  gentlemen,  in  the  constellation 
— ^the  two  "Bobs."  I  don't  know  where  he  is — I  have  been  looking  for 
him  all  day — but  Bob  Reinhardt.    Oh,  here  he  is ! 

A  Member:  He  is  the  gentleman  with  the  bad  throat! 
(Laughter.) 

Well,  we  cannot  say  anything  about  Bob  that  isn't  good.  He  cer- 
tainly kept  you  away  from  all  trouble  and  all  kicks.  If  there  was  any 
trouble  they  hunted  up  Bob  Reinhardt 

And  then  we  have  another.  I  wish  I  had  the  conmiand  of  language 
that  he  has — Bob  Miller.  Not  to  be  egotistical,  gentlemen,  I  repeat  you 
have  never  had  anything  but  a  good  man  at  the  head  of  your  associa- 
tion; but  Bob  Miller,  over  there  worked  for  you  and  I  know  worked 
untiringly,  and  he  aided  and  abetted  putting  you  forward  and  adding 
to  the  great  strength  that  you  now  have. 

Now  we  next  come  to  our  good  friend  Arthur  Lowe,  a  combination 
of  a  Yankee  and  a  Southerner!  (Laughter.)  "By  their  acts  ye  shall 
know  them!"  We  do  not  need  to  extoll  Mr.  Lowe.  He  speaks  for 
himself;  for  what  he  has  done.  We  will  pass  him  by.  We  all  know 
him. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Tanner— certainly  we  all  know  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
best  men  that  you  had. 

There  was  another  man.  I  did  see  him ;  he  was  aroimd  here — a  man 
we  called  Tom  Rennie.  If  you  could  make,  a  better  man,  and  one  who 
knows  more  about  the  oil  business  than  Tom  Rennie,  I  would  like  for 
somebody  to  show  him  to  me.    You  could  not  make  him  any  better. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  man  who  worked  for  you  well  and  faithfully. 
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and  did  everything  he  could  for  you,  the  lamented  Lewis  Parker.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  know  him  and  to  know  him  well.  A  better  man 
and  a  finer  Christian  gentleman  never  lived. 

Then  D.  Y.  Cooper— different  from  Mr.  Lowe,  but  he  worked  for  you 
and  worked  for  you  well,  and  he  always  wanted  the  highest  price. 
That's  to  his  credit  I  (  Laughter.) 

Now,  Capt.  Ellison  A.  Sm3rth — ^we  cannot  talk  about  him;  he  has 
shown,  and  he  has  done  everything  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  mortal 
man  to  do,  not  only  for  the  cotton  industry  but  for  the  development 
of  the  Southland,  which  I  am  proud  of,  because  I  am  still  proud  that 
I  was  bom  there,  proud  I  was  bom  in  Virginia,  and  they  haven't  any 
cotton  mills,  or  very  few,  but  what  they  have  are  good. 

And  then  Mr.  W.  A.  Erwin.  Everybody  knows  what  he  has  done 
and  what  he  is  continuing  to  do. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  a  man  who  has  made  the  cotton  industry  of 
the  South.  I  say  it  with  no  egotism.  We  are  coming  to  a  man,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  know  him.  I  knew  him  when  I  was  young  and  when 
he  was  drawing  plans  in  Dan  Tompkins'  office — Stuart  W.  Cramer  is 
the  man  that  took  away — ^I  say  it  with  no  disrespect,  but  I  say  it — 
Stuart  W.  Cramer  is  the  man  that  took  away  from  South  Carolina,  and 
took  away  from  Georgia  the  supremacy  of  the  spindle.  How  did  he  do 
it?  He  did  it  by  his  knowledge;  he  did  it  by  what  he  knew.  I  would 
say  today,  gentlemen,  that  Stuart  W.  Cramer  is  the  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  presidents,  if  there  is  a  man  that  has  really  credited 
and  has  really  made  the  cotton  industry  of  the  South  what  it  is  today  I 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hickman  of  Augusta,  I  only  knew  slightly.  I  know  he  was  a 
good  man.  I  do  not  know  him  enough  to  tell  you  much  about  him,  but 
I  know  he  was  a  good  man. 

Scott  Maxwell  was  also  a  good  man.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  know 
him. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  man — I  probably  have  been  a  little  partial 
to  North  Carolina  as  against  South  Carolina,  but  we  come  to  the  man 
who  made  South  Carolina  what  it  was  in  connection  jointly  with  Captain 
Smyth,  and  that* s  Mr.  John  A.  Law.     (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  to  get  down  to  what  used  to  be  called, 
before  North  Carolina  took  it  away,  the  "Empire  State  of  the  South." 
Now  we  come  to  Ckorgia.  Georgia  is  a  great  State.  I  revere  it 
especially.  My  wife's  a  Georgia  product  We  come  to  a  man  that  you 
had,  who  is  from  Georgia,  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  one  of  the  greatest  all- 
round  four-square  manufacturers  in  the  nation. 

Now  we  come  to  another  gentleman  who  is  also  a  combination  of  a 
Yankee  and  a  Southerner,  but  a  better  man  there  never  lived,  a  man 
who  comes  from  the  great  machine  shops  of  the  world,  and  came  down 
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and  showed  his  knowledge — ^not  only  his  knowledge  but  his  capital  in 
the  South,  to  extend  it — ^Arthur  J.  Draper.    (Applause.) 

Now  we  come  to  another  man  who  I  believe  everybody  knows.  If 
everybody  doesn't  know  him  they  ought  to  know  him  because  he  is  the 
best-natured  as  well  as  the  brainiest  man  that  ever  lived — ^James  Ham- 
mett    (Applause.) 

And  now  we  come  to  your  twenty-second.  Through  all  these  trying 
troublesome  times  Mr.  Johnson  has  proved  your  worthy  knight  and  I 
know  he  has  served  you  nobly.  (Applause.)  On  behalf  of  the  Cotton 
Yam  Merchants  Association,  knowing  as  I  do,  and  believing  with  you 
and  working  with  you  hand  in  hand  and  side  by  side,  they  have  given 
me  alike  the  pleasure  and  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  contribute  and  to 
bestow  upon  your  worthy — ^this  is  not  going  to  be  any  "knock**  Mr. 
President,  I  assure  you— and  present  that  to  you,  sir,  with  every  good 
wish  and  ever  cordial  hope  that  the  good  feeling  that  has  always  existed 
from  the  formation  of  this  association  will  always  continue;  and  God 
knows  it  shall !     (Applause.) 

(Whereupon,  on  behalf  of  the  Cotton  Yam  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Bl)rthe  presented  to  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Allen  F.  Johnson,  a  beautiful  gavel.) 

The  Retiring  President,  Mr.  Axlen  F.  Johnson:  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  the  President,  I  accept 
this  gavel  with  the  same  affectionate  regard  with  which  you  and 
your  Association  have  tendered  it.  I  promise  you  and  through, 
you  your  Association  it  will  always  be  used  with  absolute  fair- 
ness in  the  deliberations  among  the  members.  It  shall  always 
be  used  with  fairness  and  justice  to  the  operatives  who  are 
associated  with  the.  mills  we  represent.  It  shall  also  be  used 
with  justice  and  fairness  to  our  friends  and  customers,  of  which 
our  Philadelphia  friends  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  thank 
you.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Cramer:  Well,  gentlemen,  the 
cat's  out  of  the  bag  I  I  might  as  well  tell  the  whole  story. 
(Laughter.)  I  threw  Mr.  ^yebb  down  to  let  him  talk,  but  I 
didn't  expect  an)rthing  like  that.  I  am  sorry,  but  it's  the  best 
that  can  be  done !     (Laughter.) 

Now,  suppose  we  take  up  our  regular  program  as  shown  on 
our  menu  card  for  the  evenng.  These  remmiscences  have  been 
delightful  to  you  all,  I  am  sure,  as  most  of  us  remember  those 
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who  have  been  leaders  of  this  organzation  and  who  have  been 
described  this  evening,  but  we  are  here  tonight  very  much  inter- 
ested indeed  in  the  material  things  of  life  as  well  as  these  pleas- 
ant social  gatherings  that  have  been  held  in  the  past.  The  per- 
plexing problems  of  readjustment  since  the  war  are  so  very  try- 
ing that  we  are  looking  for  solutions,  and  there  happens  to  be  in 
the  United  States  an  organization  known  as  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board.  It  consists,  as  most  of  you  know,  of 
representatives  from  the  various  industrial  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  this  Association  is  one.  They  have 
research  committees  or  bureaus  that  study  these  problems,  and 
they  pass  their  conclusions  on  to  the  rest  of  us.  The  Manag- 
ing Director  of  that  organization  is  our  guest  tonight,  and  it  so 
happens  he  is  not  only  the  Managing  Director  of  this  big  organi- 
zation, but  he  has  been  connected  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  for  some  twenty-one  years — I  believe  is  the  correct 
number,  and  therefore  is  at  home  in  talking  to  a  lot  of  manu- 
facturers. It's  one  practical  man  talking  to  a  lot  of  others.  I 
am  sure,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  only  be  interested  in  what 
he  has  to  say  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  but  that  it  will 
appeal  to  you  from  a  practical  standpoint.  I  am  going  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Magnus  W.  Alexander. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  MAGNUS  W.  ALEXANDER,  MANAGING  DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE. 
BOARD,  NEW  YORK 

Mr,  Toastmaster,  Mr,  President,  Mr.  President-to-be,  Senator,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen;  and  She  who  presides  over  him  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  preside  over  you: 

(Laughter  and  applause). 

Lest  a  finely  attuned  ear  might  perchance  detect  a  slight  foreign  tone 
in  the  manner  of  my  speech,  let  this  be  said  at  the  outset:  A  native  of 
New  York  City,  I  spent  the  impressionist  part  of  my  life  in  the  schools 
and  universities  of  Central  Europe  and  although  returned  to  my  native 
land  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  having  resided  in  it  ever 
since,  I  stand  before  you  a  horrible  example  of  what  German  "Kultur" 
can  do  to  one  Scot!     (Prolonged  laughter  and  applause.) 

Having  thus  introduced  and  defended  myself,  I  crave  your  indulgence 
ior  a  short  time,  while  I  shall  try  to  present  in  broad  outline  a  few 
fundamental  thoughts  as  a  back-ground  against  which  to  consider  and 
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discuss  the  industrial  situation  and  the  economic  readjustments  that 
now  confront  us. 

A  study  of  history  has  taught  us  that  most  activities — ^not  all — ^produce 
strong — ^in  the  national  sense,  not  in  the  individualistic — strong,  very 
strong,  emotional  motifs  that  impress  their  character  upon  the  time. 
Not  to  go  back  too  far,  take  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  up  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  religious  motif  dominated  the  field,  and 
the  serious  conflicts  and  the  wars  of  that  time  were  religious  in  charac- 
ter and  origin.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  many 
feuds  and  wars  that  Germany  and  others  fought,  of  the  wars  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  the  wars  that  Spain  as  the  leading  Catholic  nation 
waged  against  Holland  and  England,  the  custodians  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  And  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  geater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  religious  motif  gave  way  to  the  political  motif.  Politics  in 
a  governmental  sense,  occupied  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  wars  of 
that  time  reflected  that  mental  attitude.  There  were  the  Napoleonic 
wars ;  and  we  have  the  many  wars  which  England  fought,  such  as  Queen 
Anne's  War,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  finally  the  great 
American  Revolution. 

Within  nations  a  new  idea  began  to  develop,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Rights  of  Kings  was  crumbling,  and  only  yester-year  crashed  into 
the  dust  Parliaments  became  more  representative  of  the  people ;  nation- 
alism was  at  its  height,  and  the  star  of  empire  was  in  its  zenith.  And 
then,  with  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution,  sometime  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  with  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  factory 
economy  for  a  system  of  domestic  production,  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  national  life  took  the  place,  first,  of  the  religious  and  then  of  the 
economic.  As  factories  grew,  many  complex  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems developed,  and  called  for  a  solution.  The  machine  continued  to 
take  the  pl^ce  of  the  human  hand  in  factories,  and  groups  became 
dependent  upon  groups  for  their  requirements.  Localities  specialized 
in  particular  articles  of  manufacture,  as  for  instance  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, which  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  coal  mines,  developed  a 
manufacturing  industry  and  became  its  center  in  England,  and  Birming- 
ham and  Sheflield  and  Manchester,  and  many  other  cities,  are  examples 
of  a  highly  developed  iron  and  steel  industry.  And  in  our  country,  in 
the  New  England  States,  where  the  soil  did  not  lend  itself  readily  to 
agricultural  activity,  mechanical  manufacturing  industries,  and  later 
those  of  particular  interest  to  you,  developed  to  a  very  high  degrees  of 
specialization  on  the  one  hand  and  of  perfection  on  the  other.  This 
economic  trend  and  interdependence  of  one  group  upon  the  other  then 
transcended  national  boundary  laws  and  ran  out  into  the  international 
field.  Nationalism  in  an  economic  sense  became  now  intermingled  with 
internationalism.     A  concession  in  China,   for  instance,  becomes  im- 
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mediately  the  concern  of  many  nations,  and  the  great  amount  of  foreign 
news  in  our  newspapers,  after  all,  reflects  the  desire  of  the  people  for 
knowledge  of  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political  development  in  these 
foreign  lands. 

Only  about  a  year  ago,  as  you  remember,  when  the  silk  market  broke 
in  Japan,  manufacturing  activities  in  the  silk  industry  in  the  United 
States  came  almost  to  a  standstill.  And  if  at  any  time  a  serious  disa- 
greement should  occur  between  the  sheep-raisers  and  the  sheep-shearers 
in  Australia,  the  chief  supply  of  wool,  there  "would  immediately  occur  a 
great  wool  scarcity  in  the  United  States.  Factories  that  use  woolen 
goods  would  curtail  their  activities,  and  throw  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  out  of  employment,,  and  the  price  of  woolen  goods  would 
likely  rise  in  this  market  here  due  to  a  dispute  in  far  away  Australia. 
Or  take  a  case  that  is  right  now  before  us — ^the  strike  of  the  coal  miners 
in  England  is  necessitating  the  shutdown  of  many  Italian  factories  which 
are  depending  upon  England's  coal  for  their  power  production. 

Then  it  is  readily  seen  that  at  the  present  day,  in  order  that  we  may 
tmderstand  our  own  problems  and  deal  with  them  intelligently,  we  must 
understand  the  problems  also  of  other  nations.  Our  interest  must  essen- 
tially be  an  economic  interest,  and  our  outlook  must  essentially  be  an 
international  outlook.  That  means  that  we  must  study  the  facts  and  the 
factors  that  underlie  and  influence  the  industrial  situation  here  and  the 
world  over ;  and  in  doing  so  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  con- 
ditions are  of  today,  and  we  must  have  an  imaginative  look  into  the 
future,  as  to  its  possibilities  in  the  service  of  mankind  through  the 
instrumentality  of  industry.  But  we  must  at  all  times  fully  realize  the 
experience  of  the  past  out  of  which  from  time  to  time  grows  the  prog- 
ress of  human  civilization. 

In  any  period  of  stress,  and  especially  in  one  of  such  tremendous  read- 
justment as  the  present,  there  are  always  some  men  that  are  ready  to 
criticise.  They  care  not  for  history,  nor  for  the  past  development  arising 
from  human  effort  Nor  do  they  sanely  evaluate  the  future.  But  they 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  ^ush  into  the  unknown ;  they  are  impatient  in 
their  search  for  the  millenium.  The  moral  with  those  who  arc  more 
cautious  than  they  should  take  the  lesson  from  the  past  in  developing 
their  own  businesses  and  the  business  of  the  cotmtry.  And  so  these 
critics  are  ready  to  call  them  reactionaries  and  worse  names,  and  attack 
them  for  their  slowness  and  their  conservatism.  And  with  that  attack, 
attack  the  very  system  of  which  they  are  a  part  Yet  if  they  only  knew 
history,  if  they  only  knew  how,  by  the  sweat,  man  has,  step  by  step, 
evolved  the  civilization  of  today,  and  its  wonderful  structure  could  not 
longer  stand  tmless  each  succeeding  stepping  stone  may  be  placed  on  4 
solid  fotmdation  they  would  themselves  go  very  slowly  and  realize  that 
orderly  evolution,  and  not  rash  revolution,  is  always  the  fotmdation  of 
human  progress. 
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Archeologists,  I  am  told,  have  found  tools  which  they  traced  back  over 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  years  of  human  effort  And  yet  it  was 
scarcely  six  thousand  years  when  the  first  written  record  of  human  civili- 
zation was  made  in  stone.  For  two  htmdred  and  thirty- four  thousand 
years,  in  round  terms,  human  history  was  shrouded  in  darkness.  Now  let 
us  visualize.  Let  us  assume  that  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
years  of  known  human  history  were  spread  over  the  face  of  a  clock, 
divided  into  twelve  sections,  each  representing  one  hour.  Then  each  hour 
would  stand  for  twenty  thousand  years  of  progress,  and  each  minute  for 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  years.  On  that  basis,  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  years  of  darkness  in  the  development 
of  human  civilization  would  bring  us  up  to  half  past  eleven,  when  the 
early  history  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  civilization  gave  us  the  clue  of 
what  man  was  doing  and  how  he  was  prog^ressing ;  and  that  about  seven 
minutes  before  twelve,  if  we  assumed  that  we  are  today  nn  the  high  noon 
of  human  civilization — seven  minutes  before  twelve  Roman  and  Greek 
civilization  are  ushered  in,  and  Greek  Literature,  to  which  all  literature 
owes  so  much,  was  at  its  very  heighth.  And  only  five  minutes  of  twelve 
Christ  was  born,  ushering  in  a  few  era  of  reformation,  of  good  will 
toward  all  men,  and  service  in  behalf  of  all.  Scarcely  two  minutes  before 
twelve  Watt  invented  the  steam  engine  and  completely  changed  our  indus- 
trial activity;  and  the  intense  development  of  our  industry  came  only 
within  a  few  seconds  of  the  stroke  of  twelve  of  our  imaginary  clock. 

Viewed  in  this  broad  sense,  Pythagorus  and  Socrates,  Cicero,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  were  but  our  contemporaries  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wis- 
dom of  that  Greek  philosopher  Aristotle  is  so  fresh,  and  its  fundamental 
is  so  applicable  to  this  day  that  it  might  have  been  written  but  yesterday. 

The  critics  of  the  system  imder  whicl^  the  world  has  advanced,  imder 
which  these  United  States  have  arisen  to  a  position  that  challenges  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world,  do  not  take  all  this  historical  development 
into  account  They  attack  the  government,  they  attack  the  schools,  they 
attack  the  economic  system,  they  attack  our  industry,  they  attack  all 
moves  too  slowly  for  them.  They  cannot  think  in  terms  of  the  solid  but 
safe  builder.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  in  our  civilization  to  allow 
us  to  follow  them  blindly.  There  are  too  many  years  of  race  history 
and  race  experience,  with  all  their  great  lessons  that  we  must  not  forget 
Now  to  drive  home  these  truths,  and  other  truths  of  a  similar  character, 
is  your  job  and  my  job.  It  is  the  function  and  the  duty  of  everybody 
who,  by  fortune,  inheritance,  by  whatever  circimistance  has  been  placed 
in  control  of  men. 

In  the  1914  census  of  manuf  acturies,  we  learned  then  there  were  about 
eight  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  people  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States;  and  of  these  but 
six  per  cent  comprised  those  in  directive  positions,  as  employers,  as 
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managers,  or  leaders  of  like  character,  and  the  census  of  1919,  which 
soon  will  become  available,  while  it  may  bring  tip  the  number  from  eight 
and  a  quarter  million  to  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  million,  will  not  likely 
change  very  much  the  percentage  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Now;  because  the  destiny  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  and  their  companions  here  on  earth  is  concerned,  lies  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  such  a  few,  the  responsibility  of  these  few 
is  so  much  the  greater  that  it  deal  rightly,  justly,  patiently — infinitely 
patiently,  with  that  great  mass,  and  try  to  lead  it  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  general  ignorance  into  the  light,  upon  such  facts  as  I  have  mentioned, 
illuminated  by  the  torch  of  htunan  experience. 

The  growth  of  large  scale  industry,  and  extension  of  the  functions  of 
employers,  a  close  contact  between  employers  and  employees  became  less 
possible.  And  other  changes  have  accentuated  the  situation,  and  have 
therefore  furnished  a  fertile  ground  for  the  agitator  and  the  malcontent 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord.  Civilization  has  not  yet  remedied  this 
situation. 

The  monotony  of  much  of  our  industrial  activity  is  the  antithesis  of 
that  joy  of  work  that  the  old  line  mechanic  who  finished  every  part  of 
the  completed  article,  and  enjoyed  his  work  as  he  saw  it  grow  step  by 
step  until  it  became  one  of  the  products  of  the  necessaries  of  the  com- 
forts of  life. 

Just  because,  however,  these  conditions  have  arisen,  new  obligations 
rest  on  all  those  who  are  in  directive  positions,  and  it  is  a  most  gratifying 
satisfaction,  as  one  looks  above  the  smoke  of  a  battle  here  and  there  in 
the  industrial  fields,  to  see  the  enormous  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  well-intentioned  and  well-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  empolyers 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  the  conditions,  and  re-establish  by  other 
means  the  personal  contact  between  them  and  their  employees,  which  of 
necessity  has  been  lost 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  various  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees, for  their  uplift  to  a  higher  plane  of  understanding  and  interest 
in  industry,  that  is  developed  here  and  there,  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  all  over  tiiese  United  States,  and  that  is — and  I  say  it  with  full 
sincerity — strongly  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  employees.  You  pick 
up  a  newspaper  and  read  about  a  strike  here  and  a  strike  there,  usually 
given  in  flaming  headlines  on  the  front  page;  but  yet  you  do  not  read 
about  the  thousand  peaceful  factory  operators  that  are  going  on  at  the 
same  time  all  over  this  land  of  ours.  Our  newspapers  are  not  trained 
to  give  us  that  pro£n*ess  that  goes  on  peacefully  without  sensationalism, 
without  news  value,  from  the  newspaper  standpoint  But  if  someone  raises 
his  hand  against  his  employer ;  if  on  the  sound  of  the  command  of  some 
one  man  a  whole  herd  of  men,  without  knowing  why  throw  down  their 
tools   and   stream  out  the  factory  gates,   then   our   newspapers  have 
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a  hemorrhage  right  on  the  front  page!  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And 
in  doing  so  they  are  twisting  the  real  situation,  and  give  to  the  weak- 
minded  and  the  weak-kneed  an  idea  that  there  is  chaos  and  strife  and 
strikes  all  over  this  land,  whereas,  as  1  said  before,  if  you  can  rise  over 
the  smoke  of  a  few  battles  here  and  there  you  will  see  the  peaceful  work 
that  is  going  on  and  the  results,  the  beneficial  results  of  the  employer's 
increasing  effort  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  his  increasing  realiza- 
tion that  in  the  new  complex  economy  and  social  situation  he  has  social 
as  well  as  economic  responsibilities  to  discharge.  Unfortunately,  among 
those  who  cannot  rise  above  the  smoke  of  the  isolated  battles  are  many 
of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  well-meaning  I  submit,  full 
of  the  ambition  of  telling  the  truth  as  they  see  it,  but  unfortunately 
smitten  with  a  blindness  that  is  not  only  standing  in  their  own  way, 
but  is  beginning  to  do  some  real  harm  to  the  national  character  of  our 
people. 

Now,  how,  gentlemen,  can  we  meet  this  situation,  if  we  realize  it 
to  exist  ?  Only  in  one  way :  By  studying  it,  by  gathering  the  facts,  by 
analyzing  these  facts  and  properly  evaluating  them,  and  by  placing  them 
where  fhey  will  do  the  most  good,  not  merely  in  the  newspapers,  but 
in  the  personal  talk  which  the  Manager  and  the  Manager's  assistants 
through  one  means  or  other,  can  have  with  their  own  employees — eleven 
or  twelve  million  in  these  United  States  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
alone. 

Up  to  the  middle  ages  there  flourished  the  institutions  known  as 
feudalism.  Very  few  of  the  nobility  of  might  and  power  controlled  and 
ordered  the  lives  of  the  vast  majority.  During  the  Middle  Ages  and  in 
the  modem  times  this  nobility  has  changed  from  one  of  might  and  power 
to  one  of  wealth  and  education,  and  with  it  has  come  a  greater  freedom 
of  the  masses.  We  now  need  a  new  nobility — a  nobility  of  service,  to 
all  mankind.  The  Great  Leader,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  years 
almost  ago,  taught  service  to  all  mankind.  And  so  as  coming  in  its  end 
the  War,  among  its  many  lessons,  taught  us  this  great  lesson,  that  there 
is  service  to  others  outside  of  our  own  social  and  economic  sphere ;  and 
when  we  will  take  that  lesson  of  war  and  make  it  a  part  of  our  con- 
scious and  unconscious  daily  thinking  and  action,  then  we  will  con- 
sciously and  imconsciously  carry  it  into  eflFect  as  between  ourselves  and 
those  who,  during  the  part  of  the  day  work  for  us  for  the  benefit — work 
through  us  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people.  Again,  let  me  repeat,  it  is 
your  job  and  my  job;  your  and  my  function  and  duty  to  enlighten  these 
people  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  things. 

Let  me  just  give  you  one  illustration  and  I  know  that  you  can  multiply 
the  example  by  one  hundred.  One  of  the  great  questions  that  has  been 
agitating  us  ever  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  imtil  very  recently,  and  it 
is  agitating  us  today  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  that  of  the  wage  adjustment. 
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As  long  as  we  had  a  greater  demand  than  the  supply  for  our  goods,  we 
could,  without  injury  to  our  own  pocketbooks,  increase  wages  as  they 
were  demanded,  and  we  did  it  But  when  the  supply  threatened  to  become 
and  did  become  greater  than  the  demand,  then  the  wage  deflation  had 
to  cease,  and  the  wage  deflation  was  inevitable,  and  the  same  doctrinaries 
and  the  same  masses  who  had  followed  the  doctrine  that  the  wage  must 
raise  as  the  cost  of  living  rises,  has  been  silent  on  the  incontestable  and 
equally  justified  doctrine  that  as  the  cost  of  living  drops,  so  in  proportion 
must  the  wage  drop.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  understood — truly 
understood — ^the  wage  question,  we  and  they  who  work  for  us  would 
soon  come  to  an  amicable  settlement  Let  me  illustrate:  If  today  or 
at  any  time  this  coin  is  of  that  high  possession,  and  it  will  buy  me  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  if  at  some  other  time  three  times  as  much  coin  will  not  buy 
me  a  pair  of  shoes,  because  the  price  of  shoes  has  gone  up  much  more, 
then  I  submit  I  am  better  off  today  with  the  lesser  coin.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  it  is  not  important  what  wage  a  man  gets,  but 
what  he  can  buy  with  the  wage  that  he  gets.  It  is  not  the  monetary  value 
of  the  wage,  but  it  is  its  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  cost  of  living  or 
the  necessities  of  life;  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  That  is  the 
determining  factor.  Now  if  the  wage  is  going  down  in  response  to  the 
always  existing  and  working  law  of  supply  and  demand,  if  it  is  going 
down  and  must  g«  down,  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  our  place  in  the 
international  markets,  that  in  itself  does  not  signify  that  the  worker  who 
is  now  acceding,  or  compelled  to  accede  to  a  lower  wage,  is  for  that 
reason  any  worse  off,  for  the  cost  of  living  dropped  more  during  that 
time  than  the  wage  drop  amounts  to.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
worker,  in  terms  of  real  wage  and  not  of  money  wage,  is  often  better 
off,  and  can  buy  himself  more  and  can  buy  more  for  his  dependent 
family. 

Now  let  us  take  this  one  truth  and  let  us  explain  it  to  our  workers. 
Let  us  show  to  them  on  actual  figures  and  charts,  as  they  have  been 
worked  out,  for  instance,  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
that  the  conditions  are  such  today  even  with  a  wage  drop  of  perhaps 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  in  the  cottton  industry,  and  in  the  North 
forty  and  fifty  per  cent  in  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South  is  not  to  alarm 
any  of  the  workers.  As  a  matter  of  social  philosophy  and  sotmd  social 
philosophy  it  might  be  claimed  that  every  employer  ought  to  pay  to 
every  employee  whose  efforts  he  uses  for  a  full-time  week,  and  hourly 
wage  for  hourly  work,  which  will  give  that  wage-earner  an  opportimity 
to  live  decently  and  maintain  his  family  decently.  If  you  will  study  the 
conditions  of  today,  even  with  the  wage  drop,  but  with  the  larger  drop  in 
the  cost  of  living,  you  will  find  if  that  is  the  challenge  of  society,  the 
employers  of  the  United  States  have  met  that  challenge.  (Applause.) 
What  they  have  been  unable  to  do  is  to  give  the  employees  enough  hours 
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of  work  in  the  week,  because  of  business  depression,  to  enable  them  to 
earn  enough  per  week  to  keep  their  families  on  a  decent  standard  of 
maintenance.  But  there  you  drift  away  from  the  wage  question  pure  and 
simple  into  the  question  of  unemployment,  and  while  in  the  first  case, 
as  a  matter  of  social  philosophy,  the  employer  may  be  held  accountable 
for  paying  that  decent  hourly  wage  for  the  hour  of  labor,  effort  in  the 
second  case,  where  we  drifted  to  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the 
emplo3rer  alone  cannot  be  held  accountable,  nor  can  he  be  expected  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Society  must  challenge  itself  and  it  must  get  the 
co-operation  of  employees  as  well  as  of  employers  in  solving  this  great 
problem. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  have  already  occupied  the  allotted  space  of  time 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  must  not  impose  any  further  upon  your  indulgence ; 
and  as  I  am  ready  to  sit  down  I  feel  a  sense  of  apology  to  you  that  I 
have  not  come  here  with  a  better  thought  out  program  of  sounder  wisdom 
and  more  constructive  help ;  and  yet  as  I  feel  ready  to  excuse  my  feeble 
effort  on  the  ground  of  a  rather  busy  life  of  late,  I  fear  I  will  maneuver 
myself  into  the  same  position  in  which  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  the 
son  of  the  great  Bismarck,  Iron  Chancellor,  found  himself  when  he  was 
sent  to  Italy  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Pope.  Count  Herbert  Bis- 
marck stopped  at  a  hotel  in  Rome,  and  was  soon  visited  by  a  cardinal, 
a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church,  whom  the  Pope  had  sent,  in  order  that 
he  might  pay  the  Pope's  compliment  to  Count  Bismarck  and  conduct 
him  to  the  papal  palace.  Couht  Bismarck  descended  the  broad  stair- 
way with  the  cardinal,  and  crossed  the  broad  sidewalk  ready  to  enter  the 
carriage,  not  knowing  the  etiquette  of  the  Catholic  church,  according  to 
which  a  cardinal  is  a  prince,  and  therefore  precedes  a  mere  count.  Not 
knowing  that.  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  proceeded  to  enter  the  carriage, 
when  the  Roman  cardinal  gently  pushed  him  aside,  ready  to  enter  the 
waiting  carriage  himself.  And  then  with  flaming  eyes  of  resentment 
and  haughtiness  in  his  eyes,  and  stretching  himself  to  his  full  military 
height,  Coimt  Herbert  Bismarck  said  to  the  cardinal,,  "Monsignor  Car- 
dinal, you  seem  to  forget  who  I  am.  I  am  Count  Herbert  Bismarck!" 
And  the  cardinal,  with  Roman  suaveness,  replied,  "That  explains  it,  but 
does  not  excuse  it  I"     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Cramer  :  In  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
ciation I  wish  to  thank  the  speaker  for  the  very  interesting 
remarks  he  has  made  tonight,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  carry  away 
a  great  deal  of  it  with  us. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  closing  part  of  the  program,  and 
introducing  the  next  speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Washington  climate.     That's  a  peculiar  topic  just  now,  but  it's 
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appropriate.  That's  the  hottest  place  in  the  summer  time  I 
ever  lived  in.  You  know  I  spent  two  summers  there.  You 
know  the  story  is  told  of  a  Washington  matron,  who  on  one 
occasion  noticed  an  ominous  quiet  in  the  nursery.  She  had 
three  hopeful  children — very  precocious.  She  found  a  game 
in  progress  upon  investigation,  and  the  three  hopefuls  were 
attired  in  the  costumes  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  children  doing?"  exclaimed  the  moth- 
er. 

"Well,  you  see,"  began  the  little  boy,  "I  am  Adam,  and  sister 
is  Eve!" 

"Well,  but  who  is  httle  Tim,  here?"  asked  the  mother. 

Little  Tim  stuck  out  his  chest  and  marched  around  under  an 
umbrella  and  said,  "You  want  to  know  who  I  am  ?  I  am  Lord 
Dod  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening!*' 
(Laughter.) 

Now  the  appropriate  part  of  that  story  is  that  a  certain  well 
known  son  of  a  Senator  solved  the  problem  of  the  heat  of  the 
Washington  summers  in  a  different  way.  He  appeared  one  day 
in  a  white  cotton  duck  suit.  I  don't  know  that  he  carried  an 
umbrella  and  stuck  out  his  chest,  but  I  do  know  he  established 
cotton  as  the  official  wearing  apparel  for  the  summer,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  be  so  in  the  future.  This  "Beau  Brummel"  is 
our  guest  tonight.  He  is  not  only  the  best  dressed  man  in 
Washington,  but  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  and  an  all-round 
good  fellow.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  necessarj^  for  me  to  do  any 
more  than  to  mention  his  name — the  Honorable  J.  Thomas 
Heflin,  United  States  Senator  from  Alabama.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  THOMAS  J.  HEFLIN 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Associa- 
tion: 
I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  tonight  I  have  enjoyed  very  greatly  the 
time  that  I  have  spent  with  you  this  evening.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  at 
your  convention,  when  my  good  friend,  my  life-long  friend,  is  the  presid- 
ing genius,  the  President  of  your  association.  About  the  time  I  entered 
politics  he  entered  the  spinning  world.  He  does  not  like  to  speak  much, 
but  he  is  like  it  was  said  of  General  Joffre — Marshal  Joffre,  when  he 
came  over  here.     Someone  asked  what  he  said,  and  the  only  thing  they 
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could  hear  and  understand  was  "Ameriky."  Some  gentleman,  trying  to 
interpret  what  he  did  say,  said,  "I  did  not  catch  it  all,  but  I  understood 
him  to  say  he  did  not  like  to  speak  much,  but  he  thought  like  Hell !"  My 
friend  here  does  not  like  to  speak,  but  he  knows  his  business,  and  he 
has  made  you  a  good  president,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  accept  his 
invitation,  and  that  of  your  conmiittee,  to  be  here  with  you  -tonight 

Representatives  of  this  great  industry  in  the  South,  now  consuming 
more  than  half  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United 
States,  you  know  there  is  a  bit  of  history  about  your  industry  that  there 
is  some  confusion  about.  The  first  cotton  mill  ever  constructed  in  the 
United  States  was  at  James  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  had 
eighty- four  spindles.  It  operated  for  a  time,  and  was  abandoned.  The 
next  mill  that  we  have  any  authentic  account  of  was  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1790 ;  and  then  one  later  on  at  Statesburg,  then  South  Carolina,  in  the 
same  year.  The  beginning  of  your  industry,  as  you  gentlemen  well 
know,  was  in  the  home  by  individuals  and  families,  who  used  the  hand 
carding  or  one  thread  spinning  wheel  and  the  wooden  loom.  And  then 
came  the  carding  engine,  the  spinning  jinny,  and  the  power  looms,  a 
development  from  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Wright,  Watt  and  others. 

The  serious  problem  in  the  early  days  was  the  raw  cotton,  was  how 
to  separate  the  lint  from  the  seed.  That  was  done  by  hand,  and  one 
person  could  separate  only  four  pounds  of  lint  a  week  from  the  seed. 
A  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia,  this  historic  old  city,  invented  a  kind  of 
machine  that  pulled  the  lint  from  the  seed,  and  that  succeeded  in  separat- 
ing sixty  poimds  of  lint  per  week.  But  this  problem  was  never  satisfac- 
torily solved  until  Eli  Whitney  in  Georgia  invented  the  cotton  gin  in 
1793,  and  that  gin  was  rim  by  hand  imtil  in  1795  James  Kinkaid,  of 
South  Carolina,  operated  the  first  cotton  gin  by  water.  Now  the  ginning 
industry  has  developed  until  we  have  several  htmdred  pounds  of  lint  per 
day  from  that  field,  and  your  industry  has  developed  until  today  it  is  the 
marvel  of  man's  inventive  genius,  and  the  hum  of  these  whirling  spindles 
constitutes  the  dominating  note  in  the  march  of  the  industrial  progress 
of  America.  Wonderful  is  the  age  through  which  you  are  passing. 
Twenty-five  years  of  your  existence  have  come  and  gone.  When  you 
began,  we  had  no  air-planes,  and  we  did  not  hate  the  automobile.  It  was 
said  in  that  time  that  you  couldn't  fly  through  the  air  with  a  machine 
heavier  than  the  air ;  but  we  see  them  flying  through  the  air  now,  carry- 
ing tons  of  mail,  and  we  see  automobiles  just  whirling  down  the  road. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  Two  fellows 
were  on  the  road-side  discussing  the  subject  "What  do  they  mean  by 
the  statement  "the  quick  and  the  dead  ?"  asked  one.  Bill  said,  "The  quick 
and  the  dead?  The  quick  and  the  dead?  I  have  heard  that  all  of  my 
life-time,  but  I  never  did  know  just  exactly  what  they  meant  by  it" 

And  the  other  fellow  repeated,  "The  quick  and  the  dead?    The  quick 
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and  tke  dead?  I  never  did  know  either.  Here  comes  Isaac;  we'll  ask 
him." 

And  they  asked  Isaac  what  people  meant  by  "the  quick  and  the  dead.** 
And  just  at  that  juncture  there  was  a  high-power  Pierce-Arrow  coming 
down  tiie  pike;  dogs  and  children  running  to  cover  and  dust  flying;  and 
Isaac  said,  'lYou  see  that  thing  going  down  the  road  there?"  And  the 
two  inquirers  admitted  that  they  did.  *'Well,  it's  this  way/'  said  Isaac, 
''them  what  gets  out  of  the  way  are  the  quick,  and  them  that  don't  are 
the  dead!"    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Cotton  was  first  discovered  growing  in  India,  Herodotus  tells  us — I  am 
not  going  to  dwell  too  long  in  those  periods  long  gone — ^three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  the  natives  called  it  ''tree  wool,"  and  that  it  exceeded  in 
beauty  and  goodness  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  It  came  to  our  cotmtry  in 
1607,  and  the  cotton  seed  was  not  content  tmtil  it  found  lodgment  in  south- 
em  soil,  and  cotton  did  not  assert  his  kingly  prerogatives  until  a  southern 
sun  kissed  his  snowy  crown  and  bade  him  clothe  the  world.  And  today, 
we  in  America  furnish  two- thirds  of  the  world's  supply!     (Applause.) 

In  1786  we  produced  5000  bales  of  cotton,  all  told,  and  exported  that 
year  eight  bales  to  England;  just  eight  bal^  of  cotton  to  England,  and 
that  had  been  picked  out  by  the  hand. 

James  Madison,  the  author  of  our  Constitution,  made  a  speech  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  that  year,  and  he  said,  "The  day  will  come  when 
the  United  States  will  be  a  great  cotton  producing  country."  Gentlemen, 
his  prediction  has  come  true.  Today  we  grow  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
supply  in  normal  times,  and  nowhere  on  the  habitable  globe  can  they 
produce  the  character  of  cotton  tiiat  we  produce  in  the  cotton  growing 
States  of  this  Union.  They  gfrow  a  long  stifle  cotton  in  Egypt  that 
we  cannot  exactly  imitate.  They  grow  a  scrubby  cotton  in  India.  They 
grow  cotton,  to  be  sure,  in  the  old  world.  But  nowhere  on  the  earth  can 
they  produce  the  short  staple  cotton  that  we  grow  in  the  sunny  land  of 
Dixie.     (Applause.) 

Have  you  ever  observed  this  plant  at  the  fruiting  time,  and  seen  it 
with  outstretched  limbs  laden  with  squares,  and  within  those  tiny  squares 
a  little  white  blossom  yearning  for  the  sun-light  of  Dixie?  The  gentle 
breezes  are  wooing  it  to  come  forth  to  light  and  air.  Now  they  announce 
its  advent  The  little  white  blossom  nods  and  smiles  with  the  dew-drop 
laughing  on  its  lily-white  surface,  and  a  tiny  humming  bee  sipping  at  its 
heart    And  Solomon  in  all  his. glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these! 

Down  in  Mississippi,  when  one  of  our  New  England  Yankee  friends 
was  touring  the  country,  sitting  in  a  Pullman  car,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  late  in  October,  and  the  fields  white  like  the  snow,  the  train 
standing  at  tiie  station  for  a  time,  a  farmer  walked  up  by  the  window, 
and  this  gentleman  looked  out  across  the  fields,  and  he  said,  "My  friend, 
why  don't  you  pick  that  cotton  ?" 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "the  weather  has  been  exceedingly  fair  and  hot,  and 
all  tiie  cotton  ripened  at  once.  Labor  is  scarce  and  high,  a  considerable 
problem  down  here,  the  labor  problem.'' 

The  traveler  said,  "See  here ;  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
this  labor  question  of  you  people  in  the  South,  and  I  thought  if  you  would 
take  the  monkey  to  pick  your  cotton,  you  would  get  along  much  better. 
He's  a  little  fellow,  with  a  small  body ;  wouldn't  eat  much ;  he's  nimble- 
fingered,  he  would  run  aroimd  the  stock,  pick  out  the  fluffy  stuff,  throw 
it  in  the  discard ;  and  your  problem  would  be  solved  I" 

The  old  fellow  said,  "Yes,  that's  right;  but  we  wouldn't  much  more'n 
get  'em  organized  than  you  d — ^n  Yankees'd  come  down  here  an'  free  *em  I" 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  when  God  Almighty  created  the  light,  he  spoke, 
and  when  he  made  Dixie,  he  smiled!  Dixie  is  the  sunny  land  of  this 
great  United  States.  We  have  become  the  market  garden  of  the  North. 
The  tourists  from  the  cold  climate  of  the  northern  section  of  our  grtzt 
country  come  down  to  spend  their  winters  with  us.  Down  there  in  the 
spring-time,  when  the  busy  bee  is  in  its  sweet  honey  home,  and  the 
wealth  of  fruit-blossoms  burst,  full  blown;  and  the  cotton  fields  laden 
with  flowers  of  snow,  while  the  woodland  spring  gurgles  and  sweet 
breezes  blow;  when  Nature  and  Earth  are  finest  and  best— and  Dixie  is 
happy  and  sitnny,  and  blest  I  That's  the  time  we  want  you  to  come  down 
to  visit  us  I 

The  home  down  in  Dixie  is  something  more  than  a  place  to  eat  and  a 
.  place  to  sleep  It  is  that  sacred  place  where  a  woman  dwells,  to  comfort 
and  to  cheer ;  where  husband  and  wife  are  botmd  together  by  the  ties  of 
love  and  loyalty.  And  there  children  are  the  priceless  jewels  of  the 
household.  Quoting  another,  "they  are  the  idols  of  hearts  and  of  house- 
holds. They  are  the  angels  of  God  in  disguise.  His  light  still  clings  to 
their  tresses ;  His  glory  still  shines  in  their  eyes."  And  Southern  woman 
moves  with  charm  and  grace  and  ease  in  all  the  circles  of  society.  But 
beyond  society's  fascinating  bounds,  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  home, 
there  the  splendor  of  her  reign  is  brightest  and  best;  there  she  plucks 
the  white  feather  from  the  wing  of  Truth  and  wears  it  in  the  crown  of 
beautiful,  spotless,  chivalrous  womanhood.  And  the  love  in  our  hearts 
is  as  strong  as  the  hills,  and  deep  as  the  fathomless  sea;  pure  as  the 
breath  of  the  rose  that  Alls  the  soul  of  the  summer  with  glee ;  fair  as  the 
light  of  the  faithful  stars  that  gleam  in  the  boundless  blue,  or  the  light 
of  the  sun,  with  its  radiant  smile.  Sweethearts,  'tis  all  for  you  I  All 
for  you — strong  and  true ;  no  time  the  tie  can  sever ;  till  the  angels  bow 
and  the  stars  fall  out— we  are  yours,  sweethearts,  forever  I     (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  Ck>d  Almighty  kept  our  country 
apart  from  the  kings  of  the  wbrld,  and  the  emperors  and  czars,  for 
thousands  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  here  the  oppressed 
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people  from  every  clime  and  country;  that  He  expected  to  build  here  a 
republic — a  pillar  whose  temples  and  institutions  should  endure,  unharmed 
by  the  inroads  of  time.  When  Spain  pressed  her  conquering  forces  to  the 
limits  of  the  then  known  world,  she  stamped  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
upon  her  coins,  with  a  circle  around  them,  bearing  the  legend  "Ne  plus 
ultra" — "No  more  beyond !"  But  one  day  a  bold  and  adventurous  spirit 
sailed  far  out  and  discovered  this  land  of  pristine  beauty  and  riches,  and 
the  proud  nation,  convinced  of  her  mistake,  struck  the  negative  from 
the  coin,  and  left  the  words,  "Plus  ultra," — "More  beyond !" 

Our  forebears  came  to  this  country,  and  when  but  three  million  strong 
iachieved  their  indep>endence ;  and  then  the  world  stood  startled  and 
astounded,  when  Washington,  who  led  the  Continental  army,  refused  to 
be  its  king,  the  old  world  marveled  when  this  man  in  the  western  world 
declined,  as  he  was  borne  upon  his  officers*  shoulders  and  hailed  as  king 
and  offered  a  crown,  that  he  put  the  crown  aside.  But  he  heard  a  still 
small  voice  whisper  to  him,  "I  have  greater  need  of  thee !"  And  Wash- 
ington refused  to  be  a  king.  And  this  little  country,  with  three  millions 
of  people,  has  grown  and  prospered  and  multiplied  until  today,  when  but 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  it  is  the  best  ruled  government  in 
the  world,  and  the  tinest  nation  on  the  globe.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

I  could  boast  of  our  country,  but  somebody  might  feel  like  old  Uncle 
Rastus  did  when  Marse  John  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  English 
lord  visiting  him  down  in  Virginia.  He  said,  "Ah  doesn't  like  dat  gem- 
men  much,  Marse  John,  'case  he  is  all  re  time  braggin'  'bout  what  day 
done  got  in  England." 

"How  is  that,  Rastus?" 

"Well,  t'other  mawin'  Marse  Wil-yum  killed  a  pheastan'  an'  dat  Eng- 
lishman said,  *He  aint  more'n  half  as  big  as  de  pheasan's  in  England.' 
Then  the  nex'  mawin'  we  goes  down  to  de  dam  whur  de  wattah  biles  up, 
and  we  th'ows  in  de  line  an'  ketches  a  fine  big  trout.  And  dat  pesky  Eng- 
lishman say,  say  he,  dat  tish  he  make  a  good  minnow  bait  for  de  trouts  of 
Englan'.  And  de  nex'  mawin'  we  wuz  all  out  huntin'  early,  an'  de  bigges' 
gobblah  whut  evah  stahted  ovah  de  ridge  comes  in  view,  am*  ah  pulls  a  bead 
on  him  wid  ol*  S*th  Car*line  musket  ob  mine,  an*  ah  fetches  dat  bird  up  an' 
shows  him  to  Mister  Englishman  an*  I  asts  him,  'Mistah  Englishman, 
whut  foh  yo'  all  t'ink  ob  dat  kin'  ob  a  gobblah,  suh?*  An*  he  stahts 
right  away  to  tell  'bout  some  goblah  ovah  in  Englan'  whut  wuz  biggcr'n 
my  gobblah.  An*  I  says  'Um!*  or  wohds  to  dat  effec*,  an'  I  wuz  more 
determin'  'n  evah  t*  get  even  wid  dat  Englishman."  And  the  old  darky 
continued,  "Th*  next'  day,  me  an'  Eph  went  calchin'  on  de  creek,  and  we 
catched  a  lot  of  fish  aout  dat  big  (indicating),  an'  one  fish  wuz  a  big 
snappin'  tuhtle,  about  dat  big  (indicating  tremenous  size).  An'  I  takes 
dat  tuhtle  and  goes  up  to  Mister  Englishman's  room,  an'  I  careful  like 
lays  dat  hor'ble  big  snappin'  tuhtle  in  the  exac*  centah  of  Mister  English- 
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man's  bed;  an'  ah  smooths  back  th'  sheets  an'  fixes  the  pillows  and  bides 
mah  time.  I  t'ot  dat  Englishman  nevah  would  go  to  bed,  but  finally  I 
heerd  him  up  th'  hall  a-sayin*  'Good  night!'  An'  ah  thinks  t'  mahscf, 
'Yassum,  it's  good  night!'  (Laughter.)  I  heers  him  when  he  goes  into 
de  room,  an'  ah  heerd  him  when  he  gets  into  bed,  an*  ah  heerd  him  when 
he  got  out!  (Laughter.)  An'  I  heerd  him  a  runnin'.  I  heerd  him  a 
hollerin'.  An'  I  wuz  clos'  by  in  th'  hall,  an'  I  looks  quick  into  t'  room, 
an'  I  seen  dat  Englishman  a  flyin'  roun'  dat  room  in  big  circles,  an'  I  says 
to  him,  'Be  ca'm!  Be  ca'm!  'Till  I  gets  dis  yere  animule  off'n  yo'  big 
toe!'  (Laughter.)  Foh  yo'  all  knows  dem  t'ings  nevah  does  turn  loose 
onct  dey  gits  a  good  toe-hold!  An'  when  I  fin'ly  turns  him  loose,  dat 
Englishman  hops  quick  to  one  side,  an'  says,  'My  God,  Rastus,  what  is 
dat?'  An'  ah  says,  'Huh,  dat  aint  nothin'  to  make  sech  a  fuss  ovah;  dat's 
nuthin'  but  a  'Merican  bed-bug.  Has  yo'-all  got  any  t'ing  like  dat  ovah 
in  Englan*?'     (Prolonged  laughter  and  applause.) 

Then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  had  our  problems  to  solve  with  the 
Red  men,  and  we  attended  to  that;  another  one  with  Mexico,  and  we 
attended  to  that;  another  one  with  Spain,  and  we  attended  to  that.  And 
we  had  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  and  we  attended  to  that,  abolishing  the 
institution  off  slavery.  We  never  thought  about  that,  however,  until 
the  institution  ceased  to  be  profitable  to  our  New  England  friends;  but 
we  are  all  glad  that  it's  gone.  All  of  these  little  things  had  to  be  weeded 
out,  so  that  we  could  be  ready  for  this  great  cataclysm  that  struck  the 
world.  America  had  to  be  ready,  in  the  great  plan  of  things.  She  was 
preparing  her  household,  making  ready  for  the  time  when  this  giant 
republic  of  the  West  was  to  be  called  upon  to  strike  the  decisive  blow 
to  save  the  liberty  and  civilization  of  the  world.  Where  were  the  boys 
from  the  South  when  that  time  came?  There  following  Old  Glory 
along  that  far-flung  battle  line  in  France.  They  were  there.  No  division 
then !  Wherever  this  flag  is  unfurled,  in  all  the  hereafter,  till  time  shall 
fold  his  weary  wings  and  lay  his  scepter  down,  the  sons  of  the  South 
stand  ready  to  shed  the  last  life-drop  in  their  breasts  for  that  Flag! 
(Applause.) 

I  read  a  little  poem  when  the  war  was  on  that  touched  me,  and  I  quote 
it  on  the  occasion  of  Cieneral  Grant's  birthday,  as  I  had  the  honor  of 
delivering  the  oration  at  his  old  home  in  Galena,  Illinois,  this  year. 

**Here's  to  the  Blue  of  the  windswept  North, 
When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France. 
May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  you  all. 
As  the  sons  of  the  North  advance ! 

"And  here's  to  the  Gray  of  the  sun-kissed  South, 
When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France. 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  you  all, 
As  the  sons  of  the  South  advance ! 
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"And  here's  to  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  as  one, 

When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France; 
May  the  spirit  of  God  be  with  you  all, 
As  the  sons  of  the  Flag  advance  !** 

(Prolonged  applause.) 

We  must  not  forget  our  duty  to  the  boys  who  won  that  victory,  who 
made  the  sacrifices  for  us.  We  all  cheer  when  they  parade ;  we  rejoiced 
when  they  came  home;  we  were  thrilled  with  delight  when  we  heard 
the  news  of  their  victory  from  France.  But  we  get  too  careless  and 
indifferent  after  we  settle  back  down  in  the  broad,  easy  paths  of  peace; 
and  in  the  race  for  the  almighty  dollar  we  too  soon  forget  those  who 
offered  their  all  for  us,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  world.  We  must  not 
be  lulled  into  that  sort  of  forgetfulness,  because  if  we  are  we  will  be 
like  the  negro  was  at  the  baptism  down  in  Mississippi.  They  had  a  long 
line  of  darkies  by  the  river  side,  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  baptized; 
and  the  old  parson  was  taking  them  in  one  at  a  time  and  baptizing  them. 
And  finally  he  came  to  a  little,  bald-headed  negro  standing  there  with  his 
hand  up  against  a  tree,  gazing  steadfastly  out  into  the  water  at  some 
object;  and  the  parson  came  up  and  extended  his  hand,  and  said — 

"Come  right  in,  mah  brudder  I     Come  right  in !" 

But  the  darkey  held  back,  and  said,  "No,  sah,  Pahson,  ah  ain't  a 
cominM" 

"Wha-fore?"  the  colored  parson  exclaimed.  "Whut's  de  mattah  wif 
yo'  all?    Has  yo*  faith  done  stumbled?" 

Whereupon  the  little  darky  said,  "Pahson,  doah'n  yo'  all  see  dat  allah- 
gater  right  out  dere  on  dat  rock  ovah  dere?"  He  said,  "Ah  reckon  ah  aint 
a  comin*  in !" 

But  the  preacher  tried  to  be  reassuring.  "Jes'  lissen  t*  dat  col-lud  boy 
talkin' !  Doan'  yo'  all  'member  when  th'  whale  swallered  Jonah,  an'  God 
Almighty  made  him  fling  Jonah  up  on  de  san*  aft*  t'ree  days  ?  Doan'  jro' 
know  if  yo'  all  fait'  is  fi^reat  enough,  yo'  will  likewise  be  tooken  care  ob?" 

"Pahson,"  replied  the  little  darky,  "yo'  all  may  be  fa'ly  well  acqtiainted 
wit  whaleses,  but  yo'  all  doan'  know  nuthin'  'bout  dese  here  Miss'ppi 
argaters!"  He  said,  "Ef  evah  one  o'  dem  t'ings  swallers  a  niggah,  he 
goes  a  swimmin'  right  off,  an'  goes  t'  sleep  on  a  rock  some'ers,  an*  fergits 
t*  wake  up!"     (Laughter.) 

Now  that's  what' we  must  not  do,  go  off  and  go  to  sleep  and  forget  all 
about  these  boys,  and  all  that  they  have  meant  to  us 

Now,  we  have  got  a  great  country.  We  have  come  back  in  the  read- 
justment and  reconstruction  time.  We  have  got  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  new  conditions,  move  on  to  higher  ground  than  we  have  ever  occupied 
before.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  fathers  of  this  Republic  that  the 
government  should  be  used  as  a  pack  of  blood-hounds  to  run  down 
thrift  and  industry  and  tax  it  to  death.    Never  was  intended  that  that 
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should  be  done.  Of  course  the  debt  has  got  to  be  paid.  We  have  got 
to  meet  our  obligations.  But  the  government  ought  to  be  as  economically 
administered  as  possible,  and  war  taxes  cut  down  to  the  end  that  our 
industries  and  enterprises  may  again  move  on  unfettered  and  imhampered 
to  higher  ground  than  they  ever  achieved  in  the  past  And  we  must 
work  to  that  end  and  go  about  it  cheerfully.  You  know  there  never  was 
anjfthing  accomplished  by  a  man  being  down  in  the  mental  dumps,  as 
they  call  it,  with  his  head  hung  down,  and  moaning  and  groaning;  and 
it's  the  cheerful  man  who  succeeds,  the  man  with  sunshine  and  good 
cheer.  It  makes  no  difference  what  happens — Smile!  You  have  seen 
this  little  card  they  stick  up  around  the  offices  on  the  wall — "Smile,  you 
lubber,  Smile !"  The  suggestion  of  it,  the  psychology  of  it,  is  important. 
And  we  must  all  get  that  spirit ;  for  as  Frank  Stanton,  of  Atlanta,  said : 

"This  old  world  we're  living  in 

Is  mighty  hard  to  beat; 
We  get  a  thorn  with  every  rose. 
But  aint  the  roses  sweet  ?" 

That's  true  of  life.  It's  our  mental  attitude  toward  it;  it's  our  mental 
attitude  towards  our  work,  towards  the  problems  of  life.  If  you  would 
look  at  a  problem  and  say,  "I  don't  believe  I  could  solve  it,"  you  are 
going  to  fret  and  worry  and  handicap  yourself  in  the  task  before  you. 
But  if  you  say,  "I  will  solve  it!"  and  work  it  out,  and  forget  yourself, 
you  will  solve  it  and  solve  it  right.    We  need  more  of  that  in  this  coimtry. 

We  are  a  wonderful  country,  with  a  wonderful  mission.  We  are  the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time. 

Now,  there's  another  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you.  This  govern- 
ment under  God  cannot  stand  aloof.  This  government,  by  its  failure  to 
make  some  kind  of  an  international  arrangement  last  year  cost  this  coun- 
try billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  There  isn't  any  doubt  on  earth  of 
that  If  we  had  made  some  arrangement  by  which  we  could  have  ex- 
tended credits  to  Germany  and  Russia  and  to  Italy  and  Belg^ium  and 
France  and  all  those  countries  that  wanted  to  do  business  with  us,  we 
would  not  have  had  any  sign  of  this  depression  that  we  have  got  And 
I  will  show  you  why.  In  1919,  first  year  following  the  war — ^always  the 
hardest  time  following  any  big  war — the  first  year ;  that's  true  with  the 
war  between  the  States  and  every  other  war  that  affected  vitally  the 
people.  Now  during  that  time  we  had  a  prosperous  time.  Now  suppose 
we  had  had  some  international  arrangement  by  which  this  nation  could 
have  used  its  steadying  and  stabilizing  influence  in  the  peace  operations 
of  the  old  world,  our  banks  would  have  extended  credits  to  these  coun- 
tries; if  that  had  been  done,  what  would  they  have  done?  They  would 
have  bought  every  yard  of  cloth  that  you  manufacture,  and  every  pound 
of  the  raw  cotton  that  we  produce  in  the  cotton  growing  States;  and 
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there  would  not  have  been  a  scintilla  of  this  depression  through  which 
we  have  passed.  It  would  not  have  staid  up  that  way  all  the  time,  but 
it  would  have  come  down  gradually.  Now  you  have  a  period  of  inflation ; 
it;  takes  three  years  to  bring  it  down  and  puncture  the  balloon  and  bring 
it  down  in  a  year  without  killing  everybody.  You  can't  do  it.  If  it 
takes  three  years  to  inflate  the  currency  and  the  credit,  it  ought  to  take 
three  years  to  bring  it  down.  That's  the  mistake  that  was  made  in  trying 
to  deflate  too  rapidly.  Some  gentleman  said  if  the  farmers  would  wait, 
the  prices  would  adjust  themselves;  and  I  said,  "Yes,  that  reminds  me 
of  my  experience  as  a  boy,  when  I  found  a  steer  that  had  fallen  in  the 
quicksand  in  the  stream,  and  he  was  floundering  around  trying  to  secure 
a  foothold  to  get  out.  I  was  interested  in  the  performance,  and  stuck 
around  there  and  watched  him  adjust  himself.  When  the  adjustment 
period  was  over,  however,  the  ox  was  out  of  sight!  (Laughter.)  Gen- 
tlemen, this  government  has  got  to  get  in  touch  with  the  nations;  we 
cannot  stand  aloof.  We  have  got  to  act  with  the  nations  of  this  earth. 
We  are  too  big  and  powerf ud,  we  are  too  influential,  we  are  for  the  right, 
and  the  nations  need  the  stabilizing  influence  of  this  great  government, 
and  God  Almighty  intended  it  to  lead.  It's  the  head  servant  in  the  great 
household  of  the  world  today;  and  it's  thfe  attitude  of  this  government  to 
lead  in,  and  not  be  bound  down  in  an  idea  of  isolation;  and  we  cannot 
stand  it;  we  are  a  producing  nation;  you  sell  your  produce  to  foreign 
countries;  we  sell  the  raw  cotton  to  foreign  countries.  We  cannot 
draw  ourselves  up  to  a  shell.  We  have  to  get  out  of  it,  and  the  sooner 
we  do  it  the  better  it  will  be  for  this  country. 

Before  this  country  joined  our  allies  in  the  recent  war,  it  was  said 
that  America  would  not  fight  Thank  God  the  idea  we  would  not  fight 
was  exploded  and  we  did  fight  for  righteousness.  If  anybody  abroad 
wants  to  see  a  human  being  thoroughly  aroused,  just  let  him  try  to  take 
some  of  an  American's  rights  away  from  him,  and  he  will  get  this! 
They  said  we  would  not  fight ;  but  after  our  boys  commenced  hammering 
on  that  far-flung  battle-line,  they  found  to  the  contrary,  and  they  realized 
that,  as  little  Rastus  did  when  he  grazed  the  mule. 

Rastus,  one  bright  summer  day,  went  a-blackberrying.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  daily  duty  at  that  hour  also  to  be  grazing  the  family  mule.  Rastus 
had  a  halter  on  Mr.  Mule,  and  gave  him  a  nice  lee-way  of  about  forty 
feet.  So  the  mule  went  grazing  along,  ambling  peacefully  and  sleepily, 
and  the  little  darkey  boy  busied  himself  picking  his  blackberries  along 
the  roadside.  He  was  somewhat  handicapped,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
he  must  needs  hold  onto  the  mule's  halter  with  one  hand,  and  pick  the 
berries  with  the  other.  Finally  Rastus  had  an  ennobling  thought  "Why 
not,"  he  inquired  of  nobody  in  particular,  "wrap  dat  rope  aroimd  mah  body 
and  fasten  it,  and  then  ah  kin  picks  beh-ies  with  bofe  hands?  An*  de 
ol'  mule  kin  graze  whurever  he  done  pleases,  an   we  will  thus  cah-y  on 
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our  bus'ness  at  cue  an'  th*  same  time!"  (Laughter.)  And  be  said, 
**Pat's  whut  ah' calls  good  nigger  phil-esfy!"  (Laughter.)  Now  it  so 
chanced  that  this  business  adjustment  was  arranged  in  the  close  prox- 
imity of  a  yellow  jacket's  nest.  (Laughter.)  The  yellow  jackets,  being 
of  an  inquiring  mind,  came  out  and  proceeded  with  dispatch,  if  not  reck- 
less abandon,  to  perform  certain  and  sundry  surgical  operations  on  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  mule.  At  the  first  nibble,  the 
coimtenance  of  that  mule  became  a  huge  interrogation  point.  (Laughter.) 
At  the  next  six  nibbles,  the  mule  stopped  his  grazing,  and  proceeded 
siunmarily  and  with  unwonted  speed  to  parts  far  distant!  (Laughter.) 
And,  sad  to  relate,  little  Rastus  necessarily  proceeded  with  him!  (Laugh- 
ter.) Three  hours  thereafter,  in  the  hospital,  when  he  recovered  con- 
sciouness,  Rastus  rolled  his  eyes  and  said  to  the  attending  surgeon,  *'Yas- 
suh,  Mister  Surgeon,"  he  said,  "Ah  realized  aftah  de  fust  jump  dat  ah 
had  made  a  mistake!"  (Laughter  and  applause.)  So  it  was  that  the 
Central  Powers  realized  after  the  first  fight  was  fought  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake!     (Laughter.) 

But,  gentlemen,  let  me  sound  a  sentiment,  a  warning,  to  your  souls 
tonight:  War  has  become  so  dangerous  and  deadly,  something  has  got 
to  be  done  to  stop  it.  It  isn't  like  it  was  in  the  old  days,  when  men 
stood  out  upon  the  plain,  rifle  to  rifle,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  shooting  each 
other  down.  They  have  implements  now  that  hurl  shrapnel  like  a 
cyclone,  liquid  fire  and  poisonous  gases,  and  sweep  down  thousands  and 
thousands  in  a  day,  and  kill  them  out  of  sight,  away  over  yonder.  Back 
in  my  boyhood  days  )rou  couldn't  do  that  You  had  to  be  where  you 
could  see  the  enemy.  Now  they  act  from  behind  the  hill ;  they  don't 
want  to  see  him.  They  have  an  eye  in  the  sky,  an  air-plane,  and  locate 
him  and  just  pitch  the  shell  there  and^  drop  it  down,  and  tear  human 
houses  out  of  their  foundations,  and  murder  women  and  children.  And 
today  they  are  manufacturing  the  deadliest  poisonous  gases  that  have 
ever  been  conceived  by  the  brain  of  man,  to  use  in  the  next  war.  God 
forbid!  (Laughter.)  The  next  war!  Ten  millions  of  men  are  dead 
this  night,  in  the  last  war.  Thirty  more  are  lame  and  halt;  and  it  cost 
more  than  half  the  wealth  of  the  w^orld.  Four  years  have  gone,  and  see, 
we  are  doing  nothing — looking  toward  reduction  of  armament,  and  settling 
•disputes  by  arbitration.  The  nation  that  struck  the  decisive  blow  in  that 
war  is  taking  no  decisive  part  looking  toward  a  peace  basis  for  the 
future. 

I  recall  years  ago,  when  New  Orleans  was  afilicted  with  yellow  fever 
epidemic;  people  fleeing  pell-mell.  They  said,  "What's  the  trouble?" 
The  answer  came,  ** Yellow  fever."  *'What  causes  it?"  "We  don't  know. 
It's  a  germ  of  some  kind."  "What  is  it?**  "Nobody  knows."  And  they 
used  to  fumigate  the  mail,  put  some  sachet  powder  in  the  mail  and 
shake  it  around,  and  say,  "Let  the  letter  go  now ;  it  won't  carry  the 
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germ."  Farcical  performance!  And  one  day,  General  Gorgas  and  his 
aides  went  down  there,  and  they  said,  "That  isn't  your  trouble.  It  isn't 
that  sort  of  a  germ.  Here's  your  trouble  in  these  cess-pools  and  lakes 
and  bayous.  It's  the  yellow  fever  mosquito  that  carries  the  germ;  and 
if  you  will  drain  off  these  lakes  and  flood  them  with  oil,  and  destroy  the 
breeding  places,  why,  your  troubles  will  be  ended."  And  they  did  it, 
and  New  Orleans  is  free  from  yellow  fever  epidemic. 

What's  the  remedy  for  war?  Destroy  the  hot-bed  and  breeding  place. 
What  it  it?  Building  enormous  war  equipment  imtil  a  nation  groans 
beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  armament  in  time  of  war,  as  poor  Germany 
did.  Poor  war-cursed  Germany !  Live  by  the  sword,  die  by  the  sword ! 
That's  the  decree  of  God  Almighty.  When  Peter  drew  his  sword  to 
smite  the  enemy  of  Christ,  He  said,  "Peter,  put  up  thy  sword!"  The 
Christian  religion  and  justice  and  peace  cry  out  to  the  nations  today, 
"Put  up  thy  sword!"  We  are  the  only  nation  whose  highest  judicial 
authority  has  declared  it  to  be  a  Christian  nation;  and  it's  our  duty  to 
lead  in  the  demand,  "Put  up  thy  sword !" 

Now,  should  we  tax  the  American  people  now  when  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  war,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  of  our  national  existence  as  big  as 
your  hand.  We  won  the  great  war.  The  disturbing  enemy  has  been 
shattered,  with  all  their  war  implements — Germany.  Then  why  should 
we  not  go  to  work  right  now,  while  the  world  is  sick  and  sore  of 
slaughter,  and  then  millions  of  new-made  graves  billowing  the  soil  of 
France  and  foreign  countries,  to  remind  us  of  the  folly  of  war — ^why  not 
now?  Here  these  lame  and  halt  are  around  us  March  out  and  say  we 
are  in  favor  of  peace.  We  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that's  right 
and  ready  to  take  that  stand.  We  have  got  a  navy  .second  only  to  Great 
Britain,  and  she's  our  friend,  ^nd  the  mother  country.  We  have  got 
four  millions  of  men  trained  and  equipped  for  war.  Now,  why  should 
we  go  on  with  peace  here,  increasing  the  already  heavy  tax  burden  upon 
the  backs  of  the  American  people  ?  Let  us  give  thought  to  this  question, 
gentlemen.  While  we  are  trying  to  maneuver  things  so  that  we  can 
acquire  a  fair  share  of  this  world's  goods,  let  us  not  forget  to  contribute 
as  best  we  can  to  good  government  in  the  nation  and  to  peace  in  the  world. 

No,  what  was  it  happened  in  Mississippi?  The  floods  came  down 
there  years  ago.  When  not  a  cloud  was  in  sight,  and  they  came  from 
the  head  waters,  swept  out  over  the  valley  at  night,  and  people  were 
drowned.  The  next  morning  the  neighbors  stood  on  the  hills  and  looked 
down  and  said,  "The  water  is  over  the  house-tops,  dead  while  they  slept" 
And  then  they  met  and  said,  "We  ought  not  to  permit  anybody  to  live 
in  the  valley  any  more."  An  old  white  whiskered  patriarch  said,  **That 
won't  do.  God  made  this  rich  valley  to  yield  its  produce  to  men  and 
women.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  control  the  flood."  And  a 
young  man  just  out  of  college,  a  civil  engineer,  walked  up  and  said. 
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"There  is  a  way  to  control  it.  I  can  build  a  dyke,  a  levee,  a  sea  wall, 
that  will  hold  that  water  to  its  course,  and  the  river  may  rise  and  llie 
freshets  may  rage,  but  it  will  never  reach  over  in  the  valley  and  drown 
them  again."  And  under  the  direction  of  the  government  he  built  that 
sea-wall,  and  the  dykes  and  the  levees,  and  today,  when  the  Mississippi 
River  rises  and  rages  and  roars,  these  walls  hold  it  to  its  course  until 
its  force  is  spent.  We  know  that  human  beings  will  fall  out;  they  will 
have  disputes.  Certainly ;  but  we  want  something  to  hold  them  in  check. 
We  want  those  walls  to  be  the  walls  of  international  arbitration  for 
disputes  between  nations.  We  want  those  disputes  to  hold  these  things  in 
check,  and  not  let  them  leap  over  and  reach  or  overwhelm  those  out  yon- 
der in  the  valley,  that  will  drink  the  life-blood  of  my  boy  and  yours,  and 
cut  the  heart-strings  of  millions  of  women  in  our  land  and  foreign  lands. 

I  just  wanted  to  drop  these  things  out,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  think  of. 
This  ought  not  to  be  a  political  question.  It  is  not  It  would  be  good 
for  the  tax-payer  to  reduce  this  fimd.  It  would  be  good  for  us  to  take 
this  step,  and  it*s  in  the  interest  of  peace  in  the  future  for  us  to  take  it 
I  rejoice  that  when  people  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  no 
longer  held  together  by  outward  force  and  barriers,  but  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  love  and  loyalty  and  the  clinging  of  section  to  section — we 
had  our  differences  in  the  Ws,  a  little  family  row ;  we  had  to  settle  the 
status  of  this  Union  for  all  time  to  come,  and  we  settled  it,  with  the 
mingled  blood  of  brothers,  North  and  South.  We  cemented  the  sections 
in  the  bonds  of  an  ever-lasting  union — one  heart,  one  country,  one  flag, 
Amerca,  incarnated  Spirit  of  Liberty!  (Applause.)  Now  the  time  has 
come  to  wipe  out  all  sectional  feeling,  and  prejudice,  whether  it  comes 
from  the  South  or  the  North,  the  East  or  the  West.  We  ought  to  be 
like  old  Uncle  Rufus  when  he  went  home  late  one  evening.  He  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  ham-bone,  and  he  saw  a  fine  specimen  hanging  inside 
the  window  of  a  butcher  shop  as  he  passed  by.  He  could  not  withstand 
the  temptation,  and  swiped  the  ham-bone,  stuck  it  hastily  within  his 
shirt-front,  and  folded  the  lapel  of  his  coat  over  it,  and  started  on  his 
way  home.  He  soon  met  another  nigger,  a  little  distance  away,  who 
inquired : 

'Hab  yo'  all  heerd  Brudder  George  preachin'  at  de  camp-meetin'  ?" 

Uncle  Rufus  admitted  that  he  had  up  to  that  time  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  Reverend  George  proclaim. 

"Dis  am  de  Us*  night  ob  de  meetin's." 

"Don't  reckon  ah  kin  go  tonight"  Uncle  Rufus  was  thinking  of  his 
ham-bone  inside  his  shirt-front. 

But  his  friend  was  persuasively  obdurate.  "Jes  walk  up  an*  stan*  in 
de  rear  ob  de  congregation  fooh  a  few  minutes,**  he  cajoled,  "an*  you  kin 
leave  when  you  gets  ready." 

Uncle  Rufus  capitulated  to  his  friend's  entreaties.     He  couldn't  seem 
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to  get  out  of  it.  He  hesitated  in  the  rear  of  the  tent,  and  the  thing 
happened  to  him  that  happened  to  about  every  fellow  who  did  not  want 
to  go  to  the  front.  A  big,  thick  liped,  broad  shouldered  nigger  usher 
grabbed  liiiri  by  the  arm,  and  marched  him  down  to  a  front  seat,  ham- 
bone  and  all.  Uncle  Rufus  sat  there  in  mortal  agony  lest  his  **lind" 
be  discovered.  He  looked  down  stealthily  to  see  if  that  lapel  was  cover- 
ing the  ham-bone.  And  the  preacher  was  gesticulating  around  in  one  of 
his  ambitions  sermons,  and  he  settled  on  this  squirming  negro  for  an 
example  to  his  points;  and  he  says,  "Ah  knoW  you  ahkspccts  to  get  for- 
gibncss  foil  yo*  sins.  Ah  knows  yo'  hab  it  in  yo'  min'  t'  call  on  de  Lord 
later  on;  but  ah  axes  yo',  as  de  min'ster  of  de  Almighty  to  get  dat  sin 
out'n  yo'  buzzum!" 

The  exalted  minister  repeated  his  injunction  over  and  over,  in  a  high- 
pitched  sing-song  tone — ".A.h  tells  yo'  now,  t'  git  dat  sin  out'n  yo'  buzzum !" 
Old  Rufus  rolled  his  eyes,  and  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his 
countenance. 

"Ah  knows  yo*  hab  it  back  in  yo'  min'  dat  one  ob  dese  days  ah's  a 
gwine  ter  ax  de  Lord  t'  take  dat  sin  out'n  mah  buzzum,"  sing-song-ed  the 
preacher.  "Procrast'nation  am  dc  t'ief  ob  time.  Pos'ponements  is  dang'- 
rous !     An'-  ah  calls  on  yer  again  to  git  dat  sin  out'n  yg:  buzzum !" 

Finally  the  old  parson  said,  "You  aint  a  gwine  t'  cr^fc  obver  de  ribber 
ob  Jaw-don;  yo*  aint  a-gwine  t'  git  troo  de  p'rly  ga^^  n'r  walk  on  de 
golden  streets,  until  you  git  dat  sin  out'n  yo'  buzzun^^^^ 

Old  Rufus,  in  desperation  and  an  agony  of  fear^^^B  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  threw  open  his  coat  and  shouted,  "Take  d^Tp  ham-bone  ef 
yo'  all's  gotter.  Ah  nevah  did  heerd  s*  much  row  raised  'bout  one  little 
piece  ob  meat  anyhow  in  all  mah  bo'n  days!"     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

So,  my  friends,  if  there  is  sectional  bitterness  today,  after  these  boys 
in  the  war  with  Spain,  side  by  side,  the  son  of  General  Grant  and  the 
cousin  of  Robert  E.  Lee  (Applause)  side  by  side,  fighting  Joe  Wheeler, 
of  my  State,  and  General  Shaffer,  all  marching  beneath  the  same  flag 
and  bivouaked  on  the  same  battlefield,  in  the  war  with  Spain;  then  when 
the  war  came  on  with  Germany,  these  boys  from  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
all  the  other  Southern  States,  with  the  boys  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, and  all  the  other  States  somewhere  upon  the  decks  of  our  ships  at 
sea,  and  went  through  the  night  upon  that  highway  where  John  Paul 
Jones  unfurled  that  flog  on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  when  its 
image,  once  reflected  on  that  sea,  was  a  pledge  to  this  nation  and  to  the 
world  that  the  seas  must  remain  free.  These  ships  went  across  the  sea 
at  night,  with  not  a  light  upon  the  deck,  not  a  glimmer  of  a  light;  and 
our  boys  down  in  the  body  of  the  ship — Southern  boys.  Northern  boys, 
going  three  thousand  miles  away  to  fight  on  the  fields  of  France.  Wlien 
they  arrived  in  France,  old  men  and  women  hugged  their  rifle  barrels,  and 
craved  the  honor  of  touching  the  hems  of  their  garments,  as  they  paraded 
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the  streets  of  Paris.  Children  gathered  around  them,  and  they  cried, 
"You  will  save  us,  won't  you  ?"  And  tears  came  in  the  eyes  of  our  manly 
boys,  and  they  said,  "Yes,  we  will  drive  the  enemy  out,  or  die  in  the 
attempt!"  Since  that  struggle,  and  our  boys  sleep  together,  where  the 
poppies  grow — no  North,  South  or  East  or  West  over  there  in  the  ^ 
democracy  of  the  dead — our  sacred  dead.  They  have  made  the  supreme 
adventure  and  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Those  who  have,  returned,  who 
have  shed  their  blood  in  that  war,  wounded  and  crippled ;  those  who  were 
spared  the  fate  of  their  conurades  who  were  wounded — we  have  a  spirit 
now  that  does  not  tolerate  any  meanness  in  the  way  of  sectional  strife  or 
bitterness.  And  if  anybody's  got  it  tonight,  as  one  of  those  representing 
in  part  the  great  Southern  country,  whether  he  live  in  the  South  or  in 
the  North,  I  call  on  him,  as  an  American,  to  "get  that  sin  out'n  his 
buzzum !"     (Applause.) 

Now  I  am  going  to  close  in  a  moment,  but  I  am  requested  to  tell  one 
story,  about  the  parson  preaching  from  the  text,  'Wine  is  a  mocker; 
strong  drink  is  raging;  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." 
and  the  parson  took  that  text,  and  you  know  how  the  negroes  talk  back 
to  the  preacher,  and  how  the  colored  congregation  engages  in  colloquy 
with  its  minist^  An  so  this  particular  congregation  enjoyed  itself  by 
patting  its  feet&id  humming,  and  nodding  its  head  and  saying  "Um- 
hum-m-m !"  wh^Jthe  minister  was  preaching. 

"Bredderi^J^Bsistem,"  shouted  the  colored  preacher,  "liquor  am 
a-gwine  outHjVworld' !" 

"Um-hum-W-m !" 

"De  on'y  likker  which  you-all  am  a-gwine  ter  git  heah-aftah  am  dat 
which  is  poured  by  God  A-mighty  into  de  ha't  ob  de  hills,  which  springs 
an'  wells  an'  bubles  outen  de  groun'." 

"Um-hum-m-m !     Dat-a-right !     Um-hum-m-m !" 

He  said,  "Likker's  a-gwine  back  down  to  de  Debbil's  home !" 

"Um-hum-m-m !" 

"De  Debil  am  a  bar-tend'r !" 

"Um-hum-m-m !    Um-hum-m-m !" 

"De  Debbil  place  am  a  flowin*  wid  lik-ker.  Champaign  am  a-flowin' 
in  de  streets  and  de  ribbers  am  filled  wid  strong  drink.  CuUud  folks  an' 
saddlc-col'd  darkies  whut  hab  been  deceased  an'  crossed  de  ribber  Stynx 
am  a-passin'  it  aroim' !" 

At  this  point  a  little  yellow  nigger  jumped  up  and  shouted  excitedly, 
"Oh,  Death,  wha  am  dye  sting?"     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

A  darky  parson  took  the  text — and  it's  in  the  Bible — "And  a  dryness 
descended  upon  the  earth  and  abode  there."  And  old  Jonah  groaned  ^t 
the  announcement  that  "a  dryness  descended  upon  the  earth  and  abode 
there."  He  said,  "Brudders  an'  sistems,  ah  recalls  de  time  w'en  dey 
used  ter  sell  lik-ker  at  de  cross  roads;  dey  sold  it  in  de  villages  an' 
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towns,  an'  sold  it  in  de  cities.  Ah  had  seen  men  go  by  in  droves  an* 
bring  back  th'  vile  stuff  in  jugs,  kegs  an'  bottles.  Ah  hab  known  them 
t*  bring  their  neighbors  out  aftah  mid-night  t*  jine  dem  in  drinkin*  th' 
ho'ble  stuff.  But  now-days,  gemmen,  dey's  dryness  at  the  c'ss-roads; 
dey's  dryness  in  de  vil'ges,  an*  towns  an*  dryness  in  de  cities.  Bredden,  I 
calls  on  jro*,  whut  w'd  yo'  do  in  dis  God-blessed  day  of  prohibit'n  if  a 
niggah  sh'd  obtrude  himse*f  in  de  vicin*ty  ob  y*r  door-yahd  aftah  mid- 
night now,  an*  knock  on  yo'  do-ah,  an'  yo'  say,  *Who  comes  dere?*  An' 
he  answer,  'A  frien*  wid  a  bottle!*  Whut  wud  yo*  all  say  to  seech  a 
vile  man?" 

And  Uncle  Jonah  stood  up,  with  his  mouth  watering,  and  cried,  "Yas- 
suh,  Marst'  Pah-son,  yas-suh,  ah  w'd  say  t*  dat  nigger,  'Advance,  w'th 
the  cawk  out!"    (Prolonged  laughter.) 

And  now,  my  friends,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  this  country 
owes  it  to  itself  to  guard  its  gates.  We  have  not  been  as  careful  in  the 
past  as  we  should  have  been.  We  have  permitted  people  to  come  here 
who  do  not  appreciate  our  institutions.  They  are  hostile  to  them.  Think 
of  your  permitting  anybody  to  live  in  your  household  that  was  an  enemy 
to  it,  and  was  constantly  talking  about  blowing  up  your  house!  You 
wouldn't  let  him  stay  very  long !  Yet  here  we  are  permitting  people  in  the 
household  of  sovereign  States  in  America,  sheltered  by  this  flag,  enjoy- 
ing its  blessings,  and  benefits,  scoffing  at  constitutional  authority,  defying 
the  courts,  lifting  the  red  flag  of  anarchy  above  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  can't  quite  tolerate  anything  like  that.  If  a 
man  does  not  love  these  institutions,  he  ought  to  get  out  of  the  country — 
if  he  does  not  love  them,  and  undertakes  to  overthrow  them,  and  would 
hoist  the  red  flag  above  that  flag,  we  ought  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
country,  or  execute  him  in  it!  (Applause.)  We  have  got  to  pay  more 
attention  to  that  in  the  future.  This  last  war  revealed  a  startling  situ- 
ation in  that  regard.  We  found  many  people  here,  when  the  time. came 
and  the  liberties  of  our  country  were  in  peril,  when  it  was  a  hard  matter 
to  locate  certain  ones  who  were  guilty  of  slackerism  tind  other  things, 
and  others  had  been  openly  defying  that  flag.  Why,  one  fellow  burned 
it  before  an  audience  up  here  in  New  York.  I  told  some  of  my  friends 
in  Washington,  talking  about  it  one  night.  "Well,"  I  saiH.  "I  can  not 
understand  that,  how  that  happened,  and  he  got  away  w«>h  it"  I  said, 
"There  Isn't  a  spot  beneath  Dixie's  sky  where  they  would  p  'rmit  anybody 
to  burn  that  flag!"     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Then  let  us  guard  our  gates.  Let  us  be  just  with  one  another,  and  let 
the  government  be  so  fair  and  just  joid  honest  that  every  heart  will  love 
it  and  every  hand  defend  it.  Let  us,  when  we  hear  anybody  speak  against 
these  institutions,  lay  a  hand  on  ':is  shoulder,  and  tell  him  he's  wrong. 
A  lot  of  them  can  be  gotten  right.  But  we  are  so  busy  v/ith  our  business 
we  just  let  him  go  on.    Let's  pay  more  attention  to  that 
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A  gentleman  once  paid  a  high  tribute  to  you  gentlemen  and  to  the 
Southern  section  in  the  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  He  said,  "These 
Southerners  bestow  a  personal  and  unremitting  attention  on  public 
afFairs.    The  citizen  thinks  of  his  citizenship  first."    Glorious  tribute  I 

I  want  to  say  now,  in  this  connection,  there  are  fewer  s^)cialists,  fewer 
bolshevists,  and  fewer  anarchists  in  the  South  than  In  any  other  section 
of  the  cotmtry.  Now,  that's  true.  Let  us  be  rivals  with  :iach  other,  not 
in  the  hostile  spirit,  but  let  the  South  vie  with  the  North  as  to  which  one 
can  contribute  most  to  good  government;  (Applause)  which  one  can 
do  most  toward  contributing  toward  the  strength  and  solidarity  of  the 
republic— our  country,  ours  to  love  and  cherish,  ours  to  support  and 
sustain.  Let  us  hold  the  line  against  all  these  things  that  would  weaken 
and  impair  these  institutions. 

Now  let  me  say  this,  in  my  last  word  to  you:  At  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Thiery,  our  boys  were  there  in  that  awful  drive.  The  Prussian 
Guard,  the  pick  and  flower  of  the  German  army,  and  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition— new  un  forms,  new  guns,  had  been  brought  over  and  pitted 
against  our  boys  at  that  vital  point  on  that  battle  line.  The  news  had 
been  repated  'round  by  the  enemy,  to  intimidate  our  boys,  to  control  them 
in  a  spirit  of  fear,  that  they  were  going  up  against  the  seasoned  warriors 
of  three  years  of  fighting.  The  day  before  that  dreadful  drive,  our 
officers  slipped  down  the  lines,  whispering  to  our  men,  "Boys,  you  are 
going  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Prussian  Guard  tomorrow,  armed  and 
equipped  for  this  mighty  drive,  and  they  say  they  are  going  to  Paris. 
If  they  do,  God  and  God  only  knows  what  the  fate  of  this  world  will  be. 
Boys,  hold  this  line  tomorrow.  They  must  not  pass!"  And  our  boys — 
God  bless  'em — whispered  back  over  their  shoulders,  "We'll  hold  it !  We'll 
hold  it!"  Just  before  day,  in  the  darkest  hour,  they  went  up  and  down 
the  line  again,  and  said,  "Boys,  we  don't  want  to  alarm  you;  we  are  not 
doubting  you  at  all;  we  just  want  to  tell  you  again  how  much  depends  on 
you.  If  they  break  this  line  and  go  to  Paris,  the  next  cry  will  be  'On  to 
America!' — and  overthrow  the  institutions  that  we  love  and  the  firesides 
of  home.  Boys,  hold  this  line!  They  must  not  pass!"  And  our  boys 
answered  back— God  bless  'em!— "We'll  hold  it!      They  shall  not  pass!" 

At  dawn,  the  mighty  drive  was  on,  bombs  dropping  from  the  sky,  Ger- 
man air-planes,  German  artillery  thundering  on  the  front.  The  Prussian 
Guard  came  in  mass  formation  pell-mell  against  that  line  of  bristling  steel 
of  our  boys  in  khaki ;  and  every  time  they  fired  these  guns,  down  came  a 
column  of  the  Prussian  Guard.  Bulletins  were  going  into  Paris  from  the 
rear.  The  President  of  France  was  making  ready  to  move  the  seat  of 
government  Women  and  children  were  fleeing,  screaming,  as  they  fled, 
"They  are  coming!  They  are  coming!"  But  they  did  not  know  the 
intrepid  spirit  that  held  guard  by  the  Marne. 

The  first  bulletin  that  came  in  read,  "Germans  advancing;   French 
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slowly  retreating;  Americans  holding."  The  second  bulletin  read,  "Ger- 
mans still  advancing;  French  losses  tremendous;  Americans  still  hold- 
ing." The  third  bulletin  read,  "Americans  in  full  advance;  German 
losses  tremendous."  The  fourth  bulletin  read,  **There  are  no  Gerinans 
south  of  the  Mame  save  the  wotmded  and  the  dead!"    (Applause.) 

They  not  only  held  the  line ;  they  broke  it  I  When  the  admistice  was 
signed,  they  were  marching  toward  Berlin,  through  the  gates  of  the 
Sedan. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  never  forget  them.  God  bless  them  I  They  held  the 
line! 

Now  let  us  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  private  citizens,  those  in 
official  station,  the  men  with  moderate  means,  the  captains  of  industry, 
the  mighty  genius  of  American  progress — let  us  all  meet  upon  a  common 
level  when  it  comes  to  the  good  and  glory  of  our  country,  and  say  to 
every  evil  bolshevist,  every  evil  anarchist,  every  evil  alien  from  without, 
like  these  boys  by  the  Marne  that  swore  "We  will  hold  the  line!" 
(Applause.) 

Let  me  say  this  word  and  I  am  through:  Let  us  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  standard  of  one  hundred  per  cent  Americanism. 
Our  boys  three,  thousand  miles  from  home  glorified  that  standard  and 
their  valor  and  baptized  it  with  their  blood.  Surely  we  can  exalt  it  and 
invoke  its  magic  power  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty  here  at  home,  and  say 
to  the  world,  "America,  established  in  the  wilderness  of  the  West,  under 
(k)d  Himself,  head  servant  in  the  household  of  the  world,"  is  a  represen- 
tative form  of  government,  the  greatest  government  ever  devised  by  the 
genius  of  man.  It  stands  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
It  stands  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  justice.  It's  for  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  man.    Incarnated  Spirit,  Live  6n! 

I  thank  you.     (Prolonged  applause.) 
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SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


May  28,  1921 

(The  Saturday  Morning,  May  28,  Session,  was  convened  at 
10 :30  o'clock  a.  m.,  with  the  President,  Mr.  Allen  F.  Johnson, 
presiding.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  This  (indicating)  is  the 
gavel  presented  to  us  last  evening  by  the  Cotton  Yarn  Mer- 
chants Association  on  the  occasion  of  our  twenty-fifth  jubilee. 
It  contains  the  names  of  all  the  previous  presidents  of  the 
Association. 

Is  Mr.  Reinhardt  here?  Will  he  please  come  up  here  on  the 
stage  and  take  the  chair  as  Acting  Chairman?  It  was  on  the 
program  for  Mr.  Reinhardt  to  preside  this  morning.  (Mr. 
Reinhardt  did  not  appear.) 

Mr.  Hammett,  will  you  please  assume  the  chair  ? 

(Whereupon,  Mr.  James  D.  Hammett,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  a  former  president  of  the  Association,  of 
Anderson,  S.  C,  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  President,  pro  tern.,  Mr.  Hammett:  The  first  thing 
on  the  program,  gentlemen,  will  be  the  address  of  President 
Johnson. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

By  Mr.  Aixen  F.  Johnson,  of  New  York  City 

Mr,  Chairman,  Members  of  the  American  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers: 

The  first  part  of  my  annual  report  is  devoted  to  a  brief  historial 
sketch  of  the  association  covering  the  organization  and  some  of  the 
high  lights  up  to  the  present  time.  Inasmuch  as  the  historical  part  was 
pretty  well  covered  last  evening,  and  further  on  account  of  our  getting 
a  late  start  this  morning,  I  am  going  to  eliminate  the  reading  of  the 
historical  sketch,  and  let  it  go  into  the  record  and  the  minutes,  and 
proceed  with  the  body  of  my  report. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  Silver  Jubilee  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
our  association  will  be  in  order. 
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Historial :  Between  1890  and  1900  considerable  impetus  was  given  to 
the  building  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  and  in  1897  the  total  spindleage 
amounted  to  3,250,000  as  against  1,570,000  in  1890,  an  increase  of  1,680,- 
000  for  the  period.  This  rapid  increase  in  the  industry  brought  about 
the  necessity  for  a  textile  association  and  on  May  15,  1897,  a  group  of 
prominent  and  influential  manufacturers  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
met  in  Charlotte.  From  this  conference  sprang  the  old  Southern  Spin- 
ners Association.  Among  those  attending  this  meeting  were  Col.  R.  S. 
Remhardt,  D.  A.  Tompkins,  Col.  J.  T.  Anthony,  A.  P.  Rhyne,  J.  H. 
McAden,  George  E.  Wilson,  R.  J.  Stough,  R.  B.  Miller,  Ceasar  Cone, 
W.  C.  Heath,  A.  M.  Price,  P.  M.  Brown,  R.  R.  Ray,  John  C.  Rankin, 
D.  M.  Carpenter,  A.  A.  Shuford,  D.  R.  Julian,  A.  C.  Miller,  and  George 
B.  Hiss — all  names  that  have  been  long  conspicuously  identified  with 
the  industry  in  the  South.  Col.  J.  T.  Anthony  was  elected  President 
and  Mr.  George  B.  Hiss  Secretary.  At  the  meeting  the  following  com- 
mittees were  appointed :  "Committee  on  Permanent  Organization," 
"Committee  on  Freight  Rates,"  "Committee  on  Cancellation  of  Orders 
and  Reduction  of  Commissions,"  and  "Committee  on  Curtailment  of 
Production  of  Warps  and  Other  Yarns."  These  committees  indicate 
some  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  and  all  might  be  operative 
under  1921  conditions,  except  the  Committee  on  Curtailment  of  Produc- 
tion for  then  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  not  on  the  statute  books ; 
also  it  might  be  noted  that  the  Committee  on  Cancellation  of  Contracts 
has  not  yet  completed  its  w^ork. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  same  (Jay  (May  15,  1897)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organzation  nominated  the  following  officers  who  were  unani- 
mously elected :  Col.  J.  T.  Anthony,  Charlotte,  President ;  A.  P.  Rhyne, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  C,  Vice-President,  and  George  B.  Hiss,  Charlotte, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  of  these  officers 
are  still  living  and  are  honored  members  of  this  association  today.  A 
board  of  Governors  was  chosen  consisting  of  the  officers  above  men- 
tioned and  Messrs.  A.  A.  Shuford,  P.  M.  Brown,  R.  J.  Stough,  A.  M. 
Price,  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  and  D.  R.  Julian. 

The  primary  function  of  the  association,  according  to  the  preamble  of 
the  constitution,  was  "to  increase  intercourse  of  Southern  Cotton  Manu- 
facurers  with  one  another  and  to  assist  in  eliminating  evils  of  manufac- 
turing interests  both  in  relation  of  the  mills  to  each  other  and  the 
commission  houses  with  which  they  deal."  One  of  the  first  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  association  was  "Resolved,  that  this  association  is  in  no 
sense  antagonistc  to  commission  men  and  that  its  efforts  shall  be  to 
eliminate  faults  of  the  trade  and  not  to  fight  any  person  or  persons." 

The  association  grew  in  usefulness  and  numbers  from  the  start  and 
in  1900  had  increased  from  forty  to  one  hundcred  fifty-four  members, 
with  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  represented.    By  1903,  the  organiza- 
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tion  had  expanded  to  such  proportions  that  a  committee  of  which  Col. 
R.  S.  Reinhardt  was  Chairman  reported  in  favor  of  incorporating  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  of  changing  the  name  to 
"The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association."  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  adopted  on  July  15,  1903,  and  the  by-laws  were  amended 
to  conform  thereto.  At  the  same  time  a  new  by-law  was  added,  setting 
forth  the  function  of  the  organization  to  be  "to  assist  in  the  diffusion 
of  information  and  in  broadening  our  knowledge  of  our  possibilities  of 
successful  and  profitable  cotton  manufacturing." 

With  the  incorporation  of  the  association  and  the  change  of  name, 
we  entered  upon  a  career  of  increased  activity,  harmony  of  purpose  and 
usefulness  to  the  industry.  Today,  we  have  more  than  1,000  members 
and  represent  approximately  90%  of  the  spindles  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing States.  This  association  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
amazing  development  of  cotton  mills  in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  spindles  which  in  1897  had  numbered 
only  3,250,000  increased  by  1920  to  15,318,971  spindles,  an  increase  of 
or  more  than  300%  in  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  served  as  presidents  of  this  organiza- 
tion since  its  formation: 

T.  J.  Anthony,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1897. 

D.  A.  Tompkins,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1898. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McAden,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1899-1901. 

George  B.  Hiss,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1902. 

W.  C.  Heath,  Monroe.  N.  C,  1903. 

R.  S.  Reinhardt,  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  1904. 

R.  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  1905.  ^ 

Arthur  H.  Lowe,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  1906.  ^ 

S.  B.  Tanner,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1907.  ^     ' 

T.  H.  Rennie,  Pell  City,  Ala.,  1908.  ^ 

Lewis  W.  Parker,  Greenville,  S.  C,  1909. 

D.  Y.  Cooper,  Henderson,  N.  C,  1910. 

Capt.  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Greenville,  S.  C,  1911. 

W.  A.  Erwin,  Durham,  N.  C,  1912. 

Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1913.  '  ^        '^ 

T.  L  Hickman,  Augusta,  Ga.,  1914.  ^        ^ 

Scott  Maxwell,  Cordova,  Ala.,  1915 

John  A.  Law,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  1916. 

Fuller  E.  Callaway,  LaGrange,  Ga.,  1917. 

Arthur  J.  Draper,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1918. 

James  D.  Hammett,  Anderson,  S.  C,  1919. 

Allen  F.  Johnson,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1920. 

Three  secretary-treasurers  have  served  the  association  for  the  period, 
George  B.  Hiss  for  five  years;  C.  B.  Bryant  for  sixteen  years,  and  W. 
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D.  Adams  for  four  years.  Much  of  our  success  has  been  due  to  their 
energy  and  ability. 

A  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
irrespective  of  sectional  or  partisan  consideration,  gave  rise  in  1917  to 
"The  National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers,"  composed 
of  fourteen  members  selected  equally  from  tlie  two  associations.  This 
body  can  speak  with  authority  for  the  entire  industry  on  matters  of 
national  and  common  interest. 

During  the  World  War  this  council  was  most  active  and  co-operated 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  War  Industries  Board  in  securing  a  supply 
of  fabrics  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  all  other  ways  possible. 

At  the  time  of  our  annual  meeting  last  year,  although  certain  clouds 
had  appeared  on  the  horizon,  no  one  anticipated  the  eventful  disturbances 
we  have  experienced  during  the  last  twelve  months.  While  all  knew 
that  war  prices  could  not  continue  indefinitely,  it  was  hoped,  and  rather 
expected,  that  liquidation  when  it  came  would  be  gradual  and  extend 
over  a  period  of  years — that  the  decline  when  it  came  would  be  an 
"orderly  retreat"  and  not  a  "rout." 

The  public  made  an  attack,  a  buyers'  strike  was  called,  and  tHe  subse- 
quent retreat  can  hardly  be  described  as  orderly.  Never  before  have 
prices  declined  so  rapidly  and  extensively.  Never  before  have  our  finan- 
cial institutions  been  subjected  to  such  a  strain,  and  our  industries  to 
such  perplexing  and  disturbing  problems.  Our  banks,  however,  backed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  have  stood  the  test  and  aided 
us  through  a  period  of  reaction,  contraction,  hesitation  and  cancellation 
without  serious  casualties. 

In  taking  stock  today,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  worst  is  o\er 
and  that  while  there  are  some  further  adjustments  yet  to  be  made,  there 
is  a  better  financial  condition,  easier  money,  and  other  assurances  of  a 
return  to  normal  conditions  with  greater  opportunities  for  the  future. 

The  last  year  has  demonstrated  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  that 
every  big  war  brings  with  it  a  period  of  inflation  and  extravagances  in 
personal,  business  and  governmental  affairs,  followed  by  a  period  of 
depression  and  economy.  From  the  lessons  of  the  past  two  years,  we 
must  have  learned  much  that  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  during  the  years 
to  come.    From  these  experiences  we  should  have  learned : 

First,  The  Necessity  for  Conservation. 

We  must  realize  the  importance  of  conserving  our  resources,  of  main- 
taining at  all  times  a  working  captial  commensurate  with  the  volume  of 
business  and  in  proportion  to  the  commercial  risks  incident  to  that 
business. 

With  the  cotton  goods  manufacturer  the  commercial  risk  is  eliminated, 
or  practically  so,  by  "hedging"  the  difference  between  purchases  and 
sales.    While  we  have  protected  ourselves  against  losses  on  account  of 
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a  fluctuating  market,  we  are  sometimes  asked  to  take  losses  in  a  declin- 
ing market  after  our  product  has  been  sold  and  in  some  instances  de- 
livered; losses  which  purchasers  should  have  "hedged"  against  or  take 
themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  unjust  to  expect  the  mill  to  serve  as  "a 
bumper"  in  a  train  of  cancellations. 

Second,  Contracts  Must  be  Kept. 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  coton  goods  trade  a  tendency  to  utterly 
disregard  the  sacredness  of  a  contract  and  to  cancel  when  it  is  to  the 
buyer's  interest  to  do  so.  While  this  evil  had  its  inception  in  dealing 
with  morally  and  financially  irresponsible  individuals  and  firms,  it  has 
now  grown  to  include  a  too  large  number  of  the  users  of  our  product. 
Some  continue  to  take  delivery  against  a  contract  as  long  as  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  do  so,- but  when  the  market  begins  to  decline  they  im- 
mediately look  for  technical  imperfections  and  variations-,  which  are  used 
as  an  excuse  for  cancellation.  This  vicious  practice  has  crept  into  trade 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  calls  for  immediate  and  if  necessary,  radical 
measures.  That  we  ourselves  are  in  part  at  fault  for  the  continuance 
of  such  practices  was  forcibly  asserted  by  Mr.  James  S.  Alexander, 
President  of  the  New  York  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  his  recent 
address  before  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  at 
Boston. 

This  note  of  warning  from  so  eminent  an  authority  applies  to,  and  no 
doubt  was  intended  for,  Southern  as  well  as  New  England  manufactur- 
ers. That  remedies  must  be  applied  there  is  no  question,  and  that  remedy 
must  come  from  the  seller  and  not  from  the  buyer.  Some  selling  agents 
are  awakening  to  the  injustice  of  this  evil  as  shown  by  their  refusal  to 
cancel  and  their  appearance  in  court  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  mill. 
I  commend  this  important  question  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
our  association,  and  to  the  several  State  associations  as  well.  I  hope 
that  remedial  measures  will  be  found.  For  your  consideration  I  would 
suggest : 

(a)  That  selling  agents  or  sales  departments  check  all  orders  more 
carefully  and  extend  credit  on  a  basis  of  moral  as  well  as  financial 
responsibility,  and  that  no  credit  be  given  any  firm  or  individual  who 
has  repudiated  a  contract  for  no  other  reason  than  a  declining  market. 

.  (b)  That  the  custom  of  making  contracts  for  delivery  extending  over 
a  long  period  at  a  fixed  price  be  discontinued  whenever  possible.  When 
it  is  desirable  for  a  purchaser  to  protect  his  source  of  supply  for  some 
months  ahead,  let  the  mill  enter  into  an  agreement  to  reserve  a  given 
number  of  looms  or  spindles  sufl^icent  to  prgduce  the  desired  amount 
of  customers'  requirements  at  an  agreed  differential  over  cotton. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  purchaser  would  be  assured  of  his  cloth 
or  yarn  and  the  mill  could  buy  in  the  cotton  and  fix  the  price  on  an 
agreed  day  during  the  month  preceding  month  of  delivery.    Likewise, 
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the  mill  would  be  assured  of  orders  for  steady  operation  of  machinery 
and  could  contract  for  its  requirements  of  cotton  on  a  "call  basis" — the 
cotton  to  be  "called"  and  the  price  fixed  on  date  agreed  upon  with  the 
customer. 

This  plan  of  buying  cotton  by  mills  has  come  more  and  more  into 
vogue  during  the  past  years  and  it  is  quite  satisfactory  to  cotton  mer- 
chants and  to  the  mills,  and  if  it  could  be  made  operative  between  mills 
and  buyers  of  textiles  it  would  prove  equally  satisfactory.  This  plan 
would  effect  economies  in  overhead  costs  by  reducing  carrying  charges 
which  would  benefit  both  buyer  and  seller,  avoid  speculation,  reduce 
commercial  risks  and  be  an  influence  to  stabilize  the  cotton  market 

Danger  of  Inefficiency  and  Waste 

When  the  history  of  the  period  of  inflation  and  high  prices  is  written 
the  prime  reasons  we  believe  will  be  ascribed  to  taxation,  to  strikes,  to 
inefficiency  and  waste.  Waste,  as  we  think  of  it  in  cotton  mill  terms, 
is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  inefficiency  and  can  be  reduced  by  the 
introduction  of  more  scientific  methods.  Waste  in  handling  and  work- 
ing cotton  is  started  by  the  farmer,  and  continued  by  every  one  who 
handes  it  in  transit  to  the  mills  and  to  some  extent  through  all  processes 
of  manufacture. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  suggest  that  the  tentative  subscriptions 
which  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  have  made  for  research  work, 
could  be  put  to  no  better  use  than  in  a  study  of  the  loss  between  the 
picking  and  ginning  of  coton.  It  is  a  fact  not  known  by  farmers,  nor 
appreciated  by  our  Agricultural  Department,  that  cotton  fibres  still  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  length  and  strength  after  being  picked,  and  if  left  in 
the  seed  for  a  few  weeks  after  picking  the  lint  yield  will  increase  from 
six  to  ten  per  cent.  In  other  words,  nearly  a  million  bales  could  be 
added  to  the  average  crop,  with  practically  no  additional  expense,  and 
the  grade  and  staple  improved  at  the  same  time. 

Too  much  thought  cannot  be  given  to  the  reduction  of  waste,  and  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  waste  necessarily  made.  Considerable  research 
work  is  now  being  done  to  improve  processes  and  reduce  waste,  and  this 
must  "carry  on"  if  we  expect  to  continue  to  grow  and  hold  our  share 
of  the  world's  markets.  No  progressive  manufacturer  should  withhold 
his  hearty  co-operation  from  established  textile  schools  and  research 
laboratories.  At  the  present  time  scientific  articles  by  research  investi- 
gators are  appearing  in  leading  textile  publications  which  contain  most 
valuable  information.  Future  developments  are  hard  to  prophesy,  but 
my  belief  is  that  stern  necessities  will  force  us  to  make  advances  in  our 
industry,  and  that  we  shall  again  be  able  to  compete  in  the  world  mar- 
kets by  improved  methods  and  machinery,  etc. 
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Labor 

Your  president  (Mr.  James  D.  Hammett)  last  year  in  his  annual 
address,  discussed  labor  and  its  relations  to  capital  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  public  on  the  other,  and  called  your  attention  to  dangerous 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  certain  leaders  of  labor.  Since  that  time  the 
public  and  the  courts  have  had  occasion  to  take  a  hand  in  the  correction 
of  some  of  the  extremes  to  which  labor  has  gone.  The  problem  of  the 
day  confronting  us  is  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  labor  as  applied  to  all 
industries. 

Please  let  me  say  that  all  that  is  being  said  on  this  subject  is  not 
applicable  to  cotton  mill  workers.  In  my  opinion,  they  have  come  as 
pear  giving  "a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay"  as  any  class  of 
workers  in  any  section  of  the  globe.  When  the  reaction  came  and  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  costs  or  close  down  the  mills,  they  displayed  a 
fine  spirit  and  good  judgment  in  meeting  the  situation,  and  in  some 
instances  voluntarily  voted  a  reduction  in  their  own  pay.  All  this  is 
appreciated  by  the  managers  and  should  be  remembered.  When  the 
textile  markets  have  been  righted  and  are  again  on  a  basis  to  show  a 
profit,  revisions  upward  should  and  will  be  made  to  make  correction 
where  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far. 

The  trouble  with  business  today  is  that  the  process  of  liquidation  has 
not  been  completed.  Farm  products  have  been  marked  down  to  prac- 
tically a  pre-war  level,  and  the  farmer  will  carry  more  than  his  share 
of  the  burden  until  there  is  an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  price  of  prod- 
ucts which  they  as  consumers  buy.  In  the  meantime,  the  industries 
serving  the  farmer,  and  the  labor  in  those  industries,  are  enjoying  ad- 
vantages through  the  lower  cost  of  farm  products  and  food  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer,  to  whatever  extent  their  prices  and  wages  are 
above  a  normal  parity. 

If,  normally,  twenty  pounds  of  cotton  will  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  and  it 
now  requires  forty,  there  will  be  fewer  shoes  made  and  sold.  If,  nor- 
mally, a  bale  of  cotton  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  bought  a  farm  wagon, 
and  it  now  requires  twice  that  amount,  the  old  wagon  will  be  made  to 
do  and  the  wagon  factory  is  put  on  short  time  or  closes  down.  Liquida- 
tion has  started  and  will  sooner  or  later  reach  all  industries.  It  is 
inevitable  that  all  must  get  back  to  normal  conditions,  including  the 
railroads. 

The  forces  behind  this  movement,  the  forces  which  are  taking  away 
from  labor  the  premiums  or  bonuses  which  war  conditions  brought 
about,  were  not  set  in  motion  by  any  man  or  group  of  men.  They  are 
inevitable  and  a  part  of  the  process  of  getting  back  to  normalcy.  The 
price  of  an  article  is  not  fixed  by  the  sales  department  or  the  cost  depart- 
ment, but  by  the  public,  and  recently  prices  at  which  the  people  have 
been  willing  to  buy  have  been  below  the  cost  of  manufacture.    As  the 
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cost  of  an  article  is  so  largely  made  up  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  that 
article,  and  as  the  public  fixes  the  price  at  which  it  must  be  manufac- 
tured and  sold,  so  the  public  fixes  the  price  of  labor. 

The  cost  of  labor  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  cqst  of  living,  and  any 
class  or  craft  which  refuses  to  sell  its  labor  for  what  it  wilf  bring  in  the 
form  of  commodities,  rather  than  in  dollars,  is  setting  itself  up  as  a 
preferred  class  among  other  workers.  At  the  present  time,  the  railroad 
workers  are  in  this  preferred  class,  and  all  other  workers  are  paying 
tribute  to  them  in  the  form  of  advanced  freight  rates.  That  the  public 
is  taking  a  hand  to  correct  this  is  shown  by  the  increasing  number  of 
idle  cars  and  railroad  workers. 

As  we  served  our  country  by  doing  our  part  in  the  winning  of  the 
world  war,  let  us  now  make  equal  effort  in  winning  the  world  peace. 
This  can  only  be  done  through  united,  constructive  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  workers,  whether  in  tilling  the  soil,  working  in  an  accounting  room 
or  in  an  industrial  plant.  We  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  most 
integrated  nation  on  earth,  in  that  we  have  all  the  necessary  natural 
resources,  ample  capital  and  a  citizenship  which  has  always  led  in  indus- 
try and  productive  ability.  With  these  three  essentials,  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  tolerant  recognition  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all,  America  will  retain  her  supremacy  as  the  greatest 
of  all  nations  in  the  world. 

The  President,  pro  tern,,  Mr.  Hammett:  Gentlemen, 
what  is  your  pleasure  as  to  what  disposition  you  will  make  of 
the  thoughtful  and  able  address  of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Rennie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you,  sir,  that 
it  be  received  as  information,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President,  pro  tern.,  Mr.  Hammett  :  Before  I  retire, 
I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion,  if  you  will  permit  it,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
thoughtful  address  of  the  President  is  listened  to  by  a  com- 
paratively few  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  because  that 
address  is  always  delivered  at  a  time  when  the  session  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  the  members  are  more  or  less  weary ;  and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  incoming  Board  of  Governors,  that  they 
seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  having  the  thoughtful 
addresses  of  the  presidents  of  the  Association  delivered  on  the 
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first  meeting  day  of  the  session,  and  if  a  banquet  is  held,  that 
the  address  be  read  at  the  banquet,  so  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Association  may  have  the  privilege  and  the  profit  through 
hearing  the  report  of  the  president,  who  is  in  more  direct  touch 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Association  than  can  be  any  other 
member  of  the  Association.  You  will  pardon  me  for  the  sug- 
gestion. 

(Whereupon,  the  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  resumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  T.  H.  Rennie:  Mr.  President  and  friends:  Nineteen 
centuries  ago  the  Great  Teacher  settled  for  all  times  the  ques- 
tion of  truth  wherever  those  who  should  be  rated  among  men 
must  serve.  It  is  a  long  step  from  the  cotton  fields  of  Georgia, 
as  a  barefoot  boy,  where  you  did  your  first  work  picking  cot- 
ton, to  being  the  retiring  president  at  this  hour,  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.  It's  a  long  step.  Every 
milestone,  however,  has  the  word  '*  Service"  printed  on  it  with 
an  arrow  p)ointing  forward.  You  have  not  been  meagre  in 
your  service.  You  not  only  have  served  your  association  in 
business  faithfully  and  well,  but  you  have  used  your  talents  to 
help  your  community  and  your  State  and  your  fellow  workers. 
Your  welfare  work,  where  you  have  been  located,  is  a  lasting 
monument  to  your  life  and  service  to  your  fellowmen. 

In  presenting  you  with  the  medal  of  the  retiring  President  of 
this  Association,  I  do  so,  feeHng  that  I  but  voice  the  sentiment 
of  this  Association  when  I  say,  as  was  said  of  old:  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant!"    (Applause.) 

The  Retiring  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Mr.  Rennie  and 
my  other  good  friends:  I  appreciate  this  more  than  I  could 
tell  you.  Mr.  Rennie  was  right  when  he  said  that  I  made  my 
first  money  in  picking  cotton.  I  will  go  further  than  that,  and 
say  that  I  never  had  a  dollar  in  my  life,  or  a  penny  even  in 
my  life,  that  did  not  come  out  of  cotton  in  some  form.  I  made 
my  first  dime  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  or  thereabouts, 
driving  a  two-horse  gin — mules  rather,  driving  them  all  day  for 
a  dime.  I  was  paid  off  in  what  was  called  "shin  plasters." 
Anyway  this  particular  payment  was  a  paper  ten-cent  piece.     I 
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would  like  to  have  that  today,  but  I  speilt  it  for  a  pocketbook, 
and  then  did  not  have  anything  to  put  in  the  pocketbook !  That's 
the  kind  of  a  financier  I  was!     (Laughter.) 

The  first  dollar  I  made  picking  cotton,  and  I  was  able  to  pick 
about  one  hundred  pounds  a  week.  This  work  paid  me  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  hundred — quite  different  from  the  two  or 
three  dollars  per  hundred  they  are  paying  now ! 

My  work  with  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion has  been  a  real  joy  and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  it.  I  am  fearful  that  my  service, 
however,  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Association,  because 
I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  Association  as  much  of  my 
time  as  it  deserved,  or  as  much  as  I  intended  to.  I  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Association  of  Georgia 
a  year  ago.  I  was  leaving  the  State,  and  I  knew  I  would  be 
leaving  the  South,  and  when  the  Presidency  was  put  up  to  me, 
I  accepted  it  with  the  understanding  that  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Cramer,  would  help  me  out.  So  whatever  good  has  come  out 
of  the  meetings  this  year,  and  the  work  of  the  year,  Mr.  Cramer 
and  Mr.  Adams  are  to  have  credit  for  it,  because  they  have 
done  really  a  great  deal  of  the  work,  although  I  have  kept  in 
touch  with  it,  and  done  as  much  as  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  at  long  range. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  the  medal  more  than 
anything  in  the  world,  and  shall  always  prize  it  dearly.  (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  of  North  Carolina:  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  to  President  Johnson  that  he  can  get  more 
work  out  of  everybody  he  tackles  than  anybody  I  know,  and 
everybody  just  loves  to  work  for  and  with  him.     (Laughter.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :    The  next  on  the  program 
is  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Adams: 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRET ARY-TREASURER 
By  Mr.  W.  D.  Adams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  convey  to  you,  in  the  necessarily  brief 
space  of  a  written  report,  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  your  associa- 
tion the  past  year.    Indeed  the  undertaking  under  ordinary  circum- 
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Stances  would  be  trying  but  when  we  consider  the  altogether  exceptional 
conditions  of  the  past  year,  it  becomes  well  nigh  impossible. 

The  year  1920,  as  you  all  know,  was  unprecedented  in  our  annals. 
The  pendulum  having  climbed  to  dizzy  heights  one  way  swung  back  to 
corresponding  low  levels  the  other,  with  a  rapidity  that  was  staggering 
m  its  effect.  Then,  too,  with  the  accumulated  reflexes  on  the  industry 
of  the  international  situation,  disturbances  in  commercial  as  well  as 
political  circles  at  home  and  abroad,  with  internal  problems  superinduced 
by  Ihe  practical  operation  of  federal  tax  regulations,  labor  difliculties, 
transportation  problems,  a  demoralized  market,  etc.,  all  these  elements 
entailed  demands  upon  your  association  that  called  for  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  collective  wisdom  and  co-operative  effort.  The  work  of  your 
officials  was  directed  to  aiding  in  the  rightful  solution  of  these  problems 
by  focusing  the  best  thought  of  the  industry  on  them  and  in  keeping 
our  member  mills  fully  advised  at  all  times.  This  necessitated  an  un- 
usually close  and  intimate  touch  with  representative  manufacturers  in 
the  several  States  and  constant  contact  with  the  situation  in  Washing- 
ton, where  conditions  were  changing  from  week  to  week.  Your  officials 
have  substantial  justification  for  the  belief  that  in  this  great  task  much 
good  was  accomplished  and  to  those  of  our  members  who  contributed 
of  their  time  and  great  abilities  in  connection  with  trips  to  Washington, 
services  on  committees,  etc.,  the  thanks  of  our  association  are  due.  To 
a  remarkable  degree,  this  has  been  in  keeping  with  the  mission  of  your 
association,  namely  to  adequately  and  efficiently  represent  the  industry 
on  all  problems  arising  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
on  all  questions  toching  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  many  of  the  problems 
handled  during  the  year  because  special  reports  will  be  submitted  later 
by  the  chairmen  of  our  several  committees.  The  Traffic  Committee  has 
been  exceedingly  active,  carrying  ahead  the  work  already  so  splendidly 
initiated,  in  a  manner  that  should  prove  highly  gratifjdng.  Capt.  E.  A. 
Smyth  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Forrester  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Traffic  Manager,  will  give  you  the  details.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  mention  that  wherever  I  traveled 
during  the  past  year  I  heard  nothing  but  commendation  for  the  good 
work  being  accomplished  by  our  Traffic  Committee. 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Chairman,  will  tell  you  of  the  activities  in 
Washington  of  our  Legislative  and  Tariff  Committee.  This  work 
proved  very  difficult  of  approach  but  in  spite  of  frequent  delays,  a 
notable  service  was  rendered.  In  passing  I  may  state  that  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  our  Legislative  committee  that  permission 
was  granted  last  December  for  mills  on  the  cost  basis  of  inventory  valua- 
tion to  change  without  special  application  to  the  basis  of  cost  or  market, 
whichever  is  lower.    The  recent  ruling  on  depreciation  covering  the 
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prior  war  years  announced  in  April  is  another  evidence  of  the  service 
rendered  by  this  committee.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  tariff  situa- 
tion but  I  am  sure  that  Chairman  Cramer  will  cover  this  fully  in  his 
report  to  you.  Chairman  Alex  Long  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  will  tell  you 
of  the  work  of  our  committee  on  textile  education,  in  which  our  associa- 
tion has  such  a  vital  interest  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Woodside  will  cover  the 
foreign  trade  and  export  field  situation. 

The  letters  and  bulletins  issued  from  our  Charlotte  office  have  been 
unusually  numerous  and  important  during  the  past  year  and  the-  cor- 
respondence has  increased  until  it  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  in 
any  previous  year.  Judging  by  the  nature  and  character  of  these  letters 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest  that  our  members  are  looking 
to  our  association  for  counsel  and  guidance  in  the  solution  of  many  of 
their  problems.  The  response  in  the  way  of  letters  of  approval  and 
commendation  have  been  highly  gratifying. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  as  a  result  of  suggestions  and  assistance 
from  our  Charlotte  office,  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Louisiana  was  formed  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1920,  with  Mr. 
A.  W.  McLellan  of  New  Orleans,  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Governors, 
President.  This  gives  seven  Southern  States  that  now  have  their  own 
organizations  handling  problems  affecting  their  welfare  within  their 
own  States.  It  goes  without  the  saying  that  your  association  is  working 
in  the  closest  harmony  and  co-operation  with  all  of  these  bodies,  render- 
ing every  assistance  in  our  power.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  your  Char- 
lotte office  to  assist  the  Kentucky  Manufacturers  Association  during 
the  past  year  in  several  important  essentials,  thus  establishing  a  contact 
that  should  prove  pleasing  in  the  future.  Mr.  Philip  S.  Tuley  of  Louis- 
ville, a  member  of  our  association,  is  President  of  this  State  organiza- 
tion. Your  association  is  working  in  close  contact  with  the  Southern 
Consolidated  Yarn  Spinners  Association,  and  all  other  bodies  having 
to  do  with  textile  manufacturers.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that 
nothing  but  the  closest  co-operation  has  ever  existed  between  our  national 
body  and  the  various  State  organizations  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  spirit  of  mutual  aid  and  helpfulness  will  continue  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  this  body  in  expressing  our 
pleasure  that  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  of  Georgia  is  meet- 
ing with  us  here  today.  It  is  also  a  source  of  gratification  that  a  repre- 
sentative committee  from  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers is  a  g^est  at  our  convention,  with  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lowe  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  a  former  president  of  our  association,  Chairman. 

Your  secretary  has  served  during  the  year  as  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  without  remuneration,  his  services  being  loaned  for  this  work, 
which  has  added  to  his  duties. 
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FiNANOAL  Report 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  the  financial  section  of  my  report. 

Messrs.  Todd  &  McCollough,  Certified  Public  Accountants  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  have  audited  the  books  and  records  of  your  assocation  and 
I  beg  to  submit  herewith  their  findings.  Exhibit  A  oi  the  report  gives 
the  complete  financial  status  of  our  association  and  shows  that  on  May 
1,  1921,  we  had  a  surplus  on  hand  of  $22,292.84  with  liabilities  none. 
In  other  words,  your  association  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year  did  not 
owe  a  dollar.  All  of  the  surplus  fund,  with  the  exception  of  $840  war 
savings  stamps  and  $915.43  bank  balance  was  represented  by  Certificates 
of  Deposit  drawing  interest  at  4%  with  the  Merchants  and  Farmers 
National  Bank  of  Charlotte. 

Exhibit  B  gives  the  record  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  six 
months'  period  ending  May  1,  1921,  while  Exhibit  C  shows  the  itemized 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  entire  year,  running  from  May  1, 1920, 
to  April  30,  1921.  This  Exhibit  shows  that  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $23,782.88  while  the  total  disbursements  aggregated 
$20,297.44,  leaving  a  net  balance  as  a  result  of  the  year's  operations  of 
$3,485.44.  This  added  to  the  balance  brought  forward  from  last  year 
of  $16,429.99,  gives  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $19,915.43.  Other  assets, 
including  War  Savings  Stamps,  accrued  interest,  furniture  and  fixtures, 
bring  the  total  surplus  account  on  hand,  May  1,  1921,  to  $22,292.84. 

For  the  information  of  the  membership,  I  will  read  Exhibit  C  of  the 
auditors,  the  entire  report  being  available  for  inspection  at  any  time 
which  will  be  published  in  full  in  our  proceedings. 

Receipts,  May  1,  1920,  to  April  30,  1921 

Dues,  Active  members  $18,205.04 

Dues,  Associate  members 5,110.00 

Interest  realized  467.84 

Total  $23,782.88 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1920 16.429.99 

Grand  total  $40,212.87 

Disbursements 

Salaries — W.  D.  Adams,  Secretary-treasurer 7,500.00 

Stenographers,  etc  1,658.08 

Traveling  expense   1,580.99 

Postage    471.88 

Traffic  committee  expense 1,715.39 

Office  supplies   133.23 

Rent    527.34 

Printing  and  stationery 1,168.73 
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_ 

Convention  expense  1,301.71 

Telephone  and  telegraph  365.38 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board 1,750.00 

Legislative  committee  481.79 

National  Council 1,205.56 

Legal  services   100.00 

Board  of  Governors  meetings .  178.20 

Incidentals    159.16 

Total  disbursements $20,297.44 

Balance   $19,915.43 

War  Savings  Stamps  (cost) 840.00 

Accrued  Interest  1,037.41 

Furniture  and  Fixtures : 500.00 

Total  Assets  $22,292.84 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  may  I  state  that  your  Association,  in  my 
judgment,  is  in  a  most  healthy  condition.  It  is  a  service  organization — 
nothing  more — and  its  value  to  its  membership  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  extent  and  worth  of  the  service  rendered.  Permit  me  in  closing  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  President 
Johnson,  Vice-President  Tyson  and  Chairman  Hutchison,  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  our  several  committees, 
who  have  so  cheerfully  and  loyally  given  of  their  time  and  great 
abilities  whenever  called  upon.  Whatever  good  has  been  achieved  has 
been  largely  due  to  their  ever-willing  readiness  to  aid  in  every  cause. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

AUDIT  REPORT 
Mr.  W.  D.  Adams,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
Charlotte,  N,  C. 
Dear  Sir : 

Pursant  with  your  request,  we  have  audited  the  book^  and  records 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  for  the  six  months 
period  ending  April  30,  1921,  and  submit,  herewith,  our  report  con- 
sisting of  this  letter  and  the  following  Exhibits  and  Schedules : 

Exhibit  "A"— Financial  Statement. 

Exhibit  "B" — Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  six 
months  period  ended  April  30,  1921. 

Exhibit  "C" — Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  April  30,  1921. 

Schedule  No.  1 — Treasurer's  and  Bank's  Account. 
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Schedule  No.  2 — Statement  of  Certificates  of  Deposit. 
We  verified  all  cash  transactions,  tracing  the  receipts  into  the  bank, 
and  verifying  all  disbursements  with  cancelled  vouchers. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  to  you  for 
the  assistance  rendered  while  making  the  audit 
Respectfully  submitted, 

TODD  &  McCOLLOUGH, 

Certified  Public  Accountants, 
By  Jno.  W.  Todd,  C.  P.  A. 

EXHIBIT  "A"— FINANCAL  STATEMENT 

April  30,  1921 

Assets 

Cash  in  Bank,  Schedule  No.  1 $     915.43 

Certificates  of  Deposit,  Schedule  No.  2 19,000.00 

War  Savings  Stamps 840.00 

Total  Current  Assets $20,755.43 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 500.00 

Accrued  Interest 1,037.41 

Total  Assets $22,292.84 

Liabilities 

None 
Surplus $22,292.84 

Total  $22,292.84 

EXHIBIT  "B" 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

Six  Months  Period— November  1,  1920  to  April  30,  1921 

Receipts 

Balance  on  Hand,  November  1,  1920 $26,963.01 

Dues  Active  Members $  1,523.80 

Dues  Associate  Members 1,000.00 

Certificates  of  Deposit 321.73 

$  2,845.53 

Total  $29,808.54 
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Disbursements 
Salaries : 

W.  D.  Adams,  Secretary $3,750.00 

Miss  K.  Spencer,  Stenographer 750.00 

Miss  Dixon,  Extra  Work 133.33 

Miss  C.  B.  Tull,  Extra  Work 6.75 

$  4,640.08 

Traveling  Expense 433.23 

Postage  212.00 

Budget  Traffic  Expense 750.00 

Offiice  Supplies  23.05 

Rent 270.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 402.20 

Convention  Expense,  1921 494.51 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 145.74 

National  Industrial  Conference 500.00 

Legislative  Committee  Expense 481.79 

Audit  , 22.50 

Budget  National  Council  Meeting 205.56 

Appropriation  Natl.  Council 1,000.00 

Legal  Fees   100.00 

Board  of  Governors  Meeting 178.20 

Flowers— D.  Y.  Cooper 25.25 

Rent  Safe  Deposit  Box 5.00 

Rent  P.  O.  Box 4.00 

$  9,893.11 

Summary  of  Balance : 

Cash  in  M.  &  F.  Bank,  Sch.  No.  1 $     915.43 

Certificates  of  Deposit  in  M.  &  F.  Bank,  Sch. 

No.  2  19.000.00 

"$19,915743 

Balance   $19,915.43 

EXHIBIT  "C" 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  April  30,  1921 

Receipts 

Balance  on  Hand  May  1,  1920 $16,429.99 

Dues  Active  Members $18,205.04 

Dues  Associate  Members 5,110.00 

Interest  Realized  on  Certificates  of  Deposit 467.84 

$23,782^ 

Total .$40,21Za^ 
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Disbursements 

Salaries : 
W.  D.  Adams,  Secretary-Treasurer.  ..$7,500.00 

Miss  K.  Spencer,  Stenographer 1,485.00 

Miss  Johnson,  Extra  Work 33.00 

Miss  Dixon,  Extra  Work 133.33 

Mrs.  C  B.  TuU,  Extra  Work 6.75 

$  9,15a08 

Traveling  Expense 1,580.99 

Stibscription  Daily  Record 6.00 

Subscription  Textile  Blue  Book 5.00 

Taxes   1.16 

Expenses  Gen.  Trade  Committee 71.00 

Repairs  T>-pewriter   17.75 

Postage  471.88 

Budget  Traffic  Expense  1,715.39 

Office  Supplies  133.23 

Rent 527M 

Printing  and  Stationery 1,168.73 

Convention  Expense,  1920 806.20 

Convention  Expense,  1921 494.51 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 365.38 

General  Expense 2.50 

Natl.  Industrial  Conference 1,750.00 

Legislative  Committee   Expense 481.79 

Audit   22.50 

Budget  Natl.  Council  Meeting 205.56 

Appropriation  Natl.  Council 1,000.00 

Legal  Fees  100.00 

Board  of  Governors  Meeting 178.20 

Flowers — D.  Y.  Cooper 25.25 

Rent  Safe  Deposit  Box 5.00 

Rent  P.  O.  Box 4.00 

$20,297.44 

Summary  of  Balance: 

Cash— M.  &.  F.  Bank,  Sch.  No.  1 $     915.43 

Certificate  of   Deposit— M.  &.   F.   Bank,   Sch. 

No.  2  19,000.00 

Balance   $19,915.43 
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SCHEDULE  No.  1 

RECONCILIATION  OF  BANK  AND  TREASURER'S  BALANCES 

April  30,  1921 
The  Merchants  and  Farmers  National  Bank: 

Balance  as  Per  Statement  April  30,  1921 $  917.93 

Deposit  in  Transit 310.00 

$1,227.93 
Less  Outstanding  Checks : 

No.  2163  $125.00 

No.  2181   125.00 

No.  2192  62.50 

$  312.50 

Total  Treasurer's  Balance $   915.43 

SCHEDULE  No.  2 

STATEMENT  OF  DEPOSIT  WITH  THE  MERCHANTS 

NATIONAL  BANK 

April  30,  1921 

Ko.    9175— July  26,  1918 $1,000.00  $    107.00 

No.    9172— July  26,  1918 1,000.00  107.10 

No.  10029— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  68.21 

No.  10030— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  6a21 

No.  10031— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  68.21 

No.  10032— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  68.21 

No.  10033— July  17,  1919 1,000,00  68.21 

No.  10034— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  68.21 

No.  10035— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  68.21 

No.  10036-July  17,  1919 1,000.00  6a21 

No.  10037— July  17,  1919 1,500.00  34.10 

No.  1003a-July  17,  1919 500.00  34.11 

No.  11417— August  31,  1920 2,000.00  52.33 

No.  11418— August  31,  1920 2.000.00  52.33 

No.  11419— August  31,  1920 2,000.00  52.33 

No.  11420— August  31,  1920 1.000.00  26.16 

No.  11421— August  31,  1920 1,000.00  26.17 

Totals    $19,000.00  $1,037.41 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TODD  &  McCOLLOUGH, 
Certified    Public    Accountants. 
By  J.  W.  Todd,  C.  P.  A. 
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The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  What  will  you  do  with 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer?  A  motion  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Hammett  :    I  move  it  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  unanimously  carried. 
.  The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Next  will  come  the  report 
of  committees ;  first,  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  Mr.  Stuart 
W.  Cramer,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Cramer  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  a  little  more  time 
on  that.  I  am  at  work  on  it  now,  and  if  you  will  not  mind  to 
call  on  the  other  three  committees,  I  will  be  ready  presently. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  There  is  no  objection.  The 
next  then  will  be  the  report  of  traffic,  Mr.  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  and  Mr.  GeOrge  W.  Forrester,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  present  the  report.  Mr.  Forrester,  will  you  present  the 
report? 

Mr.  Forrester:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  regret 
that  Capt.  Ellison  A.  Smyth  is  not  here  today,  he  being  chair- 
man of  the  Traffic  Committee,  but  in  his  absence,  I  will  make 
our  report : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAFFIC 

At  the  time  of  our  last  annual  meeting,  inflation  was  at  its  peak  and 
while  the  readjustments  have  not  arrived,  which  we  know  must  come, 
surely  progress  is  being  made  in  that  direction.  We  have  witnessed 
the  marvelous  transformation  in  transportation  from  a  period  where 
the  railroads  could  not  possibly  handle  the  traffic  tendered  them, 
because  of  its  tremendous  volume,  to  a  period  where  the  number  of 
idle  cars  is  greater  than  for  many  years  past.  The  greatest  number  of 
orders  unfilled  for  cars  during  the  year  1919,  was  for  the  week  ending 
September  15,  when  the  number  reached  67,182,  and  for  the  year  192(), 
for  the  week  ending  August  30,  when  the  number  reached  147,309. 
The  largest  number  of  idle  cars  on  American  Railroads  was  for  the 
week  ending  April  7,  1921,  when  the  number  reached  507,427;  including 
Canadian  Roads  the  number  reached  544,567. 

Probably  no  part  of  your  business  is  of  more  importance  than  that 
of  transportation.  Government  control  increased  transportation  charges 
about  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  about  two  and  one  quarter  bil- 
lion of  which  accrued  to  labor.  Present  railway  rates  are  too  high; 
yet  the  corporate  income  of  railways  for  1920  represented  only  one- 
third   of  one  per  cent  on   the  investment  as  valued   by  the   Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission.  We  have  a  situation  where  railway  earnings 
are  too  low  and  railway  charges  are  too  high.  The  Adamson  eight 
hour  law,  the  rate  raises  due  to  Federal  control,  the  attempt  without 
intelligent  discrimination  to  adjust  railway  employees  wages,  the  dis- 
guised efforts  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  to  guarantee  income 
and  the  step  taken  in  that  Act  to  end  competition,  are  combined  causes 
of  the  present  situation.  It  is  apparent  that  real  relief  can  come  only 
though  radical  changes  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  The  guaran- 
tee of  income  should  be  repealed  and  the  enormous  increase  in  cost  of 
operation,  resulting  from  Federal  control,  should  be  greatly  reduced. 

Congress   has    awarded    the    railroads   a    return    of    5J^    per   cent. 
The  Commission  has  filed  rate  levels  that  are  supposed  to  meet  that 
award.    It  is  a  fact,  though,  as  we  all  know,  that  no  such  earnings  have 
accrued  to  the  roads,  therefore,  the  time  is  most  inopportune  to  appeal 
to  the  Commission  for  a  general  reduction  in  rates. 

Southern  lines,  notwithstanding  the  two  general  advances  in  rates, 
very  soon  after  the  general  advance  effective  August  25,  last,  proposed 
radical  changes  in  classification,  demurrage  charges,  reconsigning 
charges,  cancellation  of  tariffs,  uivolving  important  rates  and  many 
other  apparently  innocent  changes,  which  almost  invariably  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  shipping  public.  The  shippers,  generally, 
opposed  such  proposed  changes  and  charged  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  road,  should  they  make  such  changes,  before  giving  a  thorough  trial 
to  the  level  of  rates  as  fixed  by  the  Commission.  The  railroads  agreed 
to  withhold  action  on  the  more  important  of  these  items,  pending  a 
fair  trial.  That  you  may  understand  the  seriousness  of  some  of  their 
proposals,  we  should  like  for  you  to  know  that  in  the  matter  of  classi- 
fication alone,  changes  upward  were  proposed,  which  would  increase 
rates  on  practically  everything  the  mills  ship  in  and  out.  Changes  were 
proposed  in  rates  and  classification  on  mill  sweepings  that  positively 
would  have  revolutionized  that  part  of  the  mills  business,  and  would 
have  made  it  practically  impossible  to  ship  a  considerable  part  of  that 
product. 

Your  interest  in  rate  adjustments  is  second  only  to  transportation 
itself.  We  view  with  considerable  concern  the  present  high  level  of 
rates  in  the  South,  yet  we  hope  that  those  in  charge  of  our  transporta- 
tion systems  appreciate  your  liberal  attitude  in  having  urged  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  such  increases  as  would 
safeguard  their  interests  and  that  at  the  proper  time,  we  may  expect 
a  readjustment  to  a  level  that  will  be  fair  to  both  the  railroads  and  the 
shipping  public. 

In  our  efforts  to  serve  the  mills,  members  of  this  Association,  we 
have  kept  in  touch  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
State   Commissions,    Classification    and   Rate    Committees   and   Traffic 
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Officials  of  various  lines.  Especially  have  we  undertaken  to  co-operate 
'with  the  railroads,  having  in  mind,  Federal  control  as  a  warning  as 
something  to  be  avoided.  We  are  sure  therefore,  that  the  exercise  of 
any  reasonable  policy,  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  roads  in  reaching 
other  ends,  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

In  rate  adjustments,  claims,  tracers,  transportation  service,  side  track 
facilities,  equipment,  removal  of  embargoes,  in  fact  all  matters  of 
traffic  and  transportation,  we  have  done  our  very  best  to  serve  you. 

The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  giving  claimants  the  right  to 
collect  replacement  value  on  goods  lost  or  destroyed,  is  very  helpful. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  claims  paid  on  that  basis  within  the  past 
year.  You  were  fully  informed  of  that  ruling  by  circular  letter  from 
the  office  of  our  Secretary-Treasurer. 

We  know  full  well  that  freight  rates  on  the  products  of  our  mills 
and  on  cotton,  coal  and  starch  are  too  high.  These  matters  are  not 
being  neglected ;  to  the  contrary,  we  are  making  every  effort  to  remove 
such  disparities  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  traffic  officials  of  the 
more  important  lines  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  our  views  and  will, 
at  the  proper  time,  give  these  matters  consideration. 

The  improved  transportation  service  should  be  especially  pleasing  to 
us.  Southern  mills  are  now  shipping  to  points  north  of  the  River  and 
to  New  York  City  and  the  East  and  New  England  more  satisfactorily 
than  heretofore.  Package  car  service  is  being  very  greatly  improved 
and  constant  attention  is  being  given  same. 

We  are  informed  as  to  certain  drastic  revisions  upward  in  rates  and 
classifications  as  contemplated  by  transportation  companies.  Some  of 
these  seriously  involve  the  mills  interests,  even  in  the  matter  of 
marketing  their  goods.  Announcements  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  and  we  will  undertake  to  serve  your  interests  and  to  keep  you 
fully  informed. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  too  cordially  thank  Mr.  Johnson,  our  Presi- 
dent,  Captain   Smyth,   Chairman   of   our  Traffic  Committee  and   Mr. 
Adams,  our  most  efficient  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  for  their  co-opera- 
tion.   Their  advice  and  counsel  have  been  wonderfully  helpful  to  me. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  W.  FORRESTER, 
Traffic  Manager. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  What  will  you  do  with  the 
report  of  the  Traffic  Committee? 

General  Tyson  :  I  move  that  it  take  the  usual  course, 
whatever  that  may  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put,  and  unanimously  car- 
ried. 
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The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  The  next  will  be  the 
report  pn  Foreign  Trade,  Mr.  J.  D.  Woodside,  of  New  York, 
Chairman.    Mr.  Woodside. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 
By  J.  D.  Woodside,  of  New  York,  Chairman 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  submitting  this  report  your  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  takes 
occasion  to  revise  the  old  saying,  "What  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business."  We  know  that,  in  the  case  of  the  more  effectual 
and  practical  development  of  foreign  markets  for  the  output  of  cotton 
mills,  such  a  saying,  if  applied  to  us,  would  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  this:  "Somebody  will  do  it;  we  need  not  bother."  This 
energetic  "Somebody"  is  fictitious.  We  must  be  the  real  actors,  and  that 
includes  every  person  who  manages  a  cotton  mill,  who  works  m  a 
cotton  mill,  and  who  seeks  to  distribute  the  output  of  a  cotton  mill 
Every  person  thus  interested  and  thus  employed  has  his  well-being  at 
stake  in  the  extent  of  this  country's  foreign  trade,  export  and  import. 
What  is  everybody's  business  here  is  literally  everybody's  business. 

As  you  well  know,  just  now,  as  probably  never  before,  the  success  of 
our  whole  country  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  men  who  are  thinking 
and  planning  in  an  international  way.  They  should  have  the  sympathetic 
and  active  assistance  of  the  others.  For  years  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  has  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  members  of 
this  association  the  necessity  for  holding  our  present  position,  and. 
more  than  that,  to  gain  a  greater  proportion  of  foreign  trade.  The 
committee  now  urges  with  the  utmost  earnestness  that  the  members 
take  to  heart  the  admonition  that  without  a  larger  portion  in  such  trade, 
with  particular  reference  to  cotton  yarns,  knit  goods  and  cloths,  our 
cotton-spinning  industry  will  not  only  fall  to  grow  but  will  stagnate. 
We  must  go  forward  if  we  are  not  to  go  backward. 

Had  we  heeded  warnings  often  repeated,  there  would  not  now  be 
the  same  degree  of  depression  that  exists  in  virtually  every  line.  We 
arc  prone,  when  our  domestic  situation  is  favorable,  to  neglect  this  very 
important  phase  of  our  business.  Then,  when  domestic  trade  becomes 
dull  and  prices  low,  we  look  about  us  for  markets  in  other  lands  which 
ejlher  do  not  exist  at  all  or  exist  only  as  pale  reflections  of  what  fore- 
sight or  well-directed  effort  might  have  made  of  them.  Thus  we  stand 
thwarted  in  that  initiative  on  which  our  prosperity  depends  and  which 
is  vital  in  these  days  of  ready  international  communication.  The  ma- 
chinery of  production  (and  this  means  also  your  particular  machiner}' 
of  production)  is  geared  to  the  consumption  capacity  of  the  world— not 
to  the  consumption  capacity  of  the  United  States  alone. 
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We  must  now,  more  than  ever  before,  view  trade  with  a  world-wide 
vision,  especially  those  of  us  engaged  in  the  cotton  goods  business. 
Many  are  sitting  quietly  down,  indulging  in  regret  at  their  plight  and 
wondering  why  someone  does  not  do  something  to  assist,  faintly  realiz- 
ing that  it  is  upon  each  individual  that  the  responsibility  and  obligation 
lies.  Whatever  the  Government  may  be  doing  in  cultivating  and  en- 
couraging closer  and  friendlier  relations  with  foreign  peoples  (and  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  in  that  direction  is  invaluable)  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us,  individually,  to  supplement  it  in  every  possible  way. 

We  have  been  told  frequently  enough  of  the  serious  consequences 
resulting  from  our  lack  of  care  in  packing  goods  and  in  complying  fully 
with  the  requirements  of  shipping  details.  In  many  instances  these 
charges  have  been  disproved.  We  have  often  been  told,  also,  that  in 
filling  orders  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  competitors  in  other  countries. 
These  statements  have  been  repeated  until  some  of  the  buyers  them- 
selves believe  them  to  be  true  in  regard  to  all  American  shipments.  Let 
us  realize  that  sometimes  these  misrepresentations  have  been  prompted 
by  our  foreign  competitors,  and  that  we  do  ourselves  an  injustice  and 
thereby  injure  our  trade  by  widely  publishing  accusations  involving  trade 
niceties  observed  elsewhere.  We  can  do  much  to  nullify  the  harm  done 
by  irresponsible  parties,  claiming  to  be  American  cotton  manufacturers 
or  commission  merchants,  who  make  false  representations  in  their  busi- 
ness dealings  and  who  have  no  regard  for  their  obligations  in  filling 
orders.  These  cause  untold  injury  to  the  trade  of  all  of  us.  The  com- 
mittee ventures  to  offer  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  the  suggestion 
that  all  those  engaged  in  the  exporting  business  might  well  be  required 
to  procure  a  license  from  some  department  of  the  Government,  based 
upon  a  satifactory  certificate  of  moral  and  financial  responsibility.  It  is 
important  that  this  matter  should  be  discussed  now  that  American  cotton 
goods  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in 
the  world.  Foreign  buyers  want  them  for  their  quality,  and  they  have 
not  failed  to  note  that  greater  care  is  being  exercised  in  more  nearly 
meeting  their  ideas  as  to  packing  and  shipping.  We  can  and  should 
disarm  all  criticism  on  that  score,  whether  well  or  ill  founded. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  operatives  in  our  cotton  mills  have 
become,  during  the  present  generation,  very  much  more  skilled,  and  most 
of  them  are  now  much  concerned  in  upholding  the  good  reputation  of 
the  mill  in  which  they  work,  as  to  the  quality  of  its  output.  In  this  way 
they  are  greatly  assisting  in  developing  and  holding  markets. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  consumer  and  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cotton  piece 
goods.  Great  Britain  is 'the  largest  exporter.  This  situation  calls  for  the 
inauguration  and  advertising  of  the  most  determined  export  campaign; 
for  the  study  of  the  needs  of  other  countries,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
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promote  the  importation  from  them  of  such  commodities  as  would  most 
directly  assist  them  in  buying  from  us ;  for  the  discussion  of  topics,  such 
as  the  open  door,  the  merchant  marine  and  marine  insurance,  the  tariff 
and  appropriations,  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  and  the  Edge  Law,  trade 
marks,  the  parcel  post,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  securities  and  foreign 
trade  banks,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  United  States  Government 
representatives  in  other  ^countries.  We  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  Congress,  examine  new  measures  introduced  which  have  to  do 
with  our  foreign  relations,  and  we  should  confer  and  advise  with  our 
representatives  in  Congress  who  would  really  welcome  our  views  of 
many  of  the  bills  introduced. 

We  would  commend  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  what  it  is 
striving  to  do  in  a  highly  intelligent  and  practical  way  to  assist  in 
expanding  our  foreign  trade.  The  department  is  seeking  to  promote 
our  interest  and  the  interest  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  exporting  and 
importing  of  commodities.  In  return,  we  would  ask  our  members  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  department,  and  we  assure 
you  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates  desire  your  co-operation  without 
which  their  effort  is  rather  up-hill  work.  One  of  the  practical  steps 
which  the  Government  might  be  urged  to  take  is  the  sending  of  its  per- 
sonal representatives  to  the  manufacturer,  to  discuss  with  him  the 
advantages  and  the  problems  attached  to  the  doing  of  a  foreign  business. 
It  would  not  require  more  than  two  or  three  capable  and  well  informed 
men  to  visit  within  a  year  all  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  and  many  of 
the  exporters  of  cotton  goods.  Thus  would  be  forged  a  direct  link 
between  trade  itself  and  the  Government  agency  to  the  obvious  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  ^ 

It  is  not  for  this  committee  to  comment  upon  subjects  of  such  diverse 
opinions  as,  for  instance,  the  tariff  and  taxation,  although  they  are 
closely  related  to  our  subject.  We  would  refer  them  to  the  Association's 
Tariff  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Taxation ;  but  we  would  com- 
mend their  deliberations  and  findings  to  the  earnest  attention  and  study 
of  all  members.  The  action  that  Congress  may  ultimately  take  in  regard 
to  these  important  matters,  whatever  our  personal  views  may  be,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  all  of  us,  both  in  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  trade, 
and,  the  more  closely  we  study  the  progress  of  events  from  day  to  day, 
the  more  readily  and  effectively  may  we  shape  our  course  to  conform  to 
the  final  necessities  of  the  case,  instead  of  finding  ourselves  floundering 
in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  We  must  be  alert  to  take  advantage  of  every 
favorable  opportunity,  and  quick  to  discern,  correct  and  overcome  what- 
ever adverse  factor  the  unsettled  times  may  interpose  between  us  and 
our  best  interests. 

However  smooth  the  sailing  may  be,  every  good  mariner  looks  ahead 
for  possible  breakers.     Breakers  and  dangerous  reefs  are  always  to  be 
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guarded  against  if  the  seas  are  to  be  explored.  So  it  is  with  the  cotton 
manufacturers.  If,  in  their  periods  of  prosperity,  they  are  content  with 
the  smooth  sailing  in  the  home  markets  or  such  foreign  markets  as 
come  to  them  easily  and  without  directed  effort,  they  miy  encounter 
breakers  unexpectedly,  and  quite  unprepared  to  shift  their  course  to 
avoid  them.  What  could  be  more  vital  than  such  preparedness?  This 
committee  regards  it  as  so  vital,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  extremely  desirable 
that  a  whole  day  during  the  annual  meetings  of  this  association  be  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  in  cotton  goods.  It  would  then 
be  possible  and  highly  profitable  to  direct  more  extensive  discussion  of 
the  topics  already  enumerated. 

The  possibilities  for  establishing  markets  abroad  are  infinite.  And 
no  country  is  so  well  equipped  at  this  moment  for  forging  ahead  in  the 
competitive  race  which  the  adjustment  of  the  German  reparations  ques- 
tion has  opened  the  way  for,  than  the  United  States.  Our  principal 
handicap  seems  to  be  self-complacency  and  impaired  incentive,  traceable 
to  the  relatively  unscathed  condition  in  which  we  emerged  from  the  late 
war.  Those  nations  which  bore  longest  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  have 
the  incentive  of  repairing  broken  fortunes,  but  many  of  them  lack  the 
physical  vigor  and  financial  resources  to  make  that  incentive  fully  pera- 
tive.  To  throw  its  own  vigorous  strength  in  the  breach  of  suspended 
progress  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  By 
that  means  it  helps  the  world  and  helps  itself.  When  we  say  the  United 
States  must  do  this,  we  mean  that  you  and  each  of  you  must  do  it, 
individually  and  collectively,  as  members  of  this  association.  Should 
the  mill  you  represent  not  be  adaptable  for  the  making  of  goods  suitable 
for  the  foreign  markets,  you  encourage  and  assist  others  in  this  trade 
and  thereby  render  a  service  to  the  whole  industry. 

We  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  important  assistance  rendered  us 
in  this  work  by  the  cotton  goods  commission  houses  and  exporters. 
They,  too,  need  our  co-operation. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  corporations  and  the  individuals  composing 
the  membership  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 
consider -such  matters  as  taking  stock  in  and  otherwise  assisting  such 
institutions  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Financial  Corporation.  All  of  us 
should  be  grateful  to  our  American  banks  for  what  they  are  doing  for 
us,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  trade  through- 
out the  world. 

Latin  America  awaits  our  initiative.  So  does  Africa  and  Asia  and 
Continental  Europe.  In  the  Orient  there  is  a  potential  market  to  supply 
800,000,000  population  with  cloth.  That  is  not  a  field  merely  for  mis- 
sionaries, as  it  has  so  long  been  regarded.  We  have  a  mission  there 
also,  a  mission  which  means  profit  to  that  huge  population  and  to  us. 
As  for  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  country  will  inevitably  be  called 
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Upon  to  furnish  credits,  that  European  trade  may  not  wither  and  dry 
up.  It  is  not  primarily  a  charitable  enterprise;  it  is  a  necessary  step 
in  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the  commercial  fortunes  of  our 
country.  EUrope  has  been,  and  with  our  help  will  again  be,  our  very 
good  customer.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that  the 
members  of  this  association  should  study  every  step  taken  in  our  foreign 
relations,  that  they  should  throw  their  individual  weight  into  the  scale 
of  American  influence  abroad,  and  that  they  should  encourage  our 
taking  part  in  the  various  Allied  Councils.  It  has  been  said  that,  as 
mankind  progresses,  commerce  will  move  and  more  fulfill  what  is  noblest 
in  its  mission,  which  is  not  merely  to  enrich  men,  but  also  to  increase 
among  them  (instead  of  greed  or  envy)  good- will  and  friendship.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  The  next  will  be  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  Mr.  Alex  Long  of  Rock  Hill, 
Chairman.     Mr.  Long. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
By  Mr.  Alex  Long  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  Chairman 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen: 

After  listening  to  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey's  highly  interesting  address  of 
yesterday  on  management  education  and  the  prime  necessity  of  a  proper 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  between  industry  and  the  college,  your 
committee,  I  am  sure,  is  inspired  to  further  efforts  along  the  lines 
already  laid  out  looking  to  technical  training  of  young  men  in  our 
Southern  schools. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  that  progress  has  been  achieved  since 
our  last  annual  convention  looking  towards  the  stimulation  of  greater 
interest  in  Southern  communities  in  this  important  work.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  gratifing  campaign  now  in  progress  for  strengthening 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  in  Atlanta  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  manufacturers  will  accord  this  movement  their  fullest  suport.  Much 
work  has  been  done  in  the  Carolinas,  and  Alabama  for  the  betterment 
of  the  textile  courses  in  the  several  technical  schools  and,  all  in  all,  your 
committee  reports  that  much  good  work  is  being  done  all  along  the  line. 
There  is  need,  however,  of  the  practical  display  of  greater  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  and  your  committee  trusts  that  such 
will  be  CISC  In  an  increasing  degree  during  the  year  to  come. 

Vonr  committee  herewith  submits  a  few  facts  that  may  be  of  interest 

There  were  154  students  taking  the  textile  course  during  the  past  year 
at  the  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  eighteen  of  whom  came 
direct! \'  from  mill  villages.     Nineteen  were  taking  the  two  year  course. 

At  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  eighty-tive  were  taking  the  textile  course, 
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seventeen  being  from  mill  villages  and  fifty- two  having  had  practical 
experience  in  the  mills. 

At  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  there  were  sixty  students,  all 
w^orking  their  way  in  the  mills,  making  a  total  of  299  in  all. 

At  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  130  were  taking  the  textile 
course  last  year,  of  whom,  according  to  Director  C.  B.  Seal,  125  had 
either  worked  in  mills  or  were  from  mill  communities.  This  does  not 
include  those  in  the  Freshman  class  but  only  those  advanced  beyond 
the  preliminary  stage.  A  census  of  the  Freshman  class  showed  that 
forty-nine  .students  would  enter  textile  work  next  Fall  and  that  there 
would  be  thirty  first  year  specials. 

This  shows  that  in  the  four  schools  mentioned,  210  students  are  en- 
rolled who  came  either  from  mill  villages  or  had  worked  in  the  mills. 
Such  a  gratifying  showing  is  pleasing  but  the  number  should  be  in- 
creased if  we  are  to  expect  more  trained  superintendents  in  the  future. 

Vocational  classes  are  still  being  conducted  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
State  authorities  and  the  number  attending  has  been  materially  increased 
during  the  year.  These  classes  are  direct  feeders  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible.  Cotton  mill 
communities  are  well  supplied  with  schools  as  good  or  better  than  the 
incorporated  communities  and  our  manufacturers  should  see  to  it  that 
these  vocational  classes  are  strengthened  and  popularized,  kindergarten 
work  stimulated  and  the  other  branches  of  endeavor  operating  directly 
to  the  betterment  of  our  trained  help  fostered  in  every  way. 

The  placing  of  scholarships  in  textile  schools  is  highly  desirable  and 
should  receive  favorable  consideration  by  more  of  our  mills.  It  is  the 
belief  of  your  committee  that  our  association  should  give  consideration 
to  the  employment  of  an  assistant  to  our  Secretary  who  would  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  stimulating  interest  in  this  important 
matter.     (Applause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  If  there  is  no  objection, 
the  report  will  go  to  the  record.  Is  Mr.  Cramer  ready  with  his 
report  now  ? 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

By  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Cfujirman 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Although  I  am  down  on  the  program 
to  report  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  I  think  I  will  first 
make  my  report  as  President  of  the  National  Council.  That  was  really, 
I  think,  overlooked  in  our  program;  I  think  it  should  be  included  in  the 
future,  because  I  believe  the  Association  should  l)e  informed  as  to  what 
the  National  Council  is  doing. 
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Of  course  you  know  what  the  National  Council  is;  it  is  composed  of 
the  officers  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Associations,  with  three  other 
nic;mbers,  and  the  secretaries.  There  are  seven  representatives  from 
each  association;  and  they  meet  quarterly  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
matters  of  national  importance.  I  am  the  president  of  the  organization: 
Mr.  Adams,  our  secretary,  is  acting  as  secretary  for  it.  The  rule  has 
been  that  when  there  is  a  president  from  the  American  Association,  our 
secretary  acts  for  the  Cbuncil;  and  when  the  president  is  from  the 
National  Association,  their  secretary  acts. 

Of  course  a  number  of  miscellaneous. matters  have  been  attended  to 
that  are  hardly  worth  enumerating,  just  the  routine  stuff  that  would 
come  before  such  a  body;  if  you  are  interested  you  can  take  up  with 
Secretary  Adams  at  any  time,  and  find  out  what  is  going  on  of  such  a 
nature. 

One  major  matter  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  the  World*s 
Cotton  Conference;  also,  another  committee  to  confer  with  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Cotton  Spinners  in  England.  They  had  a  repre- 
sentative over  here  recently,  and  asked  us  to  do  that.  Reports  will  be 
brought  before  you  by  these  committees  at  the  proper  time.  Incidentally, 
our  membership  on  this  latter  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Callaway,  Mr. 
Beattie,  Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Adams,  our  secretary. 

One  matter  of  considerable  importance  came  before  the  Council,  and 
that  was  a  proposal  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  us  to  make 
weekly  or  monthly  reports,  which  were  to  be  very  elaborate,  too,  very 
searching.  They  were  to  include  not  only  stocks  on  hand  and  everything 
of  that  sort,  but  also  current  prices.  Of  course  we  dodged  that,  because 
we  did  not  know  where  it  would  lead  to — probably  some  action  of  a 
regulatory  character  might  result  from  it.  It  fell  down  of  its  own 
inertia,  however,  because  we  told  them  after  they  tried  it  with  some  less 
complicated  industry  than  our  own,  we  would  take  it  up.  They  took  it 
up  with  the  coal  people,  and  the  matter  has  died,  at  least  temporarily. 
It  is  proposed  to  be  revived  in  a  form  not  at  all  obnoxious  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  They  are  having  a  meeting  next  Tuesday  of 
representatives  of  the  different  industries  and  will  ask  each  industry  to 
make  reports  weekly  or  bi-monthly  of  stocks  on  hand.  etc.  The  only 
objection  that  I  sec  to  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  cheap  men  they  will 
probably  employ.  They  are  likely  to  be  twelve,  fifteen  hundred,  and  two 
thousand  dollar  men,  etc.  But  suppose  they  had  some  better  men.  but 
not  familiar  with  the  industry,  they  might  make  classifications  that  would 
mislead  us  and  our  customers.  They  might  have  the  very  opposite  effect 
of  what  they  intend.  I  attended,  as  chairman  of  the  Council,  and  also 
representing  this  Association,  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  meetings  a  short  time 
ago,  and  this  matter  was  started  then ;  and  it's  planned  to  act  on  it 
Tuesday,  or  endeavor  to  get  action  upon  it.    I  do  not  need  to  know  just 
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how  he  will  bring  it  about,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  will  not  commit  this  association  to  any  system  of  reports 
unless  its  board  of  governors  passes  on  it  in  detail.  It  is  too  important 
a  matter,  and  before  I  would  really  authorize  anyone  to  act  for  this 
association,  not  speaking  as  president  of  the  Council,  I  would  ask  our 
president  to  call  our  board  together,  because  I  do  not  think  any  one  man 
has  the  right  to  commit  this  association  to  any  such  important  matter  as 
making  reports  of  that  kind.  I  did  appoint  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  of 
Boston,  to  represent  the  Council,  and  he  said  he  could  not  accept  xmless 
he  had  discretion  to  do  as  he  saw  fit  I  told  him  I  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  give  it  to  him,  nor  would  I  agree  that  anybody  else  had  the 
authority.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  you  to  approach  a  little  more 
deliberately,  find  out  what  Mr.  Hoover  wants,  then  if  it  is  important 
enough — and  I  think  it  is — ^we  will  put  it  before  the  board  of  governors, 
because  the  Council  could  initiate  such  a  thing,  but  when  it  comes  to 
making  reports,  you  fellows  have  to  make  them,  and  the  boards  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  two  associations  should  finally  pass  upon  it  This  is  just  in 
the  nattu*e  of  information. 

Then  the  National  Coimcil  appointed  a  Tariff  Committee.  President 
Hammett  moved  that  one  of  our  own  men,  you  might  say,  Mr.  Arthur 
Lowe,  be  made  chairman  of  our  Tariff  Committee.  We  had  no  idea  at 
that  time — I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Hammett  had — of  any  consolidated 
tariff  committee.  I  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Council  in  June 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Arkwright  Club  had  made  the  suggestion  that 
we  have  a  consolidated  tariff  committee,  with  the  whole  industry  pre- 
senting a  united  front.  Of  course  you  know  one  difiiculty  of  getting 
what  you  want  before  a  congressional  committee  is  getting  the  industry 
together.  They  say  right  away,  "What  do  you  represent?"  So  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea,  and  a  consolidated  tariff  committee  was  organ- 
ized with  the  chairman  of  our  Council  tariff  committee,  representing  these 
two  associations,  with  Arthur  Lowe  as  chairman.  It  represented  the 
Arkwright  Club,  the  National  Coimcil,  the  two  associations,  and  the 
Cotton  Textile  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.  As  to  its  work, 
I  will  take  that  up  in  a  separate  report  as  chairman  of  your  Legislative 
Committee.  So  much  for  the  report,  Mr.  President,  as  President  of  the 
National  Council. 


Now,  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  the  first  topic  I  have 
here  is  **Taxes."  Of  course  you  all  saw  that  we  succeeded  in  getting 
those  inventory  rulings  and  depreciation  rulings  that  we  worked  so  hard 
for  during  the  past  year  or  two ;  and  as  so  thoroughly  explained  by  Dr. 
Adams  that  I  won't  give  any  time  to  it  Incidentally,  I  will  say  that  I 
believe  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Adams  before  this  body  yesterday  was  of 
the  greatest  value,  not  only  to  us  to  hear  what  Dr.  Adams  had  to  say. 
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but  to  have  Dr^  Adams  get  in  touch  with  us  and  meet  us.  As  to  proposed 
tax  legislation,  that's  in  the  air:  we  are  looking  after  that,  and  that's 
about  all  there  is  to  say  about  it 

The  next  topic  is  the  work  of  the  consolidated  tariff  committee.  I  have 
already  told  you  how  it  was  organized,  and  of  the  associations  which 
compose  it,  and  about  its  officers.  Its  composition  is,  frankly,  very  largely 
Northern — New  Englanders.  We  adopted  that  policy  not  only  because 
it  would  naturally  drop  that  way — the  Arkwright  Club,  the  National 
Association,  the  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  Association,  and  all  the  norA- 
em  organizations  entitle  them  to  proportionate  membership,  but  because 
it  seemed  wisest  with  the  present  Administration  in  Washing^ton  to  make 
that  approach,  and  also  because  it  would  be  easier  to  get  meetings  in 
Boston.  A  number  of  such  meetings  were  held  there,  although  the  five 
members  from  the  South  were  unable  to  attend,  because  we  had  to  give 
them  so  much  latitude  in  calling  a  meeting,  for  instance,  at  a  day's  notice. 
They  can  telephone  each  other  and  all  get  to  Boston  on  a  day's  notice, 
and  have  their  conferences.  Now,  the  members  in  the  South  were — Mr. 
W.  A.  Erwin,  Mr.  Arthur  Draper,  Mr.  H.  R.  Fitzgerald,  and  Captain 
Smyth  and  myself.  None  of  our  members  really  attempted  to  go  to 
Boston,  but  I  went  to  all  the  meetings  in  Washington,  and  incidentally, 
Mr.  Adams  accompanied  me.  And  just  here  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Mr.  Adams*  part  in  this  matter  has  been  invaluable,  because  other  mem- 
bers could  not  be  called  upon  to  drop  their  business  on  telegraphic  notice 
over  night  to  meet  in  Washington  the  next  day  and  I  had  to  have  some- 
body to  consult  and  advise  with,  and  to  help,  and  Mr.  Adams'  help  was 
really  very  high  class,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  him. 

Mr.  Adams  and  I  met  the  chairman  and  others  of  the  consolidated  com- 
mittee in  Washington,  at  all  the  conferences  that  were  called,  of  which 
we  were  notified,  I  made  it  a  point  not  only  to  ask  Mr.  Lowe,  but  Mr. 
Dale,  who  was  his  expert,  to  advise  us  and  we  would  be  here.  They 
advised  us  of  all  the  meetings  except  one,  and  that  was  overlooked,  and 
rather  unfortunately  so,  because  a  difference  of  opinion  had  become  rather 
acute  on  the  question  of  advanced  yarns,  of  which  I  will  speak  in  a 
minute,  and  final  action  was  taken  at  that  meeting  that  I  particularly 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  association.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Adams  and  I  also  met  Mr.  Dale  in  New  York  and  went 
over  the  subject  of  classifications  with  him  rather  fully  at  another  time, 
I  believe  on  March  8th. 

As  you  all  know,  the  South  and  this  association  did  not  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  tariff  legislation  until  1911,  1912  and  1913,  when  the 
Underwood  Bill  was  pending.  Prior  to  that  time,  tariff  legislation  for 
the  cotton  industry  had  been  largely  looked  out  for  by  our  New  England 
friends ;  and  in  looking  up  the  personnel  of  these  committees,  that  looked 
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after  it,  in  order  to  understand  myself,  their  point  of  view,  I  noticed  they 
were  mostly  cloth  men  and  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were  talking 
about  But  on  the  yam  proposition,  those  of  us  in  the  South  are  just 
conceited  enough  at  this  time  to  think  we  also  know  something  about  it; 
and  we  differed  radically  on  one  point,  which  I  am  going  to  bring  up  in 
a  minute. 

Just  here  I  want  to  read  the  position  of  this  association.  You  gentle- 
men remember  being  bombarded  by  my  friend  Bob  Miller  and  myself 
especially  with  all  those  tariff  bulletins  that  represented  about  two  or 
three  years*  work  when  that  Underwood  Bill  was  pending.  Those  bulle- 
tins were  very  carefully  worked  out  not  only  by  ourselves  but  by  a  very 
representative  tariff  and  legislative  committee  of  this  association.  They 
were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  endorsed  by  it,  and  also 
by  this  association  itself,  I  think,  on  two  different  occasions.  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  that,  any  of  you  that  have  those  can  look  up 
the  points.  I  will  simply  read  you  here — it  won't  take  but  a  moment — a 
general  statement  of  our  position  as  outlined  at  that  time. 

"/.  That  in  general  whatever  standard  of  protection  the  Congress 
decides  upon  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  the  well-being 
of  its  industries,  said  standard  shall  be  equally  favorable  to  each  of  the 
schedules;  and  that  the  sub-div^isions  in  each  schedule  shall  bear  rates  in 
proportion  to  conversion  costs,  selling  prices,  and  other  pertinent  data.'* 

•*E)ach  of  the  schedules."    That  means  cotton,  wool  and  everything  else. 

"And  other  pertinent  data"  would  hardly  seem  open  to  question,  be- 
cause that's  the  basis  of  all  tariff  legislation  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Now, 
we  agree  on  that,  with  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Committee.  But  here's 
something  we  do  not  quite  understand.  They  want  to  consider  yams 
only  as  a  step  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  whereas,  practically  all  of 
the  yarn  importations  are  yarns  known  as  commercial  yarns.  The  Under- 
wood Bill  gave  us  the  same  rate  on  advanced  commercial  yarns  as  on 
plain  cloth.  That's  all  we  asked  this  time.  For  example,  it  is  easier  to 
speak  in  terms  of  something  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Print  cloths 
are  now  bringing  about  thirty-three  cents  per  pound.  Of  course  we  can 
all  figure  the  cost  of  conversion.  The  average  number  is  34s.  36s  two- 
ply  mercerized  processed,  bleached,  dyed,  etc.,  yams,  that  will  nm  up  to 
a  dollar  a  pound,  were  not  to  be  given  by  this  committee  as  high  a  rate 
as  print  cloth  at  one-third  of  the  selling  price.  The  trouble  is  those 
gentlemen,  those  cloth  men,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  they  argue,  always  think 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  and  the  yam  in  that  cloth.  Of  course  we  think  cloth 
should  have  a  higher  rate  than  the  yarn  from  which  it  is  woven,  but 
they  do  not  take  into  account,  and  you  cannot  make  them  see  it,  that 
yams  made  for  the  trade  and  sold  as  a  commercial  product,  a  commodity, 
are  not  to  be  classified  that  way. 

"2.     That  in  tariff  representations,  yarns  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
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step  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  hut  as  finished  products  for  sale  to  the 
irade  as  merchantable  commodities" 

As  to  "Commodities,"  did  you  ever  think  that  one-half  of  all  the  mills 
in  this  association  are  yarn  mills  making  yarns  for  the  trade?  Now, 
please  do  not  understand  that  our  members  were  not  helping  to  get  cloths 
as  high  as  they  could — I  mean  the  representatives  of  this  association. 
We  want  to  get  cloths  as  high  as  we  can,  but  we  did  ask  our  friends 
also  to  assist  in  getting  yams  up,  too. 

Continuing : 

*'3.  That  specifically,  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  cotton  schedule  shall 
he  classified  under  general  headings  as  follows: 

"(a)    A  curz'e  of  hasic  rates  representing  plain  grey  single  yams. 

"(h)  A  correspondingly  higher  curiae  of  rates  representing  plain  grey 
goods  and  advanced  yarn  and  identical  for  hoth." 

As  to  "advanced  yams,"  although  these  dollar  a  pound  yams  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  more  protection  than  33-cent  print  cloths,  we  only- 
asked  that  the  rate  be  equal  to  that  of  plain  gray  cloths,  and  that's  what 
the  Underwood  Bill  gave  us,  and  that's  less  than  our  own  association's 
cloth  men  asked  when  the  matter  was  up  in  1911,  1912  and  1913.  Then 
we  also  stand  for  an  upper  curve  of  rates  correspondingly  higher  still 
for  advanced  cloth.  We  also  asked  in  the  past — ^we  still  take  that  posi- 
tion— for  special  rates  on  deserving  classifications,  eo  nomine  or  other- 
wise. 

"(c)  An  upper  cune  of  rates,  correspondingly  higher  still,  for  ad- 
vanced cloths. 

"(d)  Special  rates  for  special  describing  classifications,  eo  nomine  and 
othcnvise. 

*'(c)  That  yarns,  combed,  plied,  dyed,  hleached  or  otherwise  processed 
shall  be  considered  advanced  yarns  and  that  all  cloths  made  from  ad- 
vanced yarns  or  similarly  processed  in  the  piece,  shall  be  considered 
adz'anced  cloths/' 

Tariff  Bulletins,  Nos.  1  to  7,  issued  by  this  Association  in  1911,  1912 
and  1913,  explain  more  fully  the  policy  of  this  Association:  altbongli 
under  present  conditions  some  changes  in  rates  may  be  necessary,  and, 
some  rearrangement  within  sub-classifications  may  be  desirable  to  con- 
form to  more  recent  conditions. 

Now,  I  have  here  some  exhibits : 

One  is  a  letter  from  Judge  Green,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Cotton 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Congress.  I  wil! 
state  that  Judge  Green  told  me  at  a  conference,  prior  to  that  last  meet- 
ing, that  Mr.  Lowe  and  certain  other  manufacturers  held  in  Washington, 
which  we  did  not  attend  for  lack  of  notification,  that  the  same  rate  on 
advanced  yarns  were  recommended  by  him  as  on  plain  gray  cloths.  But 
at  that  meeting,  when  we  were  not  present,  we  were  informed  after- 
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wards  by  Judge  Green,  the  Chairman  of  that  Sub-Committee,  that  he 
had  conceded  to  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  associates,  that  they  would  raise  plain 
cloths  above  the  most  advanced  yams,  and  they  would  giv^  them  a  differ- 
ential running  on  an  average  of  10  or  11  per  cent  more  protection  on 
that  than  they  were  giving  to  the  advanced  yams.  I  promptly  wrote  Mr. 
Lowe  and  asked  him  to  join  me  in  asking  that  we  raise  the  rates  on 
advanced  yams  up  to  the  point  of  plain  gray  cloths  that  we  had  before. 
But  this  he  did  not  agree  to  do. 

Now,  please  understand  my  position.  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  committee  did 
a  splendid  job  on  cloths.  Our  difference  with  them  on  yarns  is  simply 
that  we  are  about  as  much  yarn  men  as  cloth  men  and  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  both.  We  were  asking  for  what  had  been  the  traditional 
policy  of  this  association,  what  Congress  had  given  us  in  1911,  1912  and 
1913,  and  also  what  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  Judge  Green, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  willing  to  give  us  now,  and  we 
asked  our  associates  on  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Committee  to  join  us  in 
asking  for  it  Now,  I  respect  any  man's  honest  difference  of  opinion 
with  me,  but  when  I  find  myself  up  against  a  difference  of  opinion  like 
that,  and  it  affects  my  interests  as  much  as  that  does,  and  the  interests  of 
so  many  members  of  this  association,  that  I  am  representing,  there  is 
obviously  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  explain  the  situation  and 
put  it  before  you,  and  very  frankly  make  a  recommendation  to  you.  that 
you  reaffirm  your  position  on  the  tariff,  and  ask  the  Consolidated  Tariff 
Committee  to  reconsider  that  yam  schedule.  I  think  it  will  have  a  help- 
ful effect  on  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Committee.  I  believe  it  will  do  it 
in  a  pleasant  way  that  will  be  convincing,  and  I  also  believe  it  will  help 
us  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee.* 


'Supplemental  Note:  Before  going  to  press.  I  am  glad  t6  be* able  to  say  that 
the  dmerences  heretofore  existing  between  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers* 
Association  and  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Committee  on  the  subject  of  rates  for 
advanced  yams  to  be  asked  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  at  the  Tariff 
hearing  next  week  were  composed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Tariff 
Committee,  Wednesday,  August  10,  when  the  committee,  on  motion  of  Ex>Senator 
Henry  F.  Lippitt,  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  position  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation and  to  instruct  its  officers  to  demand  and  fight  for  advanced  yam  rates 
accordingly. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  important  held  in  years  and  resulted  in  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  position  held  by  the  American  Association,  which  had 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  Cotton  Yarn  Merchants'  Association,  the  Middle 
States  Textile  Manufacturers*  Association,  the  National  Full  Fashion  Hosiery 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  other  affiliated  bodies.  The  contention  of  the 
Southern  body,  representing  the  great  and  Rowing  bulk  of  yarn  spinners  of  the 
South,  was  argued  by  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  assisted  by  your  secretary-treasurer.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cramer's  argument,  which  embraced  statements  of  experts, 
records  of  costs  of  conversion  of  plain  grey  single  yarn  into  plain  cloths  in  con- 
tradistinction to  advancing  the  yam  into  such  shape  as  to  serve  the  commercial 
trade,  with  compilation  o7  figures,  the  motion  to  accept  the  figures  proposed  by 
the  American  members  was  made  and  unanimously  carried.  Mr.  Cramer  was 
further  requested  to  attend  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
aid  in  the  presentation  of  the  case. 

The  greatest  good  will  prevailed  at  the  meeting  and  everybody  departed  well 
satisfied,  because  Mr.  Cramer's  general  proposition  that  "plain  goods  be  consid- 
ered as  those  made  from  single  gray  yarns  anW  that  advanced  goods  be  considered 
as  those  made  from  advanced  yarns,  with  rates  accordingly,'  resulted  in  giving 
suitable  recognition  for  the  first  time  to  fine  combed  yarn  goods,  because  combed 
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Mr.  Gossett  :  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  extend  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Cramer  for  his  very  interest- 
ing report,  and  for  his  work  as  President  of  the  National 
Council,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
that  we  endorse  the  reports  presented  by  Mr.  Cramer. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

yarns  were  put  into  the  advanced  yarn  and  combed  yarn  cloths  automatically  went 
mto  the  advanced  cloth  class  with  bleached  cloth. 

Most  valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Makepeace  and  Mr.  J.  K. 
Sirrine,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Greenville,  S.  C,  respectivelv.  whose  letters  to 
Mr.  Cramer  on  the  subject  as  experts  are  so  valuable  as  records  that  it  has  been 
deemed  desirable  to  reproduce  them.     They  are  herewith  attachd. 

VV.    D.    ADA.MS.    Sec.-Trcas. 

EXTRACT   FROM    LETTKK    OF   C.    R.    MAKF.PKACE 

C.  R.  MAKEPEACE  ft  COMPANY 

Architects  and  Mill  Eneineers 

Butler  Exchange  Building 

Providence,  R.   I. 

Stuart  W.   Cramer,   Esq.,  July   5.    19_M. 

Cramerton,  N.   C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cramer: 

The  Parity  Price  Committee  a;ppointcd  by  the  War  Industries  Board  consisting 
of  the  writer,  J.  E.  Sirrine.  of  Greenville,  S.  C...  and  .\lbert  L.  bcott,  of  Uoslon 
(Mr.  Scott  declined  to  serve),  held  several  hearings  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, which  were  attended  by  manufacturers  of  yarns,  knit  goods  and  cloths.  At 
two  of  the  hearings  there  were  present  Mr.  William  Whitman,  of  Boston,  of  the 
firm  of  William  Whitman  Co.,  Inc..  and  Mr.  W.  I),  .\nderson  of  the  Bibb  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Macon,  Ga.,  both  of  whom  took  a  prominent  pan  in  di*?- 
cussing  the  price  to  be  fixed  for  what  they  termed  "Plied  '  or  "Finislied"  Yarns 
as  compared  with  Single  Yarns.  The  above  nientioned  gentlemen  and  all  other 
yarn  manufacturers  of  Yarns  claimed  that  "Finished"  or  what  is  often  termed 
"Commercial'  Yarns  should  have  additional  consideration  over  and  above  that 
given  Single  Yarns  on  account  of  the  large  outlay  for  both  plant  and  machinery 
necessary  to  put  Single  Yams  into  the  proper  shape  desired  by  their  customers, 
in  fact,  claimmg  that  the  additional  consideration  wotjd  amount  to  as  much  as 
might  be  given  to  a  mill  manufacturing  Plain   Cloths. 

To  check  their  claim  the  writer  designed  three  plants  of  different  sizes.  20.000. 
50,000,  and  80,000  spindles,  respectively,  and  founcl  that  the  additional  floor  space 
required  for  each  of  the  three  milk  noted  for  converting  the  Single  Yams  into 
Finished  Yarns  was  practically  the  same  as  required  for  a  mill  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  spindles  making  singles  yarns  and  then  weaving  them  into  cloth,  in  other 
words  what  might  be  termed  the  Finishing  Department  of  a  Yarn  Mill  manufac- 
turing Finished  Yams  required  practically  the  same  floor  space  as  the  looms  that 
would  be  required  for  weaving  the  same  amount  of  single  yarns  into  cloth. 

I  also  found  that  the  cost  of  the  additional  amount  of  equipment  re<|uircd  by  a 
mill  manufacturing  Finished  Yarns  was  practically  the  same  as  for  a  mill  weaving 
the  same  amount  of  single  or  plain  yarns  on  automatic  looms.  In  some  cases  the 
amount  of  power  required  for  the  two  mills  was  less  for  the  yarn  mill  than  for 
the  cloth  mill,  while  in  other  cases  it  was  more,  depending  on  the  variety  of  the 
put-up  required  by  the  customers  of  the  yarn  mill  making  Finished  Yarns,  but 
the  average   for  power  was  about  the  same. 

I  further  investigated  to  determine  the  additional  cost  of  putting  up  single  yarns 
for  commercial  purposes  to  com  are  with  the  cost  of  weaving  them  mto  cloth  ami 
found  that  the  cost  per  pound  for  labor  in  the  Finishing  Department  of  the  Yarn 
Mill  was  in  some  cases  a  trifle  higher  than  the  cost  per  pound  for  weaving  the 
same  single  yarns  into  plain  cloth.  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any 
mill  with  the  necessary  additional  floor  space  and  e<|uipment  for  manufacturinit 
Finished  or  Commercial  Yarns  should  have  the  same  consideration  as  a  Weaving 
Mill  manufacturing  plain  cloth  from  single  yarns. 

In  any  Tariff  Bill  it  would  simplify  matters  if  yarns  might  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  viz. :  Plain  Grey  Yarns  and  Fmished  or  Commercial  Yams,  plain  grey  yarn* 
being  all  single  and  which  are  sold  in  limited  quantities  to  a  few  of  the  WeaviuK 
Mills  and  many  of  the  Knitting  Mills  and  the  Fmished  or  Commercial  Yarns  being 
those  that  are  finished   (bleached,  mercerized  or  dyed)   in  numerous  ways  required 
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by  purchasers  and  put  up  in  the  many  different  shapes  or  packages  as  desired  by 
customers,  the  latter  comprising  at  least  90fc  of  the  product  of  all  yarns  manu- 
factured throughout  the  country.  These  Finished  or  Commercial  Yarns  might  be 
termed  "Advanced  Yams,"  as  someone  has  suggested,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  single  grey  yams,  but  my  point  is  they  should  have  additional  consideration  to 
cover  the  stage  or  extent  of  finishing  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
manufacturers    customers. 

Instead  of  the  term  "Advanced  Goods"  which  would  be  woven  from  finished 
yams,  we  would  suggest  "Fancy  Grey  and  Dyed  Fabrics." 

To  state  the  matter  more  briefly,  all  ^arns  should  be  considered  as  coming  under 
two  heads.  Single  Grey  Yams  and  Finished  Yams  and  that  Finished  Yams  should 
be  considered  as  those  requiring  an  additional  outlay  and  finish  beyond  that 
required  for  single  gray  yams  and  in  fixing  the  duty  on  "Finished  or  Commercial 
Yams"  they  should  have  at  least  the  same  protection  or  duty  that  is  awarded  to 
plain  grey  cloths. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     C.   R.  MAKEPKACE. 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OF  J.  E.  SIRRINE 

J.  E.  SIRRINE  ft  COMPANY 

Successors  to  J.  E.  Sirrine 

Mill  Architect  and  Engineer 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

June  22.   1921. 
Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 
•     *     • 

We  think,  however,  a  fundamental  error  would  be  made  and  an  injustice  be  done 
to  all  mills  making  vams  exclusively  if  commercial  yams  are  broadly  treated  as 
merely  an  unfinished  product,  or  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloths. 

When  prices  were  being  fixed  on  Cotton  Textiles  during  the  summer  of  1918, 
this  question  was  fully  discussed  between  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  and  the  Parity  Price  Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
The  writer  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Makepeace  of  Previdence,  R.  I.,  formed  the  latter 
committee. 

When  yarn  prices  came  up  for  consideration  a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
at  which  Mr.  William  Whitman,  of  Boston,  made  the  point  that  as  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  commercial  yams  were  woven  into  cloth  at  all  and  not  more  than 
one  per  cent,  into  plain  cotton  cloths,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  treat  commer- 
cial yams  as  an  unfinished  product  or  to  price  them  as  being  intended  to  be 
woven  into  plain  sheeting  or  drill  weaves.  \t  was  also  shown  that  mills  making 
only  jrj^rns  had  to  be  equipped  to  put  up  their  product  in  many  ways  necessitating 
an  e<]uipment  of  spoolers,  twisters,  winders,  reels,  etc.,  that  closely  approximated 
the  investment  required  for  weaving. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  cost  of  these  various  processes  where  yarns  were 
plied  was  about  the  same  as  weaving  on  automatic  looms,  and  that  in  addition 
commercial  yarns  had  to  be  cleaner  than  ordinary  cloth  yam  and  therefore  required 
better  carding  and  more  careful  preparation. 

Some  of  the  comparative  prices  recommended  bv  the  War  Service  Committee 
and  accepted  by  the  War  Industries  Board  are  as  follows: 

o  T>i«  r^^AmA        Cloth  Made  of    -  «•„  n^^u^A         Cloth  Made  of 
W^»  Carded  Yarns  of  -"^'?^£nT  Combed  Yarns  of 

'*"**  Same  Number  ^  ^^"*  Same  Number 

8*s   and   below  .585  .55  .82  No  prices  fixed  on 

coarse  numbers 
14*s  .615  .S3  .84 

22*s  .69  .70  .92 

35's  .845  .83  1.165  1.18 

60's  No  prices  fixed  on  finer  yarns  1.59  1.64 

63^'s    No   prices   fixed   on    finer   yams  1.65  1.725 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  recommended  by  the  Textile 
Industry  and  approved  as  fair  by  the  Government  were  approximately  the  same 
for  2-ply  yam  and  cloth  made  from  the  same  yarn  numbers  both  in  carded  and 
combed  fabrics.     •     •     * 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  advise  that  our  statements  as  t<7  relative  costs  have 
been  checked  by  actual  records  taken  from  producing  mills  and  are  therefore 
accurate. 

Truly  vours, 

J.   E.  SIRRINE  &  COMPANY. 
J.    E.  SIRRINE. 
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The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Mr.  S.  F.  Patterson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Resolution,  will  read  the  report  of 
his  Committee: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
By  S.  F.  Patterson,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  read  our  first  resolution  and  have  it  voted 
upon  and  then  proceed  with  the  next,  and  so  on. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Before  you  start,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson— ^you  seem  to  have  several  resolutions  there — I  would 
suggest  that  we  all  pay  strict  attention  to  the  resolutions  as 
read,  and  after  a  resolution  is  read,  and  before  another  is  begun, 
if  there  are  any  questions  to  be  asked  about  it,  or  any  objection 
to  be  raised,  let  this  be  done  at  once  before  the  second  resolution 
is  offered.  If,  when  all  are  given,  there  are  no  objections,  we 
can  adopt  them  as  a  whole  and  save  a  little  time. 

Mr.  Patterson:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  this 
first  resolution  considered  separately  as  it  bears  directly  on  what 
Mr.  Cramer  has  said. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  We  will  act  on  that  after 
you  read  it. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Mr.  Patterson, 
thereupon  read  Resolution  No.  1 ,  as  follows : 

RESOLUTION— THE  TARIFF 

Whereas,  The  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion reports  that  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Committee  representing  the 
cotton  textile  industry,  including  this  Association,  has  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  which  con- 
flict with  some  of  the  traditional  policies  of  this  Association  on  tariff 
matters:    therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  position  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association  in  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  May  28,  is  hereby 
reaffirmed  as  follows: 

I.  That  in  general  whatever  standard  of  protection  the  Congress 
decides  upon  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  industries,  said  standard  shall  be  equally  favorable  to  each 
of  the  schedules;  and  that  the  sub-divisions  in  each  schedule  shall  bear 
rates  in  proportion  to  conversion  costs,  selling  prices,  and  other  pertinent 
data. 
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2.  That  in  tariff  representations,  yams  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
step  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  but  as  finished  products  for  sale  to 
the  trade  as  merchantable  commodities. 

3.  That  specifically,  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  cotton  schedule  shall 
be  classified  under  general  headings  as  follows : 

(a)  A  curve  of  basic  rates  representing  plain  grey  single  yarns. 

(b)  A  correspondingly  higher  curve  of  rates  representing  plain  grey 
goods  and  advanced  yam  and  identical  for  both. 

(c)  An  upper  curve  of  rates,  correspondingly  higher  still,  for  ad- 
vanced cloths. 

(d)  Special  rates  for  special  deserving  classifications,  eo  nomine  and 
otherwise. 

(e)  That  yams,  combed,  plied,  dyed,  bleached  or  otherwise  processed 
shall  be  considered  advanced  yams  and  that  all  cloths  made  from 
advanced  yams  or  similarly  processed  in  the  piece,  shall  be  considered 
advanced  cloths. 

(f)  That  the  Tariff  Bulletins,  Nos.  1  to  7,  issued  by  this  Association 
in  1911,  1912  and  1913,  explain  more  fully  the  policy  of  this  Association: 
although  under  present  conditions  some  changes  in  rates  may  be  neces- 
sary, and,  some  rearrangement  within  sub-classifications  may  be  desir- 
able to  confom  to  more  recent  conditions. 

Resolved  further,  That  under  present  conditions  specific  duties  cor- 
responding in  amount  to  the  ad  valorem  duties  should  also  be  specified 
wherever  possible  in*  each  classification,  and  that  American  valuations 
should  also  be  considered  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  low  and 
fluctuating  rates  of  foreign  exchange. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
this  Association  be  commended  for  his  attitude  in  maintaining  the  gen- 
eral policy  and  principles  outlined  in  the  foregoing  statement  and  that 
he  be  instmcted  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure 
their  adoption. 

And  Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  the 
chairman  of  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Committee  with  an  expression  of 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  this  Association  for  the  work  done  by  him 
and  his  committee  and  a  request  that  the  subject  of  advanced  yarns  be 
reconsidered  and  the  position  of  this  Association  on  the  part' of  the 
schedule  be  adopted  by  the  committee  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  matter  which  is  so  vitally  important  to  so 
many  members  of  this  Association. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :    You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion as  read.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  body ! 
Mr,  Rennie:    Mr.  President,  I  move  its  adoption. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  unanimously  carried. 
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The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Now,  the  other  resolutions 
as  read,  if  there  is  any  objection  or  any  questions  to  be  asked 
regarding  any  one  resolution,  please  signify  by  rising  and  ask- 
ing the  questions  before  he  proceeds  to  read  the  next  resoki- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Mr.  Patterson, 
read  Resohitions  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  each  separately  as  fol- 
lows : 

RESOLUTION— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  State,  through  its  Consular  service,  is 
taking  steps  to  increase  its  activities  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  the 
development  of  American  business  abroad,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  increasing  need  of  closer  contact  between 
American  industry  and  the  consular  service  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  know  at  all  times  what  is  desired,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
in  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  May  28th,  tenders  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  its  full  co-operation  to  the  end  that  American 
Trade  may  be  fostered  abroad,  pledging  its  sincere  and  constructive 
assistance  in  every  way  that  may  accomplish  this  result. 

RESOLUTION— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Commerce  was  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  trade  and  developing  American  business  at  home  and 
abroad,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  increasing  need  of  closer  contact  between 
American  industry  and  various  agencies  within  the  Department  in  order 
that  the  Government  may  know  at  all  times  what  it  desired,  and 

Whereas,  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover  has  formulated  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  looking  to  bringing 
about  more  intimate  touch  and  harmonious  relations  with  American 
industry  and  the  development  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
in  order  that  greater  service  may  be  rendered;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  May  28,  tenders  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  its  full  co-operation  to  the  end  that  American  trade  may 
be  fostered  at  home  and  abroad,  pledging  its  sincere  constructive  assist- 
ance in  every  worthy  cause  that  may  accomplish  this  result. 

RESOLUTION— REDUCTION  COTTON  ACREAGE 

Whereas,  The  heavy  decline  in  cotton  prices  caused  loss  and  distress 
to  the  farmers  of  the  South  beyond  any  precedent  known ;  and 
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Whereas,  The  prosperity  of  the  South  in  general  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  trade  balance  of  the  nation  with  foreign  countries  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  prevalence  of  remunerative  prices  of  cotton ;  and 

Whereas,  The  farmers  of  the  South  could  not  and  should  not  under- 
take to  raise  full  crops  unless  something  like  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
can  be  obtained,  and 

Whereas,  Both  full  crops  and  reasonable  prices  are  not  only  desirable 
to  the  entire  people  of  the  South,  but  to  a  large  degree  to  the  nation  as 
well;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  place 
itself  on  record  as  favoring  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  all  farm 
products  and  that  it  approve  the  movement  to  so  reduce  the  cotton 
acreage  of  the  South  until  prices  are  more  nearly  in  line  with  costs  of 
production. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  this  Association  endorse  the  formation  of 
export  banks  and  other  financial  arrangements  for  exporting  cotton,  as 
well  as  manufactured  goods,  to  the  end  that  a  proper  distribution  of 
these  important  products  may  be  had  and  the  producers  and  manufac- 
turers have  opened  to  them  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  Congress,  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  other  governmental  agencies  be  urged  to 
foster  and  encourage  all  practical  and  legitimate  plans  for  financing  such 
exports. 

RESOLUTION— COTTON  MACHINERY  REPAIR  PARTS 

Whereas,  Cotton  manufacturers  during  the  past  year  have  encountered 
serious  declines  in  raw  cotton  as  well  as  finished  product,  and 

Whereas.  The  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  very  seriously  depressed 
as  a  result  of  various  causes,  so  much  so  that  business  has  shown  very 
small  if  any  profit,  and 

Whereas,  Reductions  in  prices  of  various  article  going  into  mill 
operations  have  been  noted  "with  the  exception  of  machinery  and  ma- 
chinery repair  parts,  the  prices  of  which  show  only  slight  reductions  to 
date.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled,  in  Philadelphia,  May  28,  protests  against  the  high 
prices  prevailing  at  the  present  time  for  machinery  and  machinery  repair 
parts. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  the  President  of  this  Association,  address  a 
letter  to  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  parts  earnestly  urging 
that  relief  be  given. 

RESOLUTION— CONSTITUTIONAL  LEAGUE 
Resolved,   That   the  Constitutional    League   of  America   receive   the 
endorsement  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  of  the 
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campaign  of  civic  and  economic  education  which  the  League  has  begun 
and  which  it  proposes  to  continue  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  country.  The  support  given  to  this  movement  by  the  press 
is  appreciated  and  commended  by  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hammett:    I  move  their  adoption. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  We  will  adopt  them  as  a 
whole,  unless  there  is  some  objection. 

Mr.  Hammett:    All  right. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, reads  Resolutions  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  as  follows: 

Wh£R£as,  The  proper  maintenance  and  regular  operation  of  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  are  matters  of  fundamental  importance  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic ;  and 

Whereas,  The  passenger  and  freight  rates  charged  by  such  railroads 
form  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  doing  business  of  all  kinds  and 
appreciably  affect  the  cost  of  living  to  every  person  in  the  country ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  fav- 
ors a  careful  review  of  the  whole  railroad  situation  by  the  proper 
agencies  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  devising  such  reasonable 
rates  of  pay  to  the  operatives  as  may  be  justified  by  the  ser\'ices  per- 
formed and  such  passenger  and  freight  rates  as  may  be  just  alike  to 
the  public  and  to  the  owners  of  railroad  securities  and  the  operatives  of 
the  railroad  companies,  to  the  end  that  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads 
may  be  preserved  and  improved  by  giving  a  reasonable  return  for 
the  capital  invested,  that  they  may  be  efficiently  operated  by  pay- 
ing adequate  and  reasonable  wages  to  the  employees  as  compared 
with  wages  of  persons  of  like  skill  in  other  walks  of  life  and  that  the 
public  may  be  relieved  of  the  onerous  freight  and  passenger  rate  burdens 
which  came  upon  them  during  the  war  period. 

Resolved,  Futher,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that  such 
investigation  and  revision  of  the  whole  matter,  on  the  basis  of  sound 
common  sense  and  business  judgment,  would  enable  a  material  reduction 
in  rates  to  be  made  while  at  the  same  time  paying  ample  wages  under 
present  living  conditions  and  allowing  a  reasonable  return  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

RESOLUTION— DYESTUFFS 

Whereas,  The  sad  plight  in  which  the  American  textile  industry 
found  itself  for  lack  of  dyes  and  chemicals  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
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War  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  a  permanent  self-contained  Ameri- 
can coal-tar  industry;  and 

Whereas,  Such  an  industry  would  likewise  be  valuable  to  the  country 
in  the  way  of  available  facilities  for  the  prompt  manufacture  of  explos- 
ives, mimitions,  etc.,  in  the  event  of  another  war;  and 

Whereas,  This  industry  now  faces  attack  from  the  former  German 
monopoly,  thereby  demonstrating  that  some  reasonable  degree  of  pro- 
tection may  be  necessar>',  at  least  for  some  time  to  come ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  com- 
mends a  very  careful  investigation  of  this  subject  by  the  proper  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  protection  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  American  dyestuff  industry,  especially 
in  its  formative  stages. 

Resolved  Further,  that  if  such  investigation  should  disclose  such 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  said  industry,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
permanent  and  reasonably  prospered,  so  that  it  can  normally  expand 
and  develop,  we  favor  such  protection  as  may  be  warranted  to  attain 
these  objects,  said  tariff  rates  to  be  investigated  and  amended  from 
time  to  time  as  changing  conditions  may  warrant,  in  order  that  the 
industry  may  render  fair  and  reasonable  service  to  domestic  consumers 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  on  equal  terms  with  dye-makers  of  other 
countries. 

RESOLUTION— MERCHANT  MARINE 

Whereas,  A  permanent  and  adequate  merchant  marine  has  been  for 
many  years  a  serious  need  for  the  development  of  American  export  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  for  the  development  of  the  various  American  ports ;  and 

Whereas,  Due  to  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  sea-going 
vessels  by  and  for  the  government  during  the  recent  war,  there  is  now 
tangible  basis  for  an  adequate  mechant  marine;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  go 
on  record  as  favoring  such  action  by  Congress  as  will  insure  the  per- 
petuation and  development  of  American  shipping. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  in  our  opinion,  as  an  essential  part  of  such 
policy,  would  be  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  regular  sailings 
between  the  South  Atlantic  ports  and  various  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  from  the  other  ports  of  the  country,  we  urge  that  such  sailings  be 
established  and  maintained  from  Southern  ports,  not  only  to  achieve 
this  purpose  but  to  develop  Southern  ports  and  Southern  export  busi- 
ness, along  with  the  development  of  the  ports  and  export  business  of 
other  sections. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  the 
Press  and  that  copies  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 
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RESOLUTION— WORLD  COTTON  CONFERENCE 

Wherbas,  The  second  World  Cotton  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Liver- 
pool-Manchester, June  13-22,  which  will  be  attended  by  cotton  growers, 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  others  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and 

Whereas,  Representative  delegations  will  be  present  from  the  United 
States,  conferring  on  mutual  problems  touching  the  great  cotton  indus- 
try, and 

Whereas,  Great  good  may  be  accomplished  through  collective  wisdom 
and  constructive  suggestion  in  such  an  interchange  of  views;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
twenty-fifth  annual  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  May  28,  ex- 
tends its  felicitations  to  the  World  Cotton  Conference,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  hope  that  much  will  be  achieved  by  reason  of  its  deliberations. 

RESOLUTION— FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  many  business  men  the  drastic  decline  in 
prices  of  all  kinds  has  been  largely  due  to  the  limitations  of  credit  and 
high  interest  rates,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, the  decline  has  been  so  steady  and  so  drastic  within  the  last 
year  that  business  has  been  virtually  at  a  standstill  by  reason  thereof, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  suppres- 
sion of  the  boom  which  threatened  to  wreck  the  business  and  financial 
structure  of  the  country,  we  feel  that  the  process  of  liquidation  has  gone 
to  such  an  extent  that  this  danger  has  passed  and  that  therefore  some 
relief  should  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  either  now  or 
at  an  early  date,  in  the  way  of  extended  credits  or  lower  rates  of 
interest,  in  order  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  world  may 
resume  its  proper  normal  functioning. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Miller  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
these  resolutions  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  a  rising  vote  taken, 
which  resulted  in  a  unanimous  expression  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Mr.  Patterson, 
reads  Resolution  No.  11 : 

RESOLUTION— THANKS 

Whereas,  The  success  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
American   Cotton   Manufacturers  Association  has  been  largely  due  to 
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the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  Cotton  Yarn 
Merchants  Association  and  the  business  men  to  the  city,  and 

Whereas,  This  Association  is  indebted  to  Mayor  J.  Hampton  Moore 
for  his  cordial  address  of  welcome  and  to  the  special  committee  repre- 
senting the  Cotton  Yarn  Merchants  Association  of  which  Mr.  T.  Ashby 
•Blythe  is  chairman  for  many  courtesies  shown,  and 

Whereas,  This  Association  is  further  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Hon.  Angus  W.  McLean,  Senator 
J.  Thomas  Heflin,  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Sirrine,  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Mangus  W.  Alexander  for  addresses  that  were  heard  with  great  pleasure 
and  profit,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled,  this  May  28,  express  to  Mayor  J.  Hampton  Moore 
and  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Cotton  Yarn  Merchants  Association 
and  its  splendid  committee  and  to  the  honored  speakers,  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  for  their  great  courtesies  shown. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  the  addresses  of  of  Hon.  A.  W.  McLean  and 
Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  copies  be 
sent  to  the  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

RESOLUTION— CONDOLENCES 

Whereas,  The  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from 
earthly  habitation,  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cooper,  Henderson,  N.  C,  a  former  beloved 
President  of  this  Association  and  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  influential 
members,  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
industry  having  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his  death,  desires  to  place  on 
record  its  estimation  and  regard  for  his  notable  services  to  it  covering  a 
long  period  of  years ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  May  28,  extends  to  the  family  its 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
family,  given  to  the  Press  and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 


Whereas,  The  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from 
earthly  habitation,  Jas.  N  Williamson,  L.  Banks  Holt,  C.  B.  Armstrong, 
W.  C.  Ruffin,  R.  H.  Hicks  and  Edgar  Love,  valued  members  of  this 
Association,  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
industry  having  suffered  a  great  loss  in  their  deaths,  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  estimation  and  regard  for  their  notable  services  covering 
a  long  period  of  years ;  therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  May  28,  extends  to  the  families  its 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
families,  given  to  the  Press  and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  What  is  your  pleasure  as 
to  the  reports,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Hammett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  as  offered  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  that 
the  Association  express  its  commendation  and  thanks  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  for  presenting  to  the  Association 
such  strong  and  forceful  resolutions  as  we  have  just  heard  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  members,  duly  put,  and 
unanimously  carried. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Before  we  get  to  nomina- 
tions, Mr.  Adams  will  read  a  telegram. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Adams:  Gentlemen,  this  a  cable- 
gram from  Mr.  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  a  former  president  of  this 
Association,  and  one  of  our  most  popular  and  beloved  members. 
This  cablegram  is  from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  Callaway  wires,  "Greetings  to  friends.  Suggest 
accumulating  reserve  stock  of  cotton  while  plentiful  as  Joseph 
did  corn  in  Egypt.'' — Signed  Fuller  E.  Callaway. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  In  this  connection,  some 
of  the  old  members  will  remember  when  Mr.  Callaway  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  at  the  Atlanta 
meeting  in  1917,  I  believe.  Before  we  got  into  the  war,  and  in 
his  little*  speech  of  acceptance  he  issued  a  little  prophecy.  It 
was  published  in  Theodore  Price's  paper  a  week  or  two  ago — 
I  did  not  see  it  myself — to  the  effect  that  we  were  going  to  get 
into  the  war  and  make  lots  of  money  and  have  lots  of  business, 
and  his  advice  was  *'Make  all  the  money  you  can,  conserve 
your  resources,  keep  your  assets  liquid,  for  the  lean  years  that 
are  coming  after  the  war."  I  think  it  was  ver\'  timely  advice 
at  that  time  because  I  know  Mr.  Callaway  has  carried  out  his 
own  advice. 
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Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  President,  I  move,  sir,  that  the  Associa- 
tion send  a  cable  to  Mr.  Callaway  expressing  our  thanks  for 
his  greetings,  and  also  our  greetings  to  him,  and  our  wishes 
for  his  restoration  to  good  health  and  safe  return  to  this 
country. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  many  delegates,  was  duly  put, 
and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  The^next  on  the  program 
is  New  Business.  Is  there  anything  under  the  head  of  "New 
Business**  ? 

Mr.  Separk  :  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  little  matter — not 
a  little  matter  either — that  I  wanted  to  bring  before  the  Asso- 
ciation and  that  is  the  question  of  the  consideration  of  rents 
as  charged  by  the  Southern  mills.  Recently  questions  have 
arisen  and  you  all  know  that  you  do  not  get  enough  rents  to 
hardly  call  it  an  income.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  this 
Association  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  go  into  a  general  study 
of  the  question  of  rents,  and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
I  move  you,  sir,  that  a  committee  of  three  men  be  appointed 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Cramer  :  I  would  like  to  amend  the  motion,  if,  without 
objection,  to  make  that  report  available  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors.  . 

Mr.  Separk  :  The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors? 
I  will  accept  that. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  Any  discussion  of  the 
motion?  If  not — (whereupon  the  motion  was  duly  put  and 
unanimously  carried). 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  I  think  that  is  very  timely. 
In  that  connection  I  think  the  New  England  rents  are  quite  a 
bit  higher  than  the  Southern  rents.  There  is  some  agitation 
now,  up  New  England  way,  of  increasing  their  rents  so  as  to 
put  them  on  a  definite  basis  where  they  will  be  self-sustaining. 
They  cannot  be  self-sustaining  on  possibly  a  three,  four  or  five 
per  cent  basis. 

Mr.   Cramer:     It  is  not  possible,   Mr.   President,  that  in 
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New  England  there  are  very  few  of  the  new  tenements  and 
very  few  older  ones  ? 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :    Very  few,  indeed. 

Mr.  Cramer:  I  am  very  heartily  in  sympathy  with  that 
resolution,  and  I  think  if  it  is  properly  presented  and  properly 
endorsed,  it  will  offset  part  of  that  talk  about  low  priced 
Southern  labor. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  Is  there-  anything  further 
under  the  head  of  "New  Business"  ?  If  not,  the  report  of  the 
Nominations  Committee  is  in  order.    Mr.  Hammett  will  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 
By  Jas.  D.  Hammett,  op  South  Carolina,  Chairman 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

When  America  felt  that  it  was  its  duty  to  go  into  the  World  War, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  as  has  been  said,  but  because  America  thought 
a  lot  of  mankind  and  felt  that  it  was  its  duty  to  serve  mankind  by  going 
into  the  war  and  throwing  all  of  the  man  power  and  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  nation  on  that  side  which  it  thought  would  best  service  the  cause 
of  mankind,  the  young  men  of  America  came  to  the  colors  from  North, 
East,  South  and  West.  They  did  so  with  earnestness  and  patriotism, 
without  question  as  to  sections,  and  they  did  their  duty  nobly  and 
earned  the  commendation  of  the  entire  world,  the  young  men  from  the 
South  particularly.  Those  young  men  from  Tennessee,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  were  placed  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
Sons  of  Tennessee,  who  is  a  much  beloved  member  of  this  Association. 
That  leader  of  our  patriotic  men,  led  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
us,  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  the  people  of  this  nation  as 
a  whole,  look  upon  that  son  of  Tennessee  as  a  war  hero. 

And  we,  as  members  of  the  Association,  while  recognizing  him  as  a 
hero  in  war,  also  recognize  him  as  a  hero  in  peace,  and  as  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  loyal  members  of  the  Association.  And  it  becomes 
the  pleasure  of  the  Nominating  Committee  to  present  to  you  for  your 
consideration  as  President  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation for  the  next  year,  Mr.  Lawrence  D.  Tyson,  of  Tennessee.  (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson  :  You  have  heard  the  nomi- 
nation. \ 

Mr.  Cramer:  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  seconded  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary.    Any  member  who  will  accept  the 
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nomination  of  this  Association  is  a  hero!  (Laughter.)  I  am 
very  glad  to  second  it. 

The  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  Any  further  nominations. 
If  not,  you  have  heard  the  nomination. 

Whereupon,  the  nomination  was  put  to  the  house  and  voted 
upon  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Retiring  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  John  A. 
Law  and  Mr.  S.  Y.  Austin,  will  you  act  as  bodyguard  or  guard 
of  honor,  and  conduct  the  new  President  to  the  Chair? 

(Whereupon,  the  gentlemen  .named,  fulfilled  this  function 
amid  applause.) 

The  Retiring  President,  Mr.  Johnson:  I  congratulate 
the  Association  on  having  General  Tyson  as  its  head,  because 
our  affairs  are  in  safe  hands.  I  hope,  General,  you  get  as  much 
pleasure  and  profit  out  of  service  as  I  have  during  the  past 
year. 

The  President-EivEct,  General  Tyson:  Mr.  President, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Association:  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  consider  this  a  very  great  honor,  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  confidence  which  you  place  in  me  by  putting  me  at  the 
head  of  your  Association. 

I  was  greatly  struck  last  night  when  that  roll  of  honor  was 
read  out  at  the  banquet  showing  the  various  president  of  this 
Association  -from  the  time  that  it  was  organized  down  to  \he 
present,  and  I  realized  what  those  men  had  done.  I  realized 
what  they  had  done  for  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  the  South 
and  for  the  country.  And  when  I  think  that  we  started  back 
at  that  time  with  only  four  million  of  spindles,  and  that  now  we 
have  got  sixteen  millions,  I  feel  confident  that  we  would  not 
have  had  anything  like  that  number  of  spindles  in  the  South 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  great  American  Association  of  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers,  that  has  done  so  much  to  promote,  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  South. 

And  it  is  a  great  honor,  as  I  said,  to  be  the  head  of  this 
Association.  It  is  only  in  its  infancy,  because  I  believe  the 
South  is  destined  to  be  the  great  future  home  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  world. 
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I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Johnson,  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion, for  his  kind  words;  and  I  want  to  say  especially  to  my 
friend,  Ex-President  Hammett,  that  he  has  called  me  a  war- 
hero  ;  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  no  war  hero.  If  I  did  anything 
in  that  war  which  was  worthy  of  the  name,  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  under  me  men  from  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  who  never  knew  the  name  *T)efeat.'' 
They  went  forward  and  did  ever)rthing  that  men  could  do,  and 
whatever  is  due,  is  due  to  them  and  not  to  me.  (Applause.) 
And  I  am  very  glad  of  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  go.  I  am 
very  glad  of  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  go  and  be  also  a  member 
of  this  Association.  I  feel  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  who 
have  done  so  much  should  have  been  represented,  and  it  was  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  be  allowed  to  go,  and  whatever  honors 
might  come  to  me  in  life,  the  greatest  one  that  I  think  that  can 
come  to  any  man  is  to  have  been  allowed  to  be  the  commanding 
general  of  those  men  from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  We,  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  helf)ed  to 
go  forward,  and  to  do  the  things  that  the  British  said  could 
not  be  done,  but  the  Australian  said :  "If  you  will  give  me  the 
men  from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
we  will  do  it."  And  we  did  it,  and  we  went  through  and  broke 
the  impregnable  Hindenburg  line!     (Applause.) 

So,  my  friends,  I  cannot  go  into  details  here  today,  nor  do 
you  expect  a  war  speech.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  liave 
appreciated  this  convention.  I  have  attended  a  great  many  con- 
ventions. I  have  been  in  this  Association  for  many  years.  I 
have  been  on  the  Board  of  Governors  for  many  years.  I  have 
been  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  I  have  been  on  the  National 
Council  and  have  been  the  Vice-President.  And  now  you  have 
honored  me  by  electing  me  President.  But  I  can  say  to  you 
that  in  my  humble  judgment  this  is  the  most  constructive  con- 
vention that  I  have  ever  attended  of  the  American  Association 
of  Cotton  Manufacturers.  We  have  had  the  best  addresses 
here,  the  most  instructive  addresses.  Mr.  Hammond  gave  us 
a  wonderful  address  yesterday  morning,  and  then  the  address 
of  Mr.  McLean,  and  then  the  address  of  Dr.  Godfrev,  and  of 
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the  Other  gentleman  who  spoke  on  taxation ;  and  today,  wlien 
we  have  the  address  of  the  President,  which  is  second  to  none, 
and  the  splendid  reports  that  we  have  had  here  from  our  various 
committees.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  every  man  who  is 
a  member  of  this*  Association  and  who  is  not  here,  and  who 
has  not  heard  these  addresses  or  these  reports,  has  missed 
more  by  ten  times  than  the  worth  of  his  membership  in  this 
Association.  Every  man  ought  to  have  been  here  because  this 
is  a  great  time.  It  is  a  time  of  stress  and  trial*  for  us,  and  it 
is  going  to  take  all  of  the  constructive  ability  of  our  people 
to  get  us  out  of  this  great  depression.  For  while  I  think  I  see 
that  we  are  doing  better  than  we  did  in  the  past,  at  the  same 
time  we  are  going  to  have  many  trials  and  many  tribulations 
before  we  are  ever  back  to  normal.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
deflation  yet  to  go  through  in  this  country.  The  cotton  manu- 
facturers, in  my  judgment,  as  I  said  yesterday,  have  had  a 
greater  deflation  than  anybody.  But  when  you  realize  and 
think  of  the  fact  that  there  is  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  everything,  any  labor  that  is  in  it — until  labor  is  fully 
deflated,  we  cannot  have  real  prosperity  in  this  country.  And 
when  we  think  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  labor  in  this 
country  that  refuses  to  be  deflated  except  by  process  of  law, 
then  I  say  that  you  cannot  expect  other  labor  of  the  country  to 
come  around  to  what  it  ought  to  be  until  that  which  refuses  to 
come  also  is  obliged  to  come. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  we  do  not  want  so  much  govern- 
ment in  business,  and  that  is  true.  But  let  me  say  to  you  that 
as  long  as  the  government  makes  your  tariffs,  as  long  as  it 
fixes  your  taxation,  as  long  as  it  has  a  labor  board  that  fixes 
the  wages  of  the  people — of  the  working  men,  then  government 
is  bound  to  be  largely  in  business.  I  hope  and  believe  that  this 
administration  is  going  to  iron  out  the  problems  that  we  have. 
I  believe  that  we  have  great  and  constructive  men  now  in 
charge  of  our  government,  and  whatever  our  political  feelings 
may  have  been,  or  are,  or  have  been  in  the  past,  let  me  say  to 
you  that,  as  patriotic  men,  the  greatest  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
not  to  be  criticized,  but  it  is  to  do  what  is  for  the  best  interests 
today  of  our  common  country.     (Applause.) 
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So  let  us  go  forward,  and  while  in  the  South  most  of  our 
people  are  on  the  democratic  side,  and  therefore  may  not  have 
as  much  influence  in  Congress  as  others,  at  the  same  time  they 
will  have  a  certain  amount  of  influence.  And  let  me  ask  you 
to  co-operate  with  the  committees  which  this  Association  will 
send  to  Washington,  in  trying  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper  by 
the  great  cotton  manufacturing  industry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  further.  I 
want  to  ask  your  co-operation.  I  cannot  do  anything  without 
it.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association  will  do  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  everything  that  men  can  do  to  forward  this  industry.  I 
expect  your  co-operation.  I  ask  it,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  I  shall  give  my  time  and  my  unremitting  service,  and  I  only 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  at  least  as  well  as  some  of  those 
who  have  served  you  in  the  past.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

The  President- Elect,  General  Tyson  :  The  next  thing  in 
order  will  be  the  nomination  of  a  Vice-President. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hammett:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  The  United 
States  is  not  supposed  to  have  principalities,  but  in  one  particu- 
las  case  there  is  a  principality  known  as  Gaston  County,  North 
Carolina.  We  fortunately  have  a  Congressman  of  that  princi- 
pality as  one  of  the  honored  members  of  this  Association,  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  nominating  and  presenting  for  your 
consideration  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchison,  of  Gaston 
County,  North  Carolina,  to  be  the  Vice-President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation.    ( Applause. ) 

The  President-Elect,  General  Tyson  :  You  have  heard 
the  nomination,  gentlemen :    What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Gossett  :    I  second  the  nomination. 

Whereupon  the  nomination  was  duly  put  before  the  house 
and  unanimously  accepted. 

The  President-Elect,  General  Tyson  :  The  next  thing 
in  order  will  be — 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  Mr. 
Hammett:    Speech! 
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The  Vice-President-Elect,  Mr.  Hutchison  :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  gentlemen:  Coming  from  so  large  an  organization 
as  the  American  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  an 
honor  like  this,  cannot  be  esteemed  lightly,  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  my  service  for  this  Association  will  be  very 
fruitful,  especially  so  as  long  as  it  will  be  contemporary  with 
the  distinguished  and  beloved  fellow-citizen  whom  we  have  just 
elevated  to  the  Presidency.     (Applause.) 

The  President-Ei^ECT,  General  Tyson  :  The  next  will  be 
the  election  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  Mr. 
Hammett:  Mr.  President,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  the  question  of  changing  the  method  of  election 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  was  discussed,  and  it  was  decided 
that  we  nominate  three  members  from  the  same  State  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  belongs  to,  and  to  be  ballotted  on  by 
the  members  of  the  Association.  Since  that  meeting  there  has 
been  quite  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  that 
resolution,  and  a  great  many  members  of  the  Association  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  Association  at  heart  have  determined 
that  it  would  be  possibly  very  embarrassing  at  some  time  to 
carry  out  a  resolution  passed  at  the  winter  meeting  and  would 
perhaps  create  discord  at  last  and  possibly  disruption  in  the 
Association  if  the  policy  outlined  at  the  winter  meeting  should 
be  carried  into  effect.  This  question  was  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  held  Saturday  afternoon 
and  it  was  unanirnously  adopted  by  the  Board,  that  the  action 
taken  at  the  winter  meeting  be  rescinded,  and  that  we  go  back 
to  the  old  policy  of  nominating  one  member  for  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Acting  upon  that  resolution  the  Nominating  Committee  have 
considered  taking  South  Carolina  as  the  State  to  whom  the 
position  belongs  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  Nominating  Com- 
mittee have  with  care  and  deliberation  decided  that  we  have 
among  us  as  one  of  our  most  active  and  honored  members,  a 
man  who  will  do  honor  to  the  Association  and  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  this 
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Association,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  for  your 
consideration  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Beattie,  of  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

The  President- E1.ECT,  General  Tyson:  Mr.  Beattie  is 
nominated  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Is  there  a  second  to  the  nomination  ? 

The  nomination  was  seconded,  put  to  the  house,  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

(Cries  of  "Speech!  Speech!"  arose  from  the  delegates.) 

Mr.  Beattie  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me, 
and  for  Mr.  Hammett^s  kind  words,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can  to  fill  the  position  that  has  been  assigned 
me.     (Applause.) 

The  President- Elect,  General  Tyson  :  The  next  thing 
is  the  nomination  of  a  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  Mr. 
Hammett  :  My  vocabulary  is  not  strong  enough  to  suggest  all 
that  is  due  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  past.  I  wish 
that  it  were  of  such  strength  as  to  permit  me  to  eniunerate  to 
you  the  many  fine  qualities  possessed  by  our  Secretary-Treas- 
urer ;  but  I  cannot  undertake  the  task.  And,  therefore,  I  simply 
present  to  you  for  your  consideration  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Adams,  to  be  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  for  the  ensuing  year.     (Applause.) 

The  Presidext-Elect,  General  Tyson:  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Adams  is  nominated  for  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year.    Is  there  a  second  to  the  nomination  ? 

The  nomination  was  seconded  by  several  of  the  delegates 
and  was  put  to  the  house,  and  unanirnously  accepted. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  Mr. 
Hammett:  I  move  that  he  not  be  allowed  to  speak!  He 
talks  around  here  more  than  I  do!    (Laughter.) 

The  President-Elect,  General  Tyson:  Next  is  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  Mr. 
Hammett  :    The  Nominating  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
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senting  to  you  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  (reads  list)  : 

,To  succeed  Howard  Baetjer  of  Maryland — Howard  Baetjer  of  Mary- 
land. 

To  succeed  H.  B.  Fitzgerald  of  Virginia — H.  B.  Fitzgerald  of  Virginia. 

To  succeed  John  L.  Patterson  of  North  Carolina — ^J.  H.  Separk  of 
North  Carolina. 

To  succeed  G.  E.  Lanier  of  Georgia— R.  C.  Freeman  of  Georgia. 

To  succeed  W.  E.  Bcattie  of  South  Carolina — Victor  M.  Montgomery 
of  South  Carolina. 

To  succeed  C.  L.  Gilliland  of  Pennsylvania — C.  L.  Gilliland  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  President-Elect,  General  Tyson  :  You  have  heard 
the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  nominated.  Is 
there  a  second  to  their  nomination  ? 

The  nominations  we^e  seconded,  were  put  to  the  house,  and 
unanimously  accepted. 

The  President-Elect,  General  Tyson:  The  Secretary 
desires  to  make  an  announcement. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Adams:  Gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  the  Cotton  Yam  Merchants  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  beg  to  announce  that  there  will  be  a  buffet  luncheon 
served  on  the  roof  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  this 
body,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Cotton  Yam  Merchants  Associ- 
ation that  everyone  present,  including  the  guest  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  the  ladies,  attend. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  announcement  also,  in  this  con- 
nection :  You  will  remember  that  the  railroads  offered  reduced 
fares  on  condition  that  350  certificates  were  issued.  We  have 
registered  here  something  like  550  members,  and  so  far  there 
have  been  only  turned  in  260  or  270  certificates,  and  therefore 
it  is  greatly  to  my  sorrow  to  announce  that  the  railroads  will  not 
accede  to  our  request  that  reduced  fares  be  granted,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  were  not  complied  with  as  to  350 
certificates.  I  merely  wanted  to  state  that  for  the  information 
of  the  body. 

Mr.  Cramer  :  May  I  make  a  suggestion  there,  and  that  is, 
that  the  fellows  did  not  take  out  their  certificates. 
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The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Adams:  So  many  went  to 
New  York  also,  or  are  going  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Cramer:  I  did  not  do  it  mysdf.  I  was  remiss,  so  it 
is  perfectly  in  order  for  me  to  make  that  suggestion.  • 

The  PrESident-Ei.ECT,  General  Tyson  :  That  concludes 
the  work  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hammett:    I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President-Elect,  General  Tyson:  The  convention 
stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  convention  was 
adjourned  sine  die,) 
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T.  L.  Wainwright,  1911-14. 

J.  T.  Broadbcnt.  1912-15. 

J.  P.  Gossett,  1912-15. 

T.  I.  Hickman,  1912-15. 

Alexander  Makepeace.  1912-15. 

James  Maynard,  1912-15. 

W.  C.  Ruffin,  1912-15. 

C.  B.  Armstrong,  1913-16. 

Geo.  H.  Lanier,  1913-16,  1918-21. 

Arthur  R.  Sharp,  1913-16. 

A.  A.  Thompson,  1913-16. 

Fuller  E.  Callaway,  1913-17. 

J.  D.  Hammett,  1913-18. 

J.  W.  Cannon.  1914-17. 

Leroy  Springs,  1914-17. 

A.  W.  McLellan,  1914-20. 

Craig  S.  Mitchell.  1915-16. 

J.  J.  Bradley.  1915-18. 

Eugene  Holt,  1915-18. 

Paul  J.  Marrs,  1915-18. 

Geo.  E.  Spofford,  1915-18. 

John  W.  Arrington.  1916-19. 

J.  T.  Broadbent,  1916-19. 

Geo.  W.  Fraker,  1916-19. 

Alex.  Long,  1916-19. 

L.  D.  Tyson,  1916-19. 

J.  O.  White,  1916-19. 

C.  L.  Gilliland,  1916-24.* 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  1917-20. 

Emslie  Nicholson,  1917-20. 

Howard  Baetjer,  1918-24.* 

H.  R.  Fitzgerald,  1918-24.* 

John  L.  Patterson,  1918-21. 

M.   L.  Cannon,  1919-25* 

Donald  Comer,  1919-23* 

Bernard  M.  Cone,  1919-25* 

Irving  Southworth,  1919-22. 

W.  J.  Vereen,  1919-22. 

J.  D.  Massev,  1920-23.* 

T.  C.  Leak,  1920-22. 

A.  W.  Smith,  1920-23.* 

J.  H.  Separk,  1921-24.* 

R.  C.  Freeman,  1921-24.* 

V.  M.  Montgomerv.  1921-24.* 

S.  F.  Patterson,  1922-25* 

George  W.  Summer.  1922-25* 
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AMERICAN   COTTON    MANUFACTURERS   ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS 

ELECTED  MAY  27.  1922 


PRESIDENT 

C.  E.  HUTCHISON,  Mount  Holly,  N.  C. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

W.  E.   BEATTIE,  Greenville.   S.  C. 


SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 

W.  D.  ADAMS,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Board  of 

A.  W.   McLellan,  New 
William  D.  Anderson,  Macon,  Ga. 
Howard  Baetjer,  Baltimore,  Md. 
M.  L.  Cannon,  Kannapolis.  N.  C. 
Donald  Comer,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Bernard  M.  Cone,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
H.  R.  Fitzgerald,  Danville,  Va. 
R.  C.  Freeman,  West  Point,  Ga. 
C.  L.  Gilliland,  Chester,  Pa. 


Governors 

Orleans,   La.,  Chairman 
J.   D.   Masscy,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Victor  M.  Montgomery,   Spartan- 
burg.  S.   C. 
S.  F.  Patterson,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C. 
J.  H.  Separk,  Gaston ia,  N.  C. 
Aug.  W.  Smith.  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Geo.  W.  Summer,  Newberry.  S.  C. 


Members  Board  op  Governors 
Ex-Presidents  Ex-OfRcio 


R.  S.  Reinhardt,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
R.  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Arthur  H.  Lowe.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
S.  B.  Tanner,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
T.  H.  Rennie,  Pell  City,  Ala. 
D.  Y.  Cooper,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Greenville.  S.  C. 


W.  A.  Erwin,  West  Durham,  N.  C. 
Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
John  A.  Law,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Fuller  E.  Callaway,  LaGrangc,  Ga, 
Arthur  J.  Draper,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Jas.  D.  Hammett,  Anderson,  S.  C 
Allen  F.  Johnson,  New  York 


L.  D.  Tyson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

State  Presidents  Bx-OfHcio 
J.  H.  Webb,  North  Carolina.  Lee  M.  Jordan,  Georgia. 

Jas.  D.  Hammett,  South  Carolina.       A.  E.  Ledgard,  Alabama. 
A.  W.  McLellan,  Louisana  Walter  Hogg.  Texas 
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OFHCERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

PAST  AND  PRESENT 


PRESIDENTS 


Col.  J.  T.  Anthony.  1897-9a 

D.  A.  Tompkins,  1898-99. 

Dr.  John  H.  McAden.  1899-1902. 

Geo.  B.  Hiss.  1902-03. 

W.  C.  Heath,  1903-04. 

R,  S.  Reinhardt.  1904-05. 

R.  M.  Miller.  Jr.,  1905-06. 

Arthur  H.  Lowe,  1906-07. 

S.  B.  Tanner,  1907-08. 

T.  H.  Rennie.  1908-09. 

Uwis  W.  Parker,  1909-10. 

D.  Y.  Cooper,  1910-11. 


Capt.  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  1911-12. 
W.  A.  Erwin,  1912-13. 
Stuart  W.  Cramer.  1913-14. 
T.  I.  Hickman.  1914-15. 
Scott  Maxwell,  1915-16. 
John  A.  Law,  1916-17. 
Fuller  E.  Callaway.  1917-ia 
Arthur  J.  Draper,  1918-19. 
James  D.  Hammett.  1919-20. 
Allen  F.  Johnson,  1920-21. 
L.  D.  Tyson,  1921-22. 
C.  E.  Hutchison,  1922-23* 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


A,  P.  Rhyne,  1897-99. 
J.  P.  Verdery,  1899-1902. 
Thos.  M.  Swift.  1902-04. 
Arthur  H.  Lowe.  1905-06. 
S.  B.  Tanner.  1906-07. 
T.  H.  Rennie,  1907-08. 
Lewis  W.  Parker,  1908-09. 
Chas.  K.  Oliver.  1909-10. 
Ellison  A.  Smyth,  1910-11. 
W.  A.  Erwin.  1911-12. 
Stuart  W.  Cramer,  1912-13. 


T.  L  Hickman,  1913-14. 
Scott  Maxwell.  1914-15. 
John  A.  Law.  1915-16. 
Ceasar  Cone,  1916-17. 
Arthur  J.  Draper,  1917-ia 
James  D.  Hammett.  1918-19. 
Allen  F.  Johnson,  1919-20. 
L.  D.  Tyson.  1920-21. 
C.  E.  Hutchison,  1921-22. 
W.  E.  Beattie,  1922-23. 


SECRETARIES  AND  TREASURERS 

Geo.  B.  Hiss,  1897-1901.  C.  B.  Bryant.  1901-17. 

W.  D.  Adams,  1917-23* 


*  Term  expires. 
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O  AMERICAN   COTTON    MANUIACTURERS   ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICAN 
COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 

The  National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers, 
consisting  of  seven  members  from  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  seven  members  from  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  was  formed  by  the  two 
constituent  Associations,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  on  behalf 
of  the  united  industry  problems  of  the  national  character 
affecting  the  general  welfare.  It  is  not  only  the  great  agency 
of  contact  between  the  two  Associations  but  it  is  the  super- 
organization  to  which  has  been  delegated  authority  within  the 
industry  to  act  on  national  questions  arising.  It  is  the  great 
functioning  organization  on  national  problems  touching  the 
j2:eneral  welfare. 


Robert  Amory,  President 

Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Vice-President 

F.  J.  Hale,  Treasurer 

H.  C.  Meserve,  Secretary 

MEMBERS  FROM  THE 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

C.  E.  Hutchison,  North  Carolina,  President 
William  E.  Beattie,  South  Carolina 
A.  W.  McLellan,  Louisana 
Stuart  W.  Cramer,  North  Carolina 
John  A.  Law,  South  Carolina 
Ellison  A.  Smyth,  South  Carolina 
Cason  J.   Calloway,   Georgia 

MEMBERS  FROM  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 

Robert  Amory,  Massachusetts,  President 
Russell  B.  Lowe.  Massachusetts 
Albert  Farwell  Bemis,  Massachusetts 
Frank  J.  Hale,  Massachusetts 
W.  Frank  Shove,  Massachusetts 
Albert  Greene  Duncan,  New  York 
Frederick  A.  Flather,  Massachusetts 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

HELD  IN 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  1897. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  1898. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  1899. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  1900. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1901. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1902. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  1903. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1904. 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  1905. 
Ashcville,  N.  C.  1906. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  1907. 
Richmond,  Va.,  1908. 
Richmond,  Va.,  1909. 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  1910. 
Richmond,  Va.,  1911. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1912. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1913. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1914. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  1915. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1916. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1917. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  1918. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  1919. 
Richmond,  Va.,  1920. 
Philadelphia,  1921. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1922. 
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BY-LAWS 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN 

COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 
AS  AMENDED  TO  DATE 


1.  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  annually 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May,  at  such  place  either  within  or 
without  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors may  prescribe,  notice  of  which  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  each  meeting  to  each  stock- 
holder owning  a  share  of  "active  stock"  at  his  address  appear- 
ing on  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

2.  The  active  membership  of  the  association  shall  be  cor- 
porate; such  corporations  being  limited  to  those  engaged  in 
spinning,  manufacturing,  printing,  and  finishing  cottons  and 
allied  industries,  each  corporation  to  be  represented  by  any  one 
of  its  officers,  and  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  annual  assessments 
shall  not  exceed  $2.50  per  thousand  spindles  for  weaving  and 
other  mills,  and  $2  per  thousand  spindles  for  spinning  only 
mills,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  so  assessed  be  less  than 
$25  for  weaving  and  other  mills  and  $20  for  spinning  only 
mills,  nor  more  than  $500  per  annum. 

The  associate  membership  shall  be  individual  and  may  em- 
brace any  one  engaged  in  textile  manufacturing  or  allied  indus- 
try. The  annual  dues  for  associate  members  shall  be  $20  per 
annum. 
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Associate  corporate  memberships  (who  are  not  weavers  or 
spinners)  may  be  accepted  on  an  equitable  basis  to  be  agreed 
upon. 

All  business  meetings  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  by, 
and  participated  in  by  ''active  members" ;  each  of  whom  shall 
hold  one  share  of  active  stock  as  defined  in  the  articles  of 
corporation,  and  no  other  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  or  participate  in  such  meetings. 

3.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  upon  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  mailed 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  holder  of  "active  stock." 

4.  At  all  stockholders'  meetings  each  holder  of  "active 
stock"  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  and  no  more,  and  the 
majority  of  the  active  members  present,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
If  at  any  meetings  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  those  present 
may  adjourn  the  meeting  until  a  date  certain. 

5.  Eleven  stockholders  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  the  majority  of  those  present  at 
any  meeting,  though  less  than  a  quorum,  may  adjourn  from 
time  to  time  until  a  quorum  be  had. 

6.  The  order  of  business  at  stockholders'  meetings  shall  be 
as  follows:  (1)  Roll  call;  (2)  Reading  minutes  of  preceding 
meeting  and  action  thereon;  (3)  Report  of  officers;  (4)  Report 
of  committees;  (5)  Unfinished  business;  (6)  New  business: 
(7)  Election  of  officers;  (8)  Adjourn. 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

7.  In  recess  of  the  stockholders  the  affairs  of  the  corpor- 
ation shall  be  managed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  "board 
of  governors,"  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an  active  member  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  President  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may 
appoint,  three  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  to  be  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  "board  of  governors"  by  the  secretary  at  the 
address  appearing  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Five 
members  of  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
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rum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  though  a  less  number  may 
adjourn  a  meeting  from  time  to  time  until  a  quorum  be  had. 
Ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  governors  shall  include : 
( 1 )  ex-presidents  of  the  association  actively  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacturing;  (2)  ex-presidents  who  may  be  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  (3)  presidents  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tions in  each  of  the  Southern  States — with  the  aim,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  of  maintaining  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association  as  a  clearing  house  in  matters  of  national  im- 
portance for  the  different  State  associations. 

8.  Each  member  of  the  "board  of  governors"  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall  serve  until  his 
successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

OFFICERS 

9.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Governors,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  which  last  two  offices  may  be  filled  by  the 
same  person. 

10.  The  President  shall  be  a  stockholder  and  an  active 
member  and  an  ex-ofUcio  member  of  the  "board  of  govern- 
ors," and  shall  have  control  of  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  "board  of  governors"  and  stockholders.  He  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  stockholders  and  "board  of  governors" 
and  he  shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  stockholders  or 
Board  of  Governors. 

11.  The  President  shall  not  be  elected  to  succeed  himself, 
but  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified.  The  Vice-President  shall  have  such  powers  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  stock- 
holders or  Board  of  Governors,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  President,  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  devolve 
upon  the  Vice-President. 

12.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  assume 
the  duties  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  in  the 
absence  of  these  officers. 
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13.  The  Vice-President  shall  not  be  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self, but  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected 
and  qualified. 

14.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  either  a  holder 
of  "active  stock"  or  "associate  stock"  and  shall  have  custody 
of  the  funds  and  property  and  books  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  receive  and  disburse  funds  of  the  corporation,  taking 
proper  vouchers  thereof.  He  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
stockholders*  and  Board  of  Governors  meetings  and  shall 
make  report  to  the  stockholders  and  Board  of  Governors  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  either  of  said  bodies. 

15.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  elected  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  and  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified. 

16.  All  of  said  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  stockholders. 
The  compensation  for  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 

fixed  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

NATIONAI.  COUNCII, 

17.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  co-operate  with  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  and  with  other 
organizations,  in  matters  of  national  scope  and  importance 
through  its  representation  in  the  National  Council  of  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  in  such  manner  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  its  representation  may  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry.  The 
Hoard  of  Governors  may  also  delegate  to  its  representation  in 
the  National  Council  such  matters  of  National  scope  and 
importance  as  it  deems  desirable  that  should  be  handled  inde- 
[)cndently  of  other  textile  organizations. 

The  representatives  of  this  Association  in  the  National  Coun- 
cil shall  be  the  seven  following : 

The  President,  the  \'ice- President,  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  Association  (ex-offico)  ;  and  three  other  members  elected 
from  the  active  membership  of  the  Association.  At  the  first 
election  under  this  article,  the  P>oard  of  Governors  shall  elect 
representatives  to  serve,  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively. 
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Thereafter,  one  representative  shall  be  elected  each  year  to  serve 
a  term  of  three  years. 

The  Board  of  Governors,  from  the  moneys  received  as 
assessments  and  dues,  may  contribute  to  the  National  Council 
for  the  support  of  its  work  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary-  and  desirable  by  its  representa- 
tion therein. 

SEAL 

18.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  provide  a  suitable  seal, 
which  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  corporation,  the  year  of 
its  creation,  and  other  suitable  words,  which  shall  be  in  charge 
of  the  Secretary,  to  be  used  as  directed  by  the  "board  of  gov- 
ernors." 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

19.  Certificates  of  "associate  stock"  may  be  issued  to  per- 
sons possessing  the  requisite  qualification  as  prescribed  by 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  which  shall  thereupon  become 
"associate  members"  and  as  such  entitled  to  be  present  at  all 
social  meetings  of  the  corporation,  but  not  at  its  business 
meetings. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

20.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  elect  such  persons  as 
they  see  fit  "honorary  members"  of  the  Association,  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  all  social  meetings,  but  who 
shall  be  liable  to  no  assessments.  No  person  can  be  elected  to 
honorary  membership  who,  is  actively  engaged  as  an  officer  in 
any  textile  manufacturing  corporation. 

ASSESSMENTS 

21.  The  Board  of  Governors  is  authorized  to  levy  the  assess- 
ments above  provided  for.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any  active 
or  associate  member  to  pay  an  assessment  for  one  year  after 
the  same  is  levied  and  he  is  notified  thereof,  shall  work  a  for- 
feiture of  his  stock,  and  stock  so  forfeited  may  be  re-issued. 
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AMENDMENTS 


22.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  or  added  to,  or  repealed 
by  the  **board  of  governors"  or  by  the  stockholders  at  any 
meeting,  by  a  majority  vote. 
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MEMBERS 

In  addition  to  the  honorary,  there  are  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers, namely,  Active,  Associate  Corporate,  and  Associate. 
The  mills  are  the  Active  Members,  with  designated  officers 
to  act  for  the  mills  on  all  problems  arising.  Associate  Cor- 
porate Members  are  firms  not  engaged  in  spinning  or  weaving, 
but  are  closely  allied  thereto.  Associate  Members  are  indi- 
viduals not  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing,  but  who  are 
interested  in  allied  lines. 

The  Honorary  Members  are : 

Anthony,  Col.  J.  T.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Balfour,  Arthur  J.,  London,  England. 

Byrant,  Clarence  B.,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Kohn,  Col.  August,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Macara,  Sir  Charles  W.,  Bart.,  Manchester,  England. 

MiUer,  R.  M.,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Plonk.  J.  C,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

The  Active  Members  are  as  follows,  alphabetically  arranged 
as  to  location  in  the  several  States.  The  name  following  the 
mill  is  the  officer  of  the  corporation  who  is  active  in  Associa- 
tional  work: 

ALABAMA 

Dwight  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Agent,  Alabama  City. 

Russell  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  C.  Russell,  Treasurer,  Alexander 
City. 

Adelaide  Mills,  Scott  Roberts,  Treasurer,  Annislon. 

Anniston  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  L.  Tyler,  President,  Anniston. 

Anniston  Yam  Mills,  J.  T  Gardner,  Treasurer,  Anniston. 

Woodstock  Cotton  Mills  D.  D.  Campbell.  President,  Anniston. 

Avondale  Mills,  Donald  Comer,  Second  Vice-President,  Birmingham. 

Central  Mills,  Donald  Comer,  Birmingham. 

Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama,  W.  B.  Pickard,  Agent,  Cordova. 

Enterprise  Cotton  Mills,  C.  L.  O'Neal,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Enter- 
prise. 

Cherry  Cotton  Mills,  P.  R.  Jones,  President,  Florence. 

Abingdon  Mills,  W.  L  Wellman,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 

Bettie  Francis  Cotton  Mill,  T.  C.  Russell,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 

Dallas  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  L.  Rison,  Treasurer,  Huntsville. 
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Lincoln  Mills  of  Alabama.  Huntsvillc. 

Margaret  Mill,  Huntsvillc. 

Huntsvillc  Knitting  Company,  Huntsvillc 

Lowe  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  T.  McGregor,  Agent,  Huntsville- 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  Joseph  J.  Bradley,  Agent,  Hunts- 
villc. 

Mobile  Cotton  Mills,  J.  T.  Broadbent,  Agent,  320  Broadway,  New  York. 

Carhartt-Hamilton  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  No.  4,  Mobile. 

Montala  Manufacturing  Company,  L.  P.  DeVaughn.  General  Manager, 
Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Cordage  Company,  T.  J.  Reynolds,  President,  Montgotn- 
ery. 

Opelika  Cotton  Mills,  M.  M.  McCall,  President  and  Treasurer,  Opelika. 

Ozark  Cotton  Mill  Company,  H.  O.  Dowling,  Treasurer,  Ozark. 

Avondalc  Mills,   Pell  City  Division,  T.  H.  Rennic,  Pell  City. 

Coosa  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  P.  Haslam,  Treasurer,  Piedmont. 

W.  A.  Handley  Manufacturing  Company,  M.  D.  Boulware,  Secretary, 
Roanoke. 

Buck  Creek  Cotton  Mills,  T.  C.  Thompson,  President,  Siluria. 

Sycamore  Mills,  D.  A.  Carrick,  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mas. 

Tallassee  Mills,  W.  E.  Johnson,  Agent,  Tallassee. 

GEORGIA 

Flint  River  Cotton  Mills,  W.  A.  Bicrman,  Secretary,  Albany. 

Aragon  Mills,  Paul  A.  Redmond,  Agent,  Aragon. 

American  Textile  Company,  W.  M.  McCaflFert>%  President,  Atco. 

Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  F.  Tibbetts,  President,  Athens. 

James  White  Cotton  Mills,  Athens. 

Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  Geo.  S.  Harris,  President;  P.  E.  Glenn,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Atlanta. 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Oscar  Elsas,  President,  Atlanta. 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  A.  Fortson,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  Augusta. 

Sibley  Manufacturing  Company,  Jacob  Phinizy,  President,  Augusta. 

Aldora  Mills,  R.  E.  Hightower,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
Barnesville. 

Canton  Cotton  Mills,  R.  T.  Jones,  President  and  Treasurer,  Canton. 

Mandeville  Mills,  J.  A.  Mandeville,  Treasurer,  CarroUton. 

Cedartown  Cotton  and  Export  Company,  Charles  Adamson,  President, 
Cedartown. 

Standard  Cotton  Mills,  Wm.  Parker,  President,  Cedartown. 

Whittier  Mills  Company,  W.  R.  B.  Whittier,  Treasurer,  Chattahoochie. 

Crystal  Springs  Bleachery  Company,  D.  A.  Jewell,  President  and  Buyer, 
Chickamauga. 
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Columbus  Manufacturing  Company,  Fred*k  B.  Gordon,  President, 
Columbus. 

Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills,  J  .D.  Masscy,  Vice-President,  Columbus. 

Meritas  Mills,  Coltimbus,  Ga.,  Standard  Textile  Products  Company,  J. 
T.  Broadbent,  Vice-President,  in  charge  of  manufacturing  and  cot- 
ton mill  division,  320  Broadway,  New  York. 

Muscogee  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  W.  Swift,  President,  Columbus. 

Swift  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  L.  Williams,  President,  Columbus. 

Swift  Spinning  Mills,  Clifford  J.  Swift,  Manager,  Columbus. 

Harmony  Grove  Mills,  L.  G.  Hardman,  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Commerce. 

Milstead  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  J.  Callaway,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Conyers. 

Crown  Cotton  Mills,  G.  W.  Hamilton,  President,  Dalton. 

Martel  Manufacturing  Company,  Egan,  H.  C.  Dreser,  General  Manager, 
New  York. 

Piedmont  Cotton  Mills,  Baynard  Willingham,  Secretary  and  Buyer,  Egan. 

Carhartt-Hamilton  Cotton  Mill,  No.  3,  Inc.,  E.  W.  Edwards,  Superin- 
tendent, Elberton. 

Gainesville  Cotton  Mills,  R.  G.  Harper,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Gainesville. 

Grantville  Hosiery  Mills,  W.  N.  Banks,  President,  Grantville. 

Georgia  Cotton  Mills,  Jno.  H.  Cheatham,  President,  Griffin. 

Griffin  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  P.  Nichols,  President,  Griffin. 

Kincaid  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  F.  Ingram,  Griffin. 

Rushton  Cotton  Mills,  M.  J.  Daniel,  Secretary,  Griffin. 

Hampton  Cotton  Mills,  W.  M.  Harris,  President,  Hampton. 

Hartwell  Mills,  J.  H.  Cheatham,  President,  Hartwell. 

Pepperton  Cotton  Mills,  E.  L.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Jackson. 

The  Jefferson  Mills,  M.  M.  Bryan,  Secretary,  Jefferson. 

Jewell  Cotton  Mill,  Jewell. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Union  Division,  W.  A.  Enloe,  Jr., 
manager,  Lafayette.* 

Dixie  Cotton  Mills,  R.  C.  Freeman,  President,  LaGrange. 

Dunson  Mills,  J.  M.  Barnard,  President,  LaGrange. 

Elm  City  Cotton  Mills,  Roy  Dallis,  Secretary  and  Manager,  LaGrange. 

Hillside  Cotton  Mills,  S.  Y.  Austin,  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager, LaGrange. 

Unity  Cotton  Mills,  C.  V.  Truitt,  President  and  General  Manager, 
LaGrange. 

Valley  Waste  Mills,  Cason  J.  Callaway,  Manager,  LaGrange. 

Adams  Cotton  Mills,  B.  T.  Adams,  President,  Macon. 

Bibb  Manufacturing  Company,  Wm.  D.  Anderson,  President,  Macon. 

Willingham  Cotton  Mills,  B.  L.  Willingham,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Macon. 
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Manchester  Cotton  Mills,  M.  M.  Trotter,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Manager, 
Manchester. 

Milstead  Manufacturing  Company,  Thomas  J.  Callaway,  Secretary  and 
Manager,  Milstead. 

Monroe  Cotton  Mills,  Chas.  M,  Walker,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Monroe. 

Moultrie  Cotton  Mills,  W.  J.  Vereen,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
Moultrie. 

Mcintosh  Mills,  B.  T.  Thompson,  President,  Newnan. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Pelham  Division,  Pelham,  Ga. 

Poulan  Cotton  Mills,  W.  J.  Vereen,  President,  Poulan. 

Quitman  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  S.  Rountree,  Presic|ent,  Quitman. 

Anchor  Duck  Mills,  Rome. 

Floyd  Cotton  Mills,  E.  T.  McGhee,  Secretary,  Rome. 

Richmond  Hosiery  Mills,  Gamett  Andrews,  President,  Rossville. 

Scottsdale  Mills,  Scottsdale. 

Tennillc  Yarn  Mills,  Robert  Holmes,  President,  Sparta. 

Tallapoosa  Mills,  A.  L.  Jackson,  President,  Tallapoosa. 

Thomaston  Cotton  Mills,  R.  E.  Hightower,  President,  Thomaston. 

Jno.  E.  Smith  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  D.  Borders,  Man- 
ager, Thomson. 

Tifton  Cotton  Mills,  Tifton. 

Villa  Rica  Cotton  Oil  Company,  C.  M.  Griffin,  Treasurer,  Villa  Rica. 

Dixie  Cotton  Mills,  R.  C.  Freeman,  President,  West  Point. 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Company,  Fairfax  Mill,  Lanet  Cotton 
Mills,  Langdale  Mill,  Riverdale  Cotton  Mills,  Shawmut  Mill, 
Geo.  H.  Lanier,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  West  Point. 

Georgia  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  A.  Morton,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Whitehall. 

KENTUCKY 
Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Henderson  Division,  Henderson. 
Louisville  Cotton  Mills  Company,  Philip  S.  Tuley,  President-Treasurer, 

Louisville. 
Puritan  Cordage  Mills,  A.  E.  Dickman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Louisville. 
Cohankus    Manufacturing    Company,    Paducah,    George    M.    Steams, 

Treasurer,  Cinicnnati,  Ohio. 

LOUISIANA 
Alden  Mills,  A.  W.  McLellan,  President,  New  Orleans. 
Lane  Cotton  Mills,  S.  Odenheimcr,  President,  New  Orleans. 
Maginnis  Cotton  Mills,  E.  B.  Benjamin,  Treasurer,  New  Orleans. 
The  Orleans   Mill   Company,  W.   Loeber   Landau,   Vice-President,   New 

Orleans. 
Kohlmann  Cotton  Mill  and   Manufacturing  Company,  A.  K.  Landau, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  New  Orleans. 
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MARYLAND 
Wm.    E.   Hooper   &   Sons   Company    (Hooperwood   Mills),   Wm.   E. 

Hooper,  President,  Baltimore. 
Mount    Vernon-Woodberry    Mills    Company,    Inc.,    Howard    Baetjer, 

President,  Baltimore. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Tombigbee    Cotton    Mills,    T.    O.    Burris,    Secretary    and    Treasurer, 

Columbus. 
Aponaug    Manufacturing    Company,    J.    W.    Sanders,    President    and 

Treasurer,  Kosciusko. 
Laurel  Cotton  Mills,  Laurel. 

White  Cotton  Mills  Company,  W.  H.  Carter,  President,  McComb  City. 
Stonewall  Cotton  Mills,  I.  Bierman,  Treasurer,  Stonewall. 
Tupelo  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Ledyard,  President  and  General  Manager, 

Tupelo. 
The  Cardinal  Mills,  West  Point. 
Yazoo  Yam  Mills,  Wm.  Warmack,  President  and  Treasurer,  Yazoo 

City. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Efird  Manufacturing  Company,  Jno  S.  Efird,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Albemarle. 

Wiscassett  Mills  Company,  J.  F.  Cannon,  Treasurer,  Albemarle. 

Asheville  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Hardin,  Vice-President,  Asheville-Greens- 
boro. 

Chronicle  Mills,  R.  L.  Stowe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Belmont. 

Climax  Spinning  Company,  S.  P.  Stowe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Belmont. 

Imperial  Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  L.  Stowe,  Secretar>'  and  Treasurer, 
Belmont. 

Majestic   Manufacturing  Company,   S.   P.   Stowe,  Treasurer,   Belmont. 

National  Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  L.  Stowe,  Secretary-  and  Treasurer, 
Belmont. 

Huss  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  A.  McLean.  Jr.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Bessemer  City. 

Osage  Manufacturing  Company.  R.  B.  Pitts,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Bessemer  City. 

Brevard  Cotton  Mills,  W.  C.  Cleveland,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Brevard. 

Aurora  Cotton  Mills,  Eugene  Holt,  Manager,  Burlington. 

Gem  Cotton  Mills,  Eugene  Holt,  Burlington  . 

E.  M.  Holt  Plaid  Mills,  Lynn  B.  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Burlington. 

King  Cotton  Mills  Corporation,  Robt.  M.  Jeffress,  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Burlington. 
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Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Ossipee-Hopedale  Division,  Burling- 
ton. 

Henrietta  Mills,  S.  B.  Tanner,  President,  Caroleen. 

Athcrton  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Belbro  Mills.  Inc.,  Geo.  H.  Brockenbrough,  Sr.,  Treasurer,  Charlotte 

Chadwick-Hoskins  Company,  B.  B.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer; 
E.  C.  Dwelle,  Vice-President  and  Asst.  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Elizabeth  Mills  Company,  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Charlotte. 

Fidelity  Manufacturing  Company,  Charlotte. 

Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  W.  Johnson,  President, 
J.  L.  Spencer,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Johnston  Manufacturing  Company,  R.  H.  Johnston,  General  Manager, 
Charlotte. 

Mecklenburg  Manufacturing  Company,  Charlotte. 

Cherryville  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  A.  Rudisill,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Cherr>'ville. 

Melville  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  A.  Rudisill,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Cherryville. 

Patterson  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  J.  Smith.  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, China  Grove. 

Liberty  Cotton  Mill  Company,  D.  L.  Barbour,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Clayton. 

Clififside  Mills,  Charles  H.  Haynes,  President,  CliflFside. 

Brancord  Manufacturins?  Company.  Chas.  A.  Mies,  Treasurer,  Concord, 

Brown  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  J.  Haywood,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Concord. 

Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills.  M.  L.  Cannon,  Concord. 

Franklin  Cotton  Mills,  Concord. 

Gibson  Mantifacturing  Company,  E.  C.  Barnhardt,  Vice-President, 
Concord. 

Hartsell  Mills  Company,  J.  L.  Hartsell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and 
General  Manager,  Concord. 

Kerr  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Works,  W.  R.  Odell,  Treasurer,  Concord. 

Locke  Cotton  Mills,  T.  H.  Webb,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Concord. 

Xorcott  Cotton  Mills  Company,  F.  J.  Haywood,  Secretarj-  and  Treas- 
urer, Concord.    . 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  Cooleemee,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer,  West  Durham. 

Dorothy  Manufacturing  Company,  Coit  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dallas-Lowell. 

Monarch  Cotton  Mill  Company,  C.  C.  Armstrong,   President,  Dallas. 

Morowebb  Cotton  Company,  Dallas,  J.  I).  Moore,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Gastonia. 

Delburg-Linden  Co.,  J.  P.  Munroe,  President,  Davidson. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  No.  2,  Duke,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer. 
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Durham  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  A.  Erwin,  President, 
Durham. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  A.  M.  Carr,  Durham. 

Elizabeth  City  Cotton  Mills,  J.  G.  Gregory,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 

Holt-Williamson  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  H.  Williamson,  Pres- 
ident, Fayetteville. 

Puritan  Mills  Company,  L.  Banks  Williamson,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Fayetteville. 

Victory  Manufacturing  Company,  Robert  Lassiter,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Fayetteville. 

A.  M.  Smyre  Mfg.  Co.,  Fred  L.  Smyre,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gas- 
tonia. 

Arlington  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Armstrong  Cotton  Mills  Company,  C.  C.  Armstrong,  President,  Gastonia. 

Arrow  Mills,  Inc.,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Avon  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Clara  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  C.  Armstrong,  President;  A.  K. 
Winget,  Secretary;  Gastonia. 

Dtmn  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  C.  Armstrong,  President;  A.  K. 
Winget,  Secretary;  Gastonia. 

Flint  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gastonia. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Gastonia. 

Groves  Mills,  Inc.,  L.  F.  Groves,  President,  Gastonia. 

Loray  Mills,  Gastonia, 

Modena  Cotton  Mills,  W.  T.  Love,  President,  Gastonia. 

Mutual  Cotton  Mill  Company,  C.  C.  Armstrong,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Gastonia. 

Myers  Mill,  Inc.,  A.  G.  Myers,  President,  Gastonia. 

Osceola  Mills,  Inc.,  W.  T.  Rankin,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Ozark  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.,  J.  H.  Separk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Pinkney  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  G.  Rankin,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Piedmont  Spinning  Mills  Company,  C.  C.  Armstrong,  President,  Gas- 
tonia. 

Rex  Spinning  Company,  J.  H.  Mayes,  President,  Charlotte;  W.  M. 
Boyce,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Seminole  Cotton  Mills  Company,  C.  C.  Armstrong,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Gastonia. 

Spencer  Mountain  Mills,  W.  T.  Love,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Trenton  Cotton  Mills,  J.  K.  Dixon,  President  and  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Minneola  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  R.  Young,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Gibsonville. 
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Borden  Manufacturing  Company,  P.  L.  Borden,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Goldsboro. 

L.  Banks  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Lynn  B.  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Graham. 

Pomona  Mills,  Inc.,  C.  W.  Causey,  Treasurer,  Greensboro. 

Proximity  Manufacturing  Company,  White  Oak  Mills,  Proximity  Mills, 
Bernard  M.  Cone,  President,  Greensboro. 

Holt  Granite  Mills  Company,  F.  L.  Williamson,  President,  Haw  River. 

Harriet  Cotton  Mills,  S.  P.  Copper,  President,  Henderson. 

Henderson  Cotton  Mills,  S.  P.  Cooper,  President.  Henderson. 

Skyland  Hosiery  Company,  C.  P.  Rogers,  Manager,  Henderson. 

Hickory  Spinning  Company,  H.  J.  Holbrook,  Treasurer,  Hickory. 

Ivey  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  A.  Shu  ford,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  Hickory. 

Highland  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Millis,  Treasurer,  High  Point. 

Pickett  Cotton  Mills,  F.  M.  Pickett,  President,  High  Point. 

High  Shoals  Company,  A.  G.  Myers,  President,  Gastonia. 

Eno  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Webb,  Treasurer,  Hillsboro. 

Hudson  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Hudson. 

Oakdale  Cotton  Mills,  Wm.  G.  Ragsdale,  Treasurer,  Jamestown. 

Cannon  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  A.  Cannon,  Kannapolis. 

Dilling  Cotton  Mills,  W.  S.  Billing,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Kings 
Mountain. 

Mason  Cotton  Mill  Company,  Jno.  E.  Mason,  President,  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 

Phenix  Mills  Company,  E.  A.  Smith,  President,  Kings  Mountain. 

Kinston  Cotton  Mills,  J.  F.  Taylor,  President  and  Treasurer,  Kinston. 

Corriher  Mills  Company,  L.  A.  Corriher,  Secretary,  Landis. 

Linn  Mills  Company,  Landis. 

Dickson  Cotton  Mills,  A.  M.  Fairley,  General  Manager,  Laurinburg. 

Scotland  Cotton  Mill,  A.  M.  Fairley,  General  Manager,  Lauringburg. 

Waverly  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  M.  Fairley,  General  Manager,  Laur- 
inburg. 

Lenoir  Cotton  Mill,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lenoir. 

Moore  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Lenoir. 

Whitnel  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Lenoir. 

Dacotah  Cotton  Mills,  C.  A.  Hunt,  Jr.,  President,  Lexington. 

Erlanger  Cotton  Mills  Company,  G.  W.  Montcastle,  Treasurer,  Lex- 
ington. 

Nokomis  Cotton  Mills,  C.  A.  Hunt,  Sr.,  President,  Lexington. 

Wennonah  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  V.  Moffitt,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Lexington. 

Elm  Grove  Cotton  Mills,  R.  S.  Reinhardt,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Lincolnton. 
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Anderson  Mills,  Inc.,  Thorne  Clark,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lincoln- 
ton. 
Long   Shoals   Cotton   Mills,   D.   H.   Mauney,   General   Manager,  Long 

Shoals. 
Lowell  Cotton  Mills,  S.  M.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lowell. 
Peerless    Manufacturing    Company,    S.    M.    Robinson,    Secretary    and 

Treasurer,  Lowell. 
Dresden  Cotton  Mills,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Treasurer,  Lumberton. 
Jennings  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  H.  B.  Jennings,  President  and  Treasurer. 

Lumberton. 
Lumberton  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Treasurer,  Lumberton. 
McAden  Mills,  R.  R.  Ray,  Treasurer,  McAdenville. 
Carolina  Cotton  Mills,  B.  M.  Spratt,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Maiden. 
Union  Cotton  Mills,  L.  A.  Springs,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Maiden. 
Capitola    Manufacturing    Company,    R.    Hope    Brison,    Secretary    and 

Treasurer,  Marshall. 
The  Mayo  Mills,  A.  H.  Bahnson,  Treasurer,  Mayodan. 
Mays  MJlls,  Inc.,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  President,  Mayworth. 
Bearskin    Cotton    Mills,    E.    C.   Carpenter,    Secretary    and    Treasurer. 

Monroe. 
;remorlee  Cotton  Mills,  Monroe. 

Alpine  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Erwin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Morganton. 
American  Yarn  and  Processing  Co.,  C.  E.  Hutchison,  President  and 

Treasurer,  Mount  Holly. 
Tuckaseege  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  A.  Rhyne,  President,  Mount 

Holly. 
Tuscarora  Cotton  Mill  Paul  Bar  ringer.  Mount  Pleasant. 
Clyde  Mill  Company,  A.  B.  Kuhn,  Secretary,  Newton. 
Newton  Cotton  Mills,  A.  B.  Kuhn,  Secretary,  Newton. 
Oxford    Cotton    Mills,    R.    H.    Lewis,   Jr.,    Secretary   and   Treasurer, 

Oxford. 
Thrift  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  W.  Moore,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Paw  Creek. 
J.  M.  Odell  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsboro. 
Raeford  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  B.  Seate,  Secretary 

and  Treasurer,  Raeford. 
Caraleigh  Mills  Company,  W.  D.  Briggs,  Raleigh. 
Melrose  Knitting  Mill  Company,  F.  F.  Ward,  President,  Raleigh. 
Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Pilot  Division,  A.  Y.  Kelly,  Manager, 

Raleigh. 
Raleigh  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh. 

Deep  River  Mills,  Inc.,  R.  P.  Deal,  Manager,  Randleman. 
Edna  Cotton  Mills,  J.  B.  Pipkin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Reidsville. 
Rhodhiss  Mills  Company,  R.  C.  Moore  President  and  Treasurer,  Rhod- 

hiss. 
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Roanoke    Mills    Company,    S.    F.    Patterson,   Treasurer   and   General 
Manager,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Rosemary  Manufacturing  Company,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Entuistle  Manufacturing  Company,  Wm,  Entwistle,  President,  Rock- 
ingham. 

Pee  Dee  Manufacturing  Company,  Gep.  P.  Entwistle,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Rockingham. 

Roberdel  Manufacturing  Company,  T.  C.  Leak,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Rockingham. 

Rocky  Mount  Mills,  Thomas  H.  Battle,  Treasurer,  Rocky  Mount 

Roxboro  Cotton  Mills.  J.  A.  Long,  President,  Roxboro. 

The  Cleghom  Mills,  K.  S.  Tanner,  Treasurer,  Rutherfordton. 

Kesler  Manufacturing  Company,  C  E.  Stevenson,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Cotton  Mills,  C.  S.  Morris,  Agent,  Salisbury. 

Vance  Cotton  Mills,  E.  B.  Xeave,  Treasurer,  Salisbury. 

Sanford  Cotton  Mills,  J.  R.  Jones,  Secretary,  Sanford, 

Selma  Cotton  Mills,  Standard  Textile  Products  Company.  J.  T.  Broad> 
bent,  Vice-President,  320  Broadway,  New  York. 

Double  Shoals  Cotton  Mills,  Shelby. 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Ella  Division,  J.  R.  Dover,  Manager, 
Shelby. 

Sliclby  Cotton  Mills,  J.  C.  Smith,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Shelby. 

Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  K.  Broadhurst,  Treasurer,  Smith- 
field. 

Carolina  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills,  Spray. 

Leaksville  Woolen  Mills,  J.  H.  Taliaferro,  President,  Spray. 

St.  Pauls  Cotton  Mill  Company,  A.  R.  McEachem,  Secretary,  St  Pauls, 

Hloomfield    Manufacturing    Company,    H.    A.    Yount,    Secretary   and 
Treasurer,  Statesville. 

Paola  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  N.  B.  Mills,  Secretary,  Statesville. 

Statesville  Cotton  Mills,  F.  B.  Bunch,  Secretary,  Statesville. 

Rocky  Face  Spinning  Company,  J.  B.  Hall,  Stony  Point 

Virginia  Cotton  Mills,  B.  W.  Baker,  Treasurer,  Swepsonville. 

Fountain  Cotton  Mills,  W.  A.  Hart,  President,  Tarboro. 

Amazon  Cotton  Mills,  C.  G.  Hill,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Thomas- 
ville. 

Rhyne- Anderson  Mills  Company,  H.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Troy. 

Green  River  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  O.  Bell,  Treasurer,  Tuxedo. 

Valdese  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  L.  Garrou,  Treasurer,  Valdese. 

Royall  Cotton  Mills,  R.  E.  Royall,  Treasurer,  Wake  Forest 

Rodman-Heath  Cotton  Mills,  Miss  Pearl  Rodman,  Treasurer,  Waxhaw. 

Shaw   Cotton   Mills,   W.   T.   Shaw,   President  and   Gcnersd  Manager, 
Weldon. 
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Erwin  Cotton  Mills  1  and  4,  W.  A.  Erwin,  Treasurer,  West  Durham. 
Whitnel  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  L.  Nelson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Whitnel. 
Bellwill  Cotton  Mills,  J.  W.  Williamson,  Vice-President,  Wilmington. 
Wilmington  Hosiery  Mills,  John  H.  Kuck,  President  and  Treasurer, 

Wilmington.  , 

Wilson  Cotton  Mills  Company,  A.  B.  Deans,  Manager,  Wilson. 
Arista    Mills    Company,    A.    H.    Bahnson,    President    and    Treasurer, 

Winston-Salem.  . 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company,  P.  H.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Vice-President  and 

Treasurer,  Winston-Salem. 
The  Inverness  Mills  Company,  Marshall  J.  Orr,  President-Treasurer, 

Winston-Salem. 
Maline  Mills,  W.  L.  Siewers,  President  and  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem. 
Harden  Manufacturing  Company,  Worth. 

OKLAHOMA 

Pioneer  Cotton  Mills,  J.  E.  Douglas,  President,  Guthrie. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company,  C.  L.  Gilliland,  Treasurer,  Chester. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Abbeville  Cotton  Mills,  J.  F.  Barnwell,  Treasurer,  Abbeville. 

Anderson  Cotton  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spoflford,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Cath- 
cart.  Assistant  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Brogon  Mills,  Anderson,  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Williamston. 

Equinox  Mill,  Robert  E.  Ligon,  Manager,  Anderson. 

Gluck  Mills,  Robert  E.  Ligon,  General  Manager,  Anderson. 

Orr  Cotton  Mills,  Jas.  D.  Hammett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Company,  Anderson. 

H.  C.  Townsend  Cotton  Mill,  J.  B.  Townsend,  President,  Anderson. 

Toxaway  Mills,  Anderson. 

Pendleton  Manufacturing  Company,  Autun. 

Bamberg  Cotton  Mills  Company,  John  H.  Cope,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Bamberg. 

The  Aiken  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spoflford,  Vice-President,  Bath. 

Belton  Mills,  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  President;  L.  D.  Blake,  Treasurer, 
Belton. 

Broadriver  Mills,  Dr.  W.  C.  Hamrick,  President  and  Treasurer,  Blacks- 
burg. 

Hermitage  Cotton  Mills,  R.  B.  Pitts,  President  and  Treasurer,  Camden. 

Calhoun  Mills,  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Calhoun  Falls. 
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Wateree  Mills,  Camden,  A.  S.  Paine,  General  Superintendent,  Camden. 

Hamilton-Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  No.  2,  Inc.,  Carhartt. 

Norris  Cotton  Mills  Company,  T.  M.  Norris,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Cateechee. 

Issaqueena  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  L.  Gassaway,  President,  Cen- 
tral. 

Cheraw  Cotton  Mills,  Robb  Chapman,  President,  Cheraw. 

Cherokee  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Cherokee  Falls. 

Baldwin  Cotton  Mills,  Alex  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Chester. 

The  Seminole  Mills,  Geo.  E.  Spofford,  Vice-President,  Clearwater. 

Clifton  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  C.  Evins,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Clifton. 

Lydia  Cotton  Mills,  Cassius  M.  Bailey,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Clin- 
ton. 

Middleburg  Mills,  H.  C.  Dresser,  General  Manager,  Columbia. 

Mount  Vemon-Woodberry  Mills  Company,  Inc.,  S.  K.  Oliver,  Agent, 
Columbia. 

Pacific  Mills,  Hampton  Mills  Department,  W.  P.  Hamrick,  Columbia. 

Cowpens  Mills  Company,  Cowpens. 

Darlington  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  F.  Twitty,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, Darlington. 

The  Dillon  Mills,  L.  A.  Tatum,  President  and  Treasurer,  Dillon. 

Alice  Mills,  Easley. 

Easley  Cotton  Mills,  Easley. 

Glenwood  Cotton  Mills,  W.  M.  Hagood,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Easley. 

Addison  Mills,  Edgefield,  H.  P.  Kendall. 

Fairmont  Manufacturing  Company,  G.  W.  Grier,  Secretary,  Fairmont. 

Cohannet  Mills,  B.  M.  Aull,  General  Manager,  Fingerville. 

Hamrick  Mills,  W.  C.  Hamrick,  President  and  Treasurer,  GaflFney. 

Limestone  Mills,  W.  C.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  GaflFney. 

Cash  Mills,  Gaflfney. 

D.  E.  Converse  Company,  W.  E.  Lindsay,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Glendale. 

Banna  Manufacturing  Company,  Wm.  A.  Moorhead,  President,  Goldvillc. 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  Coles  Phinizy,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Graniteville. 

Republic  Cotton  Mills,  Robert  S.  Mebane,  President,  Great  Falls. 

American  Spinning  Company,  J.  H.  Morgan,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Greenville. 

Brandon  Mills,  Aug.  W.  Smith,  President  and  Treasurer,  Grennville, 

Mills  Mill,  S.  A.  Burts,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Camperdown  Mills,  Allen  J.  Graham,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Conestee  Mills,  Thomas  I.  Charles,  President  and  Treasurer,  Green- 
ville. 
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Dunean  Mills,  R.  E.  Henry,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Judson  Mills,  B.  E.  Geer.  President  and  Treasurer.  Greenville. 

Pelzer  Manufacturing  Company,  Ellison  A,  Smyth,  President,  Green- 
ville. 

F.  VV.  Poe  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  W.  Poe,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Greenville. 

Poinsett  Mills,  Aug  W.  Smith,  President  and  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Union  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Company,  John  W.  Arrington,  Presi- 
dent, Greenville. 

Victor  Monaghan  Mills,  W.  E.  Beattie,  President,  T.  M.  Marchant, 
Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Woodside  Cotton  Mills,  John  T.  Woodside,  President,  Greenville. 

Grendel  Mills,  J.  P.  Abney,  President  and  Treasurer,  Greenwood. 

Panola  Cotton  Mills,  S.  H.  McGee,  President  and  Treasurer,  Green- 
wood. 

Chiquola  Manufacturing  Company,  Jas.  D.  Hammett,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Honea  Path. 

Hartsvillc  Cotton  Mill,  C.  C.  Twitty,  President,  Hartsville. 

Inman  Mills,  J.  A.  Chapman,  President  and  Treasurer,  Inman. 

Manetta  Mills,  R.  A.  Willis,  Lando. 

Langley  Mills,  Geo.  E.  SpoflFord,  Vice-President,  Langley. 

Laurens  Cotton  Mills,  W.  S.  Montgomery,  Treasurer,  Laurens. 

Watts  Mills,  Geo.  M.  Wright,  President,  Laurens. 

Lockhart  Mills,  J.  Roy  Fant,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Lockhart 

Marlboro  Cotton  Mills,  Claude  Gore,  Treasurer,  McColl. 

Marion  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  Stackhouse,  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Marion. 

Mollohon  Manufacturing  Company,  Geo.  W.  Summer,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Newberry. 

Newberry  Cotton  Mills,  Z.  F.  Wright,  President  and  Treasurer,  New- 
berry. 

The  Pelham  Mills,  J.  F.  Crigler,  Treasurer,  Pelham. 

Pickens  Mills,  W.  M.  Hagood,  President  and  Treasurer,  Pickens. 

Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  E.  Beattie,  President,  Piedmont 

Highland  Park  Manfacturing  Company,  E.  H.  Johnston,  Manager, 
Rock  Hill. 

Aragon  Cotton  Mills,  Alex.  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Rock  Hill. 

Arcade  Cotton  Mills,  Alex.  Long,  President  and  Treasurer,  Rock  Hill. 

Hamilton-Carhartt  Mills,  Rock  Hill. 

Industrial  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  L.  D.  Pitts,  Rock  Hill. 

Victoria  Cotton  Mills,  J.  F.  Bell  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rock  Hill. 

VVymojo  Yarn  Mills,  Rock  Hill. 

Arcadia  Mills,  H.  A.  Ligon,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  Spartanburg. 

Arkwright  Mills,  R.  Z.  Gates,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 
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Beaumont  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  L.  Jennings,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Chesnee  Mills,  John  A.  Law,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Drayton  Mills,  Ben  W.  Montgomery,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spar- 
tanburg. 

Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company,  V.  M.  Montgomery,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Saxon  Mills,  John  A.  Law,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartanburg. 

Spartan  Mills,  W.  S.  Montgomery,  President  and  Treasurer,  Spartan- 
burg. 

Monarch  Cotton  Mills,  Emslie  Nicholson,  Treasurer,  Union. 

Union  Buffalo  Mills  Company,  H.  B.  Jennings,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager,  Union. 

Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  F.  MacEnroe,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Ware  Shoals. 

Oconee  Mills,  Robert  Lassiter,  President,  Westminister. 

Glenn-Lowry  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  E.  Child,  Vice-President, 
Whitmire. 

Whitney  Manufacturing  Company.  W.  M.  Moore,  Secretary,  Whitney. 

Williamston  Mills.  J.  P.  Gossett,  President  and  Treasurer,  Wliiamston, 

Winnsboro  Mills,  Gordon  A.  Johnston,  Agent,  Winnsboro*. 

W.  S.  Gray  Cotton  Mills,  W.  H.  Gray,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Woodruff. 

Woodruff  Cotton  Mills.  Woodruff,  Aug.  W.  Smith,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Greenville. 

Neely  Manufacturing  Company,  W.  B.  Moore,  President  and  Treasurer, 
York. 

Travora  Cotton  Mills,  W.  B.  Moore,  President  and  Treasurer,  York. 

TENNESSEE 

Bemis  Cotton  Mills,  J.  B.  Young,  Manager,  Bemis. 

Nick-a-Jack  Hosiery  Mills,  C.  R.  Hyde,  President,  Chattanooga. 

Thatcher  Spinning  Company,  Herbert  S.  Thatcher,  Treasurer,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Tipton  Cotton  Mills,  J.  H.  Ledyard.  President,  Covington. 

Elk  Cotton  Mills,  Ernest  Rees,  President,  Fayetteville 

Appalachian  Mills,  Roy  N.  Lotspich,  Knoxville. 

Brookside  Mills,  James  Maynard,  President,  Knoxville. 

Knoxville  Cotton  Mills,  L.  D.  Tyson,  President;  C.  T.  Leonhardt,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Knoxville. 

Morgan  &  Hamilton  Company  (Warioto  Mills),  Jo.  B.  Morgan,  Nash- 
ville. 

Prendergast  Cotton  Mills,  W.  R.  Fronebcrger,  Secretary,  Prendergast 

Rockford  Manufacturing  Company,  Ernest  Koella,  President,  Rockford. 
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TEXAS 

Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,   Bonham  Division,  J.  C.  Saunders, 

Manager,  Bonham. 
Corsicana   Cotton   Mills,   M.   E.   Woodrow,   Secretary   and   Manager, 

Corsicana. 
Guadelupe  Valley  Cotton  Mills,  J.  C.  Saunders,  President,  Cuero. 
Dallas  Cotton  Mills,  Jas.  T.  Howard,  President  and  Treasurer,  Dallas. 
Denison   Cotton   Mill  Company,  W.   B.   Munson,  Jr.,   Treasurer  and 

Manager,  Denison. 
Gonzales  Cotton  Mill  Company,  J.  C.  Saunders,  President,  Gonzales. 
Hillsboro  Cotton  Mills,  A.  L.  Smith,  President,  Hillsboro. 
Itasca  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  P.  Files,  Vice-President  and 

Manager,  Itasca. 
Texas  Cotton  Mills  Company,  McKinley. 
Postex  Cotton  Mills,  Post  City. 

Sherman  Manufacturing  Company,  Clinton  Phelps,  President,  Sherman. 
Waxahachie   Cotton   Mills.  E.   A.   DuBose,   Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Waxahachie. 
Brazos  Valley  Cotton  Mills,  W.  L.  Stelle,  Secretary,  West. 

VIRGINIA 
Riverside  and  Dan  River  Mills,  H.  R.  Fitzgerald,  President,  Danvill'j. 
Washington  Mills,  A.  H.  Bahnson,  Treasurer,  Fries. 
Consolidated  Textile  Corporation,  Lynchburg  Division,  H.  L.  Moorman, 

Manager,  Lynchburg. 
Pocahontas  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  F.  L.  Robbins,  President,  Petersburg. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

F.  C.  Abbott,  F.  C.  Abbott  &  Coompany,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Elliott  A.  Allen,  Allen  Spindle  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thaddeus  A.  Adams,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Allen  W.  Ames,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Isaac  Andrews,  Andrews  Loom  Reed  and  Harness  Works,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C. 

J.  Arthur  Atwood,  Wauregan  Company,  Quinebaug  Company,  Wau- 
regan,  Conn. 

Joshua  L.  Baily  &  Company,  1508  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Woodward,  Baldwin  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1093,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Ballamy,  Manager  Thomson  Chemical  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  J.  Barry,  A.  D.  Juillard  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  Howard  Bennett,  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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C.  B.  Bidwell,  American  Audit  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  A.  Blythe,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  R.  Bonner,  President  Bonner  &  Bamcwall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  N.  Borden,  Treasurer  Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Fall  River,  Mass. 

E.  S.  Boteler,  G.  K.  Sheridan  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  D.  Boyd,  1106  Realty  Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Arthur  T.  Bradlee,  Wm.  Whitman  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Bragdon,  Treasurer  Bragdon,  Lord  &  Nagle  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Brander  &  Curry,  30  East  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Brenner,  Agent  Geo.  II.  McFadden  &  Bros.'  Agency,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Robert  E.  Buck,  Arnold  Hoffman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  L.  Bussey,  N.  P.  Sloan  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

G.  T.  Buxton,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  J.  Caldwell  Company,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Carrier  Engineering  Corporation,  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Georcre  Bradford  Chadwick,  Yarn  Broker,  Providence,  R.  L 

Charles  S.  Child,  Wilson  &  Bradbury,  217  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

M.  L.  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mclvjn  H.  Coffin,  232  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Cohn,  Cohn  &  Ellett,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Coker  Cotton  Company,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

C.  W.  Coker,  Treasurer  Southern  Novelty  Company,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

E.  P.  Coles,  General  Electric  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Clarence  L.  Collins  &  Co.,  27  and  29  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  National  Bank,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  F.  Conway,  Manager  Yarn  Department,  E.  F.  Drew  &  Co.,  50 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  C.  Copeland,  Cannon  Mills,  55  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Corney,  Miller  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Conington,  Albert  Ivans  Croll,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

F.  M.  Crump  &  Co.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Jas.  M.  Curran,  Manager  A.  D.  Juillard  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Cutter,  care  of  J.  H.  Cutter  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  L.  Dabbs,  Manager  E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Charlotte, 

X.  C. 
R.  I.  Dalton,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Rogers  W.  Davis,  Southern  Agent  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Charlotte,  N.  C 
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H.  M.  Davison,  Vice-President  Davison  Publishing  Company,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  M.  Deeny,  640  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Delahunty,  President  Delahunty  Dyeing  Machine  Company,  Pitts- 
ton,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Detwilder,  Valvoline  Oil  Company,  4001  North  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  C.  Dickson,  Vice-President,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Stevens  Yarn  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1  Thomas  Street,  New  York. 

Ezra  Dixon,  Dixon  Saddle  Company,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Franklin  W.  D'Olier,  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  F.  Dommerich,  L.  F.  Dommerich  &  Co.,  254  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  K.  Dow,  Watts,,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Clare  H.  Draper,  Treasurer  Hopedale  Manufacturing  Company,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass. 

E.  F.  Drew  &  Co.,  New  York. 

S.  F.  Dribben,  President  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Company,  63 
Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Dunning,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  P.  Eddy,  Tillinghast,  Stiles  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  Collier  Estes,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

\\'alter  E.  Evans,  Linen  Thread  Company,  96  Franklin  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  H.  Evans,  C.  E.  Riley  &  Co.,  63  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Parish  Company,  110  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Tax  Service  Co.,  C.  E.  Frick,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Arthur  J.  Fleming,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Forney  &  Co.,  350  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Forrester,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Geo.  W.  Fraker,  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

Arthur  C.  Freeman,  H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons,  York  and  Cedar 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  R.  Fuller,  Jr.,  President,  The  Stafford  Company,  Readville,  Mass. 

John  F.  Fyans,  Fyans,  Eraser  &  Blackway  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Galey  &  Lord,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Howard  L  Gardner,  E.  F.  Child  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L 

H.  P.  Garland,  Garland  Manufacturing  Company,  Saco,  Me. 

Gastonia  Cotton  Yarn  Company,  J.  H.  Daingerfield,  President,  A.  W. 
Latta,  Treasurer,  Merchants  and  Miners  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roland  Gerry,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pyan  L.  Gilkey,  Lafayette  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Martin  P.  Glynn,  Cannon  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frank  K.  Goldey,  Paulson,  Linkroum  &  Co.,  87  Leonard  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Companj*,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Geo.  P.  Grant,  Jr.,  Grant  Yarn  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Albert  W.  Gregory,  Gregory  &  Banks,  467  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  S.  Griffin,  Cooper  &  Griffin,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

C.  M.  Guggenheimer,  Treasurer  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Com- 

pany, 63  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  Temple  Gwathmey,  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  56  Beaver  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paul  F.  Haddock,  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  South  Wallington,  Conn. 
Haines,  Morehouse  &  Woodford,  83  and  85  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Thomas  Hale,  Secretary,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frank  G.  Hall,  Stein,  Hall  &  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
C.  W.  D.  Halsey,  Turner,  Halsey  Company,  62  Leonard  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Frederic    C.    Harding,   Anglo-South    American    Bank,    Ltd.,   60   Wall 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  W.  Harris  Oil  Company,  Providence,  R.  L 

Arthur  W.  Harris,  Southern  Manager  American  Warp  Drawing  Ma- 
chine Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
William  W.  Harriss,  Liberty  Textile  Corporation,  16  Thomas  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
T.  E.  Hatch,  77  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edgar  F.  Hathaway,  289  A  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
L.  T.  Haughton,  Worcester,  Mass. 
T.  Holt  Haywood,  T.  Holt  Haywood  Cotton  Goods  Department,  FredTc 

Victor  &  Achelis,  65  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
O.  S.  Hawes  &  Bro.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Wm.  G.  Henry,  Thos.  Henry  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  O.  Herx,  Herx  &  Eddy,  113  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hispanic  Textile  Company,  Inc.,  56  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  B.  Hodge,  Parks-Cramer  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Miles  P.  Hoffman,  418  Mariner  and  Merchants  Building,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Charles  M.  Holmes,  Treasurer  Holmes  Manufacturing  Company,  New 

Bedford,  Mass. 
E.  E.  Howard,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Edwin  Howard,  Southern  Agent  Mason  Machine  Works,  Greenville, 

S.  C. 
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C.  R.  Howe,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Hubbard  Brothers,  66  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

W.  Hustace  Hubbard,  Hubbard  Brothers,  60  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Hutton  &  Bourbonnais  Company,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Edward  S.  Hyde,  Hyde,  Rakestraw  &  Co.,  226  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H.  A.  James  &  Co.,  Inc.,  131  and  133  East  Twenty-Third  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  B.  Jamieson,  11  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robt.  R.  Jenks,  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  C.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  Walker  Jones,  The  Beckert  Needle  and  Supply  Company,  4929 
Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  McK.  Jones,  Robert  McK.  Jones  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Kavanaugh,  Inc.,  346  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  M.  Keeler,  care  of  Whitin  Machine  Works,  312  Marlborq  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fred  L.  Keen,  Manager  William  Iselin  &  Co.,  cotton  goods  department, 
20  Thomas  Street,  New  York. 

Henry  C.  Kelly  Company,  35  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  B.  Kenney,  President  T.  C.  Entwistle  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

George  E.  Kennedy,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  S.  Klebart,  Field  Manager  Textile  Department,  J.  B.  Ford  Com- 
pany, Wyandotte,  Mich. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  644  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Klipstein,  Treasurer  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  644  to  654  Greenwich 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis  W.  Knowles,  Assistant  Cashier  Liberty  National  Bank,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hugo  Koblenzer,  The  New  Brunswick  Chemical  Company,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

E.  Lang,  Gulf  Refining  Company,  Hurt  Building,  Atalnta,  Ga. 

W.  S.  Lee,  Southern  Power  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Leslie,  Cannon  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  C.  Linkroum,  Paulson,  Linkroum  &  Co.,  87  Leonard  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Locke  &  Co.,  Inc.,  99  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lockwood-Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Laurus  Loomis,  345  to  348  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Treasurer  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  50  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Wm.  B.  McBee,  802  Grosvenor  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 

McKitt rick-Huron  Company,  Inc.,  104  East  Twenty-Fifth  Street.  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  D.  Mackay,  T.  Holt  Haywood  Department,  Fred'k  Vietor  & 

Achelis,  65  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  I.  Macy,  F.  B.  Macy  &  Co.,  Brokers,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Charles  T.  Main,  201  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lott  B.  Malone,  Catlin  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
T.  L.  Malone  &  Co.,  320  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Edward  D.  Marsh,  care  of  Post  &  Flagg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  P.  Marston,  247  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
C.  E.  Mason,  437  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Louis  J.  Matos,  21  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
K.  W.  Matthews,  Traffic  Manager  Riverside  Mills,  Augusta,  Ga. 
H.  G.  Mayer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Charles  A.  Meister,  215  to  219  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Allen  J.  Mercher,  Watts,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  Midgely,  President  and  General  Manager  Howard  Brothers 

Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Gardiner  H.  Miller,  care  of  Hopkins,  Dwight  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  First  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 
Geo.  B.  Mitchell,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  J.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  James  E.  Mitchell  Company,  122  and  124  Chestnut 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  R.  Mitchell,  Mitchell  &  Bissell  Company,  227  Fulton  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
James  E.  Mitchell  Company,  122  and  124  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
William  Mitchell,  care  of  Gwathmey  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  P.  Muller,  L.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.  M.  Murray,   Secretary  Transmission  Ball  Bearing  Company,   Inc., 

1050  Military  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  L.  Myers,  880  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Newburger  Cotton  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Jos.  Newburger,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

C.  H.  Newell,  Treasurer  Textile  Finishing  Machinery  Company.  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. 
George  Nichols,  care  of  Minot,  Hooper  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  L.  Gates.  President  Farnsworth-Evans  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edward  E.  O'Brien,  260  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Homer  W.  Orvis,  Orvis  Brothers  &  Co.,  60  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ostrander  &  Co.,  15  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Parsons- Barr  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Preston  H.  Partridge,  Agent,  Lesser-Goldman  Cotton  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

D.  W.  Peabody,  General  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  C.  Pennal,  Manager  Jas.  F.  White  &  Co.,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 
Edgar  W.  Pharr,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

A.    C.   Phelps,   Vice-President   and   Manager   Harbv   &    Co.,    Sumter, 

S.  C. 
A.  W.  Pickford,  Assistant  Cashier  Girard  National  Bank,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Andrew  G.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Pierce  Mill,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Francis  C.  Pinkham,  40  and  42  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Plaiiche,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Superintendent  New 

Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  yi.  Plowman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.    T.    Plunkett,    Berkshire   Cotton    Manufacturing   Company,    Adams, 

Mass. 
J.  Harper  Poor,  Armory,  Browne  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
\Vm.  H.  Porcher,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
E.  M.  Potter,  S.  K.  F.  Industries,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Potter  &  Johnson  Machine  Company,  John  Johnson,  Treasurer,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  L 
Theodore  H.  Price,  82  Beaver  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Prince  Lauten  Company,  24  to  28  University  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George  W.  Pritchett,  The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
The  Putnam-Hooker  Company,  K.  R.  Hooker,  President  and  Treasurer, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
William  K.  Quilhot,  S.  Quilhot  &  Son,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Raby,  Thomas  Raby,  Inc.  215  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Ellis  RamsdcU,  Monument  Mills,  Housatonic,  Mass. 
Albert  Rau  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
y\.  R.  Reeves,  Reeves  &  Jennings,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.   E.   Reeves,   Hunter  Manufacturing  and   Commission   Company,   58 

and  60  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  S.  Reid,  Cotton  Yarns,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Alfred  Reinhardt,  Cotton  Merchant,  Alexandria,  Eg>pt. 
E.  R.  Richardson,  H  &  B  American  Machine  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Everett  Risley,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
L.   W.  Robert,  Jr.,   Robert  &   Co.,   Engineers,  821    Candler   Building, 

Atlanta.  Ga. 
H.  S.  Roberts,  General  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Malcolm  Roberts,  J.  H.  Lane  &  Co.,  334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yprk, 

N.  Y. 
Channing  Robinson,  184  Snnimer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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J.  J.  &  A.  Rosenberg,  610  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Roth,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Kirk  Rowell,  716  Empire  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Henry  H.  Royce,  Royce  &  Co.,  55   Cotton  Exchange  Building,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
F.   K.  Rupprecht,  Converse  &  Co.,  78-81   Worth  Street,   New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Geo.  St.  Amant,  Mohr  &  Fended,  84  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  E.  Sampson,  Catlin  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
M.  C.  Sanders,  Bradford  Belting  Company,  201  to  211  Walnut  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Sanders,  Orr  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Schell,  Longstreth  Company,  230  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Albert  L.  Scott,  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  L.  Scott,  Henry  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  Providence.  R.  I. 
Henry  Searing,  72  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Searles,  Treasurer  Pilgrim  Mills,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Louis  Seigbert  &  Bro.,  894  to  900  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.    H.    Sellars,    Secretary   Cone    Export   and    Commission   Company, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Alexander  Sellers,  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1600  Hamilton  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Herman    Seydel,    President   Seydel    Manufacturing   Company,   Jersey 

City,  N.  J. 
C.  J.  Shambow,  Shambow  Shuttle  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 
Walter  M.  Sharpies,  Jr.,  123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harry  P.  Shedd,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  N.  Sheldon,  F.  P.  Sheldon  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  L 

F.  P.  Sheldon,  F.  P.  Sheldon  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  L 
Julius  Siegbert,  114  Green  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Simons,  438  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Sirrine,  Mill  Architect  and  Engineer,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

G.  G.  Slaughter,  Purchasing  Agent,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

B.  Herbert  Smith,  American  Bleached  Goods  Company,  39  Leonard  St., 

New  York. 
F.  V.  L.  Smith,  SKF  Ball  Bearing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Elijah  P.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hampton  Smith,  Steel  Heddle  Manufacturing  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
W.  R.  C.  Smith  Publishing  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  Wood  Smith,  The  Stafford  Company,  Readville,  Mass. 
Southern  Cotton  Yarn  Company,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
H.  C.  Spence,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  Metallic  Drawing  Roll 

Company,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
J.  H.  Spencer,  Barber-Coleman  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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Springs  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Sprunt  &  Son,  Cotton  Exporters,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

G.  A.  StaflFord  &  Co.,  22  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis  U.  Steams,  F.  U.  Steams  &  Co.,  7  and  9  Thomas  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phil  S.  Steel,  Mauney-Steel  Company,  237  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia- 

phia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  Stevens,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  23  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Stiles,  Treasurer  Orswell  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
W.  I.  Stimpson,  Draper  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
James  Strang,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  F.  Street,  Jno.  F.  Street  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Henry  E.  Stryker,  Wm.  Whitman  &  Co.,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Geo.  W.  Summersby,  Amory  Browne  &  Co.,  48  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 
E.  Kent  Swift,  Treasurer  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 
Edward  T.  Switzer,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Textile  World  Joumal,  334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  Thomson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

J.  Henry  Thorpe,  Sales  Agent  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Com- 
pany, Providence,  R.  I. 
John  N.  Traccy,  Secretary  The  Riddle  Company,  314  Merchants  and 

Miners  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  F.  Trainor,  Treasurer  John  F.  Trainor  Company,  291  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
William  Vermilye,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walker  W.  Vick,  Vice-President  The  Manufacturers'  Agents  Company, 

Inc.,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stephen  H.   Voorhies,   Vice-President   National   City   Bank,  55   Wall 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George   Walcott,    Hunter   Manufacturing  and   Commission   Company, 

58  and  60  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E,  B.  Walden,  Com  Products  Refining  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  C.  Waldo,  The  Veeder  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Joseph  Walker,  Hollowell  &  Walker,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  Atlantic  Dyestuffs  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
J.  F.  Wallworth,  J.  F.  Wallworth  &  Sons.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Geo.  H.  Waterman,  Wm.  Whitman  Company,  Inc.,  78  Chauncey  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.  S.  Waterman,  825  Weidener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Arthur  S.  Wattles,  L.  R.  Wattles  &  Co.,  Canton  Junction,  Mass. 
C.  S.  Webb,  Cotton,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Charles  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Edward  M.  Weld,  82  to  92  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  C.  Wentworth,  Treasurer  National  Ring  Traveler  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Alexander  West,  United  States  Gutta-Percha  Paint  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Fred  H.  White,  Cotton  Mill  Machinery  and  Equipment,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

H.  T.  Whitin,  Treasurer  Paul  Whitin  Manufacturing  Company,  Nortii- 
bridge,  Mass. 

William  Whitman  Company,  Inc.,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Sam'l  S.  Widger,  Catlin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Toy  &  Wilmerding,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  Williams,  Williams,  Smith  wick  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tcmi. 

R.  A.  Wilson,  Contract  Manager,  Turner  Construction  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  Treas- 
urer, Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  L.  Wilson,  Jas.  L.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASSOCIATE  CORPORATE  MEMBERS 

American  Moistening  Company,  Frank  B.  Comins,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  120  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Baldwin  &  Leslie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  States  Belting  and  Supply  Company,  J.  J.  Disosway,  President, 
Wm.  M.  Bricken,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Franklin  D'Olier  &  Co.,  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  H.  Bristow  Draper,  Draper  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Draper  Corporation,  Geo.  A.  Draper,  Treasurer,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  M.  R.  Poucher,  Director  Dyestuffs 
Sales  Department,  E.  V.  Patterson,  Wilmington,  Del.,  John  L. 
Dabbs,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company,  Fred  W.  Easton,  Treasurer,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  L 

J.  B.  Duke,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GencraJ  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Company,  C.  B.  Jenkins,  Prcsidem. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  J.  W.  Conway,  Southern  Man- 
ager, Atlanta,  Ga.,  and,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Harding.  Tilton  &  Co.,  320  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Heller  &  Merz  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hope  Mill  Supply  Company,  Geo.  H.  Bridge,  Jr.,  Secretary',  W.  E. 
Gleason,  Treasurer,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Hopedale  Manufacturing  Company,  Clare  H.  Draper,  Treasurer,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass. 
Hunter  Manufacturing  and  Commission  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J-   H.   Lane  &  Co.,  F.  Coit  Johnson,   President,  334  Fourth  Avenue, 

Xew  York,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  H.  McFadden,  Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  121  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  A.  Metz,  H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Mossberg  Company,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
James  E.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  70  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  E.  Riley,  C.  E.  Riley  Company,  161  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Saco  Lowell   Shops,   F.  J.  Hale,  General  Agent,  79  Franklin   Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Southern  Belting  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southern  Cotton  Mills  and  Commission  Company,  Irvin  B.  Tiedeman, 

President,  72  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southern  Novelty  Company,  C.  W.  Cokcr,  Treasurer,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  23  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  Spencer  Turner  &  Co.,  John  E.  Rousmaniere,  President,  86  Worth 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walker  Electric  and  Plumbing  Company,  R.  M.  Walker,  601  Rho(lc^ 

Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Watts,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  Ridley  Watts,  44  and  46  Leonard  Street,  New 

York,    N.    Y.;    Horace   C.    Stebbins,   C.    H.   Murphy    (Chicago); 

ville,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Johnson,  B.  S.  Dennis,  C.  W.  Dall,  D.  B.  Stewart. 
Whitin  Machine  Works,  E.  Kent  Swift,  Treasurer,  Whitinsville,  Mass 
James  L.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Jas.  L.  Wilson,  239  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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MISSION 


The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  was  organ- 
ized to  be  the  great  central  agency  whereby  the  cotton  textile 
industry  of  the  South  might  act  promptly  and  efficiently  on  all 
problems  of  national  concern  arising;  it  was  formed  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  whereby  the  industry  might  properly  function. 
In  the  consummation  of  this  plan  it  has  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  more  than  three-fourths  of  Southern  mills  and  in  close 
harmony  with  the  several  State  organizations  stands  today  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  industry  in  respect  to  hurtful  legislation, 
injurious  practices  and  inimical  report.  It  is  your  association; 
its  officers  are  your  agents  and  its  Board  of  Governors  your 
delegated  representatives.    It  solicits  your  earnest  co-operation. 
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PROGRAM 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON  HOTEL 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

MAY  26,  27,  1922 


First  Session — Friday  Morning,  May  26,  10  o'clock 

Lounge  Room,  Washington  Hotel 

1.  Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Tyson. 

2.  Invocation  by   the  Rev.  James   E.   Freeman,   rector  Church  of  the 

Ephiphany. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committees 

(a)  Resolutions — Samuel  V.  Patterson,  North  Carolina,  Chairman; 

B.  E.  Geer,  South  Carolina;  W.  J.  Vereen  and  J.  D.  Massey, 
Georgia. 

(b)  Nominations — Captain  Ellison  A.  Smith,  South  Carolina,  Chair- 
man; Stuart  W.  Cramer,  North  Carolina,  Cason  J.  Callaway, 
Georgia. 

4.  President's  Annual  Address. 

5.  Address — Hon.  James  A.  Emery  of  Washington,  D.  C.  counsel. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Subject:  "Government 
and  Industry." 

6    Announcements. 
7.     Adjournment. 
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Second  Session — Friday  Afternoon,  May  26,  3  o'clock 

Lounge  Room,  Washington  Hotel 

1.  Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Tyson. 

2.  Address — Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington. 

3.  Address — Hon.  Thomas  O.  Marvin,  Chairman,  United  States  Tariff 

Commission.     Subject:     "Post  War  Tariffs." 

4.  Adjournment. 

Third  Session — ^Friday  Evening,  May  26,  7:30  o'clock 

Hall  of  Nations,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Toastmaster — Lawrence  D.  Tyson,  President,  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Knoxville,  Term. 

Address — Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British  Ambassador,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address — Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  chancellor,  Vanderbuilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.    Subject:    "Industry  and  Culture " 

Fourth  Session — Saturday  Morning,  May  27,  10  o'clock 

Lounge  Room,  Washington  Hotel 

Business  meeting. 

L     Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Tyson. 

2.  Annual  report  of  the   Secretary-Treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  standing  committees: 

(a)  Legislation   and   Tariff — The    National  Council   of   American 

Cotton  Manufacturers,  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Chairman. 

(b)  Traffic — Ellison,    A.     Smyth,     Chairman,     Greenville,     S.     C. 

George  W.  Forrester,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  manager. 

(c)  Foreign  Trade — ^J.  D.  Woodside,  New  York,  Chairman. 

(d)  Textile  Education— Alex  Long,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  Chairman. 

4.  Report  of   Rosolutions   Committee — Samuel   F.    Patterson,   Roanoke 

Rapids,  N.  C,  Chairman. 

5.  Report  of    Nominations   Committee — Ellison  A.   Smyth,   Greenville, 

S.  C,  Chairman. 

6.  Election  of  officers. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  New  Business. 

9.  Adjournment. 
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RULES  TO  GOVERN  THE  CONVENTION 


1.  The  deliberations  of  this  body  will  be  governed  by  the  Manual 
of  Rules  used  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

2.  Members  addressing  the  chair  will  please  announce  their  name 
and  State  to  which  they  belong,  in  order  to  receive  proper  recognition. 

3.  Remarks  by  members  on  the  floor  shall  be  limited  to  ten  min- 
utes, and  additional  time  shall  be  granted  by  consent  of  the  Convention. 
Under  no  circumstances  shall  an  extension  beyond  thirty  minutes  be 
granted,  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention. 

4.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  twice  on  the  same 
subject  except  by  consent  of  the  Convention. 

5.  All  resloutions  to  the  Convention  shall  be  presented  in  dupli- 
cate, signed  by  the  proponent,  and  handed  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  by 
him  referred  to  the  President  without  reading  or  debate. 

6.  Each  active  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  speak  on  any 
matter  presented  before  the  Convention. 

7.  Discussion  of  any  subject  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 
vote  of  the  Convention. 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

TWENTY^IXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Washingloii  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
May  26,  27,  1922 


(The  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Association  was  convened  on  the  morning 
of  May  26,  1922,  at  10:30  o'clock,  with  the  President  of  the 
Association,  General  Lawrence  D.  Tyson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn- 
essee, presiding.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  The  convention  will 
please  be  in  order.  The  invocation  will  be  offered  by  the  Rev. 
James  E.  Freeman,  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  of  \\'ash- 
ington,  D.  C.     Everybody  will  please  rise. 

INVOCATION  OFFERED  BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  E  FREEMAN, 

D.  D.,  PASTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  EPIPHANY, 

OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Almighty  God,  we  begin  each  new  day  of  life  with  a  recognition  of 
Thy  sovereignty  and  with  a  recognition  of  our  dependence  upon  Thee. 
In  Thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  As  we  recognize  Thy 
fatherhood  we  recognize  our  common  brotherhood. 

Wilt  Thou  grant  that  this  day  in  which  we  live  we  may  more  and 
more  emphasize  the  ties  that  bind  us  together  in  the  common  interests 
of  our  common  life  in  this  great  nation  of  ours.  Do  Thou  quicken  our 
fidelity  to  Thee;  do  Thou  strengthen  us  in  our  high  purpose  and  our 
lofty  ideals;  do  Thou  grant  that  we  may  be  made  more  and  more  one 
people,  gathered  as  we  are  out  of  many  lands.  Do  Thou  grant  that  as 
we  grow  in  years  and  we  grow  in  strength  we  may  grow  in  zeal  for  all 
that  makes  for  righteousness  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation. 
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Do  Thou  particularly  at  this  time  intensify  our  loyality.  Do  Thou 
grant  that  we  may  be  true  to  the  high  standards  and  ideals  our  fathers 
have  given  us  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity.  Do  thou  temper  our  zeal 
and  restrain  our  passion,  and  in  the  day  of  our  adversity  suffer  not  our 
faith  in  Thee  or  in  our  fellow  man  to  fail. 

Do  Thou  bless  and  prosper  the  undertakings  here  this  morning  in  all 
the  concerns  of  these,  Thy  sons.  Do  Thou  bless  them.  Do  Thou  grant 
that  their  vision  may  be  clarified,  that  their  zeal  may  be  quickened, 
that  their  outlook  may  be  broadened,  that  they  may  remember  always  that 
they  are  sons  of  Thine  and  children  of  one  common  family,  so  we  may 
commit  all  our  interests  to  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  Elder  Brother,  Thy  Son,  Our  Savior. 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Thk  President,  General  Tyson  :  The  next  thing  in  order 
on  the  program  is  the  appointment  of  committees. 

First,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions — The  appointments  are : 
Messrs.  Samuel  F.  Patterson  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C,  Chair- 
man :  B.  E.  Geer  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  W.  J.  Verecn  of  ]\roul- 
trie,  Ga.,  and  J.  D.  Massey  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Nominations — Captain  Ellison 
A.  Smyth  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  Chairman :  Stuart  W.  Cramer 
of  Charlotte,  X.  C,  and  Cason  J.  Calloway  of  La  Grange,  Ga. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  If  any  members  of  the 
Association  have  any  suggestions  to  make  to  these  committes, 
the  same  can  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  or  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  our  Association,  who  will  see  that  they  receive 
due  consideration. 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS.  BY  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 

D.  TYSON,  OF  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  PRESIDEXT  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 

.1/r.  Chairman,  Fellow  Members  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

\\c  are  assembled  aRain.  in  annual  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing our  industry  during  the  past  year,  to  take  stock  of  the  present, 
and  to  try  to  lay  our  plans  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may,  if  possible, 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  place  ourselves  on  a  solid  and  endur- 
ing basis  for  the  future. 

But  we  are  still  in  tlie  aftermath  of  the  great  world  war.  For  the 
eighteen  months  succeeding  that  great  struggle  we  were  in  a  wonderful 
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era  of  apparent  prosperity  and  riotous  living.  But  never  in  the  history 
of  this  country  were  we  halted  and  stopped  so  suddenly  in  our  mad 
rush  as  in  the  summer  of  1920  when  the  bottom  began  to  fall  out  of 
business  of  every  kind  and  before  December  of  that  year  the  wheels  of 
industry  throughout  the  country  had  almost  ceased  to  move. 

From  that  time  to  this  good  day  it  has  been  a  slow  and  painful  proc- 
ess upward  and  thousands  of  business  men  and  corporations  throughout 
our  country  who  felt  that  they  were  not  only  prosperous  but  rich,  in 
the  spring  of  1920,  have  not  only  found  they  were  not  rich  but  many  of 
them  have  found  they  were  not  even  solvent.  We  experienced  then  the 
greatest  shock  this  country  has  ever  had,  but  with  that  courage  for 
which  the  American  people  are  noted,  and,  in  that  spirit  that  helped 
to  win  the  great  world  war,  our  people  have  continued  to  go  forward  and 
to  fight  their  battles  and  struggle  to  right  conditions  and  to  put  their 
houses  in  order  and  to  rebuild  their  business  on  solid  foundations.  This 
courage  and  determination  and  will  has  not  been  without  its  reward  for. 
while  business  has  had  set-backs  from  time  to  time  since  the  first  day  of 
January,  1921,  it  has  in  the  main  gradually  but  steadily  revived  until 
today,  I  believe,  we  are  on  the  direct  and  sure  road  to  prosperity  and 
business  stability. 

There  is  greater  buying  throughout  the  country,  there  is  less  unem- 
ployment, and  there  is  a  better  spirit  on  every  side.  Iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries which  have  been  shut  down  for  more  than  a  year  arc  starting 
up,  and  building  is  on  a  boom.  The  railroads  are  l)eginning  to  1)uy 
and  there  is  a  better  feeling  in  practically  every  line  of  business. 

While  there  has  been  much  unemployment,  conditions  are  such  today 
that  I  believe  any  man  who  really  wants  to  work  at  reasonable  wages 
*can  find  a  job. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  still  suffering  under  tremendous  burdens  of 
taxation  and  extravagance  in  the  Government,  and  every  one  knows  now. 
that  the  extravagant  promises  of  relief  made  in  the  summer  of  1920 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  but,  at  the  same  time,  sensible  men  never  ex- 
pected that  they  could  be  carried  out  when  made. 

The  day  of  high  taxes  will  be  with  us  when  most  of  those  present 
here  today  shall  be  no  more.  We  must  continue  to  pay  them  as  cheer- 
fully as  we  can,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  never  cease  to  do  our 
part  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  p(»ssible  limit  consistent  with  good 
government. 

While  there  are  many  things  that  we  would  like  to  have  better  then 
they  are,  when  we  consider  what  we  have  been  through,  the  great  pit- 
falls and  dangers  through  which  we  have  passed  in  our  business  careers 
during  the  past  three  years.  I  feel  we  should  l>e  happy  that  the  countr}- 
is  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  today. 
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While  deflation  and  financial  distress  were  inevitable,  I  believe  the 
sudden  unnecessary  deflation  largely  caused  by  our  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  especially  in  discontinuing  the  activities  of  our  War 
Finance  Corporation  in  May,  1920,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  tearing 
down  our  fabric  of  credit  in  such  a  violent  manner  as  to  cause  almost 
a  cataclysm  in  the  business  world.  But,  although  this  may  have  been 
done  in  a  rude  and  ruthless  manner,  there  is  no  doubt  deflation  had  to 
come. 

Therefore,  in  looking  back  we  must  not  be  too  critical.  The  financial 
departments  of  our  Government  were  sailing  on  practically  uncharted 
seas. 

In  presenting  this  report  of  our  activities  during  the  past  year  I  feel 
that  we  must  speak  plainly  if  we  would  do  our  part  in  trying  to  correct 
the  evils  that  beset  our  country,  as  well  as  our  particular  industry. 

The  two  greatest  factors  that  affect  our  industries,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  country  today  are  labor  and  markets. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  cost  of  partically  every  article  which  we  manu- 
facture, including  the  labor  that  is  in  all  the  supplies  and  raw  materials 
used,  there  is  at  least  60  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  labor  and,  in  some, 
even  more. 

We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  fairly  high  prices  and,  therefore,  until 
labor  is  adjusted  and  this  large  percentage  of  cost  is  reduced,  high  prices 
must  continue  In  other  words  if  cost  of  living  is  to  be  lowered,  labor 
must  take  its  deflation  with  the  raw  materials  and  other  elements  that 
go  into  the  cost  of  articles  of  merchandise 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  labor  would  resist,  with  all  its  might,  the 
efforts  to  reduce  wages  Any  set  of  men  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  and  I  am  not  here  criticising  labor  for  declining  reduction  with- 
out a  protest  and  an  effort  to  maintain  wages.    It  was  human  nature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  manufacturers  and  merchants  and  farmers  resisted 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  their  products  as  long  as  they  could  and  did 
not  reduce  them  until  they  saw  they  could  not  be  sold  unless  prices 
were  lowered 

In  nearly  every  instance,  all  of  those  who  had  manufactured  men 
chandise  or  agricultural  products  on  hand,  or  raw  materials,  had  to  take 
an  enormous  loss. 

After  merchandise  and  agricultural  products  had  been  reduced,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  living,  it  was  but  natural  that  manufacturers  and 
others  employing  labor,  should  demand  that  labor  should -also  be  re- 
duced. W^hen  labor  saw  it  was  not  only  fair  but  also  inevitable  that  its 
wages  should  be  reduced  if  the  country  was  to  prosper,  or  even  be  able 
to  go  on  with  its  employment,  it  was  then  that  the  leaders  of  labor 
should  have  realized  it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  laboring  man 
to  take  his  reduction,  thereby  not  only  aiding  promptly  in  the  rehabilita- 
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tion  of  the  country,  but  positively  enabling  the  laboring  man  himself 
to  keep  his  own  job. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  in  our  country  that 
those  men  who  are  leading  laborers  and  to  whom  labor  looks  with  con- 
fidence and  with  loyalty,  have  not  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
advise  labor,  for  its  own  best  interest,  to  promptly  take  a  reasonable 
reduction  in  wages.  We  would  have  been  much  further  towards  read- 
justment if  this  had  been  done. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  position  of  labor  leaders  and  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  they  have  to  their  followers,  and  the  ease  with  which  con- 
fidence in  them  would  be  lost  if  they  were  not  very  tenacious  in  holding 
to  wages  already  in  vog^e,  and  to  secure  higher  wages  if  possible. 

The  leaders  of  labor  have  today  cnc  of  the  greatest  opportunities  to 
show  not  only  their  patriotism  but  also  their  interest  in  the  laboring 
man,  and  their  good  business  judgement,  by  being  wilhiig  to  accept  con- 
ditions in  the  labor  world  as  they  exist  and  not  as  they  would  have  them, 
just  as  the  business  men  are  compelled  to  accept  actual  conditions  in 
the  business  world. 

We  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  if  it  is  not  already  here  when  the 
laboring  man  will  realize  that  his  employer  is  the  best  friend  he  has  in 
the  world,  and  that  he  cannot  prosper  unless  his  employer  prospers,  and 
that  both  business  and  labor  will  finally  realize  that  they  are  insepara])ly 
bound  up  in  each  other;  that  no  business  can  be  prosperous  without 
efficient  and  contented  labor,  and  that  labor  cannot  live  without  prosper- 
ous business  organizations. 

Strikes 

Strikes  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  occurring  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

We  are  today  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  strike  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  America;  the  most  universal  strike  perhaps  ever  in  this  country. 

While  there  are  fewer  now  than  in  many  years,  these  constant  strikes 
are  of  grave  concern,  and  especially  this  coal  strike,  and  it  behooves  us, 
who  are  so  dependent  upon  coal,  and  whose  industry  covers  so  completely 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  the  whole  world,  to  do  our  part  in  trying 
to  influence  our  countrymen  in  such  a  way  as  that  such  strikes  and  shut- 
ting down  of  industry  shall  not  occur,  or  at  least  shall  l)e  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  settled  on  just  principles. 

We  cannot  afford  to  look  lightly  upon  this  great  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  we  must  face  it  and  meet  it  and  try  to  correct  it,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

We  must  consider  the  effect  of  the  demands  of  labor,  not  in  a  vindic- 
tive, but  in  a  corrective  and  just  and  fair  spirit,  for  if  something  is  not 
done  to  curb  the  constant  combinations  of  vast  aggregations  of  laboring 
men  demanding  things  which,  if  granted,  would  not  permit  industry  to 
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live,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  the  end.  It  means  ultimately  anarchy 
and  revolution  and  ruin. 

As  an  evidence  of  our  attitude,  on  this  grreat  occasion,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  considered  amiss  if  I  appeal  to  this  Association,  whose  ramifica- 
tions extend  over  the  known  world,  to  use  its  great  influence  in  every 
way  possible  towards  brining  about  a  better  feeling  between  labor  and 
capital  at  large,  and  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  particular. 

And  I  also  appeal  to  the  laboring  man  of  this  country,  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  good  will,  as  our  fellow  men  working  for  the  l>etter- 
ment  and  happiness  of  our  common  country,  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
that  they  use  their  great  influence  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  better  and 
fairer  attitude  of  labor  towards  their  employers,  thereby  enabling  all 
men  to  live  in  more  contentment,  comfort  and  happiness. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  and  it  should  be  a  bright  and  happy 
thought  for  The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association — that  there 
are  no  strikes — certainly  none  of  any  importance,  over  the  great  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  members  of  this  Association.  It  is  a  great  compli- 
ment to  you,  as  manufacturers,  and  to  those  whom  you  employ  as 
workers,  that  you  are  getting  along  so  amicably  and  so  contentedly  under 
the  trying  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since  the  great  war,  and,  that 
too,  when  you  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  the  wages  of  your  em- 
ployees. It  shows  that  the  people  who  are  working  with  you  are  reason- 
able^ sane,  and  patriotic  laboring  men  and  women,  who  appreciate  the 
fact  that  labor  must  take  its  share  of  the  loss,  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
turers, or  else  the  manufacturer  goes  to  the  wall  and  the  workers  thereby 
sustain  as  great  a  loss  in  proportion  as  the  manufacturer  himself. 

Anglo-Saxon  Blood 

However,  I  think  a  large  part  of  this  reasonableness  and  saneness 
and  patriotism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  who  work  in  your 
mills  are  of  Anglo-Sa.xon  descent  and  are  native  born  Americans,  who 
are  not  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exploiting  our  country  and  getting 
what  they  can  out  of  it,  but  who  are  here  to  live  and  die  and  help  build 
up  our  country  and  who  have  the  same  interest  in  its  welfare  and  pros- 
perity as  the  men  who  own  the  mills  themselves. 

Your  employees  know  and  appreciate  the  great  work  you  are  doing 
for  them.  They  know  that  you  are  giving  them  employment  at  good 
wages,  giving  them  good  educational  facilities  for  their  children,  and 
enabling  them  to  live  under  pleasant  and  satisfactory  conditions. 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  is  not  amiss  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
matter  which  has  been  in  controversy  for  the  last  two  months  in  regard 
to  northern  and  southern  wages.  It  has  been  made  to  appear  in  public 
addresses,  by  some  of  our  competitors  of  the  north,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  reduce  wages  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  compete 
with  southern  mills  and.  unfortunately,  without  intention  on  their  part. 
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as  I  hope  and  believe,  it  appeared  from  these  addresses  that  the  workers 
in  the  southern  mills  were  somewhat  down-trodden  and  oppressed  and 
did  not  live  under  conditions  as  satisfactory  as  did  those  in  the  northern 
4:ijlls,  and  that  our  southern  labor  was  compelled  to  receive  and  accept 
a  rauc"h  lower  wage  than  was  paid  in  northern  mills. 

The  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  and  impressed  by  this  situation,  and  perhaps  being  un- 
familiar from  a  personal  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  southern  mills, 
gave  out  an  interview  which  appeared  in  some  of  the  New  York  papers 
and  spoke  of  the  miserable  conditions  the  workers  of  the  southern  mills 
were  compelled  to  endure  and  even  mtimated  they  were  not  much  better 
than  slaves. 

I  am  very  glad  that  this  matter  came  up  as  it  did,  for  the  reason  that 
it  gave  us  of  the  south  an  opportunity  to  refute  these  unjust  and  unfair 
statements  and  to  show  to  our  New  England  friends,  and  all  the  world, 
that  the  cotton  mills  of  the  south  are  as  fine  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where, and  that  the  conditions  under  which  our  cotton  mill  employees 
work  are  not  surpassed  an3rwhere  in  the  world,  and  while  the  actual 
money  they  receive  may  be  slightly  less  than  is  paid  in  New  England 
mills,  the  actual  benefits  and  comforts  of  life  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  found  in  the  New  England  cotton  mills,  due  to  the  fact  that 
rent,  supplies  and  many  things  which  southern  mill  help  have  to  pur- 
chase, are  made  much  lower  by  the  mills  themselves  than  in  New  England 
and,  for  these  reasons  the  southern  cotton  mill  help  work,  I  believe, 
under  even  more  favorable  conditions  and  receive  as  great,  if  not  a  | 
greater  relative  wage,  than  do  the  cotton  mill  workers  of  New  England.    I 

I  trust  this  will  be  the  last  time  we  shall  hear  invidious  comparisons 
made  as  between  the  workers  of  the  south  and  the  workers  of  the  north. 

Misrepresentation  of  conditions  in  southern  mills  has  gone  on   for  a 
long  time,   but  we  are  charitable  enough   to  believe   that  these  misrc-    i 
presentations  have  not  been  made  deliberately  or  maliciously,  but  through    , 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that   Mr.   Amory,  who 
has  but  recently  been  elected  President  of  the  National   Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  in  his  Address  of  Acceptance  in  Boston  a  few 
weeks  ago,  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  through  the  south  and  had  gone  through  the  cotton  mills  of  the   \ 
south  and  that  he  had  never  seen  finer  or  more  sanitary  mills,  working   • 
more  advantageously  for  their  help,  and  that  the  help  in  these  mills 
appeared  to  be  as  efficient  as  that  in  the  New  England  mills,  and  the 
manufacturers  in  charge  of  these  mills  were  as  capable  as  any  in  the 
coimtry.  \ 

Gentlemen  of  this  Association,  these  were  words  spoken  by  a  fair- 
minded  man,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Amory,  on  behalf 
of  our  Association,  and  at  the  same  time  to  congratulate  you,  as  cotton 
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manufacturers  of  the  south,  that  you  are  worthy  of  these  high  words  of 
praise,  spoken  by  one  of  your  most  distinguished  and  worthy  competitors 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  strictest  and  best  methods  of  manufacturing 
in  New  England. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  necessary  to 
have  two  separate  and  distinct  Manufacturers  Associations  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  not  worked  in  as  much  harmony  perhaps  as  we  might 
have  done  but  owing  to  the  diflFerent  conditions  that  surround  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  south  and  of  the  north,  it  is  to  l>e  doubted  whether  we 
ever  can  be  absolutely  united.  Our  interests,  in  the  main,  are  the  same, 
but  owing  to  the  character  of  the  labor  which  New  England  manu- 
facturers employ  differing  so  much  from  our  own  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  cotton  fields  themselves  and  far  away  from  the 
market  in  which  we  sell  our  goods  and,  considering  the  aspects  of  the 
transportation  problem  and  the  different  attitudes  and  views  of  our 
sections,  generally,  towards  the  tariff  and  other  problems,  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  ever  can  get  much  closer  together,  and  whether  we  cannot 
accomplish  more  for  the  good  of  our  industry  by  remaining  separate 
and  apart  as  we  are  today.  Much  has  l)een  accomplished  in  obviating 
differences  and  co-ordinating  our  wcrk  through  our  National  Council, 
of  which  I  will  speak  later. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  your  industry  is  the  greatest  and  the 
oldest  perhaps,  and  the  most  far-reaching  and  ramifying  in  tne  world. 

Whatever  affects  the  world  affects  your  industry.  Prosperity  in  any 
part  of  the  world  affects  your  product;  adversity,  famine  or  want  in  any 
part  of  the  world  affects  your  products ;  political  conditions,  tariffs,  wars, 
pestilence,  and  all  restrictions  of   foreign  countries  affects  you. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  greater  intertst  in  all  the  problems  of  the  world 
than  any  other  single  manufacturing  industry. 

Until  the  last  decade  we  thought  we  could  live  practically  without 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  great  war  has  rudely  awakened  us.  We 
cannot  remain  a  hermit  nation.  Our  Congress  and  our  people  must  throw 
off  the  narrow  spirit  of  isolation  that  is  holding  us  back  from  doing  our 
duty  and  taking  control  of  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Great  things  were  accomplished  by  the  Disarmament  Conference  re- 
cently held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  the  world  was  relieved  of 
great  burdens  of  taxation,  and  our  country  was  relieved  from  the  danger 
of  war  with  another  nation  that  we  should  all  deeply  appreciate. 

But,  if  a  treaty  with  four  nations  was  a  good  thing,  why  would  it 
not  have  been  better  if  we  had  made  a  treaty  with  ten  or  twenty  or 
thirty  nations,  all  bound  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  God  speed 
the  day  in  our  country  that  whenever  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness, 
and  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country  are  involved,  there  may 
l>e  no  narrow  and  petty  partisanship  nor  sectionalism  displayt»d  by  those 
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who  represent  us  but  that  every  member  of  our  Congress   shall  vote 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  our  common  country. 

Raw  Maierials 

I  doubt  very  seriously  if  we  are  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the 
vitally  imi>ortant  matter  in  our  industry  of  the  supply  ot  raw  material. 
In  times  past  we  have  always  had,  until  the  war,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cotton  at  a  very  low  price.  In  fact  I  regret  to  say  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  United  States  have  worked  for  sixty  years  for  practically  the 
lowest  wage  of  any  civilized  people  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  south  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
cotton,  in  comparison  with  the  wealth  she  ought  to  have,  she  is  still  a 
very  poor  country  per  capita.  With  the  greatest  single  asset  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  the  south,  by  reason  of  its  poverty,  has  been  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities  and  boundless  resources. 

Until  we  began  to  manufacture  cotton  we  were  frightfully  poor.  We 
were  an  agricultural  country  only,  and  a  country  that  has  only  its  agri- 
culture is  always  poor,  but  with  agriculture  and  manufacturing  together 
any  country  can  be  rich.  Given  these  and  all  other  things  come,  as 
the  night  follows  the  day.  In  fact  all  forms  of  trade  are  only  hand- 
maids of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  These  are  the  kings  of  com- 
merce and  prosperity. 

The  Cotton  Farmer 

I  want  you  to  realize  that  the  cotton  farmer  is  an  absolutely  essential 
element  in  your  business  and  success,  and  that  you  should  do  your  part 
in  encouraging  him  to  continue  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  even  of 
the  whole  world,  and  that  you  must  be  willing  and  glad  to  help  in  every 
way  to  see  that  he  gets  a  fair  price  for  his  product  and  one  which  will 
encourage  him  to  continue  to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton  to 
clothe  the  world. 

I  was  bom  on  a  cotton  plantation  and  know  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
cotton  planters  and  there  is  no  class  of  men  today  whom  I  have  more 
sympathy  for,  or  whom  I  consider  have  been  more  poorly  paid  consider- 
ing the  class  of  work  they  have  been  doing,  than  our  cotton  planters. 

American  Cotton  Manufactures  should  do  their  part  towards  remuner- 
ating these  men  so  essential  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind, 
and,  in  this  connection,  I  want  to  commend  the  American  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation and  its  officers  who  are  doing  a  great  work.  This  association 
is  working  along  the  right  lines  to  aid  the  cotton  farmer  to  get  prices 
for  his  product,  and  I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Association  to  aid  them 
in  every  way,  both  financially  and  otherwise.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  report  that  the  National  Council  is  co-operating  with  this  Associa- 
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tion  and  has  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  most  constructive  work 
done  during  the  year  in  exterminating  the  boll  weavil 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  45  per  cent  of  our  population  and  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  depression  for  the  last  two  years  has  l>een  the 
lack  of  buying  power  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  due  to  the  tremendous 
and  unprecedented  deHation  and  loss  which  he  has  sustained  upon  his 
products. 

The  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  this  country  have  sustained 
tremendous  losses  but,  in  proportion  to  the  money  involved,  the  farmer 
has  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of  any,  and  until  he  is  rehabilitated  this 
country  camiot  possibly  prosper. 

I  am  glad  to  feel  that  the  cotton  farmer  is  getting  a  better  and  more 
reasonable  price  for  his  product  and  that  the  price  of  all  other  products 
of  the  farmers  have  gradually  increased  in  the  last  six  months.  Though 
they  have  been  remunerated  so  poorly  for  the  last  18  months,  I  trust 
they  will  not  despair  but  that  better  prices  will  soon  prevail  and  that  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  continue  the  great  work  they  have  lieen  doing  in 
the  past,  of  feeding  the  world. 

The  home  market  has  been  preserved  to  our  manufacturers  by  a 
tariff  for  fifty  years  and  the  more  the  cotton  farmer  gets  for  his  cotton 
the  more  money  he  has  to  spend  for  cotton  goods. 

Until  the  last  few  years  America  has  been  shipping  abroad  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  cotton  produced.  In  the  last  sixty  years  we  have 
shipped  at  least  two  himdred  and  fifty  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  abroad. 
Now  suppose  we  had  gotten  five  dollars  a  bale,  or  one  cent  a  pound 
more  for  that  cotton  than  we  did  get,  it  would  have  amounted  to  $1,250,- 
000,000;  at  ten  dollars  a  bale  it  would  have  been  $2,500,000,000;  at  fifteen 
dollars  a  bale  the  stupendous  sum  of  practically  $4,000,000,000,  all  paid 
to  our  cotton  farmers  of  the  south.  Think  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  their  buying  power  of  manufactured  products.  Instead  of  that,  we 
have  given  it  to  foreigners. 

Gentlemen,  we  of  the  south  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  reasonably  high 
price  for  cotton,  for  every  reason,  and  if  you  do  not  do  so  the  day  is 
coming  when  you  will  find  yourself  short  of  raw  materials. 

The  British  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  today  alive  to  this  great 
fact. 

The  Railroads 

Next  to  the  farmers  I  believe  the  lack  of  buying  power  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  is  the  second  greatest  factor  in  our  depression.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  railroads,  in  normal  times,  are  the  greatest  buyers  in 
the  country  for  all  the  manufactured  products  of  steel  and  iron,  taking 
at  least  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  such  products,  and  that  their  total 
purchases  of  every  kind  are  second  only  to  those  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 
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As  you  know,  the  railroads  have  been  in  such  financial  condition  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  that  they  have  bought  very  little  and  until  their 
buying  power  is  restored  to  normal,  the  country  coiinot  be  restored  to 
its  prosperity. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  the  railroads  are  now  ordering 
cars,  locomotives,  rails,  and  equipment  of  all  kinds,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  surest  indications  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  getting  better 
every  day. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  in  the  business  world  that  railroad  purchases 
measure  prosperity. 

With  these  two — the  farmer  and  the  railroads — purchasing  in  a  normal 
way,  we  should  have  good  business  and  normal  prosperity  without  much 
greater  delay. 

I  am  not  in  favor,  as  a  rule,  of  aiding  one  class  of  people  or  one 
class  of  industry,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  I  approve  of  the  action 
of  Congress  in  its  efforts  to  aid  the  farmers  in  financing  and  holding 
their  crops  and  of  enabling  them  to  get  credit  through  Farm  Loan  Banks 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  many 
other  ways  and  means  which  Congress  has  provided  to  aid  the  farmers 
of  the  coimtry. 

I  also  approve  of  the  efforts  to  aid  the  railroads  by  loaning  them  the 
necessary  money  to  take  care  of  the  business  of  our  country  and  to  re- 
habilitate them  and  enable  them  to  restore  their  buying  power,  thereby 
enabling  the  country  to  more  readily  return  to  a  normay  degree  of 
prosperity. 

At  the  same  time  I  realize  that  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry  is  lower  freight  rates,  and  the  railroads  cannot  give 
us  lower  freight  rates  vmtil  they  are  able  to  make  the  purchases  they 
need  to  put  their  lines  in  good  condition,  nor  until  they  can  reduce  their 
high  costs  of  supplies  and  high  labor  costs,  which  are  now  compelling 
them  to  maintain  their  high  freight  rates  in  order  that  they  may  be  a))le 
to  operate  at  all. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  law  creating  what  is  known  as  the  United 
States  Railway  Labor  Board  and  this  Board  has  the  function  of  fixing 
wages  upon  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Everybody  admits  that  rail- 
way labor  is  still  high,  although  it  has  been  reduced  somewhat  and  the 
hours  of  labor  have  been  increased,  but  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  rail- 
way labor  is  still  the  highest  paid  labor  in  the  country  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  United  States  Government  has  set  up  this  Railway  Labor 
Board  as  a  Judicial  Tribunal  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  and  just  wage 
for  labor,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wages  they  are  allowing  to 
railway  labor  are  higher  than  other  labor  of  the  country,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  other  laborers  will  willingly  accept  much  less  than  the 
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United  States  Railway  Labor  Board  decides  is  a  proper  wage  for  the 
laboring  men  to  receive. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  wages  in  this  country  lies  largely  with  the 
Railway  Labor  Board  and,  until  railway  labor  is  made  commensurate 
with  what  other  laboring  men  are  getting,  or  are  being  offered  by 
employers,  the  country  may  expect  strikes  and  labor  disturbances. 

The  Railway  Labor  Hoard  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
control  the  railroads.  They  are  separate  and  distinct  organizations. 
One  of  them  undertakes  to  I'lx  the  rates  of  the  railroads  without  any 
authority  to  regulate  their  expenses.  The  other  says  how  much  the  roads 
must  pay  their  labor  without  any  authority  to  determine  where  the  money 
i.s  to  come  from  with  which  to  pay. 

The  railroads  are  thus  ground  between  the  upper  and  lower  millstone. 
Was  ever  anything  so  unscientific  and  unbusiness  like?  If  business 
men  undertook  to  conduct  their  business  in  such  a  manner  they  would 
not  only  invite  certain  failure  but  they  would  deserve  it,  and  would  get 
no  sympathy.  Nothing  but  a  rich  and  wasteful  government  would  endure 
such  a  thing.     These  two  government  functions  should  be  combined. 

Tariff 

If  our  home  market  is  largely  secured  to  the  manufacturers  by  a 
tariff,  it  is  a  tremendous  advantage,  and  the  question  then  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  tariff  laid  is  fair  to  all  the  people. 

Every  manufacturer  of  vision  and  foresight  must  realize  that  a  tariff 
is  justified  only  by  benefiting  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  long  run, 
and  if  such  a  tariff  is  put  upon  our  products  as  to  practically  exclude 
imports  of  cotton  goods  it  may  encourage  waste,  extravagance  and 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  our  home  manufacturers,  and  thereby  may 
practically  prohibit  us  from  being  able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  limiting  our  products,  and  may  even  keep  us  from  being  able 
to  export  at  all. 

Futhermore,  too  high  a  tariff  encourages  a  demand  for  excessive  wages 
on  the  part  of  employees,  which  may  necessitate  a  higher  cost  for  our 
product  than  is  fair  and  just  to  our  people  and,  thereby  prejudice  the 
people  of  the  country  against  industry. 

As  I  conceive  it  a  proper  tariff  is  one  which  will  enable  our  manu- 
facturers to  pay  reasonable  living  wages  and  maintain  the  standards  of 
living  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  our  manufactur- 
ers to  keep  up  their  plants  and  their  management  to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  so  that  our  industry  will  continue  at  all  times  to  progn'ess 
and  prosper  and  go  forward,  enabling  us  more  and  more  to  compete  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  to  increase  our  exports,  and  also  to  furnish 
our  own  people  with  cotton  goods  at  lower  and  lower  prices. 

With  this  kind  of  a  Tariff  I  do  not  see  how  any  American  citizen 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  own  country  can  oppose  it.     I  maintain 
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that  to  the  extent  that  a  tariff  enables  desirable  and  necessary  manu- 
facturing plants  to  live  in  our  country  that  could  not  live  and  prosper 
without  a  tariff,  a  tariff  is  justified;  but  to  the  extent  that  it  fosters  un- 
necessarily high  and  unfair  and  burdensome  costs  to  the  people,  through 
inefficiency  in  management  and  lack  of  progress,  it  cannot  be  justified. 

Therefore  in  asking  for  a  tariff  we  should  ask  only  for  much  duties 
as  will  preserve  and  encourage  our  industry,  efficiently  managed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

That  a  fair  and  reasonable  tariff  is  necessary  in  this  country,  and  will 
be  as  long  as  our  working  and  living  conditions  are  to  be  maintained  on 
the  scale  which  exists  today  no  man  familiar  with  our  conditions  can 
doubt. 

This  question  of  the  Tariff  is  one  of  the  vital  things  now  affecting 
our  industry  and  our  manufacturers  feel  that  there  can  be  no  lasting 
prosperity  for  them  unless  it  is  fairly  adjusted  and  suitably  laid,  in  view 
of  the  unsettled  conditions  existing  in  the  world  today. 

But  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  our  manufacturers  and  it 
is  that  they  can  overdo  the  tariff  which  has  been  shown  many  times 
before. 

In  the  reaction  after  the  McKinley  Bill  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill 
this  was  forcibly  demonstrated,  and  if  a  like  experience  should  happen 
to  us  again  it  might  be  most  unfortunate,  if  not  disastrous. 

We  have  had  during  the  year,  as  Chairman  of  our  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  of  Tariff  and 
this  Committee  has  been  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  sec  that  a  fair  tariff 
is   enacted  by   the   present  -Congress. 

The  Chairman  of  our  Legislative  Committee  has  also  been  imtiriiig  in 
his  efforts  to  see  that  no  discrimination  is  to  be  made  against  the  yarn 
spinners  of  the  south,  especially  fine  yearns. 

Shipping 

The  coimtry  is  to  be  congratulated  that  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
of  a  dearth  of  shipping  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  great  number  of  ships  that  we  had  built  during  the  war, 
at  such  enormous  expense,  will  be  kept  upon  the  seas  and  that  they  will 
carry  our  commerce  and  continue  to  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  generations  to  come  and  that  never  again  shall  we  fail  to  see 
the  American  Flag  floating  over  our  ships  in  every  port  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  great  congestion  of 
the  port  of  New  York  and  the  expense  of  passing  imports  and  exports 
through  it  One  of  the  crying  needs  of  this  country  is  a  development 
of  the  other  ports  of  the  country  besides  New  York,  and  especially  of 
the  ports  of  the  south,  which  have  been  so  long  neglected. 
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The  day  is  coming,  in  the  not  distant  future,  when  the  port  of  New 
York  will  be  so  overcrowded  that  shipping  delays  there  will  become 
a  menace  to  our  export  prosperity. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  to  realize  that  the  south  is  at  last 
coming  into  its  own,  and  it  is  coming  into  its  own  in  its  relations  with 
that  great  and  world-wide  necessity — cotton. 

Cotton  Manufacture 

The  south  has  a  source  of  wealth  in  the  raising  and  manufactxire  of 
cotton  that  will  be  perpetual.  The  supplies  of  nature  may  give  out  in 
other  portions  of  the  world,  the  coal  and  iron  and  zinc  and  ores  may  in 
the  ages  to  come  be  depleted  and  finally  exhausted  in  certain  sections 
but  the  sources  of  supply  of  cotton  will  be  perpetual  in  the  southern 
states,  and  I  believe  that  the  future  location  of  the  greatest  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  irt  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  southern  states 
for,  while  cotton  will  continue  to  be  manufactured  largely  and  success- 
fully in  other  places,  there  is  no  place  where  it  can  be  manufactured  to 
such  advantage  as  in  that  great  section  in  which  it  grows  so  abundantly. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  that  the  labor  of  the  south  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  is  very  efficient  and,  by  reason  of  the  merchanical 
means  which  have  been  devised,  any  inequalities  in  climate  have  been 
overcome  and  we  now  know  that  we  can  produce  the  very  finest  cotton 
fabrics  and,  as  the  years  go  by,  and  as  capital  is  more  and  more  in- 
vested in  this  industry,  it  will  naturally  come  to  the  south. 

In  the  year  1880  the  south  had  about  500,000  spindles,  by  1898  this 
had  increased  to  almost  4,500,000  spindles  and  from  that  time  down  to 
now  the  south  has  increased  its  spindles  to  more  than  16,000,000  or  an 
increase  in  the  past  24  years  of  more  than  300  per  cent;  while  there  are 
today  in  the  New  England  States  only  about  18,000,000  spindles  and  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  small  compared  to  the  increase  in  the  south 
during  that  time. 

Our  New  England  friends  are  already  saying  that  the  future  loca- 
tion of  the  cotton  industry  will  be  iii  the  south. 

Look,  my  friends,  and  see  what  a  wonderful  vista  this  unfolds  to  you. 
There  are  practically  one  half  million  square  miles  of  territory  in  the 
south,  where  cotton  can  be  grown — a  vast  empire  in  itself — and  in  the 
years  to  come  tens  up  tens  of  millions  of  people  will  inhabit  this  section 
of  our  country,  the  climate  of  which  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
with  the  vast  riches  of  nature,  in  the  way  of  coal  and  iron  and  ore  and 
metal  and  water  powers  and  all  the  other  things  necessary  for  the 
happinesss  and  progress  of  mankind,  no  man  can  even  dream  of  the 
riches  and  prosperity  which  will  be  in  the  Southland,  and,  while  it  has 
come  up  through  all  of  these  years  in  travail  and  poverty  and  some- 
times in  sorrow,  the  day  will  dawn  yet  when  it  shall  be  the  brighest  spot 
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Upon  the  American  Continent  and  its  peole  will  be  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  good  sense  of  our  Congress  has  at  last  shown 
them  that  while  America  is  a  refuge  for  all  mankind  it  should  not  he 
a  dumping  place  for  all  the  dissatisfied  revolutionary  elements  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  that  the  Congress  has  had  at  last  the 
good  sense  to  pass  an  Immigration  I^w  to  shut  out  the  undesirable 
elements  of  the  old  worlds  and  to  allow  our  people  to  inhabit  and  enjoy 
this  land  which  their  forefathers  discovered  and  civilized  and  made  the 
freest  and  best  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  live. 

When  we  think  of  what  is  going  on  in  Europe  today  and  the  menacing 
attitude  of  great  nations  there,  whose  people  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
order  or  law  or  of  the  value  of  property,  we  must  begin  to  realize  the 
great  problems  which  w^e  have  within  our  borders,  to  assimilate  the  vast 
horde  of  people  who  have  been  allowed  to  be  dimiped  here  upon  us, 
many  of  whom  hardly  know  what  America  really  stands  for,  and  whom 
we  must  assimilate  and  educate  to  be  good  American  citizens.  No  doubt 
this  can  be  done,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  task  which  we  have  allowed 
to  be  put  upon  us ;  and  I  thank  God  that  in  the  southern  states  these 
undesirables  have  not  yet  invaded  our  land  and  upset  our  ideas  of  life 
and  happiness  and  morality,  and  that  our  people  there  are  still  imbued 
with  the  same  feelings  and  aspirations  as  our  forefathers,  and  that  wx 
are,  as  I  see  it,  today  the  safest  and  the  sanest  part  of  America. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  let  us, 
hereafter,  hold  America  for  Americans.  We  have  already  done  our 
part  in  permitting  so  many  immigrants  to  come  to  our  shores,  and  we 
must  remember  that  our  coimtry  cannot  find  a  place  for  the  dissatisfied 
descendants  of  the  1,500,000,000  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  very  fortimate  that  we  have  stopped  this  great  menace  before  it 
was  too  late  and  our  country  was  ruined. 

Let  not  the  south  encourage  the  kind  of  immigration  which  has  now 
almost  overwhelmed  the  eastern  states,  because  of  any  idea  that  we  can 
thereby  get  cheaper  labor,  and  thus  sell  our  birth-right  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

Necessity  of  Diversifying  and  Finishing  Products 

The  Textile  Industry  in  the  south  can  never  obtain  prosperity  nor 
independence  until  the  majority  of  its  textile  mills,  acting  either  in- 
dividually or  co-operatively,  shall  diversify  and  finish  their  products,  in 
order  that  they  may  go  direct  to  the  consumer  with  them. 

The  ver>'  large  bulk  of  the  goods  made  in  the  south  at  the  present 
time  is  but  raw  materials  compared  to  those  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
plants  which  advance  them  in  manufaacture  and  finish  and  distribute 
them  to  the  trade. 
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The  southern  units  of  the  Textile  Industry,  therefore,  not  only  feel 
directly  their  own  periods  of  depression,  but  also  those  of  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

No  amount  of  individual  or  special  effort  to  rise  above  a  period  of 
stagnation  will  avail,  because  the  outlet  for  southern  goods  is  blocked  by 
the  closing  of  the  channels  of  trade  through  the  northen  manufacturers, 
finishers,  and  distributors.  It  should  require  no  argument  to  emphasize 
to  southern  mill  men  their  real  road  to  success  lies  along  such  Imes  of 
production  and  distribution  as  will  bring  them  directly  into  contact  with 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

What  we  need  in  the  south  is  more  finished  fabrics  ready  for  the 
trade;  more  bleacheries,  more  dyeing  establishments,  and  more  con- 
verters; more  printing  plants  and  mercerizing  plants;  more  knit  goods 
plants,  hosiery  mills,  and  the  like. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  add  spindles  and  plain  looms  to  our  already 
gorged  market  of  plain  fabrics?  Why  not  individually  or  co-operatively 
install  and  operate  such  plants  as  will  complete  and  finish  the  goods  that 
we  already  make,  and  why  not  make  our  future  additions  with  1k>x 
luoms  for  colored  and  finished  fabrics,  and  with  knitting  machines  for 
all  kinds  of  knit  goods  and  hosiery? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  same  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  finishing  and  preparing  our  goods  for  the  market,  in  diversify- 
ing our  goods  and  distributing  them,  will  yield  far  greater  returns  than 
arc  possible  with  the  heavy  expenditures  that  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vast  quantities  of  plain  yarns  and  fabrics  that  are  now  being 
continually  added  to  the  southern  output?  Merely  as  a  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment, letting  alone  the  question  of  economy,  the  question  of  southern 
welfare  should  appeal  to  every  one  to  at  least  investigate  the  opportunities 
open  to  us  along  these  lines. 

With  the  Federal  Banking  System  and  the  awakened  interest  of  banks 
all  over  the  United  States  in  southern  industries  and  with  their  newly 
found  confidence  in  southern  enterprise,  working  capital  for  such  new 
enterprises  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  obtain. 

All  of  these  articles  could  be  sold  for  a  price,  which  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case  with  the  great  quantities  of  plain  yarns  and  fabrics 
that  the  south  now  produces,  the  purchase  of  which  depends  so  much 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  northern  and  eastern  manufacturers  who  now 
consume  them  as  raw  materials.  The  bulk  of  the  business  now  in  the 
south  is  too  close  to  the  raw  material. 

Method  of  Marketing  Our  Product 
(^ur  usual  selling  methods  must  also  be  revised,  either  by  selling  direct 
or  by  closer  co-operation  with  our  selling  agents,   by  which   southern 
and   western  branches   will   be   maintained,   with   southern  and   western 
points  of  distribution. 
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I 

It  is  an  economic  crime  for  the  south  to  continue  to  produce  goods 
and  send  them  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  miles  elsewhere  to  be 
advanced  in  manufacture,  to  be  completed  and  distributed,  and  then 
returned  to  us  with  all  the  increased  cost,  due  to  double  transportation 
charges,  double  or  even  triple  overhead  expense,  double  selling  expense 
and  double  distribution  costs,  or  more,  of  practically  all  kinds,  not  to 
speak  of  the  volimtary  relinquishments  on  our  part  of  the  rich  markets 
of  the  grreat  west  and  middle  west. 

Co-opER.\TioN  With  Other  Associations 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  tried  in  every  way  during  the 
past  year  to  co-operate  with  other  Associations  interested  in  cotton  and 
the  cotton  industry,  and  also  in  the  distribution  of  cotton  products.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Association  to  the  value  of  co-operating 
with  the  Southern  Dry  Goods  Association,  an  Association  which  is  com- 
posed of  southern  people  and  whose  headquarters  and  operations  are 
largely  in  the  south,  and  which  can  be  of  immense  value  to  our  cotton 
manufacturers  in  distributing  our  products.  We  should  get  closer  to 
this  great  Association,  which  docs  such  a  tremendous  business  in  dis- 
tributing cotton  goods  and  get  the  benefit  of  their  aid  and  service  in  the 
distribution  of  our  own  manufactured  goods  not  only  as  a  matter  of  profit 
to  them,  but  as  a  matter  of  pride  in  building  up  the  great  industry 
of  our  section,  which  I  am  confident  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  if 
we  will  make  the  proper  effort  to  show  them  that  such  co-operation  will 
be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  members  of  both  Associations. 

National  Council 

The  National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  as  now 
constituted  consists  of  seven  representatives  each,  from  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers,  organized  to  co-operately  handle  such  matters  of 
national  importance  to  the  industry  as  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the 
two  Associations  deem  desirable.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  inclusion 
of,  or  co-operation  with,  other  associations  or  organizations  connected 
with  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry;  nor  for  handling  independently  such 
matter  of  national  importance  as  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  two 
Associations  deem  desirable.  The  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the 
National  Council  has  already  been  of  benefit  to  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing industry,  but  certain  limitations  have  become  apparent  which  it 
seems  desirable  to  correct.  I  have,  therefore,  proposed  an  Amendment 
to  the  Section  in  our  By-Laws  establishing  the  National  Council  and 
which  I  believe  will  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  Council  and  which  will 
not  only  create  through  it  points  of  contact  with  all  sections  of  the 
textile  industry  of  the  United  States  with  co-operative  action  therewith, 
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but  which  will  provide  for  independent  action  on  such  matters  of 
national  importance  as  sectional  and  local  welfare  may  render  desirable. 

I  trust  it  is  not  out  of  place  at  this  time  to  suggest  to  you  that  in 
the  process  of  reconstruction  and  liquidation  from  war  conditions  to 
normal  peace  conditions  we  must  be  patient. 

It  is  our  proud  boast  that  our  Government  is  a  representative 
democracy.  It  is,  and  will  always  be,  just  what  you  make  it  There- 
fore, permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  value  and  even 
necessity  of  you  cotton  manufacturers  who  have  become  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  great  upbuilding  of  your  section,  taking  an  active 
part  in  politics;  not,  necessarily,  to  hold  office,  but  to  help  guide  politics 
and  politicians  along  the  right  lines  and  in  the  right  channels.  No  man 
can  be  a  really  good  citizen  who  does  not  take  a  reasonably  active  part 
in  politics.  The  day  is  here  when  we  are  more  and  more  influenced  by 
political  conditions,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in  all  the  world,  and 
as  the  world  progresses  and  the  functions  of  life  and  business  become 
more  and  more  complicated,  as  they  surely  will,  politics  will  enter  more 
and  more  into  the  lives  of  the  people  and  you  should  not  be  a  drone  in 
the  hive  of  the  world  but  should  have  the  manhood  and  the  courage  to 
go  out  and  do  your  full  part  in  helping  to  shape  the  destinies  of  your 
country. 

Committees 

The  Cotton  Textile  Industry  of  the  country  is  indebted  to  our 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  D.  Adams,  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  country, 
through  the  press,  to  the  actual  conditions  that  exist  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, as  shown  by  investigations  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  of  New  York,  of  which  this  Association  is  a  member. 

The  cotton  mills  in  both  the  north  and  south  which  own  and  maintain 
villages,  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  the  Chairman  of 
our  Legislative  Committee,  for  his  representations  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  which  have  finally  established  for  this  service 
a  value  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  in  increased  wages  for  our  opera- 
tives. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  great  increase  in  wages  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  labor  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  over  pre-war  wages,  and  the  relatively  high  standard  of  wages 
that  is   still   maintained   in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have  labored  with  me 
during  the  past  year  for  the  good  of  our  .Association,  and  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  of  their  unscltish  and  unremitting  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  and  especially  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  various  Committees  which  have  co-operated  with  me  so 
loyally  during  the  past  year.  May  I  further  express  my  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Adams,  our  al)le  and  most  efficient  Secretary,  for  his  loyal  co-opera- 
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t:ion  and  service  during  the  past  year,  without  which  the  large  services 
rendered  the  industry  by  our  Association  could  hardly  have  been  so 
successfully  achieved.  Gentlemen,  one  and  all,  I  thank  you.  (Prolonged 
Applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
viention,  we  have  present  with  us  today  a  man  who  I  think 
knows  as  much  about  the  industries  of  this  country  as  any  man 
in  it.  He  has  also  the  great  faculty  of  presenting  to  an  audi- 
ence what  he  knows  in  eloquent  terms.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  now  Honorable  James  A.  Emery,  of 
Washington,  who  will  address  you  upon  the  subject,  **Govern- 
ment  and  Industr}^*'     (Applause.) 

GOVERNMENT  AND  INDUSTRY 
By  Honorable  James  A.  Emery,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association : 

Your  chairman  has  presented  me  to  you  in  a  manner  that  suggests 
the  very  great  danger  of  a  performance  not  living  up  to  a  proclamation. 
However  little  I  deserve  his  kindly  references,  it  nevertheless  provides 
a  much  better  means  of  proceeding  on  my  journey  than  I  remember  find- 
ing at  the  hands  of  a  somewhat  embarrassed  toastmaster  who  intro- 
duced me  in  New  York  on  a  certain  occasion  to  an  audience,  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  bore  you  with  a  speech.  We  have  others  here 
for  that  purpose," — and  presented  me!     (Laughter.) 

As  I  listened  to  the  very  interesting  address  of  your  President,  I 
thought  indeed  that  your  industry,  with  a  background  of  its  remarkable 
staple,  is  at  once  among  the  most  ancient  as  it  is  among  the  most  modern 
of  industries,  with  history  reaching  back  a  centruy  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  its  modern  progress  lifting  it  in  a  short  period  of  a  little 
more  than  a  single  century  into  the  foremost  of  modern  industries.  And 
he  has  said  that  no  man  lived  or  died  who  was  not  the  beneficiary  of 
your  activity. 

But  that  was  not  always  so.  A  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  cotton  was  not  the  staple  of  European  or  American  clothing. 
Indeed,  in  1785,  the  port  of  Liverpool  seized  eight  bales  of  American 
cotton  on  the  ground  that  that  amount  could  not  have  been  produced  in 
the  United  Colonies!     (Laughter.) 

But  gentlemen,  I  must  not  depart  too  far  from  the  theme  of  my  address 
to  you — ''Government  and  Industry." 

The  business  of  government  becomes  in  greater  degree  the  government 
of  business.     The  course  of  natural  events  through  which  an  independent 
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agricultural  people  have  been  transformed  within  a  little  more  than  a 
half  century  into  an  interdependent  industrial  people  made  inevitable  the 
application  of  national  authority  to  a  continental  development  of  trans- 
formation and  communication  as  the  accompanying  agencies  of  a  mirac- 
ulous multiplication  of  intensive  power  of  mechanical  production  and 
distribution.  Under  the  influence  of  forces  too  numerous  to  enumerate, 
easily  identified  and  plainly  in  operation,  regulatory  proposals  have  rep- 
resented not  merely  the  necessary  exercise  of  public  authority  to  protect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  and  his  property  amid  rapid 
changes  in  individual  and  social  circumstances,  but  the  inevitable  desire 
to  theorize,  experiment  and  restrict  in  accord  with  the  philosophies,  the 
suspicions,  the  faiths  and,  indeed,  selfish  purposes  of  groups  who 
would  make  the  law  the  remedy  for  temporary  ills  or  the  permanent 
means  of  imposing  their  social  policies,  economic  theories  or  specific 
interests  upon  their  fellows. 

All  regulation  implies  restriction  in  individual  or  collective  conduct  or 
the  uses  of  property.  The  mere  volume  of  enactments,  apart  from  their 
method  or  purpose,  becomes  itself  a  serious  issue.  The  larger  munici- 
palities, the  States,  the  Nation,  annually  propose  and  enact  thousands 
of  new  ordinances  and  statutes,  "at  kast  sixty  per  cent  of  which,"  says 
an  eminent  authority,  "relate  directly  to  some  form  of  business  activity.'* 
Business,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  phrase  that  describes  the  citizen  at 
work  earning  his  living  and  using  his  property  in  all  the  multifarious 
activities  of  production  and  trade.  The  United  States,  leading  in  all 
else,  holds  an  easy  first  place  in  the  manufacture  of  statutory  law. 

Dr.  Dicey,  the  eminent  Oxford  student  of  comparative  legislation, 
estimated  before  the  war  that  Congress  and  the  States  of  the  Union 
annually  enacted  more  legislation  than  was  proposed  in  the  local  or 
national  Parliaments  of  Great  Britian,  France,  German}-,  Italy  and 
Austro-Hungary.  A  single  Congress  usually  receives  some  '20,000  bills. 
Many  of  the  States  consider  not  less  than  1,000.  During  the  year 
1921,  forty-two  legislatures  were  in  session.  Judging  from  past  years, 
Congress  and  the  States  annually  enact  an  average  of  14,000  statutes. 
The  State  and  National  legislation  of  a  single  year  recently  required 
over  40,000  pages  of  official  print.  A  leading  authority  on  American 
police  administration  recently  estimated  that  the  average  policeman,  to 
enforce  the  city  ordinances.  State  laws  and  Congressional  enactments, 
committed  in  whole  or  part  to  his  charge,  must  have  at  least  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  16,000  statutes.  One  inevitable  result  is  an  increasing 
multiplication  of  litigation  until  the  publications  of  the  decisions  of  the 
State  and  Federal  courts  of  last  resort,  exclusive  of  all  reference  to  the 
innumerable  additional  actions  in  courts  of  first  instance  and  those  of 
intermediate  appeal,  required  annually  for  publication  from  630  to  650 
volumes. 
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Xo  subject,  social,  religious,  political,  economic,  is  excluded  from  tho 
encyclopedia  of  regulation,  while  gradually  the  characteristic  distinction -» 
between  the  field  of  Federal  and  State  control  have  been  obliterated 
under  the  steady  expansion  of  national  authority.  The  alleged  evils  of  a 
continental  transportation  and  commerce,  inspiring  the  first  Congre>- 
sional  assertion  of  authority  for  business,  national  in  its  scope,  have  led 
not  only  to  a  logical  expansion  of  the  Federal  power  but  the  rapid  in- 
crease and  generous  utilization  of  national  revenues  have  tempted 
many  of  the  States  to  shirk  and  exchange  the  responsibilities  of  local 
self-government  in  return  for  Federal  appropriations,  or  to  encourage  an 
expansion  of  the  national  authority  to  provide  remedies  for  local  and 
sectional  difficulties.  We  have,  moreover,  witnessed  in  the  past  decade 
the  rise  and  steady  growth  of  a  considerable  social  and  economic  school 
which,  impatient  with  the  slow  and  varied  movement  of  local  life,  in  re- 
sponse to  its  insistent  demands  for  more  rapid  social  progress  and  un- 
willing to  await  the  individual  and  collective  movements  of  religii'n  and 
private  philanthropy,  have  sought  to  make  the  national  Government, 
with  all  the  vast  force  of  its  great  authority,  an  ever-expanding  in- 
strumentality of  social  reform,  imposing  through  a  single  measure 
national  standards  of  conduct  upon  highly  diversified  and  traditionally 
different  forms  of  local  life  in  a  nation  differing  as  greatly  as  does  ours 
in  climate,  typography,  community  circumstance  and  viewpoint.  Today 
we  find  the  Federal  Government,  through  ever-increasing  bureaus  and 
commissions  or  new  expansions  of  departmental  authority,  exereisinjr. 
in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  man: 

"Jurisdiction  over  all  the  waters  of  the  country,  navigable  or  other- 
wise, determines  the  manner  of  their  diversion  and  the  development  of 
their   hydroelectric   energies,    largely  controls   all   commerce   within   a> 
among  States,  regulates  business  and  manufacturing  concerns,  determines 
the  age  of  the  workman  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  industries, 
regulates  their  sanitation,  has  charge  of  the  public  health,  directs  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  conditions  of   labor,  undertakes  to 
promote  and  if  possible  to  create  markets  for  farm  products,  limits  or 
prohibits  issues  of   securities  by  viany   private  corporations  by   special 
enactment,  has  constructed  and  wjl  eventually  operate  a  vast  merchant 
marine,  has  become  the  most  extensive  landlord  in  the  world,  prescribmg 
its  own   laws   for  its   tenantry,  a^d  wlv5lly   independent  of   the   States 
wherein   its   domains   are   located,  .enforces   public   virtue   by   resolvmg 
prostitution  into  a  subject  of  commerce,  directs   and   finances  the  con- 
struction of  highways  with  no  concern  as  to  their  utility  for  post  roads, 
assumes  to  guard  and  enforce  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people,  pre- 
scribes regulations  for  and  imposes  licenses  upon  the  medical  profession, 
investigates  and  prescribes  terms  of  adjustment  of   local  industrial  con- 
troversies, has  assumed  control  over   the   functions   of    maternity,   con- 
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stantly  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of  the  State  police  power,  and  has 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts  over  the  entire  domain  of  human 
controversy." 

To  this  comprehensive  description  may  be  added  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  being  asked  to  take  control  of  public  education.  It 
fixes  not  only  the  rates  and  return  of  interstate  transportation,  but  the 
hours,  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  employes  and  the  character 
of  their  employment  relations  with  private  management.  Its  agencies 
assert  the  right  to  prescribe  in  detail  the  forms  of  competition,  to  in- 
vestigate the  most  intimate  circumstances  of  industrial  production  and 
business  accounting,  the  form  which  organizations  of  the  trade  may  as- 
sume, the  character  of  the  information  they  may  acquire,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  it  may  be  made  available  to  the  trade,  while  it  is 
sought  in  increasing  detail  to  administer  the  productive  and  distributive 
process  of  an  increasing  number  of  ma/or  industries. 

This  is  a  vast  and  comprehensive  p^ogr^m.  It  is  not  enumerated  ii) 
criticism  but  to  portray  the  ever-enlarging  field  of  Congressional  control 
and  therefore  essentially  intimate  contact  between  every  form  of  private 
business  and  the  public  authority  of  the  Republic. 

Consequent  upon  this  expansion  and  multiplied  application  of  Federal 
power  is  an  ever-increasing  cost  of  operation.  The  war,  by  its  very 
circumstances,  increased  enormously  our  public  debt  and  inevitably  the 
size  of  and  charge  for  political  administration.  The  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment, granting  to  the  limit  of  sovereign  authority  the  taxing  power  over 
income,  removed  substantially  all  limitation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
central  government  may  levey  upon  the  income  from  the  property  or 
exertions  of  the  individual  citizen. 

The  character  of  the  tax  burden  resting  upon  productive  industry  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  pre-war  conditions.  Since 
the  larger  part  of  the  business  operations  of  the  country  are  carried 
forwarded  in  corporate  form,  we  may  draw  the  illustrative  parallel  in 
terms  of  corporate  excise.  In  1915,  Federal  taxes  required  about  1  per 
cent  of  net  corporation  returns.  By  1917,  they  demanded  20  per. cent  of 
all  the  corporate  net  income,  and  by  1918,  33  per  cent.  Exclusive  of 
State  and  local  taxes,  now  exceeding  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
the  excise  thus  paid  out  of  net  corporate  earnings  to  the  central  govern- 
ment during  any  three  years  period  from  1917  to  1920,  inclusive,  will 
equal  twice  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  the  corporations  of  the 
United  States  in  any  year  preceding  the  European  War.  For  1918  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  paid  68  \)cr  cent  of  the 
corporate  income  tax.  This  absorbed  ,45  per  cent  of  the  average  net 
income  of  manufacturing  coporations.  Your  textile  industries,  other 
than  clothing,  paid  52  per  cent  of  their  net  corporate  income  in  1918, 
32  per  cent  in  1919,   for   Federal   taxes,  while  corporations  exclusively 
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engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  paid  53  per  cent  of  their 
net  income  in  Federal  taxes  in  1918,  and  30  per  cent  in  1919. 

In  terms  of  the  value  of  the  products,  85  per  cent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States  is  now  carried  on  in  corporate  form. 
The  stockholders  of  such  corporations,  according  to  wide  inquiry,  are 
steadily  increasing  in  number.  There  is  thus  an  enlarging  diffusion  and 
popularization  of  the  ownership  of  reproductive  industry,  as  well  as 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  individual  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  tax  burdens  of  your  industry  do  not,  however,  end  with 
the  corporation.  A  tax  upon  a  corporation  is  a  tax  upon  its  stock- 
holders. They,  in  return,  while  exempt  from  the  normal  tax  upon  the 
dividend  return  of  their  investment,  may  pay  again  upon  it  in  super- 
taxes, as  well  as  upon  the  wage  or  salary  income  which  they  may  re- 
ceive from  industrial  employment. 

The  cost  of  our  participation  in  the  war  must  be  met.  The  manu- 
facturer makes  no  complaint  against  his  proportionate  contribution,  but 
a  realization  of  the  mounting  cost  of  government  should  at  once  warn 
those  in  authority  and  enlist  every  thoughful  citizen  against  public  ex- 
travagance and  assure  the  most  cordial  and  practical  support  toward  the 
budgetary  method  of  enforcing  public  economy. 

It  is  as  unwise  is  it  is  unfair  to  enact  an  undue  proportion  of  personal 
and  corporate  income  for  public  expenditure.  A  wise  public  policy  as 
well  as  sound  private  management  should  assure  a  reasonable  accumula- 
tion of  business  surplus,  for  to  an  increasing  degree  experience  demon- 
strates that  business  savings  have  become  a  chief  source  for  necessary 
supplies^.of  new  capital  to  other  enterprises  as  well  as  the  means  of  multi- 
plying the  productive  and  job  producing  powers  of  the  business  that 
saves. 

"The  duty  of  corporate  savings  lias  become  nine-tenths  of  virtue  in 
modern  business,"  says  Mr.  Keynes,  while  abstinence  from  dividend  dis- 
tribution has  become  a  great  part  of  the  wisdom  of  management.  There 
is  too  little  official  and  private  appreciation  of  the  increasing  degree  to 
which  the  earnings  of  business  are  put  back  into  reproductive  industry. 
The  generality  of  the  practics  has  provided  the  means  through  which 
industry  has  weathered  the  adversities  of  depression  and  accomplished  in 
the  past  few  months  drastic  liquidation  of  readjustment.  This  wide- 
spread custom  likewise  provides  from  official  sources  the  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  American  industry  represents,  generally  speaking,  assets 
far  in  excess  of  its  stock  issues.  The  *'watered"  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  investigations  of  the  Senate  in  pursuit 
of  revenue  disclosed  that  of  4,500  manufacturing  corporations  with  stock 
issues  of  $100,000  or  more  the  "capital  invested"  as  defined  in  the  Revenue 
Act,  was  in  excess  of  182  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock. 

Industry  has  not  received  the  remedial  relief  it  had  every  reason  to 
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anticipate  through  the  revision  of  the  Revenue  Acts.  It  does  not  com- 
plain of  the  inevitable  weight  of  the  war  debt,  but  neither  the  form  nor 
the  substance  of  the  new  law  reflects  the  teachings  of  experience  nor  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  business  methods.  The  repeal  of  the  in- 
definable and  indefensible  Excess  Profits  tax  is  accompained  by  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  the  levy  upon  corporate  income  under  circumstances 
which  tend  to  greatly  increase  the  burden  upon  the  smaller  and  more 
active  investments  of  manufacturing  capital.  The  industries  subjected 
to  excise  levy  are  still  arbitrarily  selected.  There  is  neither  uniformity 
nor  equity  in  the  manner  of  choice.  No  attempt  is  made  to  correct  the 
present  imsound  method  of  assessment  which  under  every  American 
tradition  and  practice  should  definitely  precede  collection.  It  is  now 
made  by  the  taxpayer  subject  to  revision  by  an  administrative  officer 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  amount  rather  than  the  equity  of  the  assessment 
and  subject  to  correction  at  such  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  tax- 
payers that  he  must,  not  infrequently,  submit  to  an  unjust  exaction  be- 
cause of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  his  remedies.  Administra- 
tion is  90  per  cent  of  taxation.  Industry  is  more  concerned  that  it  be 
definitely  assessed  and  its  payment  expeditiously  adjusted  than  even  with 
the  amount  of  its  burden,  heavy  though  that  may  be.  Our  immediate 
need  is  a  decentralized  administration,  permitting  within  reasonable 
limits  practical  appeal  and  adjustment,  that  the  overhead  of  exercise  may 
be  definitely  determined  and  not  indefinitely  estimated  to  lag  as  an  un- 
certain charge  and  an  embarrassment  to  indispensable  credit. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  manufacture  is  a  localized  process.  This  dis- 
tribution of  the  commodity  makes  interstate  and  international  trade.  The 
first  is  production,  subject  in  its  regulative  circumstances  to  the  control 
of  the  States.  The  second,  commerce  resting  upon  intercourse  between 
the  States,  the  rule  for  which  is  written  exclusively  by  the  Congress. 
That  distinction  is  recognized  by  common  sense,  not  less  than  national 
law,  for  intelligence  and  experience  alike  suggest  that  the  distant  legis- 
lator is  not  competent  to  write  a  local  rule  for  neighborhood  conditions 
with  which  neither  residence  nor  experience  has  made  him  familiar. 
Seizing  upon  the  employment  of  children  in  industry,  a  subject  which, 
from  its  nature,  is  easily  misapprehended  and  misrepresented  and  makes 
the  widest  appeal  to  popular  sympathy,  a  school  of  determined  magnifiers 
of  national  authority  have  shrewdly  employed  this  subject  matter  in  an 
endeavor  to  establish  a  principle  of  Federal  control  which,  had  it  been 
capable  of  vindication,  would  revolutionize  our  form  of  government,  re- 
duce the  States  to  provinces,  and  obliterate  the  last  vestiges  of  that  dual 
control  which,  realizing  the  necessity  of  national  authority,  undertakes 
to  preserve  the  practical  and  equally  fundamental  principle  of  local  self- 
government.  Repulsed  in  the  first  endeavor  to  deny  the  instrumentalities 
of  interstate  commerce  to  industrial  producers  who  did  not  accept  Con- 
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gressional  standards  in  a  field  of  activity  from  which  Congress  was  ex- 
pressly excluded,  the  proponents  of  the  idea  undertook,  under  the  guise 
of  a  tax,  to  establish  and  enforce  the  same  standards,  and,  employing 
the  tax  as  a  penalty,  "to  coerce,"  in  the  language  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "the  people  of  a  state  to  act 
as  Congress  wishes  them  to  act  in  respect  of  a  matter  completely  the 
business  of  the  State  Government  under  the  Federal  Constitution." 

The  Child  Labor  Tax  Case  is  a  landmark  in  constitutional  law,  not 
because,  as  those  who  seek  to  deceive  may  say,  it  permits  the  industrial 
exploitation  of  children,  for  that  it  does  not  It  clearly  places  upon 
each  State  responsibility  of  local  legislation  to  meet  that  vital  issue. 
Forty-five  states  have  met  that  responsibility  in  terms  of  secured  assur- 
ance for  educational  opportunity,  while  forty -two  are  requiring  age  and 
hourly  standards  as  rigid  as  those  sought  to  be  imposed  through  Con- 
gressional action  Local  authority  can  and  must  meet  local  questions, 
and  the  manufacturer  possesses  no  higher  obligation  than  to  see  to  it 
that  he  meets  the  full  moral  responsibility  of  his  position  when  such 
issues  affect  emplojrment  relations.  But  the  requirement  that  each  State 
shall  exercise  its  powers  in  the  light  of  its  own  circumstance  finds 
authoritative  commentary  in  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  from  which  the  Senate,  the  source  of  this  invalidated  proposal, 
exempted  the  children  in  its  own  employ  because  of  the  obvious  circum- 
stances of  its  own  necessity. 

But  it  is  the  principle  at  issue  and  not  the  subject  matter  which  makes 
this  legislation  of  unusual  significance.  It  not  only  enforced  the  final 
distinction  between  the  control  production  remitted  to  the  States  and  the 
control  of  commerce  lodged  in  the  Congress,  but  it  made  it  forever 
impossible,  by  the  use  of  the  magic  word  "tax,"  to  break  down  all  con- 
situtional  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  and  mask  a  destruc- 
tive invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  Grant  the  validity  of 
this  prosposal  to  tax  the  income  derived  from  a  commodity  into  which 
the  labor  of  a  single  person  of  the  forbidden  age  entered  in  whole  or 
part,  and,  hereafter,  Congress  might  take  to  itself  jurisdiction  over  any 
subject  matter,  no  matter  how  specifically  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
denied  to  Congress,  by  enacting  a  regulation  of  the  subject  matter,  and 
then,  instead  of  providing  a  fine  and  imprisoment  which  it  would  not 
enforce,  subject  it  to  a  tax,  and,  through  such  misdirected  assertion  of 
the  taxing  power,  possess  itself  of  any  field  of  activity,  however  ex- 
plicitly it  was  denied  the  authority  to  regulate.  For,  that  principle  ac- 
cepted, the  substance  of  constitutional  limitation  would  yield  all  its  in- 
hibitions to  the  mere  form  of  a  Congressional  enactment.  The  police 
powers  of  the  States  and  all  local  self-government  would  yield  to  any 
form  of  control  which  Congress  chose  to  exercise,  provided  it  esserted 
its  authority  in  the  form  of  a  tax. 
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A*  i}*^  pfmt^  Ui  tax  may  ^rt^camt  the  pcnaer  to  dcstim'.  ^tnd  a.*^  -t  ^ 
<«»ily  trutt^fmnwii  inU)  the  poucr  t^i  handicap  and  discourage.  *-■  tir 
nu^it  Uf  rrtfulaii-  tfw  a^tivitie*  of  industry  may.  if  unwisely  or  inip^  «^- 
'l<*fitly  rx^T*  iv^d,  fM-rauM:  the  means  of  discouraging  and  hampering  the 
vi'ty  |K/wi*r*  of  itrtHUu.iUm  which  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  a  WT?e 
Kovirnmrnt  t/>  r^/nM-rvc,  promote  and  stimulate.  The  most  prospepio* 
p«'op|«'  urt*  tuti  \\ytnc  who  ik>sscss  the  most  extensive  resources,  the  n>c*re 
iiiHtirrouti  (K>[njlation,  the  largest  territories,  the  greatest  sums  of  money 
UiUkiA  JM  rich  In^yond  ourselves  in  natural  resources,  together  with  India 
MIKJ  Clilim  »hr  {•xcecds  us  in  population  and  area,  while  only  Germany 
« »iii  rquttl  lirr  poHnession  of  currency.  Prosperous  progress  is  assured 
In  I  hat  i>roplc  whose  most  intellingent  and  courageous  spirits  are  cner- 
M'Mically  mikI  cfticicntly  engaged  in  the  continuous  development  of  their 
iriourcrji.  They  nrc  enlarging  the  national  wealth  under  conditions  likely 
lo  -.tiurr  the  fuircat  distribution  and  the  security  of  each  in  the  fruits 
o(  Iuh  own  endeavor. 

T<»  secure  these  ends  the  stimulus  of  effort  must  be  present.  Stability 
o(  (onditiitns  ami  reasonable  assurance  for  the  future  are  indispensable 
l,uioi>  of  prt^gress.  Accumulation,  investment  and  orderly  development 
o|H'»aio  where  intelligent  enterprise  perceives  its  way.  Accurate  in- 
tonunnt^n  is  the  raw  material  of  business  guidance  and  expansion.  Back 
\\\  hnnmn  inNtrnnK^nts  of  ginemment  is  the  unchangeable  constitution  of 
nunliv  H  hunmn  regulation  ignores  these,  the  inexorable  penalty  is  con- 
tu^M*»«\  *«h1  failure.  Today  business  is  surrounded  by  interropatioci 
nuiWv  The  pathwj^y  of  legitimate  enterprise  becomes  increasingly  uth 
\0U,MU  mn^rr  the  ambiguities  of  business  law.  I  ha^re  no  sirmpathy  with 
tiv  i^ixiiK"v>i  h>'|HX^nte  who  pretends  an  uncertainty  frimard  iyrni<  of 
buvwH^xx  i^^vfgittvMi  he  cannot  hi^oestl>-  feel  But  the  bosiocss  leader  wbose 
»H>v»tH'\x  \Hinxvvt^<  4ml  methoils  are  s^incere  is  not  ocly  cctit^rd  to  cicar 
«'Kt  \K^:uuu^  )\Aih\>4\>  vM  rcjrulxtioa  hot  mdoe  or  CBeoooooic  restraint 
'V  »H^t  v^'^N  Kuwt'o*  tv^  h".'*^.  Nit  an  sttsry  r."*  the  «>dboc  '■■".trrest  m*-JL?. 
^,  'Mv*\*HN^  v"^^;v-^^  Senc  ^rs  and  **\  incest 

•v.*'   N  V  vV4    ov^otv? ':v;*  m^ivct  :S:   '=je-*^!3,>.e  ?eiS^  =  =T    *  --<ch 
-.  ^    w\\v-w'v»    *t>i  JiVsaf       .V,"  To?i£  '-^  *   i=  -:t£.  :5est  re-etatcBar* ■■- 
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^»i-ms  of  bosiness  conduct  which  it  had  dctwjunced  a*  criminal  were  n^t 

OMxly  to  be  approved  but  promoted  to  successfuUy  defend  the  nation.     We 

■^^ve  by  legislation  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  del!l>erately  legitimati/ed 

^*''**^'^  ^e  forl(}d  in  domestic  commerce.     We  have  even  pretended  Uj  ap- 

^*^*-'*^'*^  ^^TDbinations  in  agriculttire  which  we  reject  iu  industry.     But  thi' 

*^<*-<*PcTatic«i  which  experience  demonstrated  to  l*e  v)  highly  valuable    m 

^ar  caniK»t  be  less  useful  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  peace.     Nor  *an 

»t:  l*e  f**  rf^sible  that  in  morals  or  law    ir  practice  it  h  wiv:  to  apprme  and 

^:»ccniraee  in  the  public  interest  a  trade  prarti<e  f'^r  any  gr^/up  or  <  la^^ 

^*  _   *^*^    ^'*^    hesitate   <:*r   refuse   to   permit   in   every  gr'^nap  <jr  clab*-.      No 

P^iucTfOe    GLD  he  roc»re  abhorrent  to  jK/pular  g^'vemmeiJt  nf/r  work  u)f/r*c 

mjnsiict    under  the  innitaMe  operatic- ^n  of  t^jnvrmk  law  than  V>  <U4U: 

fMT\-3it-et-d  groups  of  traders,  each  esM.-ntia'h   difT^rnjir  in  ll-**  ir  prj\  •>«y<^ 

^^*d    '^'7"I*«^n-tnnities. 

-■-    '^-^^**'  T*ractical  wc-rkinp  of  the  nati'iial  la  a  *'f  tf/r-tTTH-^t  t  wyrk*-  r*<tfd 
-^.-'j.    '3-    i'^rrltid&mg  i^rrms  oi  harmle^i-  aiiO   >y  I'u;   f.o-r/pera'»i*>»n  of   aT'> 
Src'iTj^t^    -d-H-3-  must   wcirk    an   inj-QMice   *m  a'\   aiKl   t:>'mat*'>    mjvr*,   t^** 
im-.iic     a^.    wtii  as  thtir  victim,      lirrt  thtn   m    '.   o*itanj  ;*rac^i'a^  f'»rn*Mf»^. 
<iii^3-^  wStTi    wt  accejrt  trie   Tmiioj.k   that   jt   1-  a  triatvT  "f  ♦M'Ja^   *'rti'*-Ti 
^"    ^■'        Tnert  can  l*e  do  i^frLermem  ^f  tVit  /.r,c"t'»^    *jr>    <i^ -itra-y  ♦-.*' 
c-e^iriTir:    ^-.fmt  frcra  a  dem-ir^strattid  har''>-^n   xim.*   ti*>'nTa!  vn^fl'  M-  ''•!. 
-tmn-d     iii^»:iratj<:»n  tr.   r^trt^i,.      That    crrnrt^   i^   Xttt    way  ^.f   k,:u'-^»'*    ^^ 
TO^TLiitrr    iLTTif-KfThit^  tht   -..ndrLKin  m»r  a^stice^  tnt  vrevii't  of  *^:i''   •^'^"* 
to     :Lii—    rrtratmtrrt  t>.,cntii^   i.likt   i-..  the  istti  ^ :  a'.ti' t  of  niar^ioua-  '•  »'-"' 
Tnem    arid    the  t-anquibtj   r.f   a  pe-.r^.V.      A   fa^  ineai-  mut,*   V,   ^'-.u-r    •- 

w%ii'.-r.     -^Mt     snii.:ita-    Inrsme-t.,    ti*e    mniuiTit^abii    t—nn^^    of    b-M*.*  -.    ^ 

isiciirmc    ^-i-  mdmdna]  revnr-c-^   and  ia-  ni-.  -''»r  hU-Avymr  Vk   v.-      ■  • 

-^*ciT    *m6t:2y:,T  which  art   k^ritnnav-H   ik^mt  s-c  ai.o  ennH-'v*-: ^  .» 

—  HI'.-— I-     -    iar^t-   meai,.     .^lay    c-^-nKTHtt    f     o-nan.   and   d.st'i''uv^    a' 
.rtE^xt     H-^-cTnatiaE  i.-itr   re.i^ec:   t^     tt*t    .lav    "    tt*>nr  t^ao.      J—     1. '^ 
IT     tr.-     ivj-.:.:  mtt^es:  ir    n^ai.t   tinnr    ^'ui-.i-e     f^-nr    ir-r-niatrn    am     m' 

wn.-_-r     V-:.    c-vt   r=a,  nia-..-.    -nn-rnu:..,-    .-^   o -nf   '^.„:^.,.    •.„„«••    r. 

"""^"     Tni*..-     '.'     —ni'JU'-     V  Ml'-'     si;a'»  1*      '  ut^r-r    .1 

■cin*rr-|  mat- 
_      -•      -     ,r^:    i.r.  :n.L  tn:-  a-.-  .u— a-.un      -    v  a.-.ru-    ■  r  r    •,.,•    .,-    ^-u  yj'  . 

-lUjzjr-r -t!  n-  Jint   tn»tm^r.^    ,^-   ri*-TT...T    

'-     "*^^i  n  ^t'a:n*r   ?*     "v  1    v-aisiM**       '-    ** 

-"-      -     ciii    ut^n-"    aiif   ''-f*-^.  ti**    i*'v    VI*'*' 
;.     TTi'-t    :  n,^r-a-i^'*    ^ -'     .1"*"      '  '^   Ti:i,-i'-,  ,v     ant    - -i:a    "/nm<-:»'^r 
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t helically  understanding  Secretary  who  crowns  a  career  of  intematioaal 

crvice  by  elevating  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  a  bureaa  of 
public  geography  and  didactic  experiment  with  shark  skins  to  a  great 
practical  medium  of  business  liaison  with  Government.  The  notable 
K  li"  vat  ion  of  the  portfolio  of  Commerce  to  one  of  the  first  Cabinet  stature 
is  accompained  by  the  transformation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
a  mere  annex  of  private  organization  and  propaganda  into  a  division  of 
v-overnment  that  carries  a  continuing  and  constructive  message  of  in- 
fiiistrial  g<K)dwill. 

It  is  rightly  said  that  the  great  prohibition  which  the  public  has 
written  t)csidc  the  field  of  commercial  activity  is:  "Thou  shalt  not  sup- 
press competition."  Rivalry  cannot  long  be  sustained  in  the  marts 
of  trade  if  we  suffer  its  destruction  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  The  peopk 
of  the  I'nited  States  are  witnessing  the  singular  spectacle  of  fuel  pro- 
duction completely  suppressed  throughout  the  United  States  save  in 
[ion-union  fields.  Their  successful  operation  provides  the  sole  means  of 
meeting  a  vital  national  need.  Slowly  and  painfully  our  construction  in- 
•  Instrics  are  readjusting  themselves  to  meet  the  long-deferred  housing 
:u^xls  of  the  country,  but  neither  housing  nor  fuel  production  will  find 
.*  stable  basis  of  resumption  if  monopoly  of  opportunit}-  for  cmploy- 
iiKMil  is  preserved  by  agreement.  Experience  demonstrates  that  unde- 
sirable and  indefensible  condition  impedes  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
vonstruction  and  fuel  industries  as  surely  as  the  suppression  of  competi- 
tion thn>ugh  a>mbinations  of  manufacturers  makes  the  public  the  victim 

;*  a  con<]>iracy  of  prices.  The  judicial  record  of  the  determined  effort 
'<>  ntaintain  a  monopoly  of  labt>r  in  the  coal  fields  by  exclusive  contracts. 

!  ix^ssible,  by  organi/cd  force,  if  neccesary.  is  only  equalled  by  the 
v\  u1cs]^road  disclosures  of  collusi\*e  agreements  to  maintain  the  same 
.  .MHlitit>n  in  the  building  industr>'  which,  limiting  the  uses  of  material. 
.\  ^iricting  the  learning  oi  trades  and  arbitrarily  and  uoeconomically  ad- 
'  aixniTg  building  charges  have  thereby  endpnced  the  price  of  cTerything 
•v„^do,  stored  or  used  in  them.  The  same  cause  always  produces  the 
vAnx>  effects,     Wn.il  asTt?^rrK*"ts  between  bmMing  trades  employers  and 

r.i'ding  trades  unkMis,  Ixtwecn  coal  miiie  operators  and  coal  mine 
n.^rkers,  intcixioil  to  suppre><  ct^mpttition  in  cmploxTiicnt-  for  raotial 
■uivantAire,  represent  the  disease  of  which  jurisdictional  dispmes,  sympi- 
*Vtio    <tnkcv    dt'.iberatc'y    revtricttxi    out7*Dt    denial    of    apf*rcnticeship 

:>}\>rtr:vfcN,  ivira'>vi<  oi  yir.xV.Ktiv^n  and  puXic  disorder  are  the  ta- 
v\:a**c  vxrriptv  mv  The  pt\  r'c  v^f  tSe  lV.:tt^i  States  cannot  sv^battt  to 
st'vr  the  cx^nvx-itcd  M:r.frc»i»'n  ci  the  cc-rnpctrtioQ  of  the  iwVpenrlrnt 

.4.'osrur!  or  rrumfictuytr  .t  :bc  mrrr^c^ivnt  worker  in  any  srid  of 
\T:"nAr  cT.^rt  wiSrt  T^t>  .".<:  tho  :Tx\'ri^,c   pnoe  f^r  violaring  nature's 

.u    t>wt  cAvh  TT-.r  vVx\   ^^\c  A  o'..\'v*e  t:-  t^rr  h:-  'r\Tnc  in  fair  coff- 

V*  ;v*"  n-:^  o:^cr^     r  •':-^  "M-  'r;.'  T'-a  >r»  -v.  a*^'  ti::>  liat  he  sbat  ^ 
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P«^>tctted  in  the  right  to  do  so  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  m<ikc  the 
ni»>st  of  himself,  that  doing  so  he  advances  not  only  his  own  interest  hut 
>t2stains  that  of  his  family,  and  doing  so  provides  the  sole  imiM?tus  fi»r 
^^T«  forward  movement  of  society. 

Because  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  country,  and  all  the  relation- 

>rjps,  between  government  and  industry  only  carry  it  further  fi>rwanl, 

that  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  national  life  founded  upon  two  in- 

<iispensable  principles,  the  moral  and  economic  value  of  which  have  lH*eu 

demonstrated  by  a  century  and  a  half  of  practical  experience;  the  first 

that   there  is  a  nobility  and  worth  and  dignity   in  individual   life  that 

™akes  of  government  the  mere   instrumentality  of    forward   pn»Kres.H. 

that  creates  in  a  government  like  our  own  only  a  limited  agency  pos 

>essed  of  those  powers  which  the  citizens  believe  to  be  necessary    ii»r 

the    protection  and  the  perpetuation  and  the  stimulation  of   their  own 

rights.     But  more  than  that,  a  century  and  a  half  of  life  have  denu>n 

strated  the  practical  value  of  that  moral  principle  in  economic  trnus,  l»e 

cause    for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of   man,  amogst   the    favorable 

natural  circumstances,  it  released  three  millions  of   i)eople   to   the   en 

ercise  of  their  energies,  and  invited  those  of  every  other  land  to  come 

here  and  make  the  most  of  themselves  under  the  opportunities  wliicli  ilmsr 

principles  afforded,  and  under  the  stimulation  of  opportunity,  c.uli  to  Iv 

secure  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  effort,  and  the  certainty  that  he  would 

he   protected  for  himself,  and   those  dependent  upon  him,   in   what  be 

obtained  by  his  own  energy,  his  own  talent,  or  his  own  genuis.     These 

three  millions  of  people  have  blossomed  into  a  hundred  and  ten  mil  I  ion  h 

of  the  most  prosperous  people  on  earth,  and  they  have  done  so  unrler 

the  recognition,  not  only  of  the  moral  worth  of  individual  life,  but  of 

the  fact  that  the  individual  is  the  dynamo  of  social  progress;  that  h*-, 

and  he  alone,  in  the  realization  of  his  energies,  makes  certain  of  d/jtri^^ 

all  those  things  by  which  he  not  only  contributes  to  his  own  arlv;*.v/ 

ment,  but  inevitably  lifts  up  the  social  structure  of  which  he  is  a  ^ar* 

So  that  the  first  office  of  Government  as  the  agency  of  the  Ameri/^f. 

citizen  is  to  protect  and  perpetuate  not  only  those  rights  but  those  n^Ak. 

and   economic    principles    of    such    practical    worth,   because    man   rr.  ;••. 

not  be  unduly  restricted,  he  must  be  not  unduly  burdened,  he  must  n//*  '>t 

hampered  in  the  exercise  of  his  talent.     Regulation  and  legislati^/ti    ■• 

always  be  necessary,  but  they  must  be  the  handmaids  of  experier*'^^    >,• 

knowledge,   of    information;    their   necessity    must   be  ascertain/'d    ^-^ 

then  the  regulation  itself  must  be  certain  to  accomplish  the  objca  *-?«-> 

it  has  in  mind,  and  not  to  destroy  more  than  it  undertakes  to  acconti^    ^ 

Under  those  conditions  and  imder  those  conditions  alom  ^  .«>  i,*  ^to»> 

forward  as  a  successful  people,  and  every  interposition  uf  go 

to  merely  impose  the  wishes  or  the  views  or  the  policies  or  tfit  i 

of  others  or  make  it  a  substitute  for  the  apparent,  or  make  it  a  «i 
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for  the  social  virtues,  to  support  the  individual,  instead  of  letting  the  in- 
dividual support  the  government,  are  self -destructive,  not  only  of  the 
immediate  progress  of  us  as  a  people,  but  they  are  destructive  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  a  century  and  a  half  of  life  have  assured  us 
are  the  means  through  which  men  are  uplifted  and  enabled  in  all  the 
practical  operations  of  life.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Mr.  W.  a.  Erwin,  of  North  Carolina:  Mr  Chariman,  I 
move  you,  Sir,  a  rising  vote  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Emery 
for  this  magnificent  address. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  You  have  heard  the 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Erwin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  for  the 
negative  of  such  a  motion.  We  will  therefore  all  rise  and  give 
this  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Emery.  (Whereupon  the  convention 
rose  and  applauded.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  The  convention  will  be 
in  order.  As  we  have  present  with  us  today  a  number  of  guests 
from  the  Southern  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  especially  come  here  to  attend 
our  convention,  I  want  to  pay  them  a  special  honor.  I  want 
to  ask  Mr.  E.  B.  Sydnor,  the  President  of  this  Association,  to 
rise,  so  that  we  may  know  him.  (Whereupon  the  gentleman 
designated  arose,  amid  applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  you  with  us  here  today. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Sydnor,  President  of  The  Southern  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods  Association  :  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  correct  one  slight  error.  I  am  the  ex-president  of  the 
association ;  I  am  in  the  private  ranks.  Mr.  A.  W.  Perry,  of 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  is  now  our  president. 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  You  have  had  the  ex- 
perience; you  are  now  more  welcome  than  the  new  president. 
Sir!     (Applause.) 

Mr.  C.  L.  Snidow  will  please  rise  if  he  is  in  the  hall.  (Mr. 
Snidow  arose  amid  applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  Mr.  C.  E.  King.  (Mr. 
C.  E.  King  arose  amid  applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  Mr.  Walter  Wichard 
will  please  rise.  (Mr.  Wichard  thereupon  arose  amid  applause.) 
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The  President,  General  Tvson:  Mr.  J.  R.  Jolly.  (Mr. 
Jolly  arose,  and  was  greeted  with  applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Mr.  Xomian  H.  John- 
son, Secretary,  will  please  rise.  ( Mr.  Johnson  thereupon  arose 
amid  applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tvson:  All  here  I  see! 
(  Laughter.)  We  welcome  you  most  heartily.  Is  there  any- 
l:K)dy  in  the  hall  who  has  any  announcement  to  make  at  this 
time?  If  not,  I  wish  to  announce  that  our  afternoon  session 
will  begin  at  three  o'clock,  and  I  hope  that  everybody  will  be 
present  at  that  time. 

There  being  nothing  further,  the  morning  session  of  the  con- 
vention will  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  the  opening  session  of  the  convention  was  con- 
cluded at  12:19  o'clock,  p.  m.) 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 


May  26,  1922 

The  Lounge  Room,  Washington  Hotel 

(The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  convened  at  3  o'clock, 
|).  m.,  in  the  Lounge  Room,  Washington  Hotel,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, (General  L.  D.  Tyson,  presiding.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  Gentlemen,  everybody 
is  interested  in  agriculture.  We  think  we  have  a  great  in- 
(lutry,  but  it  does  not  compare  with  that  of  agriculture.  The 
\j4ricultural  Department  is  one  of  the  greatest  departments  in 
tln>  country  today.  We  have  at  the  head  of  that  Department 
!U)\\  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  g^eat  subject 
and  wo  have  invited  him  to  be  present  with  us  today,  and  he 
luiN  \cry  kindly  consented:  and  I  now  have  the  honor  and  the 
ploaNUiv  of  presenting  to  you  the  Honorable  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
{\\v  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  (Prolonged 
applause,  the  audience  standing.* 

ADDRESS  BY  HONOR.\BLE  HENRY  C  W  ALLACE 

StCRETARY  or  AcWCUt-TUKE 

\  ,un  rnxUrr  ob^.is^tk^as  to  yvxi  for  giving  roc  an  opportunity  to  come 
\  u  n  >\H»  4Jx!  spCAk  to  A  group  of  men  who,  if  not  icfiieseuting  an 
*'\l.  vn>  Qv,:^f  AS  imjv^rtJLnt  *<  ajrim'tixrc,  arc  sti!!  tctt  necessary  to 
A»;s.^iuiAt  pr\\:;x:x^n.  at  >a>:  <o  far  as  cv^oa  is  coooenaed.  In  fact 
V,  ^'v  .  t  the  |'^r>wss<>  v-f  hiTjd'.r^  iiii  the  di>*«^  Umiqg  of  agricaltnral 
'  Nv  ,v:v  1^  xv:>  *x\^>vi.r~/\  a  jvirt  .:  the  prc^dactxc-  If  it  were  not 
T^^  :V  x\  vn  >;.:r^  i-v:  rii'^utirr.-r-^  t— >^*5^«s  tbcrc  rnxmid  be  Kttk 
'  w^  w  T.^J  t'-c  T^rrxT  V  rr.x-':jv-x  rr^.x^t  rimr  he  aeeAid  for  fats  own 
N\\  V  -  v;  "v^-v  ;'-* '  V  .xxv.'C  r  >,  -:  >  rs;  ^-snrf  rf  tHz^ac  '.'  niu^Vutrh 
\  ,  \  ,  v\  ;  '  "  \x\  V "  c  r".  ^  1\  rjLTrrxrt  v~:  -\|TTn:2tDrc  in  tbe 
,*\   .v^-^  -'.    "^  v^    ^  c:^v>;^-   ?--    .-riTxs:  -::>c-f  jcklT  wsii  ivtidBcdoii 

.    .  ^   ^v   I  As:    X  *-i^  j^-^  "Tiv-ic  i.r    rc-Tisrjc  inrrrsc  it  transporta- 

v       '  -  V      ,<     ,  V,  ■  V  ,    jjc     "-XXS.V  K     i:^'    :=^    ?rac^ictlTr    CTcrjtLiqi 

\,v   *^-  ,*-   I.*    ■»    .*v    v-^—vi.  ^.-'^    rr-x*art>   fr,*cr  tbe   '"iir  Act  arc 

^\v\v\\    Hi*   ,V  ' -"• r  *"        ,*v*    "x-*.-^*  T*w  "Ujriie<  rr  ^ie  ^adts  of  die 
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Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  your  particular  business, 

l>ut  we  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  your  business  in  a  large  way  in 

•the  Department  of  Agriculture.     You  are  interested  in  production,  for 

^ixample.    One  of  the  duties  with  which  our  Department  is  charged  is  to 

Iceep  you  and  all  others  interested  as  to  farming  as  to  production.    We 

l>esui  in  the  spring,  endeavoring  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of   the 

acreage  of  cotton,  not  only  the  acreage  in  this  country  but  the  acreage 

over  the  world.    That  latter  phrase  of  our  work  has  not  been  extended 

very  hapidly,  but  during  the  past  year  we  have  made  plans  by  which 

vre  think  we  will  be  able  to  get  far  more  reliable  figures  concerning 

world  acerage  than  ever  before. 

Last  summer,  when  the  cotton  market  was  in   the  dumps,  and  we 
were  casting  about  for  ways  in  which  we  in  the  Department  might  help 
the  producers  who  had  a  large  amount  to  sell,  and  who  were  getting 
a  very  small  price  for  it,  we  sent  men  overseas  to  siuoy  the  situation 
there,  and  a  part  of  their  duty  was  to  form  contracts  with  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  department  of  state,  and  the  representatives  of  commerce 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  various  statistical  agencies  of   foreign 
countries,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  our  own  statistical  organization, 
and  drawing  in  far  more  rapidly  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do 
heretofore  statistical  material  which  would  be  helpful  to  us  in  knowing 
what  was  doing  in  cotton  throughout  the  world.    As  I  say,  in  the  spring 
we  begin  to  get  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  acreage.     No  doubt  some  of 
you,  when  I  speak  of  that,  are  thinging  of  our  experience  of  last  year! 
(Laughter.)     Well,  that  was  an  unsatisfactory  experience   for  all   of 
us.    But  let  me  say  this  to  you,  that  in  the  twenty  years  past  the  esti- 
mates of  yields — final  yield  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has, 
on  the  average,  corresponded  to  the  final  ginning  report  made  by  the 
Census  within  one  and  one-half  per  cent     In  a  number  of  those  years 
the  relationship  has  been  even  closer  than  that.     Now  when  you  re- 
member that  yield  is  covered  by  acreage,  that  our  information  both  as 
to  yield  and  acreage  must  come  from  the  people  on  the  land,  and  that 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  various  bases  of  our  more  than 
sixty   thousand   voluntary    reporters — I    say,   when   you    remember    the 
difficulties  of  getting  reliable  information  as  to  acreage,  to  begin  with 
and  then  as  to  condition,  as  conditions  change  through  the  summer,  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  Department  has  made  a  very  good  record  during 
the  past  twenty  years. 

We  were  handicapped  last  year.  First,  there  was  the  psychological 
effect.  I  think  people  throughout  the  south  generally  felt  that  the  acre- 
age had  been  much  more  reduced  than  the  facts  afterwards  proved  it 
to  be.  Second,  we  were  handicapped  by  lack  of  available  funds  for 
employing  our  traveling  specialists  who  go  through  the  cotton  country 
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and  make  an  independent  estimate  of  their  own  against  which  we  check 
the  reports  from  these  sixty  thousand  voluntary  observers.  And  third, 
we  had  a  very  unusual  growing  condition  at  the  close  of  the  season 
which  no  one  could  have  allowed  for.  However,  in  what  I  have  said  in 
this  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  we  are  at  all  satisfied  with  our 
statistics  as  to  acreage  and  yield.  I  suppose  we  are  our  own  most 
severe  critics  with  regard  not  only  to  our  cotton  reporting  statistics,  but 
with  regard  to  our  other  crop  statistics  and  our  live  stock  statistics. 

Last  fall  I  called  in  a  group  of  specialists,  statistical  specialists,  and 
asked  them  to  come  into  the  Department  and  go  through  our  statistical 
methods,  the  manner  in  which  we  had  it  organized,  the  plans  we  were 
following.  I  called  in  three  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  counto', 
and  they  spent  some  time  in  the  Department,  and  made  a  report  to  us 
from  which  I  hope  we  are  going  to  profit. 

With  regard  to  cotton  especially  we  have  held  two  confemeces  this 
spring  in  the  south,  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  one  at  Memphis,  briniging 
in  the  people  who  had  to  do  with  these  cotton  statistics,  and  making 
plans  for  perfecting  our  method  and  strengthening  the  accuracy  of  our 
reports.  So  that  I  am  hopeful  that  our  reports  of  acreage  and  yield 
will  come  closer  and  closer  to  the  facts. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  realize  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  acreage  and  of  yield 
through  the  season  has  available  for  its  use  in  that  work  only  ten  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  money  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
available  for  collecting  the  ginning  reports  alone.  So  that  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  we  are  working  under  considerably  larger  difficulties,  in  that 
we  are  dealing  with  changing  conditions  all  the  time,  with  the  uncer- 
tainties of  climate,  whereas  in  collecting  the  ginning  reports,  it  is  simply 
the  question  of  getting  the  reports  from  the  various  gins. 

I  am  speaking  of  this  at  length,  because  I  know  how  interested  you 
are  in  having  reliable,  dependable  reports  as  to  ordinary  yield.  There 
arc  other  phases  of  work  in  which  I  think  you  are  interested.  I  speak 
very  briefly  of  our  work  in  improving  varieties.  Most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  that  work.  I  do  hope,  since  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  spinners — I  do  hope  that  a  larger  use  will  be  made  of  the 
spinner  varieties  which  were  used  largely  for  automobile  tire  manu- 
facturing, but  because  of  the  slump  in  that  business  have  not  had  the 
outlet  they  should  have.  I  hope  that  the  mills — the  spinners  will  be  able 
to  use  more  freely  of  those  long  staple  varieties. 

We  are  having  a  long  struggle  with  the  boll  weevil.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  that  we  have  the  boll  weevil  mastered.  I  can't.  Our  people — 
our  specialists,  are  working  on  that.  Sometimes  we  think  we  are  making 
progress.  We  are  going  to  keep  at  it  because  in  the  case  of  the  boll 
weevil,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  rust  on  wheat  in  the  northwest,  the 
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Spinning — the  textile  industry  depends  upon  successful  warfare  against 
those  pests. 

We  are  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  state  concerning  the  pink  boll 
worm,  which  is  even  worse  than  the  boll  weevil.  The  state  of  Texas 
has  passed  legislation  which  greatly  strengthened  our  hand  in  the  fight 
against  the  pink  boll  worm,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that  that  pest  may 
be  held  in  check. 

An  interesting  thing  came  up  in  the  Department  last  year,  when  I  had 
a  delegation  from  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  two  or  three  other  states 
to  consider  the  pink  boll  worm.  Doctor  Howard,  our  old  entomologist, 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  boll  weevil 
appeared  in  just  the  way  the  pink  boll  worm  had  appeared  a  few  years 
since  that.  At  that  time  he  had  mapped  out  a  plan  of  campaign  and 
experimentation,  and  it  failed  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as  the  pink 
boll  worm  was  in  danger  of  failing  at  that  time  last  year.  The  people 
would  not  take  the  matter  seriously.  They  failed  to  give  us  quarantine 
power,  and  the  result  was  that  the  boll  weevil  has  spread  now  practically 
throughout  the  cotton  belt.  Well,  I  think  we  have  profited  by  that  ex- 
perience, and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  the  pink  boll  worm  in  check. 
I  sincerely  hope  so,  because,  as  I  say,  it's  a  far  more  dangerous  pest 
than  the  boll  weevil  itself. 

Our  Department  has,  as  you  know,  taken  a  very  direct  interest  in  the 
grading  and  standardization  of  cotton.  We  are  charged  with  this  duty 
there,  also  the  duty  of  administering  the  Cotton  Future  Trading  Act, 
also  with  the  administration  of  the  Federal  warehouse  system.  We  have 
now — last  year  I  think  there  were  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  stored  in  the  Federal  inspected  warehouses.  That  is 
helpful  to  you  men  just  as  it  is  helpful  to  the  grower,  in  that  it  provides 
a  place  for  the  storage  of  the  crop  instead  of  forcing  it  on  to  the  market 
as  in  times  past.  Prior  to  1916,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  cotton  was 
marketed  during  the  four  months  beginning  with  September.  As  this 
warehouse  system  is  extended,  the  tendency  will  be  to  stabilize  the 
marketing,  and  I  hope  the  price  of  cotton,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  deal  with  it,  as  well  as  to  the  growers. 

We  make  a  number  of  reports  on  cotton  and  its  related  industries. 
We  issue  reports  on  the  prices  of  spot  and  future,  on  export,  on  the 
cotton  movement  each  week,  on  the  stocks  of  the  government  class  at 
the  future  markets,  of  the  prices  of  Poman  (  ?)  and  imported  Egyptian, 
spot  prices  at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  etc.,  as  well  as  at  these  two 
markets,  a  weekly  report  setting  forth  the  growing  conditions,  and 
bi-monthly  reports  of  related  crops  and  markets. 

I  hope  while  you  are  here,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  you 
will  find  time  to  come  down  to  the  Department  and  get  in  touch  with 
the  practical  work  we  are  doing  there,  not  only  in  our  statistical  work. 
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but  in  our  grading  and  our  spinning  tests.  I  hope  you  will  come  in 
contact  with — find  the  time  to  come  in  contact  with  our  various  special- 
ists. It's  the  ambition  of  the  Department  to  be  of  service,  not  alone 
to  the  men  who  produce  the  crops,  but  to  the  men  who  process  it.  It's 
the  desire  of  the  Department  to  co-operate  with  men  engaged  in  such 
business  as  yours,  for  the  more  perfect  utilization  of  the  crops,  because 
on  that  depends  the  prosperity  and  the  continued  production  by  the 
growers.  It*s  our  ambition  to  help  you  to  find  ways  to  utilize  some  of 
those  off-grades,  to  find  other  markets  for  the  various  grades  and 
staples. 

I  feel  that  as  our  civilization  becomes  more  complex,  the  need  of 
team  work  between  the  various  agencies  which  make  up  our  civilization 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent  Heretofore  we  have  been  in 
the  period  of  what  you  might  call  exploitation,  where  the  emphasis  has 
been  put  on  individualistic  enterprise,  and  where  the  rewards  have  been 
not  altogether  for  productive  effort,  but  for  speculative  genuis.  The 
larger  we  grow  as  a  nation,  the  more  necessary  it  will  become  for  the 
producers,  the  transporters,  the  processors,  the  handlers,  and  the  distrib- 
utors, all  along  the  line,  to  come  closer  together,  to  work  more  closely 
together,  to  play  into  one  another's  hands,  and  in  short,  do  team  work 
rather  than  straight  individualistic  effort;  not  that  I  would  like  to  see 
anything  done  that  would  lessen  individualistic  enterprise;  but  more 
and  more  we  must  hook  up  individuals,  especially  capable  individuals, 
with  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  general  enterprises  to  the 
end  that  prices  may  be  stabilized,  that  the  public  may  be  furnished  with 
what  it  needs  at  fair  prices,  and  that  all  may  work  together  for  the 
common  good. 

Now,  insofar  as  possible,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  anxious 
to  play  a  part  in  that  We  have  no  desire  to  play  a  meddlesome  part; 
we  have  no  desire  to  exercise  imdue  supervision;  but  we  have  a  desire 
to  work  with  you  practical  men  for  the  betterment  of  your  enterprise, 
as  well  as  of  the  related  enterprises  all  along  the  line ;  and  I  am  thankful 
to  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
come  before  you  and  say  this. 

I  renew  my  invitation  to  you,  while  you  are  here,  to  come  to  the 
Department,  to  come  in  contact  with  our  men  who  are  making  a  special 
study  of  cotton  and  its  various  uses.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer  :  I  move  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  splendid  address. 

(Whereupon  the  convention  arose  en  masse,  amid  applause.) 
The  President,  Gexerai.  Tyson:     Is  Mr.  Sydnor  in  the 
room?     Mr.  Sydnor,  will  you  come  to  the  platform?    Gentle- 
men, r  desire  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Sydnor,  past  president 
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of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association,  who  de- 
sires to  address  you  for  a  few  minutes.     (Applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  SYDNOR 

Former  President  oe  the  Southern  Wholesale  Drygoods 
assoclation 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Taking  advantage  of  the  operation  suggested  by  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary who  has  just  proceded  me,  I  am  going  to  presume  somewhat  upon 
the  courtesy  that  you  have  extended  me  in  the  way  of  the  floor  by 
discussing  for  a  brief  moment  or  two  a  condition  that,  as  far  as  we 
jobbers  are  concerned,  I  regard  in  the  spirit  exactly  as  the  Secretary 
has  referred  to,  that  we  are  co-laborers  in  the  textile  interests,  and  1 
believe  that  the  conditions  bear  alike  upon  your  interest  and  ours. 

I  realize  that  you  manufacturers  are  facing  a  very  unusual  and  trying 
condition,  for  raw  material  cost  is  advancing,  and  it  may  be  higher.  Ap- 
parently the  carry-over  is  going  to  be  smaller  than  at  any  time  in  many, 
many  years.  And  the  liberty  that  I  shall  take,  Mr.  President,  is  this,  and 
I  do  so  from  a  point  of  joint  interest — I  am  going  to  suggest  to  my 
manufacttu*ing  friends,  or  our  manufacturing  friends,  with  this  new  con- 
dition developing  as  it  is,  that  you  handle  it  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
conservatism.  In  other  wards,  gentlemen,  I  suggest  to  you  not  to  advance 
your  prices  unduly.  We  must  remember  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumers  is  being  gradually  reduced,  and  will  be  reduced,  and  with 
each  advance  of  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  consumer  you 
reduce  to  that  extent  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer,  which  will 
have  the  effect  ultimately  of  reduced  production.  The  very  things  that 
we  do  not  want  to  see,  above  all  things,  as  far  as  we  jobbers  are  con- 
cerned, is  to  see  the  maximum  production  with  the  maximum  consump- 
tion; and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  feel  that  I  have  presumed  to  discuss 
with  you  this  rather  intimate  subject 

May  I  say  for  our  jobbers,  that  it  is  with  a  pardonable  degree  of  pride 
that  we  have  noted  the  South*s  industrial  development,  and  your  con- 
tribution to  that  development.  It  is  significant  at  the  present  time  that 
our  industrial  interests  about  equals  in  dollars  and  cents  our  agricultural 
values.  It  is  a  very  happy  day,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  south- 
ern business  men  and  business  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  reference  to  our 
association  this  morning,  and  I  want  here  to  express  to  you  our  appre- 
ciation. It  has  occurred  to  me,  and  to  many  of  us  southern  jobbers,  that 
possibly  the  daily  spread  between  the  raw  material  and  ultimate  consumer 
is  too  great,  and  can  be  reduced;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  the  jobbers  to 
note  that  you  in  your  address,  Mr.  President,  referred  to  that  fact,  as 
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I   have  stated  it  in  mine,  with  the  thought  that  we  have  entertained 
with  respect  to  this  interest. 

Now,  just  what  may  be  practical  or  what  is  possible,  it  is  very  hard 
to  say ;  and  I  would  certainly  not  presume  to  say  without  very  deliberate 
thought  and  consideration;  and  inasmuch  as  you  have  suggested,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  your  organization,  I  want  to 
say  now  that  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  us,  and  it  certainly  would 
afford  us  satisfaction  to  discuss  with  your  interests  anything  that  may 
l)e  worked  out  that  will  serve  more  economically  in  the  distribution  of 
your  merchandise.  That,  if  anything,  is  certainly  an  economic  advantage. 
This,  if  anything,  is  certainly  an  economic  age.  Every  interest  and 
every  thought  is  given  now  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  costs,  and 
especially  the  costs  between  the  raw  material  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 
And  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  us  jobbers  to  confer  with  your  committee  any  time  that 
you  may  elect,  and  it  would  certainly  be  our  hope  to  make  some  sugges- 
tion which  would  be  mutually  to  our  interests.     (Applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  The  Chair  desires  to 
state  to  Mr.  Sydnor  and  the  other  guests  present  that  we  have 
ill  contemplation  the  employment  of  a  committee  that  will  take 
up  all  such  matters  with  the  Southern  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Association  as  he  has  suggested.  That  matter  will  come  up 
tomorrow  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  and  there- 
fore I  assume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  it  up  further  here 
today,  although  if  the  convention  desires  to  do  that  at  this 
time,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  on  the  subject. 
I  believe,  however,  if  we  are  to  take  it  up  tomorrow,  it  might 
he  passed  over  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Sydnor:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  at  this  jjoint  that 
i*^  will  be  necessary  for  our  committee  to  return  to  our  respec- 
tive homes  this  evening,  so  I  trust  that  in  considering  it  to- 
morrow you  will  not  regard  or  feel  that  it  is  from  any  lack  of 
interest  that  we  have  not  representation  on  your  floor  tomor- 
row, but  please  be  assured  that  we  are  deeply  interested  with 
>ou,  and  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  your  com- 
mittee in  working  out  so  great  a  problem. 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  Is  it  your  desire,  Mr. 
Sydnor,  to  have  your  committee  meet  with  any  committee  of 
ours  at  this  time? 
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Mr.  Sydnor:  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  or  even 
desirable,  Mr.  President. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  That  was  what  I  had 
in  mind.  If  you  desire  it  to  meet  with  us,  it  might  be  better 
to  wait  until  some  other  time  to  appoint  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sydnor:  I  was  rather  fearful,  Mr. -President,  that  if 
none  of  our  committeemen  were  present  at  your  session  to- 
morrow, some  of  your  members  might  feel  there  was  a  lack  of 
interest  on  our  part,  and  I  wanted  that  to  be  clearly  understood. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Is  that  satisfactory  to 
the  convention,  the  matter  of  deferring  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  until  tomorrow?  If  we  hear  no  objection,  it  will  be 
passed  over  until  tomorrow\ 

Gentlemen,  we  have  heard  this  morning  about  government 
in  industry.  We  have  just  heard  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  regard  to  agriculture.  Now,  we  have  one  other  great  sub- 
ject, and  that  is  the  tariff,  which  is  very  pertinent  at  this  time, 
in  view  of  the  possible  action  of  Congress  upon  it  very  soon ; 
and  we  have  with  us  this  afternoon  an  expert  on  the  tariff,  a 
man  who  perhaps  knows  as  much  as  or  more  about  the  tariff 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  a  man  who  has  served  for 
a  long  time  on  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  w^ho 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission :  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  this  convention  Honor- 
able Thomas  O.  Marvin,  who  is  now  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  who  will  address  us  on 
"Post- War  Tariffs." 

ADDRESS— POST-WAR  TARIFFS 

By  Honorable  Thomas  O.  Marvin,  Chairman  United  States  Tariff 

Commission 

Throughout  the  war  whose  sudden  and  spectular  ending  brought  de- 
feat to  Germany  but  has  not  yet  brought  peace  and  contentment  to  the 
world,  all  who  studied  trade  maps  as  well  as  war  maps  fully  realized 
that  military  power  was  dependent  upon  industrial  strength  and  that  the 
contest  of  arms  was  resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  conquest  of 
markets.  While  the  military  leaders  were  shouting  "On  to  Paris"  the 
industrial  leaders  of  Germany  were  working  out  the  formula,  "From 
Hamburg  to  the   Persian  Gulf/'   in  order  that,  through  control  of  that 
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vast  industrial  empire,  Germany  might  dominate  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

It  was  pointed  out  during  the  war  by  a  French  economist  that  the 
principal  problem  for  the  allies  to  solve,  if  they  would  insure  their 
liberty  and  that  of  the  world,  was  the  frustrating  of  that  plan  of  "From 
Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf."  The  victory  of  the  allied  armies  made 
that  plan,  as  originally  drafted,  impossible.  The  revival  of  that  plan 
through  a  political  or  economic  alliance  with  Russia  would  be  an  even 
greater  menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

The  war  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  statesmen  of  the  world  the 
close  relation  between  industrial  strength  and  national  security  that 
practically  all  of  the  post-war  tariff  legislation  has  reflected  an  intent 
to  develop  domestic  industries  and  strengthen  economic  defences. 

Probably  the  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act,  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  and  which  went 
into  effect  October  1,  1921. 

This  act  imposed  customs  duties  "with  a  view  to  the  safeguarding  of 
certain  industries  and  the  safeguarding  of  employment  in  industries  in 
the  United  Kingdom  against  the  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  foreign 
currencies,  and  the  disposal  of  imported  goods  at  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production."  The  duty  imposed  is  33y3  per  cent  and  it  is  estimated 
that  6,000  articles  are  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  The  second 
part  of  the  act  provides  against  the  dumping  of  imports  at  prices  below 
cost  in  the  country  of  origin,  or  at  prices  which  because  of  depreciated 
currencies  are  below  the  price  at  which  similar  goods  can  be  profitably 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  by  reason  of  such  dumping 
employment  in  any  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  being  or  is  likely 
to  be  seriously  affected. 

The  same  tendency  has  been  manifested  in  legislation  adopted  by  the 
British  Dominions.  In  India  increases  in  customs  duties  were  made  in 
1917  and  1921,  and  a  new  schedule  which  became  effective  March  1, 
1922,  carried  still  further  increases.  Rates  are  now  generally  three 
times  as  high  as  in  1916. 

In  Australia  a  tariff  board,  modeled  somewhat  after  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  was  created  and  a  revised  tariff  designed  to  protect 
domestic  industries  and  to  increase  the  preference  to  the  mother  country 
was  adopted. 

Canada,  during  the  summer  of  1921,  made  certain  readjustments 
to  post-war  conditions,  the  most  important  provision  being  that  in  as- 
sessing customs  duties  on  imports,  no  reduction  for  depreciation  shall 
be  allowed  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  from  par  value. 

South  Africa  has  protected  its  boot  and  shoe  industry  by  prohibiting 
imports  of  competitive  articles. 

France  was  confronted   with  the  problem   of    re-establishing   its   in- 
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dustries  and  of  compensating  the  loss  in  customs  revenue  due  to  the 
depreciation  of  French  currency  and  attepted  to  secure  those  objects  by 
a.  general  increase  of  pre-war  customs  duties  by  the  use  of  a  system  of 
coefficients.  Some  of  the  pre-war  rates  were  doubled  and  others  increased 
from  five  to  ten  times. 

Belgium,  prior  to  the  war,  employed  customs  duties  largely  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue.  The  rate  of  duty  seldom  exceeded  Zyi  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  imported  articles.  Belgium  is  a  coimtry  small  in  area  but 
vrith  a  relatively  large  and  industrious  population.  It  was  dependent 
upon  other  countries  for  much  of  its  raw  material  and  upon  cheap  labor 
for  the  success  of  its  manufacturing  enterprises.  Since  the  war,  Belgium, 
like  other  countries,  has  felt  the  need  of  a  change  of  policy.  Early  in 
1920  the  duty  on  certain  luxury  articles  was  increased  and  later  in 
that  year  coefficients  of  increase  ranging  from  V/2  to  3  were  applied  to 
the  pre-war  rates  on  all  articles  assessed  on  a  numerical  or  weight 
basis.  In  March,  1921,  the  maximum  coefficient  of  increase  was  raised 
from  three  to  six  for  the  specific  duties:  the  ad  valorem  duties  were 
increased,  and  duties  were  imposed  on  certain  goods  that  had  heretofore 
been  free.  More  recently,  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  the  country  with 
German  goods,  special  duties  were  imposed  on  many  articles  of  German 
origin,  except  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  for  Belgian  industries.  This 
decree  practically  doubled  the  normal  duty  on  goods  from  Germany  and 
became  effective  in  November,  1921.  In  April,  1922,  this  decree,  origin- 
ally confined  to  goods  from  Germany,  was  extended  to  include  coimtrics 
whose  currencies  have  repreciated  more  than  that  of  Belgium. 

Italy  adopted  a  new  general  tariff  in  June,  1921.  Duties  are  payable 
in  gold  or  at  an  equivalent  fixed  by  the  government;  extensive  changes 
in  the  tariff  schedules  were  made;  minimum  basic  rates  were  laid  down. 
with  a  view  to  their  increase  by  coefficients  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  conditions  in  cost  of  production  in  Italy  and  abroad. 
A  recent  incident  illustrates  the  purpose  which  the  Italian  government 
had  in  mind  when  it  increased  its  customs  duties.  The  American  Em- 
bassy was  asked  to  see  if  the  Italian  government  would  consider  a 
modification  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  typewriters, 
and  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Finance  replied  that  the  Italian  government 
is  not  in  a  position  to  consider  the  request  of  the  American  government 
because  the  increase  in  the  tariff  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  duties 
may  be  adequate  to  the  changed  value  of  products  and  capable  of  covering 
the  large  difference  between  the  internal  and  foreign  cost  of  production. 
The  change  in  the  customs  duties,  it  is  stated,  became  imperative  and 
could  not  be  postponed  when  faced  with  the  high  protective  tariffs 
already  adopted  by  many  other  states  and  the  threatened  competition 
of  nations  whose  production  is  on  a  more  favorable  basis  than  is  that  of 
Italy.     It  was  stated,  with  particular  reference  to  the  duties  on  prod- 
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ucts  of  mechanical  industries,  that  the  new  tariff  is  intended  to  remedy 
the  condition  of  absolute  inferiority  in  which  such  industries  find  them- 
selves. 

Spain  has  met  the  post-war  conditions  with  drastic  tariff  changes. 
A  preamble  to  the  Royal  Decree  of  June  3,  1921,  declared  that  it  was 
"the  intention  of  the  Spanish  government  to  accord  to  Spanish  industry 
a  degree  of  protection  as  high  as  is  compatible  with  other  Spanish  in- 
terests." It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  new  Spanish  tariff 
shows  a  general  increase  in  duties.  A  notable  feature  is  a  surcharge 
levied  on  duties  not  paid  in  gold,  which  automatically  increases  duties  on 
an  average  of  50  per  cent 

In  Japan  the  laws  of  July,  1920  and  June,  1921,  were  as  emergency 
measures  pending  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff.  Such  changes  as  were 
made  in  the  Japanese  tariff  are  designed  to  furnish  additional  safeguards 
for  Japanese  industries,  to  protect  new  industries  and  to  prevent  dumping. 

In  the  construction  of  these  post-war  tariffs  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  administration  of  the  law  is  as  important  as  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  rates  of  duty.  It  was  evident  that  unless  the  rates  were 
actually  effective  the  purpose  of  the  law  would  be  defeated. 

The  British  Dominions,  as  a  rule,  have  adhered  to  foreign  valuation. 
Canada,  Australia,  British  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  define  the 
basis  for  ad  valorem  duties  as  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  when 
sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  country  whence  exported,  but  New 
Zealand  adds  10  per  cent  to  such  fair  market  value. 

Great  Britain's  plan  for  the  assessment  of  duties  differs  from  that  of 
its  colonies.  Under  the  British  plan  the  basis  for  ad  valorem  duties  is 
"the  price  which  an  importer  would  give  for  the  article  delivered,  freight 
and  insurance  paid,  at  the  port  of  importation." 

In  France  the  value  must  represent  the  cost  of  the  goods  landed  at 
the  French  frontier.  In  Belgium,  "the  value  to  be  declared  is  the  value 
of  the  goods  at  the  place  and  time  of  presentation  to  the  customs,  not 
including  import  duties."  The  basis  in  Holland  is  "the  sum  which  it  is 
considered  may  be  charged  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  for  delivery, 
minus  the  import  duty."  Denmark  provides  that  the  importer  of  goods 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  must  "state  the  purchase  price,  with  the 
addition  of  insurance,  freight  and  other  costs  incurred."  In  Portugal, 
ad  valorem  duties  are  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  place 
of  manufacture,  "increased  by  the  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  com- 
mission and  all  other  expenses  incurred  up  to  their  entry  in  the  custom- 
house." Spain  has  gone  farther  than  other  European  countries  in  aban- 
doning reliance  upon  foreign  market  prices  as  the  basis  for  ad  valorem 
duties.  By  decrees  issued  in  February,  1922,  a  new  basis  for  valuing 
imports  to  ad  valorem  duties  was  adopted.  By  this  plan,  freight,  in- 
surance, commissions  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  delivery  of 
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the  imported  articles  are  added  to  the  cost  of  the  articles  and  then  con- 
sideration is  taken  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  similar  article  imder 
Spanish  labor  and  industrial  conditions.  Commenting  on  these  new 
provisions  of  the  customs  laws  of  Spain,  the  American  Commercial 
Attache  at  Madrid  said  that  the  plan  "was  copied  almost  entirely  from 
the  plan  under  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Another  significicant  modification  of  the  Spanish  tariff  w^s  con- 
tained in  the  law  enacted  April  22,  1922.  The  act  empowers  the  govern- 
ment to  reduce  certain  duties  20  per  cent  on  imports  from  any  country 
which  authorizes  equivalent  advantages  to  Spanish  products.  The  act 
also  empowers  the  government  to  limit  imports  from  any  country  which 
places  limitations  on  imports  from  Spain.  The  government  is  also 
authorized  to  change  specific  duties  to  ad  valorem  duties  and  ad  valorem^ 
to  specifics;  to  forbid  importation  of  goods  from  any  countr>%  if  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  require  such  action;  to  assess  export  duties  or 
forbid  exportation  of  any  class  of  goods  if  necessary  to  national  inter- 
ests, and  to  take  any  necessary  protective  measures  for  national  in- 
dustry as  against  foreign  or  industrial  dumping.  To  make  use  of  the 
authorization  to  reduce  the  duties  the  government  must  first  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  National  Industries 
and  of  the  Permanent  Tariff  Commission.  Before  changing  specific  t  > 
ad  valorem  duties  or  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties  the  government  mu.^t 
first  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  of  the  special  Bureau 
for  the  Application  of  Ad  Valorem  Duties. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  pending  tariff  legislation  in  this  country  it 
is  evident  that  these  provisions  of  the  new  Spanish  tariff  law  for  the 
modification  of  duties  and  for  review  of  the  facts  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission were  suggested  by  the  tariff  bills  now  under  consideration  !>> 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Central  European  cotmtries  have  adopted  customs  provisions  t'> 
restrict  importations,  particularly  of  luxuries  and  to  offset  the  enormou-; 
currency  depreciation. 

An  order  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Germany,  effective  October 
20.  1921,  increased  from  900  to  1900  per  cent  the  premium  payable  when 
gold  duties  are  payable  in  paper  currency.  This  was  further  increased 
to  3900  per  cent  by  a  proclamation  of  November  23,  1921,  and  to  590* 
per  cent,  effective  April  1,  1922.  Compared  with  the  duties  effective 
before  the  war  this  increase  is  equivalent  to  sixty  times  the  rate  then 
prevailing.  In  April,  1922,  Germany  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  some 
vegetables,  meat  extracts,  fish,  grain  milling  products,  bakery  goods, 
foodstuffs,  and  luxuries,  and  increased  the  customs  duties  on  many  items 
100  per  cent 

Austria,  by  a  law  of  May  1,  1921,  which  had  the  double  purpose  of 
increasing  the  customs   revenue   and   of   restricting  the   imporation   f>i 
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luxuries,  considerably  extended  the  system  of  coefficients  of  increase 
which  was  first  adopted  in  July,  1920.  Starting  with  a  coefficient  of 
3,  the  increase  reached  80  by  April,  1921,  when  the  ratio  bet\veen  the 
jjar  value  of  the  crown  and  its  depreciated  value  was  equivalent  to  a  rate 
more  than  900  times  the  pre-war  rate  for  luxuries  and  250  times  the 
pre-war  rate  for  other  articles.  Since  April,  1921,  it  has  risen  to  1.550 
times  the  pre-war  rate,  due  to  further  large  decreases  in  currency  values. 

In  Hungary  a  decree  of  September  24,  1921,  provided  for  a  siircharge 
f»f  5SK)0  crowns  on  every  100  crowns  to  be  added  to  the  customs  duties 
if  such  duties  are  not  paid  in  gold. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  throughout  the  world  steps  have  been 
taken  to  adjust  customs  rates  and  regulations  to  post-war  conditions, 
and  that  these  adjustments  have  been  made  on  a  wider  scale  and  with  less 
deliberation  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country  an  emergency  tariff  providing  for  increased  duties  on 
certain  agricultural  products,  with  provisions  to  prevent  the  dumping 
of  foreign  merchandise  and  to  extend  the  regulations  governing  the  im- 
portation of  dyes,  dyestuffs,  and  synthetic  organic  drugs  and  chemicals 
was  enacted  on  May  27,  1921.  A  general  tariff  measure  designed  to 
provide  revenue,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and  to 
encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives July  21,  1921,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  April  11.  1922, 
and  is  now  under  consideration  by  that  body. 

In  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  the  cotton  schedule  is  naturally  of 
predominant  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Association.  In  all  of  our 
tariff  laws  with  the  exception  of  the  first  act,  that  of  July  4.  1789, 
manufacturers  of  cotton  have  been  specifically  provided  for.  In  our 
first  tariff  law  cotton  fabrics  were  dutiable  under  the  catch-all  provision 
for  "all  other  goods,  wares  and  merchandise"  at  five  per  centum,  "on 
the  value  thereof  at  the  time  and  place  of  inportation,"  the  first  instance, 
as  you  will  note  of  home,  or  as  it  is  called  today,  of  American  valuation. 

But  while  manufactures  of  cotton  were  not  mentioned  in  our  first 
tariff  act,  raw  cotton  was.  The  act  of  1789  made  cotton  dutiable  at 
3  cents  a  pound  and  it  continued  to  have  that  duty  until  the  revision  of 
March  2,  1861,  when  cotton  was  made  free.  It  remained  on  the  free 
list  throughout  the  Civil  War,  but  was  again  made  dutiable  at  2  cents 
a  pound  in  1864  and  at  5  cents  a  pound  in  1865.  After  nearly  a  century 
of  tariff  protection,  during  which  time  cotton  became  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  crops,  supplying  almost  the  entire  domestic  demand  and  with 
a  large  surplus  for  export,  raw  cotton  was  placed  upon  the  free  list  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  and  remainded  free  until  the  emergency  tariff 
of  May  27,  1921,  placed  a  duty  of  7  cents  a  potmd  on  cotton  having  a 
staple  of  one-and-three-eights  inches  or  more  in  length.  Probably  it 
will  be  some  time  before  this  country  will  be  able  to  supply  our  re- 
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quireraents  of  long  staple  cotton  of  high  tensile  strength  and  lustre,  so 
in  the  meantime  the  users  of  long  staple  cotton  are  entitled  to  com- 
I)ensatory  duties,  as  is  recognized  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

It  was  in  our  second  tariff  law,  that  of  1790,  that  manufactures  of 
cotton  were  first  specifically  mentioned.  Instead  of  remaining  in  the 
basket  clause  at  5  per  cent,  "cambrics,  muslins,  muslinettes,  lawns,  laces, 
gauses,  chintzes,  colored  calicoes,  and  nankeens"  were  given  a  duty  of 
lYi  per  cent  In  1794,  5  per  cent  additional,  and  in  1797,  2^  per  cent 
additional  were  added.  In  1816  goods  received  a  duty  of  25  per  cent; 
and  in  1842,  30  per  cent  Cotton  goods  received  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
under  the  low  tariff  of  1846,  but  in  1857  the  rate  was  reduced  to  24  per 
cent,  and  on  unbleached  cloths,  19  per  cent. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1861,  substituted  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties  on 
cotton  cloth,  and  adopted  the  system  of  progressive  rates  based  on  the 
construction  of  the  fabrics.  A  minimum  rate  of  25  per  cent  was  provided 
for  all  cotton  goods  valued  at  more  than  16  cents  per  square  yard.  The 
act  of  1894  discontinued  the  system  of  value  classifications  for  cotton 
yarn  that  had  been  in  use  since  1870,  and  substituted  progressive  rates 
of  duty  based  upon  the  yarn  count,  retaining,  however,  the  construction 
standard  for  cotton  cloth.  The  yarn  duties  in  the  acts  of  1894,  1897 
and  1909  were  specific,  with  maximum  specific  provisos  in  1894  and  with 
minimum  ad  valorem  provisos  in  1909.  In  the  act  of  1913  cotton  yam 
and  cotton  cloth  were  divided  into  groups  by  yam  counts  and  progressive 
ad  valorem  rates  were  applied.  In  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  rates 
in  terms  of  cents  per  pound  have  been  applied  progressively  to  the 
varying  counts  of  yam  and  cloth.  There  is  also  provided  for  cotton 
yam  and  cloth  a  complete  progressive  system  of  minimum  ad  valorem 
duties.  Under  this  provision  the  specific  rates  would  not  apply  if  they 
are  lower  than  the  ad  valorem  minimum. 

The  Government  for  over  a  century  has  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  the  cotton  industry.    How  has  the  industry  itself  responded? 

An  increase  in  value  of  products  from  $115,000,000  in  1860  to  $700,- 
000,000  in  1914,  and  from  $23,000,000  to  $152,000,000  in  wages  paid  gives 
some  idea  of  the  way  the  industry  has  responded  to  the  legislation  of 
Congress.  In  1840,  we  consumed  237,000  bales  of  cotton;  in  1920, 
6,762,000  bales.  Today  the  United  States  consumes  more  pounds  of  raw 
cotton,  spins  more  pounds  of  cotton  yarns,  and  weaves  more  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  record  of  which  industry  may  be  proud,  a  record  to  which 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  has  contributed  its 
full  share.  Progress  has  marked  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  the 
American  cotton  industry.  It  has  not  always  been  clear  sailing.  You 
have  had  to  face  storms  and  fight  battles,  but  through  it  all  you  have 
kept  your  eye  on  the  goal  and  have  gone  onward. 
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"We  send  you  a  battle  shout 
That  echoes  up  from  the  blood-thick  sea. 
And  up  from  the  wreck  and  rout 
And  down  from  the  staff  on  the  high  cross-tree 
Where  the  flag  is  signalling  out: 
'Keep  On/  " 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer:  Mr.  Marvin  showed  me  some 
very  interesting  figures  complied  by  his  textile  expert,  Mr. 
Graham  Clark,  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  request 
that  he  publish  that  in  our  proceedings  with  his  address.  It 
has  some  very  interesting  figures  that  he  had  prepared. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :    Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  publish  those,  Mr.  Marvin? 
Mr.  Marvin  :    I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Cramer:  It  would  be  making  a  very  desirable  addition 
to  his  report. 

Captain  Ellison  A.  Smith:  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
this  convention  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Marvin  for 
the  splendid  address  that  he  has  given. 

(Whereupon  a  rising  vote  of  appreciation  was  given  by  the 
convention  amid  applause.) 

THE  COTTON  SCHEDULE  IN  AMERICAN  TARIFF  ACTS 

By  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  Textile  Expert  to  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission 

In  the  first  American  tariff  act,  that  of  1789,  there  was  no  mention 
of  manufactures  of  cotton  but  these  were  dutiable,  under  the  basket 
provision  for  "all  other  goods,"  at  5  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  sub- 
sequent acts,  until  the  Civil  War,  the  duties  were  uniformly  ad  valorem, 
levied  mostly  for  revenue  purposes,  and  the  rates  varied  up  to  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  acts  of  1861  to  1890  continued  the  ad  valorem  system  for  cotton 
yam,  but  with  rates  based  on  value  classifications.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  made  a  radical  change,  introducing  the  use 
of  progressive  specific  rates  of  duty  based  on  construction  (in  threads 
per  square  inch)  and  weight  (in  ounces  per  square  yeard),  modified  by 
minimum  ad  valorem  rates.  The  standard  used  in  adjusting  progressive 
rates  of  duty  on  countable  cotton  cloth  in  the  act  of  1861  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  triple-standard  of  construction,  weight,  and  value.  In  die 
act  of  1883  there  was  no  mention  of  weight,  and  the  progressive  rates 
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of  duty  on  countable  cotton  cloth  were  based  on  the  double  standard  of 
construction  and  value ;  this  system  was  continued  in  the  act  of  1890,  but 
with  a  more  minute  subdivision  of  the  construction  (threads  per  square 
inch)  provision. 

The  act  of  1894  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  present 
system.  It  dropped  the  system  of  dividing  yearns  into  value  classes  and 
made  the  yarn  count  the  primary  basis  of  progression,  also  inaugurating 
the  system  of  basic  and  advanced  classifications.  In  all  subsequent  acts, 
whether  specific,  compound,  or  ad  valorem,  the  duties  on  cotton  yam 
have  been  related  primarily  to  the  yarn  count,  having  one  rate  of  pro- 
gression for  the  basic  and  one  for  the  advanced  classification.  The  yarn 
duties  in  the  acts  of  1894,  1897,  and  1909  were  specific,  but  were  modified 
in  the  case  of  the  1894  duties  by  maximum  provisions  and  in  the  case 
of  the  1897  and  1909  duties  by  minmum  ad  valorem  provisos.  In  the 
act  of  1913  cotton  yarns  were  divided  into  arbitrary  groups  and  pro- 
gressive ad  valorem  rates  levied  on  the  different  groups.  In  H.  R.  7456 
there  have  been  used  individual  count  progression  in  terms  of  cents  per 
pound,  with  a  complete  alternative  system  of  individual  count  progres- 
sion in  terms  of  ad  valorem  minimums. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  cloth,  the  act  of  1894  returned  to  the  Civil  War 
system  of  a  triple  standard  based  on  construction,  weight,  and  value; 
the  weight,  however,  being  stated  in  terms  of  square  jrards  per  pound, 
instead  of  ounces  per  square  yard,  as  in  the  acts  of  1861-62-64.  Duties 
were  specific,  with  minimum  ad  valorems.  This  system  was  continued 
in  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  but  increasingly  minute  subdivisions.  In  the 
act  of  1913  there  was  substituted  the  single  standard  of  average  yarn 
count;  cloths  were  divided  into  arbitrary  yam-count  groups,  and  pro- 
gressive ad  valorem  duties  were  levied  on  the  different  groups.  In  H. 
R.  7456  the  single  standard  of  average  yam  count  has  been  continued 
but  there  has  been  substituted  individual  count  progression  in  lieu  of 
the  grounp  progression;  duties  are  stated  in  terms  of  cents  per  pound, 
with  a  complete  alternative  system  of  individual  coimt  progression  in 
terms  of  ad  valorem  minimums. 

The  Average  Yarn  Count  as  a  Basis  for  Progressive  Duties  on 
Countable*  Cotton  Cloth 

The  average  yarn  count  as  a  single  standard  in  the  adjustment  of  pro- 
gressive rates  of  duty  on  countable  cotton  cloths  is  a  logical  development 
of  preceding  acts  where  the  progressive  rates  were  based  on  constmc- 
tion  and  weight    The  average  yam  count  is  easily  ascertained  arithmet- 


•The  term  "countable  cotton  cloth"  is  used  to  distinguish  ordinary  cotton  cloths 
from  special  cloths  such  as  pile  fabrics,  coated  or  filled  cloths,  silk-and-cotton 
cloths,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  articles  made  of  cotton  cloth,  on  the  other. 
The  term  originated  from  preceding  tariff  acts  when  the  threads  had  to  be  counted 
to  ascertain  the  duty,  it  is  still  applicable  since  the  threads  now  have  to  be 
counted  in  ascertaining  the  average  yarn  count  on  which  duties  are  based. 
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ically  from  the  constniction  and  the  weight  and  it  is  of  course  simpler 
to  use  a  single  rather  than  a  double  standard.  It  can  be  used  equally 
well  with  either  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties  and  gives  a  more  scientific 
basis  than  that  used  in  any  foreign  tariff.  Any  standard  that  is  used  must 
be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  because  of  the  many  types  of  cotton  cloth, 
but  conversion  costs  vary  more  in  conformity  to  the  variation  in  average 
yarn  count  than  to  any  other  factor  or  group  of  factors.  The  oflScial 
average  yarn  count  used  in  the  act  of  1913  varies  from  the  official 
average  yarn  count  proposed  in  the  Senate  revision  of  H.  R.  7456,  and 
neither  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  actual  average  yarn  count,  so  it 
may  be  well  to  show  how  they  are  derived.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
formulae. 
Let 

B — Breadth  (width)  cloth  in  inches. 

Y — Linear  yards  per  pound. 

T — Total  threads  per  square  inch. 

C — Cloth  constant  that  allows   for  contraction  in  warp  and  filling 
during  weaving  and  for  sizing  on  cloth. 

.\ — -\verage  yarn   count. 

A' — OflFicial  "straight  line"  average  yarn  counts,  as  used  in  act  of 
1913.         -     6^ 

A" — Official    average    yarn    count,    as    used    in    Senate    revision   of 
H.  R.  7456.  ■«-  <gcrO 
Then  we  have 

BYT  BYT  BYT 

A=C;  A'=840;  and  A"=800. 

In  practice,  to  obtain  the  actual  average  yarn  count,  we  find  C  varying 
from  less  than  700  for  some  ducks,  to  around  735  for  heavy  sheeting, 
745  for  sheeting,  756  for  printcloths,  and  775  for  India  linen.  The  finer 
the  yarn  the  less  the  contraction  in  weaving;  and  the  fewer  the  inter- 
lacings  the  less  the  contraction.  Starting  with  a  hank  of  840  yards  of 
yarn  we  therefore  find  its  length  as  measured  in  the  cloth  to  vary  from 
almost  800,  down  to  less  than  700  yards,  depending  on  the  counts  of 
yarn  and  the  closeness  of  the  weave.  Almost  every  cloth  has  a  different 
cloth  constant  and  for  this  reason  the  act  of  1913  used  the  "straight 
line"  average  yarn  count,  C  being  taken  as  840,  which  considers  the 
length  of  yarn  in  the  cloth  only  and  disregards  contraction  and  weaving. 
This  seemed  better  than  selecting  an  arbitrary  figure,  for  the  cloth 
constant,  which,  however  fair  it  might  be  as  an  average,  would  not 
approximate  to  the  cloth  constant  for  particular  cloths.  If  it  be  found 
preferable  to  select  an  arbitrary  cloth  constant  it  should  be  based  on  the 
average  yarn  count  of  imported  cloths.  The  average  *yarn  count  of 
imported  cloth  is  above  70s,  say  about  74s,  which  is  the  actual  average 
yarn  count  of  a  40-inch,  88_xg),  8.50  yards   Indian  linon  made  of  60s 
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warp  and  100s  filling.     For  such  cloth  we  find  BYT  to  be  40x8.50x168, 
or  57,120,  therefore 

57120  57120 

A'= =68s  and  A"=r =74.4s 

840  800 

If  775  be  used  as  the  cloth  constant  we  would  obtain  an  average  yarn 
counth  of  74s,  which  is  about  the  actual  average  yarn  count  in  this  par- 
ticular instance. 

Since,  however,  the  cloth  constant  varies  for  each  cloth  it  is  prefer- 
able to  use  the  "straight  line"  method,  disregarding  contraction  and 
sizing,  and  obtain  the  correct  ratio  between  yarn  and  cloth  duties  by 
adjustments  in  rate  of  duties  rather  than  by  attempted  approximations  in 
the  clith  constant  of  the  standard  on  which  such  duties  are  based.  The 
continuance  of  the  "straight  line"  method,  in  force  since  1913.  will 
enable  a  continuance  of  the  comparability  of  statistics  of  imported  cloths 
on  the  same  basis. 

The  use  of  "cents  per  pound,"  in  sead  of  cents  per  "square  yeard,"  in 
H.  R.  7456  is  a  step  forward  in  the  matter  of  closer  adjustments  seems 
to  be  generally  approved  by  the  trade.  Since  both  cotton  and  yarn  are 
sold  by  the  pound,  the  same  system  seems  logical  for  cloth. 

For  those  who  desire  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  above  and  other 
technical  points  I  refer  you  to  Tariff  Information  Survey  1-3  on  "Count- 
able Cotton  Cloths,"  which  was  printed  by  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  but  complied  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  experts  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  while  avoiding  participation  in 
discussions  as  to  the  height  of  the  tariff,  have  had  their  arguments  in 
regard  to  working  and  adustment  given  close  attention  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  I  believe 
that  as  a  result  we  have  a  more  carefully  worded  and  adjusted  tariff  on 
cotton  manufactures  than  any  previously  in  force.  The  tariff  is  a  matter 
that  affects  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  and  it  is  essential 
that,  whatever  the  height,  it  should  be  equitably  adjusted  so  as  to  apply 
equally  to  all  branches  of  an  industry.  The  point  has  not  yet  l)een 
reached  but  if  a  continuous  study  is  made  of  tariff  matters  by  some 
impartial  non-partisan  body,  such  as  we  hope  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  proved  itself  to  be,  and  if  its  conclusions  are  given  due  weight  by 
Congress,  this  very  desirable  end  may  be  attained  in  time. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  textile  schedules  have  l)een 
studied  as  a  whole  and  attempt  made  to  co-ordinate  paragraphs,  so  far 
as  the  diverse  nature  of  the  goods  made  may  permit,  so  there  may  he 
consecutive  paragraphs  devoted  to  raw  materials  (if  dutiable),  then  to 
partially  manufactured  goods,  then  to  yarn,  then  to  cloth,  then  to  special 
cloths,  and  so  on  in  a  logical  order  of  arrangement.  The  following 
table,  which  shows  the  make-up  of  the  four  textile  schedules  in  H.  R. 
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7456  as  passed  by  the  House,  shows  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  in 
this  direction,  and  reference  to  particular  paragraphs,  for  instance  the 
small  wares  parag^'^ph,  shows  that  similar  wording  has  been  used 
wherever  possible. 

TEXTILE  PARAGRAPHS  IN  TARIFF  BILL,  H.  R.  7456 


Flax,  Hemp. 

Wool, 

Silk  and 

Cotton 

Jute  Etc. 

&  Hair. 

Art.  Silk 

(1)     Raw  material 

1557* 

1001 
1575* 

1101 
1102 
1103 
1104 
1579* 

1651* 

(2)     Waste 

1557* 

1517* 
1622* 
1641* 
1456 

1105 

1650* 

(3)     Partially  manufactured 

POl 

1002 

1106 

1201 

(4)     Yam 

901 

1003 
1004 
1551* 

1107 

1202 
1203 

1215 

(5)     Sewing  thread,  etc. 

902 

1004 

1204 

1215 

(6)     Cordage 

1003 
1005 
1521* 

(7)     Nets  and  seines 

1006 

(8)     Hydraulic  &  other  hose 

1007 

(9)     Cloth 

903 

1008 

1108 

1205 

1215 

904 

1009 

1109 
.  1110 

(10)   Special  cloths 

905 
906 
907 
908 

1010 
1517* 

1426 

1526* 

(11)   Pile  fabrics  &  mfrs.  of 

909 

1011 

nil 

1206 
1453 

1215 

(12)  Table  damask  &  mfgrs.  of 

910 

1012 

(13)  Household  articles 

911 

1013 

1112 

(14)  Felts,  not  woven 

1113 

(15)   Small  wares 

912 

1014 

1114 

1207 

1215 

Ribbons  other  than  plain 

1430 

1430 

1430 

1430 

(16)  Knit  goods 

913 

913 

1115 

1208 

1215 

914 

914 

1215 

915 

915 

916 

916 

(17)   Handkerchiefs 

917 

1015 

1209 

(18)  Wearing  apparel 

918 

1016 

1116 

1210 
1211 
1212 

1215 

(19)   Nottingham  lace  curtains 

919 

919 

(20)   Bags 

1017 

•  I' rec. 
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1018 

1117 

1020 

1118 

1021 

1119 

1019 

1120 

1213 

1121 

1214 

1122 

1430 

1430 

1430 

1404 

1430 

1430 

1430 
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(21)  Floor  coverings  1020 

(22)  Mfgrs.  of  floor  coverings 

(23)  Basket  clause  920 

(24)  Special  instructions 

(25)  Samples 

(26)  Braids  1430 

(27)  Lace,  embroidery,  etc.  1430 

The  President,  Generai.  Tyson  :  Gentlemen  of  tne  con- 
vention, Colonel  Forbes,  Director  of  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Bureau,  has  requested  that  one  of  his  assistants  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  certain  subjects  here  to  you  in  regard  to 
disabled  veterans ;  and  I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
Major  W.  F.  Lett,  representing  Colonal  Forbes,  Director  of 
the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  who  will  address  you. 
(Applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  MAJOR  W .  F.  LETT 
Representing  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  only  expect  to  take  a  very  few  moments.  There  has  been  a  demand 
that  certain  phases  of  the  hospitalization  and  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
returned  veterans  be  explained  to  you,  with  a  view  of  enlisting  your 
S3rmpathies  with  certain  types  of  these  disabled  veterans.  We  have 
particular  trouble  with  the  returned  soldier,  marine,  sailor,  or  other 
service  man,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  some  mental  or  nervous  disorder. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  of  them  on  the  payrolls  of  the  textile  industry 
who  are  placed  there  probably  out  of  sympathy,  or  protection,  or  patri- 
otic motives.  The  bureau  has  been  under  obligations  to  many  agencies  of 
the  country  to  send  men  of  that  type  to  it,  that  proper  care  under  govern- 
ment auspices  might  be  extended  to  them  and  a  more  prompt  rehabilita- 
tion effected.  Through  the  various  clean-up  squads  that  went  about 
the  country  many  deserving  soldiers  were  unearthed.  There  are  still 
large  numbers  at  learge  whom  we  cannot  locate.  Through  the  efforts 
of  your  industry,  a  large  number  can  still  be  uncovered  if  your  social 
workers  in  your  mill  villages  would  undertake  to  guide  the  men  so  they 
would  come  to  us.  A  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  in  some  of  the 
southern  communities  having  worked  out  plans  in  the  villages  mentioned. 
More  can  be  accomplished,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  your  subor- 
dinates in  this  great  move  quickly  to  rehabilitate  these  men  and  replace 
them  in  industry. 
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There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  bureau  has  committed  certain  offenses 
against  the  common  economics  of  the  country  in  placing  malingerers, 
loafers  and  so-called  ex-service  men  with  limited  disabilities  on  our  pay 
rolls  and  keeping  them  out  of  industry.  We  are  not  altogether  to  blame 
for  this  because  there  are  varying  interests  that  direct  these  men  to  us. 
The  more  deserving  cases  sometimes  are  right  in  your  midst,  and  because 
of  the  peculiar  situation  they  find  themselves  in  are  placed  in  the  category 
of  a  malingerer,  a  loafer,  or  a  parasite  .  A  neuropsychiatric  or  a 
mentally  afflicted  man  is  a  very  peculiar  type.  He  will  go  along  for  a 
month  or  two  and  be  normal,  and  the  morning  following  the  last  day 
of  his  normalcy  will  find  him  irrational,  with  all  sorts  of  symptons  that 
point  him  abnormal.  That  is  the  man  that  you  undoubtedly  have  had 
some  contact  with.  Many  of  the  men  from  the  smaller  or  backwoods 
communities  returned  from  the  war  and  were  swallowed  up  in  their 
home  communities,  and  it  is  our  hardest  job  to  get  these  men  out,  to  sign 
any  kind  of  a  paper  that  will  bring  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
government,  and  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  quickly  to  rehabilitate  them 
and  to  return  them  to  you.  They  are  still  in  your  communities.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  insane  are  in  our  hospitals.  We  have  over  ten  thou- 
sand. We  have  for  mental  diseases  and  nervous  trouble  more  than  three 
havens  of  peace,  you  might  call  them.  One  is  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
with  two  hundred  beds  in  the  hospital ;  another  is  at  New  Orleans,  a 
clearning  house  where  all  of  our  men  so  afflicted  are  sent  and  diagnosed. 
We  have  another  at  Augusta,  Georgia.    It  has  three  hundred  beds. 

Now,  I  am  just  simply  going  over  the  high  spots,  but  I  want  to  make 
a  definite  statement.  Director  Forbes  is  a  man  who  is  very  keenly  alive 
to  his  responsibilities.  He  has  succeeded  in  a  measure  with  men  who  are 
really  his  shadow,  who  try  to  do  the  job  with  the  facilities  placed  at 
their  disposal.  One  of  the  facilities  placed  at  his  disposal  today,  and 
one  that  he  takes  great  pleasure  in,  is  to  present  his  problem  to  you 
and  to  ask  that  you  be  sympathetic,  that  you  bend  the  efforts  of  your 
subordinates  towards  selecting  these  men  from  your  midst,  and  give  them 
to  our  nearest  bureau  representative,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity 
at  least  to  start  the  men  toward  rehabilitation.  Once  we  get  him  into 
our  organization,  he  is  not  returned  to  you  gentlemen  until  he  is  pro- 
ficient in  some  lines  that  will  do  you  some  good,  that  he  will  be  an  asset 
to  the  community  rather  than  a  liability.  And  further  than  that,  he  will 
make  a  self-respecting  citizen,  instead  of  one  who  shriks  his  duties 
without  knowing  why. 

The  director  has  recently,  and  very  recently,  established  a  very  com- 
prehensive system  of  employment.  He  has  selected  men  from  his  organ- 
ization throughout  the  country  who  are  experts  in  employment,  voca- 
tional guidance,  and  the  net  result  will  be  that  through  the  hospitaliza- 
tion, through  the  rehabilitation  of  them— upon  completion  of  hospitaliza- 
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tion,  the  employment  section  or  service  will  return  them  to  you  in  any 
quantities  that  they  are  sent  to  us  by  you.  The  employment  service  asks 
that  you  submit  to  them  your  requirements,  and  asks  that  you  take  these 
men  that  we  have  rehabilitated,  not  as  charity  men,  but  as  real  workers. 
lH;cause  the  handicap  that  has  placed  them  within  the  bureau  has  been 
removed  by  the  bureau  influences.  They  are  returned  to  you  normal 
workers. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  that  I  could  add.  I  am  at  your  disposal  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  may  care  to  ask  for  your  associations. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen.    (Applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  Before  we  adjourn  I 
desire  to  announce  that  the  banquet  this  evening  will  be  at 
7:30,  standard  time,  in  the  Hall  of  Nations,  just  below  this 
room,  on  the  ground  floor  of  ^e  hotel.  Sir  Ackland  Geddes, 
the  British  Ambassador  to  this  country,  and  Dr.  Kirkland, 
Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
will  be  the  speakers,  both  of  whom  are  very  eloquent,  and 
men  whom  it  will  be  worth  while  to  hear.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
have  a  great  attendance  at  the  banquet  this  evening. 

Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Adams?  Do  you  desire  to  make 
any  statement? 

The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  D.  Adams:  Gentle- 
men, I  have  an  announcement  which  I  have  been  requested  to 
make.  There  is  being  exhibited  for  the  first  time  a  most  in- 
teresting moving  picture  film.  This  film  is  the  result  of  several 
months'  intensive  work,  where  slow  motion  and  closer  pictures 
predominate.  This  picture  will  be  exhibited  as  soon  as  this 
convention  adjourns,  in  Room  "D,"  on  the  Mezzanine  Floor, 
just  above,  and  any  of  you  who  desire  to  see  this  picture  will 
be  very  gladly  received. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  There  being  nothing 
further,  the  convention  now  stands  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock  in  this  same  hall.  The  convention  is 
now  adjourned. 

( Whereupon,  the  second  session  of  the  convention  was  con- 
cluded at  4:22  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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BANQUET  SESSION 


Friday  Evening,  May  26,  1922 

The  Hall  of  Nations,  Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Following  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  post-banquet  proceedings  be- 
gan at  9:23  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion»  General  Lawrence  D.  Tyson,  acting  as  Toastmaster. ) 

The  Toastmaster,  General  Tyson:  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: In  the  first  place  I  want  to  congratulate  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  upon  the  success  of  this 
great  convention  which  we  are  holding  here  in  Washington, 
and  also  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  this  banquet. 
I  believe  we  find  that  we  get  more  people  to  come  to  a  banquet 
than  we  get  to  come  to  the  convention  meetings  in  the  day  time ! 
(Laughter)  I  assume  that  they  have  something  better  at  the 
banquet  than  they  do  at  the  convention  meetings!  (Laughter) 
However  that  may  be,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that 
this  convention  met  in  the  City  of  Washington.  This  is  a 
great  and  beautiful  city»  and  we  have  advantages  in  the  way 
of  getting  information  that  we  do  not  have  in  other  cities 
perhaps.  We  have  been  signally  honored  at  this  time  by  having 
two  cabinet  ministers  to  address  us,  which  we  could  not  have 
had  if  we  had  been  in  some  other  city;  and  we  have  also  had 
other  members  of  the  administration  who  have  come  and  have 
given  us  information. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  the  association  is  growing  in  in- 
fluence and  power  every  day  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  pride 
to  me,  and  I  know  it  is  to  you,  to  know  this  fact.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  day  of  associations.  There  is  hardly  a 
business  of  any  importance  in  this  country  today  that  does 
not  have  its  association,  and  that  means  that  men  are  getting 
together  more  and  more ;  they  are  doing  business  together  more 
and  more.  There  are  some  people  who  are  pessimists.  They 
say  that  there  is  nothing  good  today,  nothing  as  good  as  it 
was  in  the  olden  time.    I  want  to  sav  to  vou,  mv  friends,  that 
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in  my  judgement  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  as 
much  comfort  and  as  much  happiness  in  the  world  as  there  is 
today.  There  never  was  a  time  when  men  co-operated  as  they 
do  today,  when  they  did  so  much  for  each  other,  when  there 
was  as  much — as  great  exhibition  of  wealth.  And  why  is  that 
so  ?  It  is  because  you  get  together ;  you  touch  elbows ;  and  you 
do  everything  you  can  for  each  other.  That  is  a  great  thing. 
And  so  it  is  with  nations.  We  see  here  tonight  two  flags,  the 
great  American  flag,  and  the  flag  of  that  grand  nation  that 
was  our  ally  in  the  great  war;  and  the  ambassador  of  that 
nation  is  here  with  us  tonight;  (Applause)  and  he  honors  us 
here  with  his  presence.  And  my  countrymen,  I  had  the  great 
honor  and  privilege  of  fighting  on  the  other  side  with  that 
nation  that  he  represents  here  tonight.  They  are  blood  of  our 
blood  and  bone  of  our  bone — Great  Britain!  (Applause.) 
Think  of  that  country,  with  only  120,(XX)  square  miles,  three 
times  as  big  as  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  and  yet  it  has  had 
more  influence  in  the  world  for  a  thousand  years,  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe!  (Applause.)  Think  of  that  flag 
of  Britain  that  floats  over  the  known  world,  every  corner  of 
the  world,  and  wherever  it  floats  you  will  find  civilization  and 
justice!  The  British  flag  stands  for  justice,  just  as  the  Ameri- 
can flag  does;  it  stands  for  law  and  order;  and,  my  country- 
men, honor  and  glory  in  the  fact  that  me  and  mine  were  de- 
scended from  that  grand  old  country — Great  Britain!  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  here  this  evening  to  present 
to  you  our  distinguished  guest,  His  Excellency  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britian,  who  will  now  ad- 
dress you.     (Prolonged  applause,  all  standing.) 

ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  SIR  AUCKLAND  GEDDES, 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Mr.   Toast  master,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  words  to  acknowledge  such  sentiment  as  those 
that  have  just  been  expressed  with  regard  to  my  country.  You  know, 
various  people  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  the  world,  from  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Europe,  some  in  .\ustraHa,  some  in  New  Zea- 
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land,  some  in  South  Africa,  in  India,  and  numerous  places:  you  know 
that  those  people  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  in  your 
great  capital  have  no  dearer  wish  than  they  should  go  forward  intt« 
the  future  as  friends,  as  co-operators,  with  the  people  of  the  Upited 
States  of  America.  You  know  that.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  he  >n, 
for  you  and  they  seek  the  same  things,  have  the  same  ideal  >.  and  arc 
stirred  by  the  same  ambitions — ambitions  to  see  a  better  order,  a  more 
peaceful  and  more  prosperous  world  in  the  future  You  know  that 
they,  just  as  you,  seek  peace,  seek  friendship  with  all  nation^.  seek- 
to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  bring  back  to  an  economically  shattered 
world  prosperity  and  well  being;  not  only  to  bring  it  back;  but  to  make 
that  prosperity,  that  well-being  greater  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Your  nation,  yes,  and  mine,  and  all  the  others,  are  faced  with  the 
great  problems  of  today.  Each  of  us  as  a  nation  approaches  those  prob- 
lems from  its  own  angle,  from  its  own  point  of  view.  That  is 
necessarily  so,  but  it  is  comforting  to  llnd  as  the  days  go  by  that  more 
and  more  all  the  nations  are  definitely  declaring  themselves  as  seeking 
those  things  which  we  seek  and  you  seek,  those  of  which  I  have  ju^t 
spoken.  You,  I  am  sure,  as  much  as  I,  have  watched  with  interest  the 
proceedings  that  recently  went  on  at  Genoa,  the  great  conference  of 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  nations,  where  the  economic  states,  the  econ- 
omic future  of  a  great  part  of  the  world  was  considered  and  discus^ed : 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  have  all  noticed  how  great  were  the  effort> 
made  at  that  time  and  in  that  city  to  establish  more  securely  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  especially  the  peace  of   Europe. 

I  am  sure  that  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  interested — vitally  interested 
in  trade,  that  meeting  and  those  deliberations  must  have  appeared  in 
their  true  and  proper  lights  as  of  great  importance,  and  that  whether 
you  agreed  or  disagreed  with  what  was  proposed  and  what  was  attempted 
to  be  done,  and  what  was  done. 

There  is  no  great  industry,  there  is  no  great  trade,  such  as  your  great 
industry  and  your  great  trade,  there  is  no  such  industry  or  trade  that 
is  not  dependent  at  least  in  part  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  prosperity 
of  our  nations.  Whether  that  dependency  is  direct  or  indirect:  it  cxi.st> 
and  is  increasing,  has  been  increasing  for  many  years.  It  is  possibly  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  now  than  ever  before.  We  all  are  familar.  when 
we  look  at  a  nation's  economic  life,  with  the  phenomenon,  the  sort  of 
tide-like  movement,  the  prosperity,  and  any  lack  of  prosperity.  A  wave 
of  prosperity  comes,  and  then  a  period  less  prosperous.  In  my  nation, 
because  of  the  close  dependence  of  millions  of  my  fellow  countrymen 
upon  prosperous  trade,  everything  has  been  done  that  statesmanship  will 
devise  for  many  years  past  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  amplitude 
that  tide-like  movement.  My  country — the  island  of  Great  Britain 
especially  among  those  countries  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent — 
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has  a  population  far,  far  in  excess  of  what  can  be  supported  upon  the 
soil  of  the  island.  Millions  literally  are  dependent  for  their  daily  bread 
upon  the  food  brought  from  overseas,  food  paid  for  by  manufactured 
goods,  the  product  of  the  factories  of  the  earth.  Because  of  that  extraor- 
dinary close  dependence  of  the  people  on  prosperous  trades,  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  at  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  movemnt  this  tide- 
like action,  because  of  the  importance  of  that,  we  in  Britain  have  for 
years,  as  I  have  just  said,  done  our  utmost  to  maintain  trade  as  steady 
as  possible. 

Looking  back  over  your  economic  history  in  the  years  before  the  war, 
one  sees  a  greater  movement  of  prosperity,  and  lack  of  prosperity,  the 
one  succeeding  the  other,  than  one  would  find  in  the  same  years  in  the 
economic  history  of  Britain;  and  you  now  are  experiencing  one  of  the 
el)l>s,  or  rather  you  have  been  experiencing  one  of  the  ebbs  of  that  tide- 
like  movement.  After  the  abounding  prosperity  of  two  short  years  ago 
there  has  come  a  time  when  prosperity  was  much  less  marked. 

We  in  Pritain  have  had  a  similar  ebb,  because  of  the  close  and  in- 
timate dependence  of  our  people  for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  prosperity 
of  trades.  We  have  perhaps  felt  that  ebb  even  more  severely  than  you 
have  felt  it.  And  now  all  the  statesmanship,  all  the  governmental 
energy  of  Britain  is  necessarily  upon  the  governments,  and  to  watch 
the  great  figures  in  those  governments,  and  to  listen  with  some  anxiety 
tor  their  words,  and  to  critize  perhaps  their  actions,  but  altogether, 
outside  the  sphere  of  government,  there  are  trade  conditions,  economic 
conditions,  conditions  of  production,  which  in  their  own  way  are  just 
as  important  as  anything  that  a  government  can  do. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  speak  to  you  men  of  a  different  country 
from  mine,  of  political  action  that  might  be  taken  by  your  government, 
or  that  might  or  might  not  be  taken  by  mine.  I  can  speak  of  this  danger 
which  I  know  many  of  my  fellow  countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cotton  business  regard  as  important.  I  can  speak  to  you  of  this  thing, 
this  belief  that  they  have,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  expert  to  know 
whether  that  belief  is  well  or  ill  founded ;  but  this  belief  that  they  have, 
that  there  may  be — nay,  that  there  will  be,  if  there  be  a  rapid  return 
of  prosperity,  as  rapid  as  we  hope  for — that  there  will  be  a  real  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  the  raw  cotton.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  this  matter 
seriously  into  consideration,  bring  your  best  judgement  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  satisfy  yourselves  whether  that  fear  of  an  impending  shortage  be 
well  or  ill  founded;  because  if  it  be  well  founded,  as  I  have  just  said, 
we  are  certainly  to  have  another  of  these  jolts  in  prosperity  a  period 
of  apparent  great  prosperity  for  the  cotton  growers,  to  be  followed  by 
another  slimip,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  worse  really  for  a  great 
industry  than  to  be  continually  see -sawing  between  an  almost  unbounded 
prosperity  and  an  almost  equally  unbounded  depression. 
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We  have  got  somewhat  similar  doubts  in  regard  to  other  phases  of 
the  economic  future.  Among  these  at  this  time,  I  will  not  dwell  but 
what  I  do  wish  to  emphasize,  if  I  may,  is  this :  That  quite  outside  the 
sphere  of  government,  and  quite  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  ambassa- 
dors work,  there  is,  lying  ready  to  the  hands  of  such  an  association  as 
this  of  yours  a  bit  of  work  that  is  worth  doing,  not  from  any  narrow 
sectional  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world ;  and 
it's  a  bit  of  work  which  lies  side  by  side  with  and  wholly  parallel  with 
the  work  which  the  governments  are  attempting  to  do,  the  work  which 
those  representatives  of  the  nations  recently  gathered  at  Genoa  were 
striving  to  perform.  So  great  has  been  the  disturbance  of  our  world's 
economic  life  by  the  greaf  upheaval  of  the  hours  that  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire the  intelligent  co-operation  of  all  men  of  good  will  and  of  influence 
in  the  trades  and  the  industries  to  get  back  the  prosperity  that  was  the 
world  around,  and  to  build  that  anew,  and  that  greater  prosperity  which 
ought  to  be  ours  in  the  future. 

Looking  back  now  on  the  years  before  the  war,  those  years  that  ended 
in  1914,  when  the  storm  broke  over  Europe,  one  can  see  how  much  the 
shadow  of  coming  events  was  darkening  the  life,  the  economic  life,  and 
limiting  the  prosperity,  of  the  nations  of  Europe;  and  they  constitute 
a  great  and  important  part  of  the  economic  world.  It  therefore,  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  imduly  optimistic,  to  believe  that  if  we  are  wise,  with 
our  foresight  we  shall  be  able  to  attain  to  a  prosperity  within  a  few 
years  far  greater  than  that  prosperity  that  we  knew  in  the  years  before 
1914.  It  is  true  that  millions  of  men  have  been  killed.  It  is  true  that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  property  has  been  destroyed.  It  is  true  that  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  counting  the  period  of  demobilization— that  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  millions  of  men  were  withdrawn  from  productive 
work.  That  is  now  rapidly  sinking  into  the  past.  Most  of  what  those 
men  would  have  done  or  made  in  those  years  would  by  this  time  have 
been  approaching  the  end  of  its  life  of  usefulness.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  men  who  died  were  young  and  would  have  had,  one  would  sup- 
pose, long  years  of  useful  productive  life  before  them:  but  a  new 
generation  is  coming  on,  and  there  are  countless  women  who,  during 
the  period  of  stress,  acquired  a  high  economic  value,  who  are  anxious  in 
many  countries  to  get  back  into  productive  work.  I  sec  no  reason,  no 
reason  at  all,  to  doubt  that  there  is  within  reach,  within  a  few  years, 
a  prosperity  greater  than  that  we  have  ever  known,  provided  always 
the  governments  are  wise  in  the  action  that  they  take,  or  in  their  re- 
fusals to  take  action,  with  regard  to  the  economic  conditions  of  other 
nations;  and  provided  also  that  the  individuals,  who  are  the  business 
men,  the  manufacturers,  the  financiers,  who  constitute  really  in  them- 
selves the  economic  and  business  life  of  the  nation,  arc  farsighted  and 
conscientiously  build  and  direct  their  industry  in  such  a  way  that  they 
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shall  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  so  far  as  human  energy  and  human 
wit  will  permit— eliminate  the  causes  of  that  tide-like  sweep  to  which  I 
have  referred  many  times.  That  is  where  it  seems  to  me.  with  all 
deierence,  there  is  work  that  you  can  do,  work  of  real  value,  work 
perhaps  that  may  prove  of  supreme  importance  to  a  great  trade,  to  a 
great  industry,  not  limited  to  your  country,  but  represented  largely  in 
mine,  and  France,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in  other  countries  about  the 
world. 

Our    Chairman  spoke   a   few   moments   ago   of    the   development   of 
co-operation  among  the  men  interested  in  the  various  industries,  and  I 
am  glad  that  their  co-operation  in  your  indurty  has  not  been  limited  by 
national   borders.     I   beileve  that  inter-national  co-operation,  the  meet- 
ings that  you  have  had  with  men  interested  in  the  things  that  you  are 
interested  in,  with  other  coim tries — I  believe  that  such  meetings  are  of 
profound  good.  I  believe  that  they  enable  us  all  when  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  them — they  enable  us  all  to  get  a  broader  and 
a  wider  view,  and  to  see  perhaps  more  clearly  that  the  big  interest  of 
us  all  is  not  anything  limited,  local,  political,  or  national  prosperity,  but 
is  a  world  prosperity,  a  prosperity  leading  as  it  does  to  accumulations 
of  wealth.    It's  the  very  basis  of  our  civilization,  of  its  development,  of 
its  progress.     Upon  prosperity  and  upon  the   accumulations  of   wealth 
there  ultimately  rests  the  possibility  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
such  a  beautiful  city  as  this,  in  which  we  are  tonight  gathered  together, 
a  chy  now  being  adorned,  as  it   has  been  in  the  past,  with  buildings 
which  will  be  a  monument  for  all  time,  inspiring  future  generations,  and 
lifting  their  hearts  up  from  the  rut  into  the  big  path  of  their  day,  to 
think  of  something  higher,  and  leading  them  to  understand  the  aspira- 
tions and  the  ambitions  of  the  men  of  their  own  blood,  of  their  own  kin, 
of   their  own  country,   that  went   before.     The   whole    future  of   our 
civilization  built  by  the  proceeds  of  trade,  built  up  and  given  body  and 
outward  seeming  through  the  accumulations  of  wealth,  the  whole  of  our 
civilization  and  the  whole  of  its  future  depends,  so  far  as  its  material 
expression  is  concerned,   and   its   influence   in  large   measure,   upon  the 
generations  to  come,  upon  the  return  of  prosperity— a  real  world-wide 
return  of  prosperity. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I,  in  this  way,  venture  to  urge  upon  you  the 
suggestion  that  upon  you  lies  a  responsibility  just  as  great  in  its  own  way 
as  the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  the  government  and  upon  the 
members  of  a  government ;  upon  you  as  an  association,  and  upon  you  as 
individuals,  lies  a  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  future— to  the  future 
which  will  be  your  sons'  present,  and  to  a  future  which  another  genera- 
tion on  will  be  your  grandsons'  present. 

It  is  the  same  for  us  in  all  nations.  Our  world— the  civilization 
which  was  built  by  our  forefathers,  has  received  the  greatest  shock  that 
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it  has  ever  known,  parts  of  it  appear  to  have  crumbled  and  to  have  dis- 
integrated under  that  shock,  and  the  framework  of  civilization  which 
was  built  by  the  generations  that  went  before  us  has  in  parts  and  in 
places  broken  down,  so  that  millions  of  people  since  the  Armistice  have 
died,  died  of  starvation,  died  of  diseases  following  upon  malnutrition: 
and  countless  little  children  have  never  had  a  chance  of  growing  up  be- 
cause the  framework  of  civilization  which  was  their  heritage  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  shock  under  which  the  whole  world  reeled  in  the  years 
of  the  war.  And  we  are  now  engaged  in  repairing,  rebuilding,  recon- 
structing that  framework  of  civilization,  and  upon  every  one  of  us 
rests  some  responsibility,  great  or  small,  for  playing  his  part,  or  I 
may  say,  her  part,  in  bringing  that  work  of  repair  to  completion,  and 
in  assisting  to  make  those  additions  which  every  generation  in  the  past 
has  made,  and  by  makhig  has  enriched  the  heritage  which  we  received 
from  our  parents,  and  which  we  in  our  turn  pass  on  in  a  few  short  years 
to  the  generation  which  treds  upon  our  heels.  It's  a  great  opportunity, 
it  appears  to  me ;  it's  a  great  inspiration,  and  it's  a  great  responsibility ; 
and  the  framework  in  which  we  can  only  carry  out  which  we  alone 
can  carry  out — that  work  must  be  a  framework  of  peace,  a  real  peace, 
a  peace  that  is  in  reality  a  peace  of  freindship  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  nations. 

And  therefore  1  venture  to  urge  upon  you.  too,  the  importance  of  your 
— of  our,  of  all  of  us,  doing  what  we  can  to  make  as  close  as  may  be 
the  ties  of  co-operation  between  your  nation  and  mine,  for  of  all  nations, 
all  iMissible  pairs  of  nations,  our  two  are  most  likely  easily  to  understand 
one  another,  and  to  appreciate  what  the  other  is  trying  to  do.  (Applause.) 
.\nd  so  I  would  beg  of  you,  while  you  are  also  looking  to  the  firm  build- 
ing of  your  own  industry  and  securing  its  broad  foundations  with  a 
reasonably  ample  supply  of  its  raw  materials,  I  would  l)eg  of  you  also 
to  use  your  intUience  to  secure  co-operation  between  your  nation  and 
mine,  co-operation  even  more  close  than  that  which  now  exists ;  and  it 
is  to  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  I 
believe  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  there  been  such  close  understanding, 
such  friendly  feelings,  between  the  go\ernments  of  our  respective  countries 
as  there  is  at  the  present  time.    (Applau.se.) 

lUit  important  as  the  development  of  that  friendly  co-operation  is  be- 
tween all  the  branches  of  the  Knglish  speaking  peoples  of  the  world, 
1  do  not  regard  that  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  the  greatest  end.  that 
we  may  secure  friendshi[)  and  co-operation— not  only  governmental  co- 
operation, but  economic  co-operation,  business  co-operation,  and  inter- 
national, of  all  the  nations,  because  only  in  that  way,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  will  we  be  able  to  secure  with  certainty  that  atmosphere,  that  set 
of  conditions,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  complete  restoration 
of  economic  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 
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^Ir.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  that 
you  have  given  me  here  this  evening  of  speaking  to  you.  I  thanked  you 
when  I  arose,  and  I  thank  you  again,  for  the  kind  words  in  which  you 
spoke  of  my  coimtry,  and  for  the  reception  which  you  gave  men  when 
I  arose.  I  believe  that  such  words  as  you  spoke  and  such  a  reception 
as  you  gave  me — not  to  me,  I  know,  personally,  but  to  me  in  my  rep- 
resentative capacity — I  believe  that  such  things  do  much  to  create  that 
feeling  of  friendship  and  cordiality  which  it  is  so  desirable,  so  important, 
should  exist  between  our  nations.  And  before  I  sit  down  I  want  to 
assure  30U  that  there  is  no  wish  closer  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  English 
speaking  peoples  who  live  under  the  Union  Jack  than  that  they  should 
work  and  be  in  close  friendship  and  co-operation  with  you,  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  of  America.     (Prolonged  applause,  all  standing.) 

The  Toastmaster,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen,  you  will 
please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Erwin:  Mr.  Chariman,  let  us  all  rise  and  say, 
"Long  life  to  Lloyd  George  forever  !*' 

( Whereupon  all  arose  and  drank  a  toast  to  the  British  prime 
minister,  amid  applause.) 

The  Toastmaster,  General  Tyson:  Gentlemen,  that  we 
had  expected  to  have  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  look 
in  on  us  this  evening.  He  promised  that  he  would  come  if 
possible,  but  he  is  unable  to  get  here.  I  have  a  letter  from 
him  which  I  now  desire  to  read  to  the  banquet  board. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
My  dear  General  Tyson :  May  26,  1922. 

When  you  and  your  associates  called  on  me  with  the  invitation  to  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  I  hoped 
to  be  able  to  accept.  It  develops  that  affairs  will  not  permit  me  that 
pleasure,  and  so  I  am  taking  this  method  to  extend  my  greetings  to  the 
convention. 

I  need  not  remind  you  gentlemen  of  the  great  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic advantage  accuring  to  our  country  from  its  primacy  in  furnishing 
a  world's  requirements  of  so  essential  a  staple.  It  has  been  for  many 
decades  our  sure  reliance  for  a  favorable  balance  in  international  trade, 
and  through  all  mutations  it  continues  to  be  vitally  important  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  every 
phase,  whether  of  production  or  of  fabrication,  is  therefore  a  vital  con- 
cern ;  and  I  want  you  to  be  sure  that  the  national  administration  is  fully 
alive  to  its  importance,  and  prepared  in  every  possible  way  to  contribute 
to  its  maintenance  and  development.       Very  sincerely, 

Warren  G.  Harding. 
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The  Toastmaster,  General  Tyson:  Now,  Gentlemen, 
since  we  have  had  a  toast  to  Lloyd  George,  I  propose  a  toast 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  will 
all  stand  and  drink  that  toast. 

(Whereupon  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  drunk,  all  standing.) 

Gentlemen,  I  guess  we  all  feel  a  little  more  at  home  now! 
(Laughter.)  The  next  speaker  on  our  program  is  a  Tennes- 
seean.  I  feel  perfectly  at  home  with  him,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  a  little  joke.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  go.  I  hope  he 
won't  take  exception  to  it.  You  know,  he  just  now  said  to  me 
— he  said,  '*Don't  you  introduce  me  in  any  long-winded 
speech!"  (Laughter.)  And  that  reminds  me  of  a  stor}^  that  I 
want  to  tell  you.  There  was  an  old  preacher,  a  Scotch-Irish- 
man, in  North  Carolina,  or  South  Carolina,  or  some  of  those 
mountains  there,  many  years  ago,  and  he  got  up  on  Sunday 
and  he  said,  "You  will  find  my  text  in  the  fifth  chapter  and 
the  eighth  verse,  of  the  book  of  Peter."  He  says,  "It  is  this: 
*The  Debbil  went  fo'th  as  a  roaring  lion,  seenin'  whom  he 
mought  devowah,!  "  And  he  says,  "Mah  breddern,  we  will 
divide  dis  tex'  into  fo'  pahts.  In  de  fus'  place,  we  will  ast  who 
de  Debbil  was  he?  In  de  nex'  place,  whar  de  Debbil  was  he 
agwine?  An'  in  de  ncx'  place  whut  de  Debbil  was  he  a  roarin' 
about?"  (Laughter.)  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  expected 
to  roar  some  about  the  next  speaker,  but  it  isn't  really  necessary 
to  roar  about  him;  everybody  knows  about  him.  He's  one 
of  the  greatest  educators  in  this  country,  and  not  only  an 
educator,  but  he's  a  financier.  You  know  a  man  can't  be  the 
president  of  a  great  university  now  without  being  a  financier, 
because  he  has  to  go  over  the  country  and  get  money  from 
everybody.  And  Chancellor  Kirkland  is  not  only  a  great 
educator,  but  he  has  got  more  money  for  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity than  any  other  university  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I 
now  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Chancellor  Kirk- 
land, one  of  the  great  educators  of  the  south. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  J.  H.  KIRKLAND 
Chanceixor  OF  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  clear  that  my  first  words  should  be  words  of  appreciation  of  the 
kind  invitation  that  has  come  to  me  to  address  you  this  evening  from 
your  President  I  have  long  valued  his  friendship,  and  I  have  long  known 
something  of  his  partiality.  The,  courtesy  of  this  invitation  is  his.  The 
mistake  in  it  and  failure  of  it  will  be  my  own.  I  have  felt  in  accepting 
this  invitation  that  I  was  traveling  perhaps  in  fast  company.  The  rep- 
utation of  His  Excellency,  the  British  Ambassador,  has  passed  even  to 
Tennessee,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  looked  forward  to 
the  pleasurure  of  hearing  him.  I  realized  again  that  perhaps  I  was  in 
fast  company  when  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  this  morning  and  looked  at 
the  bulletin  board.  In  a  casual  glance  at  that  bulletin  board  I  seemed 
to  read  something  like  this:  **Go  to  Room  24.  thirsty  manufacturers 
of  cotton!"  (Laughter  and  applause.)  As  I  looked  twice  I  saw  it  was 
was  not  "thirsty  cotton  manufacturers,"  but  merely  "association  of  cot- 
ton manufacturers."  which  my  nearsightedness  did  not  at  first  correctly 
perceive!  (Laughter.)  And  I  stood  there  a  moment  and  saw  some 
others  looking  at  it.  and  I  thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  disappointment 
on  their  faces  also,  (Laughter) — as  they  read  the  message  once  or  twice, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  wording  dawned  upon  them.     (Laughter.) 

I  was  reminded  of  an  incident  down  in  General  Tyson's  country,  in 
these  recent  days  of  thirst  and  drought,  when  Joe  said  to  Bill — he  said, 
"Bill,  suppose  you  step  over  to  my  room  and  get  a  drink!"  And  Bill 
said,  "Step  over  ?  Hell,  what's  the  matter  with  running  over!" 
(Laughter.) 

.\nd  now,  gentlemen,  having  somewhat  recovered  my  breath  and  used 
my  first  words  as  words  of  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
you  for  a  little  while  this  evening.  I  l)eg  to  state  that  I  have  selected 
a  subject  that  did  not  seem  particularly  yours  or  mine.  If  I  had  come  to 
you  to  talk  of  universities,  you  would  have  said — "That's  commonplace 
stuff  with  the  speaker.''  If  I  had  come  to  you  to  talk  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing, you  would  have  said — "He's  talking  about  a  subject  he  knows 
nothing  about."  But  I  come  to  you  on  neutral  grounds  so  to  speak, 
and  ask  you  to  follow  me  for  a  little  while  while  we  consider  the  subject 
that  I  have  selected  on  "Industry  and  Culture.'* 

The  meanings  attaching  to  the  word  "culture"  vary  very  much  under 
different  times  and  different  circumstances,  like  the  kindred  word  "civi- 
lization." As  I  use  these  words  tonight,  I  mean  by  "culture"  a  process, 
a  method  of  growth ;  and  by  "civilization"  the  result  of  that  process. 
.\  recent  French  writer  has  written  a  book  on  the  tests  of  civilization. 
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and  they  are  very  many.  I  could  not  begin  to  enumerate  them.  I  saw 
a  book  in  the  window  on  the  street  here  today  with  some  thirty-odd 
writers  on  "The  Civilization  of  America,"  and  I  understand  by  these 
writers  it  is  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting! 

Now,  Liebach,  the  chemist,  said  a  good  many  years  ago,  that  a  good 
test  of  civilization  was  the  amount  of  soap  the  people  used.  The  college 
men  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  test  of  civilization  is  educational  op- 
portunities, the  prevalence  of  literature  or  the  absence  of  it.  Criminolo- 
gists say  that  the  test  of  civilization  is  found  in  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  crime.  The  sociologist  says  that  the  test  of  civilization  is 
suicide,  ranking  those  highest  that  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  self- 
destruction.  Now,  whatever  these  tests  may  be,  we  know  that  civiliza- 
tion has  come  about  through  all  kinds  of  agencies  and  forces,  and  we 
may  set  down  as  a  conceded  fact  that  the  primal  or  original  force  in  the 
development  of  civilization  has  been  the  necessity  of  physical  labor.  Man 
never  began  to  move  upward  out  of  a  savage  state  until  he  began  to 
work  with  his  hands.  The  cultivation  of  the  hand  came  before  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  Gradually  through  the  centuries  man  learned  to  use 
tools.  These,  crude  at  first,  were  improved,  and  we  designate  ages  of 
civilization  by  the  tools  used,  as  the  stone  age,  the  age  of  grass,  of  bronze, 
the  age  of  iron,  and  now  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity. 

Xow  the  thesis  that  I  wish  to  defend  for  a  little  while  this  evening  is 
this:  That  industry  reflects  all  the  processes  of  culture,  that  it  illus- 
trates the  whole  pathway  of  civilization,  that  it  has  moved  along  that 
pathway,  and  it  has  adopted  to  itself  all  of  the  means  by  which  civiliza- 
tion has  been  achieved  beginning  with  the  physical  and  material.  'It  has 
become  intellectual,  beginning  with  the  individual.  It  has  become  social. 
It  has  changed  the  crude  to  the  artistic,  and  the  material  to  the  spiritual. 
I  never  walk  in  the  midst  of  industry,  I  never  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  industrial  plant,  but  I  realize  that  the  definition  of  an  American 
university  is  something  far  bigger  and  beyond  what  my  life  prescribes 
and  illustrates.  The  business  world  is  a  university.  Industrial  plants 
are  universities.  Here  every  day  has  its  lessons,  and  every  hour  is  a 
task  master;  and  the  men  who  learn  are  the  men  that  succeed,  and  the 
men  that  do  not  learn  are  the  men  that  fail. 

Senator  Page,  of  Vermont,  once  said,  "To  earn  more  is  to  learn  more." 
and  that  is  the  fact,  that  industry  first  of  all  illustrates  its  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  educational  process,  beginning  with  the  work  of  the  hands, 
which  has  become  long  ago  the  work  of  brains.  It  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  work  of  the  world  is  not  and  cannot  be  done  by 
the  human  hand.  Out  of  one  hundred  million  people  in  this  country, 
perhaps  there  are  fifty  million  people  able  to  work,  and  perhaps  half  or 
not  more  than  half  of  that  number  willing  to  work.  (Laughter.)  Now, 
instead  of  those  twenty-five  million  people  working,  we  are  using  every 
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day  equivalent  of  five  hundred  million  men's  labor  through  machinery. 
And  this  industrial  output  is  the  representative  of  man's  intellectual 
accomplishments.  Mr.  Dickinson,  I  believe  it  was — certainly  a  statis- 
tician of  importance,  has  calculated  that  one  man's  labor  in  an  improved 
cotton  mill  a  day  in  one  year  can  make  enough  to  clothe  one  thousand 
giants.  One  man's  labor  in  the  best  directed  fields  of  agriculture  can 
create — can  produce  five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  Another  man's 
labor  can  convert  that  into  a  thousand  bushels  of  flour.  When  Edmund 
Smith  wrote  his  ** Wealth  of  Nations"  in  the  year  of  Independence,  1776, 
he  remarked  on  the  marvelous  ingenuity  of  man,  and  illustrated  it  by 
the  making  of  pins  that  are  perfect,  without  machines.  Now,  that  one 
man  could  make  fifty  thousand  pins  in  a  year — in  a  day,  not  a  year.  Now, 
that  seems  childish  compared  to  the  performances  of  today.  When  the 
first  looms  were  made,  it  took  two  men  and  a  boy  to  run  one  loom  for 
simple  weaving.  You  gentlemen  know  better  than  I  how  many  looms 
now  may  be  attended  by  one  competent  hand.  When  screws  were  first 
made  it  took  four  different  operations  and  four  machines  to  make  them, 
and  four  attendants,  one  for  each  machine.  Now,  one  machine  does 
the  whole  work,  and  one  man  can  attend  to  ten  machines  at  once. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  quite  so  well  as  the  development  of  mechanical 
industry.  It  is  all  so  recent,  so  modern,  that  we  are  a  part  of  it.  We 
have  seen  it  with  our  eyes. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  a  town  in  South  Carolina,  just  a  few  miles  from 
where  my  friend  on  my  left  resides,  they  bought — that  instituted  a  gas 
company,  and  brought  gas  into  the  town  instead  of  the  old  coal-oil  lamps 
that  wc  had  lighted  our  streets  by;  and  when  the  gas  works  were  built, 
all  the  results  of  that  coal  tar  distillation  were  as  rapidly  as  possible 
taken  from  the  gas  works  to  a  little  stream  that  flowed  by  to  get  rid  of 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Now  that  the  government  has  gotton  hold  of 
that  in  the  great  universities  of  Germany  and  of  the  world,  out  of  that — 
the  products  of  that  coal  tar  distillation,  everything  possible  is  made 
of  value  to  the  human  race — medicines  and  dyes  and  chemicals.  And 
you  recall  a  few  years  ago  when  the  "Deutschland,"  a  submarine  com- 
mercial boat,  came  into  the  harbor  of  New  York  with  a  cargo  said  to 
be  valued  at  more  than  a  million  of  dollars — merely  what  was  stored  in 
one  submarine,  the  products  of  that  coal  tar  distillation. 

Or,  I  recall  another  incident  of  John  Ilood.  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 
There  was  a  society  of  indigo  planters  in  early  days,  and  a  kind  oi  aris- 
tocratic wealth  producing  society,  people  that  had  grown  indigo.  X**Wh 
indigo  is  a  plant  of  India,  and  even  as  late  as  1897  there  were  one  miilirm 
acres  planted  to  indigo,  and  it  had  a  commercial  value  of  twenty  million 
dollars,  because  indigo  was  worth  then  about  four  dollars  a  pound.  Rut 
the  Bavarian  Acid  Company,  of  Germany,  spent  seventeen  years  study- 
ing the  chemistry  of  the  indigo,  and  at  a  cost  of   five  million  dolbrs 
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learned  how  to  make  it,  and  reduced  the  price  from  four  dollars  a  pound 
to  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  and  turned  loose  that  million  acres  to  something 
else.     And  so  the  story  goes,  gentlemen. 

Xow,  the  chemist  is  in  every  factory,  in  every  mine,  in  every  great 
business.  He  is  making  himself  a  part  of  the  commercial  life.  And 
the  chemist  is  himself  the  product  of  the  university,  and  the  university 
and  the  factory  unite  hand-in-hand,  and  industry  has  become  highly  in- 
tellectual, and  without  that  intellectual  product  it  couldn't  survive. 

But  it  wasn't  always  so.  That  close  union  did  not  always  exist.  We 
see  across  the  river;  we  see  the  tall  towers  of  the  wireless,  and  know 
that  from  those  towers  men  are  talking  around  the  world.  But  new  in- 
ventions had  to  beg  their  way  in  olden  days.  When  Fulton  was  trying 
to  build  the  steamboat  to  prove  that  he  could  go  up  the  Hudson  by 
steam,  he  offered  one- third  interest  in  the  boat  to  somebody  who  would 
bear  one- third  of  the  expense  of  building  it.  And  he  found  no  takers. 
When  Professor  Morse  had  proved  the  possibility  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, that  he  could  send  signals,  he  spent  years  trying  to  convince  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  it  had  a  commercial  value,  and  at 
last,  about  eighty  years  ago,  here  in  this  city,  Congress  voted  on  possibly 
the  last  day  of  its  session  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  build  an  experimental 
hne  from  here  to  Baltimore  to  test  the  new  invention  of  Professor  Morse. 
And  a  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  regret  to  say. 
rose  in  Congress  and  moved  an  amendment  to  that  bill  that  half  of  the 
appropriation  should  be  devoted  to  experiments  in  mesmerism!  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  But  when  the  message  was  sent,  and  though  it  was  sent 
successfully,  Professor  Morse  offered  to  sell  the  invention  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  United  States  Government  said,  "Xo,  it  would  never  be 
worth  it  in  the  world  commercially!"  And  later  still,  when  Professor 
Bell  was  perfecting  the  telephone  here,  as  late  as  1877,  he  went  through 
this  country  and  England,  and  offered  one-half  of  the  rights  of  his  in- 
vention for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  couldn't  find  the  ten  thousand. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  think  w^e  have  gone  faster  than  that  in  thes^  recent 
years.  We  have  seen  how  the  automobile,  the  aeroplane,  the  radio — 
how  these  things  are  taken  up,  and  you  know  in  your  business  how 
ready  the  great  commercial  world  is  to  scrap  the  old  and  welcome  thtf 
new.  You  who  think  that  wealth  is  permanent,  if  you  have  ever  had 
that  idea,  just  reflect  a  moment  on  your  own  business.  A  gold  dollar 
has  made  no  change  in  value  since  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  all  the 
evidences  of  material  wealth — the  industries,  the  forms  of  activity  on 
which  wealth  is  based,  have  changed  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  Wealth 
is  not  stable.  It  is  mobile  as  the  sea.  fluctuating,  coming  and  going:  and 
under  the  march  of  intellect  the  stocks  of  Wall  Street  tremble,  because 
thev  know  thev  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  waste-basket. 
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I  have  said  enough  to  prove,  I  trust,  that  point,  and  I  pass  to  my 
next  point,  and  that  is  that  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  the  indus- 
trial life,  has  taken  over  to  itself  a  large  part  of  our  organized  social 
and  political  existence. 

There  was  a  day  when  governments  were  formed  to  protect  life  and 
property,  and  to  give  to  every  man  the  possibility  of  pursuing  happiness 
in  his  own  way.  Government  may  do  that  today,  and  more,  but  the 
main  object  of  government  nowadays  is  in  another  field,  which  has  been 
brought  into  the  economic  field  to  help  to  support,  to  encourage.  Now 
I  am  very  well  aware  that  governments  may  overdo  the  matter.  I  think 
the  presidents  of  most  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  would  say  that 
the  government  was  now  overdoing  the  matter  of  governmental  control 
and  interference.  They  would  say  that  here  is  one  board  that  is  man- 
aging the  wages  of  the  railroads,  another  board  that  is  managing  freight 
charges,  and  that  the  two  boards  are  not  co-ordinated,  and  between  these 
two  great  mill-stones  they  are  being  ground  to  pieces.  At  the  same  time, 
gentlemen,  we  do  know  this  fact,  that  the  government  is  in  the  eco- 
nomic questions  of  taxation,  of  production,  of  exchange,  of  currency,  of 
manufacturing,  whether  it  be  taking  care  of  the  simplest  manufacturers 
of  the  most  intricate  and  profound. 

.\nd  there  was  a  time — and  it  is  true,  I  may  say,  also,  that  in  our  inter- 
national relationships  that  economic  questions  control  largely.  There 
was  a  time  when  wars  were  waged  for  religion,  and  because  of  differences 
in  religion,  or  to  strengthen  dynasties,  or  to  upbuild  and  encourage  the 
power  of  a  great  people.  That  day  is  past.  The  Crusades  are  an  il- 
lustration in  history  of  the  fanaticism — religious  fanaticism  of  the  world 
caught  fire — the  whole  world.  But  that  will  never  be  enacted  again. 
Mohammedanism  is  not  the  only  religion  that  has  advanced  by  the  sword. 
Rome  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  great  nation  that  moved  forward 
through  laws  of  power.  But  even  in  our  late  war,  we  see  that  religious 
differences  meant  nothing  to  the  Allies,  and  religious  unity  did  not  pre- 
vent nations  from  spliting  apart;  and  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  in- 
stitute a  Holly  War  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  failed.  A  great 
war  because  of  religious  conditions  is  today  unthinkable,  but  economic 
reasons  produce  national  and  international  differences.  If  there  is  any 
rift  that  is  threatened  at  the  present  time  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  as  we  are  sometimes  led  to  suspect,  the  explanation  lies  right 
here:  France  is  a  self-contained  nation.  It  can  feed  itself;  it  can  clothe 
itself.  Rut  France  must  have  protection  from  an  enemy  across  the 
Rhine.  Great  Britain  is  protected  by  her  isolation,  and  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  German  fleet,  but  Great  Britain  cannot  feed  herself,  cannot 
clothe  herself,  without  the  widest  possible  commercial  connections  and 
relationships.  And  hence  any  natural  economic  difference  between  two 
peoples  works  out  a  difference  in  international  policy. 
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Now  let  US  move  for  a  moment  out  of  this  field  of  politics  into  another. 
One  of  the  most  potent  instruments  of  civilization  in  all  the  world 
has  been  the  love  of  beauty.  It  is  a  native  passion  of  the  soul.  The 
Indian  decorates  himself  with  beads  and  with  colors,  and  the  earliest 
civilization  have  some  expressions  of  the  beautiful  in  their  places  of 
worship,  or  in  their  simple  carvings  of  wood  and  stone.  The  civilization 
of  Egypt  is  expressed  in  the  Pyramids  or  in  the  Sphinxes.  The  higher 
civilization  of  Greece  is  expressed  in  the  Parthenon  and  in  the  statues 
of  men  and  Gods  that  remain  today  the  admiration  and  the  despair 
of  modern  art.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  industry 
has  taken  hold  of  this  most  material  and  sublime  passion  of  the  hum^n 
soul,  and  has  utilized  it  in  its  products;  and  this  is  not  a  new  trick;  it 
is  not  a  twentieth  century  art.  The  old  houses  of  Pompeii,  when  un- 
covered from  the  ashes,  exhibit  still  the  brightness  of  the  tinted  walls 
that  tell  what  the  decorators  could  do  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
great  masters  of  painting  in  the  middle  ages  sometimes  turned  from  their 
canvasses  to  make  drawings  for  tapestries  which,  having  long  passed  the 
day  of  use,  remain  today  objects  of  art  that  we  cherish  among  the 
choicest  possessions  of  man.  Dr.  Flagg,  who  was  Director  of  the  Art 
Museum  of  Minnesota,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  1914,  said  that  one-half  of  the  exports  of 
Germany  in  the  preceding  year  of  1913  were  sold  to  the  world  not  be- 
cause of  their  usefulness,  but  because  of  their  beauty.  If  that  was  true, 
that  year,  of  Germany,  it  must  have  been  more  abundantly  true  for  tlie 
past  generation  of  France,  for  France  has  been  the  great  teacher  of  the 
world  in  the  application  of  decoration,  of  beauty,  to  manufactured  articles 
and  makings,  important  machines  every  year,  and  millions  of  art  objects, 
for  that  cause  alone. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  in  industry  that  usefulnes>  is  not 
sufficient  We  are  not  lacking  in  natural  resources.  We  grow  cotton 
for  the  world.  We  have  abundance  of  work,  of  leather,  of  brass,  of  iron ; 
and  yet  we  have  sent  these  materials  by  ship  loads  across  the  water  to 
bring  them  back  to  us  at  ten  times  their  original  cost  for  the  beauty 
that  has  been  put  into  them  by  workmen  across  the  water.  Gentlemen, 
you  are  in  position  better  than  I  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this 
country  in  the  way  of  industrial  art,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  your 
line  of  manufactures  to  retain  in  America  much  of  the  wealth  that  we 
have  given  to  the  world,  for  the  added  element  of  beauty  that  they 
have  given  to  our  own  products. 

My  last  point  is  that  there  can  be  no  civilization  without  moral  and 
spiritual  growth,  and  that  this  is  the  highest  test  of  civilization.  Civi- 
lization ascending  is  marked  by  altars  and  by  temples,  by  deeds  of 
charity,  by  courts  of  justice,  by  institutions  of  mercy,  by  the  exaltation 
of  human  freedom,  and  by  the  repression  of  human  vice.     (Applause.) 
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Industry  in  similar  manner  reflects  the  same  progress.  I  venture  to 
say  that  industrial  life,  while  not  altogether  perfect,  is  higher  than  the 
average  social  life  of  the  country  today.  (Applause.)  We  believe  in 
the  square  deal.  It  is  a  common-place  of  the  market  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  The  American  stock  exchange  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is 
a  wonderful  example  of  the  sacredness  of  human  obligation  and  the 
integrity  of  a  man's  word.  This  label  that  every  business  house  puts  on 
its  goods  is  a  promise,  a  signature  to  a  bond ;  and  woe  be  to  that  house 
that  proves  faithless  to  that  bond! 

I  have  the  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  progress  of  the  future  in 
industry  will  be  very  largely  along  the  same  line  of  ethical  and  spiritual 
development.  We  are  learning  that  man  and  man,  the  world  o'er,  must 
brothers  be.  We  are  learning  that  human  relationships  are  sacred,  and 
that  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  is  a  very  sacred  one, 
that  calls  for  justice  and  generosity  and  fairness  on  both  sides;  and  it 
is  my  conviction,  sir,  that  in  America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  land 
of  democracy,  we  shall  see  in  coming  years  as  rapid  development  of  the 
spiritual  side  of  industry  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past  years  of  the  in- 
tellectual side;  and  that  we  shall  find  in  that  development  the  solution 
to  some  of  our  vexed  problems  of  today. 

May  I  venture  one  corollary  growing  out  of  these  rather  compressed 
and  rambling  remarks,  and  it  is  this:  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  world,  which  we  are  all  so  anxiously  seeking  and  study- 
ing, will  come  along  the  lines  of  industrial  and  economic  development. 
The  problems  of  the  world  today  are  indeed  political,  but  they  are  more 
economic  than  they  are  political.  There  has  been  an  immense  loss  of 
life,  but  that  is  not  the  principal  thing.  What  country  has  lost  more 
than  Russia  in  lives.  And  yet  that  is  not  the  sad  thing  about  Russia! 
It  is  not  the  overthrow  of  government  there  that  matters.  It  does  not 
matter  very  much  whether  an  Alexander  or  a  Nicholas  or  a  Lenin  is 
on  the  throne.  But  what^oes  matter  is  that  there  has  been  an  absolute 
overthrow  of  economic  relationships  and  adjustments,  and  a  destruction 
of  economic  life;  and  that  has  made  Russia — reduced  it  to  abject  misery 
from  which  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  resurrection.  Nothing  manu- 
f  actiu-ed  and  nothing  exported  and  nothing  to  build  on  I  And  that  is  the 
great  tragedy  of  Russia  today. 

Now,  in  a  similar  way,  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  world  has  been 
rent  apart,  rent  to  pieces.  Men  have  been  idle  and  fields  have  been  un- 
cultivated, while  men  and  women  starved.  Coal  mines  have  been  un- 
worked  while  there  were  no  fires  burning.  Loss  of  economic  adjust- 
ments ! 

May  I  speak  as  a  southern  man,  out  of  the  experience  that  some  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  have  shared,  and  point  the  way  to  something  better? 
We  of  the  south  have  had  similar  experiences  once  before.    We  know 
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what  it  is  to  go  through  a  long  series  of  disasters,  of  wars.  We  had 
four  long  years  of  war  in  the  sixties.  We  know  what  it  is  to  come  out 
of  it  in  absolute  poverty  and  misery,  our  property  gone,  our  sons  dead, 
our  medium  of  exchange  waste  paper,  our  labor  demoralized,  and 
rendered  useless,  our  fields  of  plenty  scarred  by  shells  and  billowed  by 
the  graves  of  our  dead.  We  know  what  it  is — we  have  known  what  it 
is,  as  Goethe  puts  it,  to  enter  into  friendship  with  those  spirits,  with 
those  who  have  eaten  their  bread  with  tears,  and  spent  the  solitary 
watches  of  the  night  in  silent  suffering.  But  a  way  was  found  out  of 
this  land  of  desolation,  and  it  Was  not  found  by  preachers;  the  way 
was  not  found  by  teachers ;  it  was  found  by  industrial  workers,  by  busi- 
ness men,  by  men  who  had  the  bravery  and  the  courage  and  the  faith 
and  the  hope  to  put  their  hands  to  the  plow  or  to  the  wheel  or  to  the 
engine,  and  following  these  leaders,  all  the  higher  movements  of  civiliza- 
tion went  forward  until  the  south  was  rebuilded.  And  the  same  process 
of  industrial  development  united  the  nation.  There  are  churches,  north 
and  south,  that  haven't  gotten  together  yet,  but  the  business  men  of 
this  nation  have  forgotten  that  there  was  ever  a  rift  of  a  division.  And 
in  that  same  way  I  venture  to  say  that  the  wounds  of  the  world  after 
the  great  struggle  we  have  passed  will  be  healed  by  the  co-operation  of 
industry,  by  the  simple  process  of  buying  and  selling  of  land,  and  by 
international  frienship  and  good  will,  and  by  dealings  between  man  and 
man.  By  this  simple  process  the  world  will  be  brought  together,  and 
greater  things  will  l>e  done  by  the  industrial  leaders  of  the  world  than 
can  be  done  by  any  statesman  on  the  plains  where  cities  once  existed, 
flourished,  and  where  they  have  sunk  into  ashes.  The  fires  of  industry 
will  be  lighted  again.  If  we  cannot  scrap  all  our  battleships,  we  may 
at  least  hold  them  in  port  while  the  white  sails  of  commerce  dot  ever>' 
sea.  We  may  start  again  production,  and  taking  the  experience  of  the 
south  as  our  guide,  these  great  industrial  leaders  of  the  world  shall 
solemnly  advance  and  call  on  all  men  of  every  race,  every  kindred  and 
every  tribe,  to  join  again  in  the  march  upward  to  the  music  of  forge 
and  anvil,  of  church  spires,  and  of  college  chimes,  singing  again,  each 
in  his  own  tongue,  not  the  glorious  "Marseillaise,"  not  "Deutschland 
uber  Alles."  not  even  "Britannia  Rules  the  Waves,"  but  singing  the  song 
—alas  too  much  forgotten- -sung  by  angles  from  Bethlehem's  plains — 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward  Men!"     (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  Toastmaster,  Oenerai.  Tvsox  :  Gentlemen,  that 
closes  our  proi^ram.  I  will  ask  everybody  to  be  present  to- 
morrow at  ten  o'clock  in  the  convention  hall — The  Lounge 
Room.     Ciood  nij^ht ! 

{ \\'liereu])on,  the  banquet  proceedings  were  concluded  at 
10:5^^  oVlnck.  p.  ni.) 
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SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


(The  Saturday  morning  session  was  convened  with  General 
Tyson,  the  President,  presiding.) 

The  President.  General  Tyson:  The  convention  will 
I^lease  come  to  order.  Will  not  all  the  delegates  please  move 
toward  the  front  of  the  convention  hall?  (Pause.)  The  first 
thing  in  order  this  morning  will  be  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Adams. 
(  Applause.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

By  Mr.  W.  1).  Ahams.  ok  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Secretary-Treasurer 
OF  The  Association 

^fr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  must  confess  to  considcral)le  embarrassment  in  undertaking  to  convey 
to  you  in  the  brief  space  of  a  written  report  a  summary  of  the  activities 
of  your  Association  during  the  past  year.  These  activities  have  been 
so  varied,  covering  such  a  wide  range  of  service  and  dealing  with  so 
many  problems  that  any  discussion  of  them  here  must  need  be  very 
limited.  The  only  way  in  which  an  adequate  idea  could  be  had  of  these 
activities  would  be  for  each  of  you  to  visit  the  general  offices  of  our 
.Association  and  see  there  the  vast  amount  of  work  disposed  of,  cor- 
respondence handled,  statistics  furnished  and  information  supplied  that 
has  Ijeen  distributed  almost  daily  to  the  members  of  our  Association  and 
the  industry  generally.  The  practical  worth  of  this  service  is  evidenced 
by  the  many  cordial  letters  of  appreciation  received.  These  letters  have 
come  not  only  from  member  mills  but  from  other  Associations,  especially 
our  affiliated  State  bodies,  who,  1  am  gratified  to  say,  are  looking  more 
and  more  to  our  national  organization  for  aid  and  counsel  in  the  handling 
•  •f  their  own  individual  problems.  This  assistance  has  been  gladly  and 
irenerously  given,  in  season  and  out,  and  I  am  confident  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  our  Association  is  growing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
industry  i>  due  to  this  co-operation  so  willingly  accorded.  It  has  been 
tlu-  pleasure  of  your  Secretary  during  the  past  year  as  heretofore,  to 
work  in  closest  touch  with  officials  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciations oi  Xorth  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 
I.i>Tiisiana.    Texas   and    Kentucky    in   the    handling   of    special    legislative- 
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matters  touching  their  own  particular  needs.  Indeed,  so  close  has  been 
this  co-operation  that  the  week  seldom  passed  but  that  some  request  wa> 
received  from  one  or  more  of  them.  This,  Gentlemen,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  Association, 
namely,  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  industry  whereby  accurate 
and  up-to-date  information  might  be  always  available  and  to  provide  an 
efficient  vehicle  whereby  the  industry  might  express  itself  on  all  prob- 
lems arising. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  add  in  passing  that  your  Secretary  has  noted 
with  increasing  appreciation  the  fact  that  as  the  work  of  our  Associa- 
tion has  broadened,  representative  manufacturers  in  the  various  sectii^ns 
are  coming  closer  and  closer  together  in  the  line  of  co-operative  effort, 
not  only  in  dealing  with  general  problems  but  also  with  reference  to 
the  more  intimate  details  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  enterprises.  Thi^ 
achievement,  which  I  am  frank  to  say  I  Ixilieve  has  been  due  in  part 
to  the  work  of  our  Association,  is  the  more  remarkable  by  reason  of 
the  multiplicity  of  mills  and  the  wide  .scope  of  territory  over  which 
they  are  distributed,  stretching  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  north  to 
Mexico  on  the  .south  and  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  beyond  on  the  west.  Indeed,  one  of  the  gratifying  signs  of 
the  times,  in  my  judgement,  is  this  growing  recognition  of  a  general 
community  of  interest  in  the  industry — something  that  has  hereto f(  ire  not 
always  been  the  case. 

But  while  great  assistance  has  been  rendered  the  several  State  Asso- 
ciations, the  individual  members  of  our  own  organization  have  not  by 
any  means  been  neglected.  Your  office  has  sought  to  keep  them  throughly 
posted  at  all  times  on  important  developments  affecting  their  welfare. 
Many  circulars  have  been  issued  from  our  office,  which.  I  trust,  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  them.  These  related  to  vital  matters,  such  as 
for  instance,  changes  in  Federal  Tax  Regulations,  particularly  Memo- 
randum 106  regarding  depreciation  in  pre-war  years:  the  new  rulings 
relative  to  carrying  forward  losses  incurred  in  1*)21  to  1922  and  1^23. 
reserve  for  bad  debts,  etc.  The  letters  issued  at  the  instance  of  our 
Traffic  and  other  committees  have  been  exceedingly  valuable.  In  brief, 
we  have  sought  that  nothing  arising  or  likely  to  arise  that  might  affect 
the  successful  operation  of  our  plants  but  that  our  members  have  been 
advised  in  ample  time  to  avail  themselves  of  any  new  developments. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  varing  activities  of  your  Association  an'l 
its  wide  scope  of  service,  permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  momvnt 
to  a  new  work  undertaken  during  the  year,  the  object  and  purpose  t»f 
which  was  to  present  the  true  facts  regarding  certain  distinctive  features 
fundamentally  affecting  our  Southern  development,  about  which  the  pub- 
lic has  been  largely  uninformed.  I  have  not  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  them  here  for  they  are  all  per- 
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fectly  familiar  to  you.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  your  Association,  feel- 
ing that  the  good  of  the  industry  called  for  a  proper  presentation,  under- 
took the  task  and  I  believe  carried  it  through  in  a  highly  successful 
manner.  .\  number  of  letters  and  statements  were  prepared  by  your 
Secretary,  which  after  careful  review  and  approval  by  your  Board,  were 
published  throughout  the  country.  These  statesments  evoked  Wide  com- 
ment by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  carried  authoritative  information  on 
vital  issues  in  which  the  country  was  deeply  interested.  Your  officers 
fell  that  a  real  service  was  rendered  the  industry  by  your  Association 
in  this  matter — a  service  furthermore  that  no  individual  or  corporation 
could  hardly  have  accomplished. 

But  I  must  hurry  on.  Our  various  committees  have  been  especially 
active  during  the  past  year.  First,  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
work  of  our  Tariff  and  Legislative  Committee.  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer, 
Chairman,  will  discuss  the  details  with  you  later.  In  passing,  may  I  ob- 
serve that  our  Association  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Chairman  of  our 
Legislative  Committee  for  he  has  really  given  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  this  work  during  the  past  year.  Your  Secretary  counts  himself 
fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  render  assistance  to  the  committee  in  this 
important  work,  as  Secretary  of  your  Association  and  a  member  of  and 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Committee.  In  this  con- 
nection may  I  express  the  Committee's  appreciation  and  that  of  our 
Association  to  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Garcelon,  agent  of  the  Arkwright  Club. 
Boston,  whose  wide  experience  in  Legislative  matters  and  whose  aid  and 
counsel  was  of  such  assistance  to  all  of  us.  Captain  E.  A.  Smyth, 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Forrester,  traffic  manager,  will  tell  you 
of  the  work  of  our  highly  efficient  traffic  committee.  May  I  repeat  that 
wherever  I  traveled  during  the  past  year,  I  heard  nothing  but  com- 
mendation and  approval  of  the  work  of  our  traffic  committee.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Woodside  of  New  York  will  touch  briefly  on  the  foreign  trade 
situation  and  Mr.  Alex  Long  of  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina,  will  tell 
you  something  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  textile  education  in 
the  leading  Southern  States. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  your  Secretary  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
National  Council  during  the  past  year.  Your  Secretary  also  attended 
the  World  Cotton  Conference  held  in  Liverpool-Manchester  last  June, 
as  the  official  representative,  along  with  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Draper,  of  your 
Association;  also  as  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  by  our  National  Council  to  confer  with  the  International 
Federation  regarding  affiliation.  No  satisfactory  basis  of  agreement  has 
yet  been  reached  but  some  acceptable  solution  may  yet  be  found.  Your, 
Secretary  had  conferences  with  many  representative  British,  French  and 
Belgian  manufacturers,  visited  a  number  of  their  mills,  discussed  pro- 
duction problems,  relative  costs,  methods  of  distribution,  etc.,  and  de- 
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rived  a  store  of  information  which  he  l)eh'eves  will  he  of  value  to  our 
own  manufacturers. 

Space  docs  not  permit  of  discussing  other  general  matters  relating 
to  the  work  of  our  Association  and  1  must  pass  on  to  the  tinancial  sec- 
tion of  my  report. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that,  in  spite  of  the  distressing  period  through 
which  the  industry  Tias  i)assed,  our  record  of  income  and  disbursements 
as  a  result  of  the  year's  operations,  shows  a  gratifying  balance  on  the 
proper  side  of  the  ledger.  While  our  expenditures  have  been  unusually 
heavy  owing  largely  to  the  aggressive  and  protracted  tariff  work  in 
Washington,  our  receipts  were  correspondingly  large  and  we  added  dur- 
ing the  year  more  than  $2,000.00  to  our  surplus  account.  Ourbalance. 
at  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year.  April  30th  last,  aggregated  the  handsome 
total  of  $24,538.22,  as  compared  with  i>  balance  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year  of  $22,292.84.  a  net  gain  of  $2,245.38.  This  showing,  when  the 
fact  is  taken  into  account  that  our  tariff  work  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  $4.880.13 — an  unusual  outlay  and  one  which,  as  you  know,  comes  only 
about  once  in  a  decade — will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  well  your  Asso- 
ciation is  progressing  in  a  financial  way.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that  our  dues  are  only  $1.00  per  thousand  spindle> 
for  spinning  mills  and  $1.50  per  thousand  for  spinning  and  weaving 
mills,  probably  the  lowest  of  any  Association  in  the  country. 

Messrs.  Todd  &  McCollough,  certified  public  accountants,  of  Charlotte, 
have  audited  the  books  and  record  of  our  Association,  verifying  all  cash 
transactions,  tracing  all  receipts  into  bank  and  checking  all  disburse- 
ments agahist  cancelled  vouchers.  I  beg  to  submit  their  findings  which 
are  here  for  your  inspection  and  which  will  be  published  in  full  in  our 
Rook  of   Proceedings. 

Exhibit  A  gives  the  complete  financial  status  of  our  Association,  the 
sum  total  of  which  I  have  just  read  to  you,  showing  that  on  May  1st 
we  had  a  surplus  on  hand  of  $24,538.22  with  no  liabilities.  In  other 
words,  your  Association,  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year  did  not  owe  a  dollar. 
.Ml  of  this  surplus  fund,  as  shown  by  the  auditors,  with  the  exception 
of  $840.00,  War  Savings  Stamps  and  $342.73,  bank  balance,  was  repre- 
sented by  Certificates  of  Deposit  in  the  name  of  the  Association  drawing 
interest  at  4  per  cent  with  the  Merchants  and  Farmers  National  Bank 
of  Charlotte. 

Kxhibit  B  gives  the  detailed  record  of  receipts  and  disbur.sements  for 
the  year.  The  total  receipts  agrregated  $23,811.71  plus  $418.05  interest 
on  Certificates  of  DeiKisit  as  against  total  disbursements  of  $21,884.38. 
leaving  a  net  balance  as  the  result  of  the  year's  operations  of  $2,345.38. 
The  report  of  the  auditors  is  in  great  detail,  which  I  hardly  believe 
you   will   care   to  hear.     It  has   been  submitted   to  your   Board    and   a-^ 
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Stated,  will  be  published  in  full  in  our  Book  of  Proceedings,  copies  of 
which  will  Ijc  sent  to  each  6i  you. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  may  I  add  that  your  Association,  in  my 
judgment,  is  in  a  most  healthy  condition  and  stands  today  able  and 
ready,  with  the  continued  co-operation  of  all  of  you,  to  render  even 
greater  service  to  the  industry  than  ever  before.  Permit  me  in  closing 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  President  Tyson,  Vice-President  Hutch- 
ano  JO  sa^quiaui  jEnpiAipui  3q;  oj  sb  jjoav  sb  'aiUBoy  uBuiaiHq^  puB  uosi 
Board  and  the  several  committees,  who  have  so  loyally  and  cheerfully 
given  of  their  time  and  great  ability  whenever  called  upon.  Whatever 
good  has  been  achieved  during  the  past  year  has  been  largely  due  to 
their  splendid  efforts. 

Gentlemen.  I  thank  you. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.   D.   Adams,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


May  27,  1922. 


AUDIT  REPORT 

Mr.  W.  1).  Adams,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir : 

.^s  per  your  request,  we  have  audited  the  books  and  records  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacaturers  Association  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
April  30th,  1812,  and  submit,  herewith,  our  report  consisting  of  this 
letter  and  the  following  Exhibits  and  Schedules : 

Exhibit  "A" — Financial  Statement. 

Exhibit  "B" — Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

Schedule  No.   1 — Bank  and  Treasurer's   Balance. 

Schedule  No.  2 — Certificates  of  Deposit. 

We  verified  all  cash  transactions  tracing  all  receipts  into  bank,  and 
checking  all  disbursements  against  cancelled  vouchers. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  you  for  the  courtesies  shown  and 
assistance  rendered  while  making  the  audit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TODD  &   McCOLLOUGH. 

Certified  I*uhlie  Accouutauts, 
By  A.  H.  McCorxouGH.  C.   P.  A. 
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EXHIBIT  "A"— FINANCIAL  vSTATEMENT 

April  30,  1922 

Assets 

Cash  in  Bank,  Schedule  No.  1 $     34273 

Certificates  of  Desposit,  Schedule  No.  2 21,500.00 

War   Savings   Stamps 840.00 

Total  Current  Assets $22,682.73 

Fixed  Assets 

Furniture  and   Fixtures $      500.00 

Accrued  Interest 1,355.49 

Total  Assets $24,538.22 

Liabilities 

None 
Surplus  $24,538.22 

Total  $24,538.22 

EXHIBIT  "B" 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

May  1,  1921,  to  April  30,  1922 

Receipts 

Balance  on  Hand,  May  1,  1921 $19,915.43 

Dues  Active  Members $17,711.72 

Dues  Associate  Members 4,400.00 

Dues  Associate  Corporate  Members 1,150.00 

Interest  Realized  on  Certificates  of  Deposit 549.99 

23,811.71 

Totals   Receipts $43,727.14 

Disbursements 
Salaries : 
W.  I).  Adams,  Secretary-Treasurer. .  .$7,500.00 

Miss  K.  Spencer,  Stenographer 1,472.50 

Miss  McEachern.  Extra  Work 37.50 

$  9,010.00 

Traveling  Expense 487.08 
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Audit    30:00 

P.  O.  Box  Rent 4.00 

Rent  Typewriter 5.00 

Periodicals 60.25 

Office  Rent 540.00 

Expense    W.    D.    Adams   World   Cotton    Con- 
ference     1,086.59 

Express    7.27 

Office  Supplies 175.87 

Safe  Deposit  Box  Rent 5.00 

National    Industrial    Conference 500.00 

Board  of  Governors  Expense 92.55 

Flowers    50.00 

Administrative    Expense 32.00 

Southern  Traffic   League 100.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 479.51 

Budget    Expense 1,138.41 

Convention  Expense 1,651.62 

Postage    598.25 

legislative  Commission  Expense 4,880.13 

Printing  and  Stationery 950.88 

$21,884.41 

Summary  of  Balance : 

Cash  in  M.  and  F.  Bank,  Schedule  No.  1 $     342.73 

Certificates  of  Deposit  in  M.  and  F.  Bank 21,500.00 

21,842.73 

Balance    $21,842.73 


SCHEDULE  No.  1 
RECONCILL\TION  OF  BANK  AND  TREASURER'S  BALANCES 

^lay  1,  1922 

Merchants  &  Farmers  Bank: 

Balance  as  per  Statement,  April  30,   1922 $345.73 

Less  Outsanding  Checks: 

No.  2501 3.00 

Totals  Treasurer's   Balance $342.73 
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Schedule  No.  2 

CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT  WITH  MERCHANTS  AND 
FARMERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

April  20,  1922 

Number                Date  Amount  Interest 

No.  10031— July  17,  1919 $  1,000.00  $111.44 

No.  10032— July  17.  1919 1,000.00  '111.44 

No.  10033— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  111.44 

No.  10034— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  111.44 

No.  10035— July  17,  1919 1,000.00  111.44 

No.  10036— July  17.  1919 1.000.00  111.44 

No.  10038— July  17,  1919 500.00  55.72 

No.  11417— August  21,  1920 2.000.00  \33.73 

No.  11418— August  31,  1920 : . .  2,000.00  \33.73 

No.  11420^August  31,  1920 1,000.00  66.86 

No.  11421— August  31,  1910 1.000.00  66.86 

No.  12406— September  9,  1921 1,000.00  25.55 

No.  12407— September  9,  1921 1.000.00  25.55 

No.  12408— September  9,  1921 1,000.00  25.55 

No  12409— Septeml)er  9,  1921 1,000.00  25.55 

No.  12410— September  9,  1921 1,000.00  .     25.55 

No.  12411— September  9,  1921 1.000.00  25.55 

No.  12412— September  9,  1921 1,000.00  25.55 

No.  12413— September  9,  1921 1,000.00  25.55 

No.  12414— vSeptember  9,  1921 1,000.00  25.55 

Total  : $21,500.00    $1,355.49 

(Applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  What  is  the  dis- 
position that  the  convention  desires  to  make  of  it? 

C.MTAiN  EiJJSo.N  A.  Smyth:  I  move  it  he  received  as  in- 
formation and  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

(Whereupon  the  motion  was  duly  put  and  unanimously 
carried.) 

TriE  I^RESiDENT.  General  Ty.son  :  The  next  in  order  will 
he  the  reports  of  standing  committees.  Our  ])rogram  provides 
that  the  first  report  shall  be  that  of  the  standing  committee  on 
Legislation  and  Tariff  and  the  X^ational  Council  of  .\merican 
Cotton    .Manufacturers.     The   report  .should   he   made   at   this 
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time,  but  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  ask  that  that  be  deferred 
until  the  last,  just  before  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee;  if  it  is  agreeable  to  Captain  Smyth,  who  is  Chairman 
of  our  Traffic  Committee,  I  will  therefore  call  on  him  to  make 
a  report  on  the  Traffic  Committee,  Captain  Smyth,  Chairman, 
and  Air.  George  W.  Forrester,  Traffic  Manager. 

Captain  Ellison  A.  Smvtu:  The  written  re])ort  of  the 
Traffic  Committee  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  (korge  W.  For- 
nster.  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  1  can  only  add,  before  the  report 
is  read  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  lioard  of  Governors  night 
before  l^st  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  very  drastic 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  railroad  companies  as  to  the 
tensile  strength  of  cloth  to  be  used  for  bagging.  At  the  request 
of  the  l>oard  our  Traffic  Manager  saw  the  authorities  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  they  have  agreed  to  use  their  influence 
to  have  those  regulations  suspended  for  at  least  six  months, 
>o  that  that  question  is  still  in  the  future :  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  general  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  at  the 
re(|uest  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Mr.  Forrester  will  now  give 
the  report  of  the  work  of  the  Traffic  Committee.     (Applause.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE 
By  Mr.  George  W.  Forrester,  oe  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Traffic  Manager 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

1  think  we  will  know  about — as  to  the  matter  Captain  Smyth  has  just 
spoken  of,  certain  officials  have  wired  the  Chairman  of  the  Classification 
Committee  to  defer  the  date,  and  I  hope  we  will  know  today  what  they 
have,  agreed  to  do  and  that  they  will  do  so. 

Changes  pending  and  proposed  are  just  the  beginning  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Southern  Roads,  that 
in  the  end,  might  revolutionize  freight  rates  in  the  South. 

On  February  21st,  the  Intereste  Commerce  Commission  ordered  a 
general  investigation  into  class  rates,  from,  to  and  within  Southern 
territory,  under  Docket  No.  13494- :  the  investigation  was  ordered  at  the 
request  of  carriers  and  certain  shippers,  who  have  become  almost  dis- 
couraged in  their  efforts  to  harmonize  rates  in  this  part  of  the  country 
in  accordance  with  the  Commission's  Southern  Fourth  Section  Order 
(the  carrier  figures  in  every  case  being  too  high  and  unsatisfactory  to 
shipper),  its  decision  in  the  North  Carolina  case,  and  the  rates  proposed 
bv  the  carriers  in  I.  &  S.  Docket  No.  1303  which  involved  rates  between 
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Mississippi    Valley    Points   and   Xew    Orleans,    Mobile,    Memphis,   Cin- 
cinnati, and  Other  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  Crossings,  and  St  Louis. 

The  territory  involved  includes  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  (east  of  the  Mississippi  River)  also  rates  from  Eastern 
and  Interior  Eastern  points  and  Buffalo- Pittsburg  territory  (except 
to  Carolina  points),  CFA  Territor>',  including  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee 
group  to  all  points  in  the  above  states. 

Hearings  began  in  Atlanta  on  May  22nd,  the  carriers  presenting 
their  case  first.  The  shippers  will  begin  to  present  their  case  on  June 
21st.  The  hearing  will  involve  interstate  class  rates,  and  the  charges 
resulting  therefrom,  and  into,  and  concerning  the  less  carload  ratings 
provided  in  the  various  exception  sheets  to  the  Southern  Classification 
and  commodity  rates  applicable  on  less  carload  shipments  to,  from  or 
between  points  in  the  territory  referred  to. 

Also  the  relationship  to  first  class  of  the  rates  on  the  lower  classes. 

Intrastate  rates  have  not  been  included,  however,  in  view  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Wisconsin 
case,  giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  full  authority  over 
State  rates,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  those  rates  will  become  involved 
l)efore  the  inquiry  is  concluded.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  indicated  its  purpose  to  consult  with  the  State  Commissions  and 
seek  their  co-operation.  It  is  therefore,  obvious  that  any  commitment 
which  they  should  make  at  this  time  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  the 
carriers,  should  future  occasion  demand  it. 

The  Traffic  Committee  of  this  Association  is  co-operating  with  the 
Southern  Traffic  League  in  undertaking  to  work  these  matters  out  to  a 
satisfactory   conclusion. 

There  has  been  such  a  general  cry  for  reductions  in  rates,  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  conducted  an  exhaustive  hearing, 
beginning  December  14th.  last,  to  determine  the  advisability  of  bringing 
about  reduction — if  so,  how;  to  what  extent  and  to  further  determine 
the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  rates.  Frankly  it  very  inopportune 
to  precipitate  hearing  at  the  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
earnings  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  horizontal  reductions;  however, 
the  Southern  Traffic  League,  representing  a  large  part  of  the  important 
shippers  in  the  South,  made  rather  a  strong  showing  before  the  Com- 
mission and  urged  that  when  conditions  warrant  it,  that  rates  be  reduced 
horizontally 

Rumors  are  rife  as  to  the  probable  outcome,  but  as  yet  no  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  Commission.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  rates  should 
be  reduced  horizontally  as  they  were  raised.  Others  feel  that  as  soon 
as  the  carriers  were  in  position  to  make  any  contributions  from  their 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  rate  reductions,  contribution  should  be  made. 
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not  by  a  percentage  or  general  reduction,  but  should  be  accomplished  in 
a  more  scientific  way,  by  commodity  reductions,  in  which  event  certain 
of  the  mills'  more  important  commodities  would  be  affected. 

In  the  past  year  substantial  reductions  have  been  made  in  important 
cotton  rates  and  in  class  rates  from  the  East  and  a  great  many  individual 
adjustments. 

The  use  of  the  present  form  of  straight  bill  of  lading,  with  endorse- 
ment, has  been  authorized  until  December  31,  1922,  thus  enabling  the 
mills  to  get  rid  of  any  surplus  supply. 

Attractive  differentials  via  water  lines  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  now 
being  enjoyed. 

Many  matters  of  interests  have  been  handled  with  the  Rate  and 
Classification  Committees;  some  disposed  of  satisfactorily,  others  are 
still  pending.  We  are  especially  anxious  for  favorable  order  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
that  matter  having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  for  some  time 
now. 

We  have  ahead  of  us  rate  problems  of  tremendous  importance.  Every 
mill  in  the  South  is  interested.  I  should  like  to  see  all  members  of  this 
Association  co-operate  looking  to  a  solution  that  is  favorable  to  both 
the  railroads  and  the  shipping  public. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  the  officers  of  this  Association  for 
their  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  to  me;  especially  do  I  thank 
Captain  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Chairman  of  your  Traffic  Committee  and 
Mr.  Admas  your  Secretary-Treasurer  on  whom  I  have  called  so  many, 
many  times  for  advice  and  counsel  and  who  have  responded  so  heartily 
to  my  calls.     (Applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  report  of  the  Traffic  Committee.  What  action  will 
we  take  upon  the  report? 

Mr.  James  D.  Hammett,  oe  Anderson,  S.  C:  I  move  the 
report  be  accepted. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  unanimously  car- 
ried.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  The  next  in  order  will 
be  the  report  on  Foreign  Trade,  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Woodside, 
of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Woodside — 

REPORT  OF  THE  C0:MMITTEE  OX  FOREIGN'  TRADE 
By  Mr.  J.  D.  Woodside,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  Chairman 
The  wisdom  of  the  officers  of  this  Association  in  devoting  much  of 
the   time  during   the   last  annual   meeting   to  the   consideration   of    the 
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seriously  important  subject  of  Foreign  Trade  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated. The  able  and  forceful  address  at  that  time  by  promi- 
nent men  seem  to  have  awakened  many  manufacturers  and  selling  agents 
to.  the  necessity  of  gaining  more  of  such  business.  This  interest  is  in- 
creasing, and  properly  so,  for  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  this  outside 
trade  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  mills  are  to  be  kept  in  operation 
and  employment  provided  for  thousands  who  are  largely  dependent  upon 
their  daily  wages  for  the  support  of  their  families. 

W  hilc  it  it  true  there  have  been  discouragements  and  linancial  losses 
suffered  during  the  past  two  years  by  many  of  those  selling  abroad, 
collections  are  now  better,  the  foreign  exchange  situation  improving,  and 
the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  growing.  Many  of  the  undesirable 
dealers  both  here  and  abroad  have  been  eliminated,  which  leaves  the 
tield  more  to  reliable  merchants  who  will  do  much  toward  further 
popularizing  our  products  and  business  methods  with  foreign  customers. 
To(»  much  optimism  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  our  Committee  is  enthu- 
siastic as  to  the  steady  growth  that  may  be  expected  in  world-wide  trade, 
and  already  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  such  trade  for 
a  portion  of  the  output  of  our  plants  making  yarns,  knit  goods  and 
cloth,  will  soon  again  be  normal ;  and  we  are  confident  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  much  larger  foreign  business  than  ever 
before;  but  this  progress  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  world  conditions. 

'  Acting  as  agencies  assisting  in  the  expansion  which  is  bound  to  come 
in  foreign  markets  for  goods  such  as  are  handled  by  the  members  of 
this  Association,  are : 

1.  Our  realizing  the  fact  that  this  trade  is  es.sential. 

2.  Improvement  in  postal,  cable  and  wireless  communication  and  in 
shipping  facilties. 

3.  The  purchasing  power  throughout  the  entire  world  growing 
stronger,  and  the  requirements  for  clothing  greater. 

4.  The  general  revival  in  our  world  commerce,  encouraged  by  various 
trade  l)odies.  especially  the   National    Foreign   Trade  Council. 

5.  American  cotton  goods,  having  In^cn  handled  during  the  past  few 
years  in  nearly  all  of  the  important  markets  of  the  world,  their  superior 
(|uality  has  become  recognized,  and  our  knowledge  as  to  packing,  ship- 
ping and  credits,  greatly  broadened. 

(\  The  aid  being  rendered  this  phase  of  our  business»by  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  such  matters  as — 

( a )  The  encouragement  of  the  merchant  marine. 

(b)  The  reduction  in  rail  and  ocean  freight  rates. 

(c)  Securing  adjustments  and  settlements  of  claims. 

(d)  The  issuance  of  a  new  form  of  through  export  bill  of  lading 
containing  regulations  more  favorable  to  the  shipper. 
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(e)  Collection  of  trade  information  from  every  land,  including  many 
out-of-the-way  islands  of  every  sea,  through  hundreds  of  commercial 
attaches,  trade  commissions  and  consuls,  for  the  henefit  of  the  textile 
industry. 

The  Committee  believes  that  Congress,  in  formulating  its  Tariff  policy, 
will  and  should  give  weight  to  the  fact  that  we  must  have  a  certain  per- 
centage of  imports  if  we  are  to  export  our  raw  and  finished  products  in 
any  considerable  volume,  especially  now  when  the  L^iited  States  holds 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold.  However,  this 
5ubject  is  Ijeing  handled  l)y  the  Association's  Committee  on  Tariff. 

The  Textile  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, enjoying  the  counsel  and  advice,  not  only  of  its  Committee  ffom 
the  National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers,  but  from 
Committees  and  individuals  in  the  south  and  north,  is  broadening  its 
.>coi)e  of  usefulness  very  materially,  month  by  month,  and  our  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  members  of  the  Ass(K'iation  co-operate  with 
the  work  of  the  Division  and  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  that  is  at 
their  command  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  would  again  urge 
that  manufacturers  and  exporters  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
development  of  foreign  trade  in  cotton  goods.     (Applause.) 

The  PrivSident.  Genek.m.  Tyson:  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heani  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade.  What 
shall  we  do  with  that  report? 

Mk.  \\\  E.  1>E.\TTIE.  OF  (jREENViij.E.  S.  C. :  1  move  we  use 
it  as  inf<)rmation. 

( The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  piU  and  imanimously  car- 
ried. ) 

'I'liE  PREsn)ENT,  (lEN'ERAL  Tv.soN  :  \\'e  will  hear  from  the 
Committe  on  Le.i^islation  and  Tariff  and  the  Xational  Coimcil 
of  American  Cotton  Mainifacturers.  by  Mr.  Stuart  \\\  Cramer, 
of  Charlotte,  Xorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  Stiart  W.  Cramer,  ok  Charlotte.  X.  C:  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  i^entlemen  :  1  will  report  for  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. Mr.  S.  F.  I\'itterson,  Chairman,  a  resolution  relative  to 
the  Xational  Council,  one  that  amends  our  lU-i^aws  j^overniui^ 
our  representati<m  in  same.     It  reads  as  follows: 

RKSOLCTIOX— PROPOSED  AMEXDMHXT  TO  RPlPREv^FA'TA- 
TION  TX  THE  XATIOXAL  COUXCIL 

Preamble — The  Xational  Council  of  American  Cotton  .Manufacturers 
as  now  c<jnstituted  consists  of  seven  representatives  from  each  the  Amer- 
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ican  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  orgonized  to  co-operately  handle  such  matters  of 
National  importance  to  the  industry  as  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the 
two  Associations  deem  desirable.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  inclusion 
of,  or  co-operation  with,  other  associations  or  organizations  connected 
with  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry;  nor,  for  handling  independently  such 
matters  of  National  importance  as  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  two 
Associations  deem  desirable.  The  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the 
National  Council  has  clearly  been  of  benefit  to  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry,  but  certain  limitations  have  become  apparent  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  correct. 

Now,  whereas,  in  most  cases  it  seems  desirable  for  the  two  present 
constituent  Associations  only  to  act  jointly, 

But,  whearas,  past  events  show  the  desirability  and  even  necessity  for 
co-operation  with  some  organizations  other  than  the  two  Associations  in 
order  to  fully  represent  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

And,  whereas,  in  still  other  cases  it  seems  best  for  each  Association 
to  act  independently  even  in  matters  of  National  importance. 

Therefore,  the  members  of  the'  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  proposes  to  submit  to  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  at  its  annual  convention  in  May,  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  provisions  creating  its  present  membership  in 
the  National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  and  to  substitute 
therefore  a  representation  to  function  both  co-operatively  and  independ- 
ently. Invitation  is  herewith  extended  to  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing providing  for  a  representative  in  the  National  Council  with  similar 
powers  for  co-operative  action. 

Resolved,  that  section  seventeen  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

17.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  co-operate  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  and  with  other  organizations,  in  matters 
of  national  scope  and  importance  through  its  representation  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  in  such  manner  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  its  representation  may  from  time  to  time  determine 
to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry.  The 
Board  of  Governors  may  also  delegate  to  its  representation  in  the 
National  Council  such  matters  of  National  scope  and  importance  as  it 
deems  desirable  that  should  be  handled  independently  ni  other  textile 
organizations. 

The  representatives  of  this  Association  in  the  Council  shall  be  the 
seven  following : 
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The  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Oovcmors  and  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Asso- 
eiation  (ex-officio) ;  and  three  other  members  elected  from  the  active 
membership  of  the  Association.  At  the  first  election  under  this  article, 
tlie  Board  of  Governors  shall  elect  representatives  to  serve,  one,  two. 
a.nd  three  years,  respectively.  Thereafter,  one  representative  shall  be 
elected  each  year  to  serve  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  Board  of  Governors,  from  the  moneys  received  as  assessments 
and  dues,  may  contribute  to  the  National  Council  for  the  support  of  its 
Avork  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and 
desirable  by  its  representative  therein. 

For  the  information  of  the  body  of  the  convention,  I  will 
also  read  a  resolution  passed  by  our  Board  of  Governors  at  its 
meeting  Thursday  evening,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  above  provisions  of  the  amendment  to  the 
By-Laws,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  that  the  following  outline  of  powers  and  duties  is  hereby 
prescribed  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  its  representation  in  the 
National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers: 

AMENDED  REPRESENTATION  IN  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

1.  Name — National  Committee  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association. 

2.  Purpose — To  act  for  the  Association  in  National  Legislation  and 
other  matters  of  National  scope  and  importance ;  and,  to  co-operate  with 
any  similar  body  from  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ers, and  to  co-operate  with  other  textile  organizations  as  may  appear 
desirable  from  time  to  time;  and,  to  act  independently  for  the  Associa- 
tion  in  matters  of   National   scope  and  importance   whenever   it  deems 

.  such  action  desirable. 

3.  Chairman — To  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislation  Committee  and 
is  to  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  each  incoming  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  may,  however,  elect  to  serve  himself  as  Chairman  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

(4)  Meetings — Semi-Annual  Meetings  with  any  similar  body  from  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers;  called  meetings  with 
similar  bodies  from  other  textile  organizations  as  may  be  decided  upon  as 
representative  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry ;  and,  such  special  meetings 
as  the  Committee  itself  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

5.  Quorum — Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regular 
or  called  meeting,  and  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote 
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of  those  present  but  such  vote  shall  be  cast  as  a  unit  when  acting  with 
a  similar  body  from  any  other  Association  or  organization. 

6.  Policies — The  Committee  may  join  other  Committees,  or  similar 
bodies,  for  co-operative  action  whenever  the  proposed  policies  pertaining 
to  questions  under  consideration  meet  with  its  approval ;  and  may  con- 
tinue to  act  jointly  so  long  as  such  conditions  are  maintained;  each  prob- 
lem shall  be  considered  on  its  own  individual  merits  and  failure  to 
agree,  or  to  continue  to  agree,  on  one  or  more  questions  need  not  pre- 
vent co-operative  effort  on  others. 

7.  Committees — The  Committee  shall  name  its  own  Sub-Committees 
which  shall  maintain  their  own  identities  when  acting  co-operatively  as 
units  of  a  C''"nsolidated  Committee  with  similar  Committees  from  other 
bodies. 

8.  Consolidated  Committees^— May  assume  to  speak  authoritatively 
only  when  views  presented  accord  with  views  of  its  component  com- 
mittees. 

9.  Chairman  and  Membership  of  Committees — May  be  chosen  from 
any  of  the  constituent  membership  or  may  be  some  one  outside,  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

10.  Expenses  of  Consolidated  Committees — May  be  met  by  appropri- 
ations from  the  participating  Committees. 

11.  Expenses  of  Joint  Meetings — Each  participating  Committee  may 
bear  its  own  expenses  and  pro  rata  share  of  joint  expenses. 

12.  Procedure — At  Joint  Meetings,  with  similar  bodies  from  other 
organizations,  Chairmen  of  participating  Committees  shall  preside  in 
rotation.  J*»int  action  shall  be  by  consolidated  committees  as  far  as 
possible. 

13.  Records — In  order  that  the  National  Committee  shall  have  a 
complete  record  of  its  activities,  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  is 
directed  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  both  when  in  session  co- 
operatively or  when  acting  independently.  It  is  desirable  that  Secretaries 
of  participatintr  Committees  attend  and  exchange  copies  of  records  of 
joint  meetinj^^s. 

14.  Authority  -The  National  Committee  of  the  American  Cotton 
Maiuifacturers  Association  constitutes  the  representation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  in  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Manufacturers  and  is  hereby  invested  with  full  authority  and 
power  to  continue  such  representation  in  any  manner  as  it  deem  not  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  foregoing  provisions. 

So  nnich  for  tliat  Gentlemen. 

\\'ith  reference  to  the  National  Council  of  American  Cotton 
^lanufactiirers,  I  bej^  to  report  as  follows: 
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The  principal  activity  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  Tariff:  It  has  functioned  through  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Com- 
mittee, composed  as  you  probably  know  of  representatives  from  the 
National  Council,  from  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
from  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  from  the  Ark- 
wright  Club  and  the  Cotton  Merchants  Association  of  New  York.  A 
separate  report  will  be  made  upon  the  Tariff  as  Chairman  of  your  Legis- 
lative Committee. 

Another  important  work  of  the  National  Council  has  been  that  of 
]\Ir.  John  Lawrence's  committee  on  I'oreign  Trade.  That  is  destined  to 
become  a  valuable  agency  of  co-opeation  between  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  government  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  have  charge  of  exports  and  trade  statistical  data.  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  work  out  this  problem  and  is  giving  it  his  very 
close  attention.     Another  year  should  show  material  results. 

A  committee  from  the  National  Council  attended  the  World's  Cotton 
Conference  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  again  discussed  with  the 
leaders  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  the 
subject  of  American  representation.  It  reported  adversely,  just  as  a 
similar  body  from  your  Association  did  several  years  ago.  The  matter 
was  not  finally  disposed  of,  however,  and  there  is  still  a  possibility  of 
working  out  bome  kind  of  limited  co-operation  with  them  through  some 
other  agency  than  the  National  Council,  s\ich  as  representation  through 
some  separate  and  possibly  special  body  organized  for  that  purpose. 

One  interesting  action  of  the  Council  was  the  offering  through  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  prize  of  $1,0000.00  to  the  person  who  did 
the  best  work  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  season  towards  the 
eradication  of  the  boll  weavil. 

The  joint  action  of  the  National  Council  and  its  two  constituent  Asso- 
ciations with  the  Arkwright  Club  and  Cotton  Merchants  Association 
through  the  Consolidated  Tariff  Committee  brought  out  clearly  the  de- 
sirability and  need  for  amending  our  National  Council  representation 
so  as  to  give  it  the  additional  power  and  authority  to  take  such  action 
whenever  problems  arise  requiring  a  more  complete  representation  of 
the  Cotton  textile  industry  than  now  exists  to  handle  certain  matters  of 
National  importance  and  scope;  also,  to  provide  for  the  prompt  handling 
of  such  matters  of  National  importance  and  scope  as  it  seems  desirable 
should  be  done  by  our  own  Association  individually.  The  amendment 
to  accomplish  these  results  suggested  in  President  Tyson's  address  have 
had  the  careful  consideration  and  unanimous  adoption  of  your  Board  of 
Governors  and  is  emboided  in  the  above  resolution  which  I  have  just 
read  on  l)chalf  of  your  Resolution  Committee.     (Applause.) 

Mk.  Cramer  (Continuing)  :     Mr.  President,  I  will  read  the 
one  also  on   Legislation  and  the  Tariff,  you  can  adopt  them 
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together.    (3r  would  you  rather  take  this  one  up  separately  ? 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  I  would  suggest  that  we 
take  that  one  first. 

Mr.  Cramer  :    All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Erwin  :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  report,  with  thanks. 

(Whereupon  the  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  carried. ) 

Mr.  Cramer  (Continuing) :  I  now  proceed  to  report  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
By  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Chairman 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  addition  to  the  several  routine  matters  coming  l>efore  this  Com- 
mittee, federal  taxes  and  the  traiflf  are  still  those  of  compelling  impor- 
tance. 

But  little  need  be  said  regarding  taxes,  however,  except  to  remind 
you  of  the  many  points  covered  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Adams,  of  the  Treasury' 
Department,  who  addressed  you  at  our  last  Convention;  and  to  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  following  up 
those  points  and  certain  rulings  made  since  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  all  of  which  so  many  of  you  have  such  a  vital  in- 
terest. Secretary  Mellon  and  Commissioner  Blair  have  taken  long  steps 
during  the  past  year  towards  disposing  of  many  of  the  problems  that 
have  congested  the  income  tax  service  and  worried  so  many  taxpayers. 

As  I  stated  in  my  report  on  the  National  Council,  tariff  legislation  is 
still  pending:  This  Association  is  represented  in  a  Consolidated  Tariff 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lowe  is  Chairman,  both  through 
its  membership  in  the  National  Council  and  directly  l)y  individual  parti- 
cipation of  the  Association  itself.  Since  our  last  Convention,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  held  hearings  at  which  Hon.  Henry  F.  Lippitt. 
former  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  spoke  for  the  cotton 
cloth  section  and  the  undersigned  spoke  for  cotton  yarns.  Mr.  Lippitt  is  a 
practical  mill  man  and  one  of  the  best  informed  cotton  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States,  He  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee.  There  could  not  have  been  a  stronger  presentation  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  complicated  and  intricate  problems  involved  in 
the  cloth  schedule. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  speculate  or  conjecture  upon  the  tariff  bill  a< 
or  when  it  will  be  finally  passed.  It  is  sufficient  only  to  say  that  un- 
flagging attention  has  been  rc(iuired  during  the  past  year,  and  will  be 
required  for  months  to  come. 
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I  do  wish,  however,  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  loyal  assistance  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Adams ;  in  fact,  without 
it  no  individual  member  of  our  Association  could  have  done  the  work 
necessary  to  carry  out  your  instructions  and  follow  up  the  tariflP  situation 
for  such  a  long  time — for,  when  rtnally  enacted  the  tariff  bill  will  have 
been  pending  Ixjtwecn  one  and  two  years.  The  many  varied  interests  rep- 
resented make  the  problem  exasperatingly  difficult;  but.  the  necessity  is 
recognized  by  all  for  a  tariff  bill  that  will  adequately  protect  the  cotton 
industry  during  the  coming  period  of  world  reconstruction  with  its  cer- 
tain and  desperate  industrial  and  commercial  competition. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Chairman. 

The  President,  Gexerai,  Tyson  :  You  have  heard  the  re- 
port made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 
^^'hat  is  your  pleasure  with  regard  to  this  report? 

Mr.  Braoi.ev:    I  move  it  be  received  for  information. 

(Whereupon  the  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  unani- 
mously carried.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  The  report  is  adopted 
and  is  received  for  information. 

Captain  S.mytii:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  opportune  time 
to  f)resent  to  the  association  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  on  Thursday  flight.  I  was  requested  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  to  present  this  resolution  for  your  consideration, 
with  the  hope  of  the  Board  that  it  would  be  adopted. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  this  Association  feels  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Stuart  W. 
Cramer,  Chairman  of  its  Legislative  Committee,  for  the  high  order  of 
ability,  zeal  and  untiring  efforts  with  which  he  has  presented  the  cause 
of  the  cotton  textile  industry  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  Tariff,  and 

Whereas,  desiring  to  this  appreciation  and  endorsement  of  his  work 
in  a  manner  that  will  afford  a  lasting  memorial  for  great  services  ren- 
dered, therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  in  con- 
vention assembled,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1922,  that  the  President 
of  the  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  three  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  purchase  and  present  to  the  Chairman  of  its  Legislative  Committee 
a  suitable  testimonial  of  the  esteem  and  appreciation  of  this  Association. 

Resolved  further,  that  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500.00  be  appropriated  in 
order  that  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  may  be  carried  out. 
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(")n  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors  I  move  the  adoption  of 
that  resolution.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  \V.  a.  Erwix:  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  a  ^reat  deal  of 
pleasure  to  second  that  resolution,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
i^reat  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to  adopt  it. 

TiiK  PkesioexT,  Gexerai,  Tvsox  :  Are  there  any  further 
remarks?  If  not.  all  in  favor  of  the  resohition  proi)osed  by 
Cnptain  vSmyth  and  seconded  by  !Mr.  Erwin 

(The  mr)tion  was  thereuiM>n  duly  put  in  the  usual  form  and 
unanimously  carried.) 

Tin:  l^RESiDEXT,  Gexerai.  Tvsox:  The  next  thing  in  order 
will  be  the  report  of  the  Textile  Education  Committee,  by  Mr. 
Alex  Lont^,  of  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.     ^Ir.  Loner — 

REPORT  OF  THK  STANDING  COMMITTK  ON  TEXTILE 

EDUCATION 

By  Mr.  Alex  Long,  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  Chairman 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Your  Committee  on  Textile  Education  begs  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report.  At  the  outset  permit  mc  to  state  that  while  ycur  Committee 
as  a  Committee  has  not  been  particul^ly  active  during  the  past  year 
and  therefore  can  hardly  point  to  any  (uitstanding  achievements  as  the 
result  of  its  work,  we  hope  much  good  has  l)een  accomplished  in  urging 
on  various  mill  executives  the  importance  of  more  vocational  classes, 
more  and  better  night  schools,  better  Y.  M.  C.  A's.,  etc..  the  advantage 
of  the  special  fecilities  offered  by  tbe  State  and  Federal  Authorities 
through  their  vocational  departments,  the  sending  of  promising  young 
men  off  to  the  textile  schools  for  two  year  courses  in  our  leading  schools. 
etc. 

Your  Committee  has  been  gratified  to  note  the  growing  intercut  dis- 
played by  mill  executives  in  general  educational  activities.  In  response 
to  an  in(|niry  recently  submitted,  Mr.  \V.  A.  Shealy,  Superviosor  of  mill 
schools  in  South  Carolina,  advised  mc  that  in  1920-1921,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  of  the  hundred  and  eighty-five  mills  in  the  State,  were 
paying  a  special  school  tax  ranging  from  three  to  nineteen  mills,  to  say 
nothing  of  school  bonds.  Further,  that  the  mills  in  South  Carolina  had 
contributed  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000  that  year  for  buildings, 
eciuipment,  salaries,  etc.,  over  and  above  their  regular  taxes — a  highly 
interesting  showing.  And  what  has  been  said  of  South  Carolina  is  un- 
questionably true  of  North  Carolina,  possibly  in  an  even  larger  degree. 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  the  other  States  can  doubtless  also  submit  grati- 
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fying  records.  All  of  which  demonstrates  just  how  alive  our  manu- 
facturers are  on  the  vital  subject  of  education. 

In  order  to  secure  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  as  to  what 
representative  mills  in  our  Association  are  doing,  your  Committee  re- 
cently addressed  them  a  letter,  with  certain  questions  as  to  vocational 
classes  conducted,  day  and  night  schools  held,  number  of  students  at 
textile  colleges,  community  activities  and  all  forms  of  welfare  work 
generally.  It  was  felt  that  such  information  would  serve  as  an  index 
to  what  had  already  been  done  and  prove  a  guide  to  future  activities. 
Replies  were  received  from  ninety-five  mills  as  follows: 

Thirty  mills  reported  from  one  to  four  classes  in  vocational  training. 

Seventeen  mills  advised  that  they  had  83  students  off  at  school  pur- 
suing special  textile  courses,  distributed  between  the  Xortb  Carolina 
A  &  E  College  at  Raleigh,  Clemson  in  South  Carolina  and  (kurgia  Tech 
in  Atlanta,  with  a  few  at  Lowell.  Mass.,  and  Philadelphia.  Fourteen  of 
these  students,  at  Clemson  and  Georgia  Tech,  were  receivint»  assistance 
from  the  mills. 

All  95  mills  reported  grammar  school  facilities,  47  l)eitii.;  supported  by 
taxation.  10  by  the  mill  exclusively  and  38  by  taxation  and  the  mills 
jointly.  Forty-three  mills  reported  high  school  department-  in  addition 
to  the  regular  facilities. 

Forty-six  reported  night  .schools,  10  being  supported  by  taxation.  17 
by  taxation  and  the  mills  jointly. 

F'ifty-three  mills  reported  community  workers.  3S  eomnuinity  nur»e^, 
24  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  18  garden  demonstrators,  4  kindergarten 
courses,  one  designing  course  and  one  a  school  for  overseers. 

While  only  95  mills  submitted  reports,,  it  is  fair  to  as^ume  th:it  scores 
of  others  would  have  done  .so  had  they  U'en  given  ample  time.  The  farts 
contained  in  the  above  report  are  highly  significant  and  intere>tin-:. 

Your  committee  further  submitted  an  inquiry  of  the  various  texlile 
schools  as  to  the  number  of  students  pursuing  special  textile  courses. 
The  North  Carolina  A  &  E  College  reported  168  students,  113  of 
whom  come  from  mill  villages  and  mill  communities.  Clemson  in 
South  Carolina  reported  110  sHidcnts  of  which  33  came  frt«ni  mil!  com- 
munities. The  Georgia  School  of  Technology  reported  150  students,  85 
from  mill  communities,  65  having  had  some  mill  experience.  The  Textile 
Industrial  Institute  advised  a  gratifying  enrollment  of  231.  all  .students 
working  their  way  part  time  through  school,  95  per  cent  bavins  come 
from  mill  villages  and  mill  towns. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  your  Committee  feels  that  while  t»ur  memln  r> 
are  showing  gratifying  and  commendable  zeal  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  young  people  in  our  mill  communities  to  obtain  splendid  grammar 
school  faacilities,  the  time  now  has  come  when  specialized  work  is  lli^bly 
essential.     President  Tyson  yesterday  touched  upon  the  necl  •>{  diver>i- 
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lying  and  improving  the  character  of  our  goods.  Undoubtedly  this  will 
follow,  provided  we  have  sufficiently  trained  overseers  and  bosses  and 
that  is  just  what  I  am  emphasizing.  More  classes,  more  night  schools, 
more  schools  for  overseers,  more  classes  in  designing,  more  young  men 
from  the  mills  off  at  some  good  textile  school  qualifying  himself  for  his 
life  work — this  is  what  we  need.     (Applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  report  of  Mr.  Long.  What  shall  be  the  disposition 
of  it? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gossett:    1  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

(Whereupon  the  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  unani- 
mously carried.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  The  next  thing  is  the  re- 
|K)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Patter- 
son, of  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  Samtkl  R  Patterson,  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  Chairman 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  the  resolutions,  ex- 
cept two,  and  we  will  have  those  acted  on  separately. 

RESOLUTION-FREIGHT  RATES— TAXES 

Resolved,  that  the  mem])ers  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  in  convention  assembled  at  Washington.  D.  C,  do  hereby 
heartily  commend  the  afForts  which  President  Harding  is  reported  to  be 
making  to  secure  a  reduction  in  railway  freight  rates.  The  members  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  believe  that  in  its  eflFect 
upon  business,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  profoundly  important 
factor,  and  that  freight  rates  which  will  give  those  who  live  in  the  re- 
moter and  less  densely  populated  sections  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
more  nearly  cc^ual  to  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers who  are  nearer  the  great  consuming  centers  and  outports  of 
America  will  immensely  strengthen  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the 
country. 

The  members  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  As.sociation 
>ubmit  that  the  present  system,  which  penalizes  those  pioneers  of  the 
agriculture  and  industry  who  are  trying  to  develop  the  remoter  regions 
:'n(l  States  of  the  Union  l)y  freight  rates  that  sometimes  exceed  the 
value  of  their  products,  is  unfair,  and  that  its  effects  is  to  restrict  enter- 
nriso  and  create  congestion  and  unrest  in  cities  and  regions  that  arc 
.ready  over-populated. 
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And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  American  Cotton 
IManufacturers  Association  do  herel)y  urge  upon  Congress  an  early  re- 
vision of  the  present  income  tax  under  which,  as  indicated  by  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year  1919,  it  would  appear 
that  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  income  and  excess  profit  taxes 
collected  from  individuals  and  corporations  was  paid  by  not  more  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  population.  Such  an  unequal  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  is  driving  men  of  means  to  invest  in  non-taxable  securities 
with  the  result  that  the  public  revenue  is  drying  up  and  private  enter- 
prise is  languishing  because  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  it 
to  obtain  the  capital  that  is  essential  to  its  extension. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  and  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

RESOLUTION— GOVERNMENT  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
INDUSTRY 

Whereas,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  toward  attempting  national  regulation  of 
industry;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  shown  by  the  entire  history  of  the  world  that  it  is  only 
by  the  free  operation  of  economic  laws  and  the  exercise  of  individual 
enterprise  and  initiative  that  the  industries  of  the  country  can  be  brought 
to  their  fullest  and  best  state  of  development;  and 

Whereas,  not  only  the  industries  themselves,  but  the  prosperity  and 
well  being  of  the  whole  country,  arc  dependent  upon  the  full,  free  and 
proper  development  of  industry ; 

Be  it  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  in  convention  assembled,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1922, 
hereby  places  itself  on  being  unalterably  opposed  to  all  agitation  looking 
toward  such  governmental  interference  in  industr>',  believing  that  such 
interference,  instead  of  being  a  help  to  the  people  at  large,  would  in- 
evitably work  strongly  to  their  injury,  as  well  as  to  the  injury  of  the  in- 
dustries themselves. 

Resolved,  further  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  to 
all  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

RESOLUTION— EASTERN  VS.  SOUTHERN  GOODS 
Whereas,  current  quotations,  carried  by  trade  and  news  journals,  draw 
a  distinction  between  "Eastern"  and  "Southern"  made  goods,  particularly 
yarns,  carrying  the  implication  that  the  Southern-made  goods  are  inferior 
to  Eastern-made  goods  of  like  kind;  and 

Whereas,  in  justice  to  manufacturers,  goods  ought  to  be  priced  on 
quality  purely,  regardless  of  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  pro- 
duced; and 
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Whereas,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  or  ascertain  the  comparative  quality 
of  yarns  and  other  cotton  products  so  that  all  goods  may  rest  strictly 
on  their  own, merits;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  practice  of  differentiat- 
ing in  the  public  journals  between  "Eastern"  and  "Southern"  made  goods 
is  unnecessary,  misleading  and  unjust: 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  attention  of  Southern  producers  of  yams, 
the  commission  and  selling  houses  handling  same,  and  the  trade  and  other 
journal  dealing  with  cotti>n  products,  be  requested  to  discountenance 
and  discourage  the  further  use  of  phraseologj-  of  .this  kind,  to  the  «id 
that  purchasers  and  tlie  public  may  not  be  prejudiced  against  goods  simply 
because  of  their  having  Ixen  made  in  the  South,  and  so  that  all  goods, 
whether  produced  in  the  East  or  the  South,  shall  go  upon  the  market 
on  even  terms  and  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits. 

RESOLUTION— THE  TARIFF 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  re- 
affirms its  position  as  outlined  in  the  resolution  adopted  at  its  last  annual 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1921,  and  again  urges  upon  Congress 
the  immediate  passage  of  a  Tariff  Bill. 

Resolved  Further,  that  the  work  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  this  Association  is  again  endorsed  with  authority-  to  take 
such  action  as  he  may  deem  necessary  towards  securing  the  adoption  of 
the  policies  of  this  Association  in  the  pending  tariff  legislation. 

RESOLl'TIOX— THE  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY 

Whereas,  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  the  South  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and 

Whereas,  the  greater  part  oi  the  Southern  >-ams  and  fabrics  are  now 
shippinl  North  and  East  for  tinishing  or  otherwise  advanced  in  manu- 
facture, thu^  continuing  to  inv>  >so  up  n  the  Southern  industry  an  eco- 
nomic hand'cap   from  which  it  has  been  suffering   for  many  years,  and 

Whereas.  Southern  cotton  prod'jcts  are  now  generally  conceded  to  be 
equal  oi  any  c«.'mi>eting  go^^xls  in  the  world's  markets,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  this  2rth  day  of  May.  1922,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pcnnted  by  the  President  of  this  Assc^iatioc  to  consider  ways  and  means 
for  bringing  to  the  attcnti  ?n  of  its  members  the  matter  of  further  diversi- 
fication of  prvxlucts,  and  ot  the  rnishing  and  more  direct  distribution  of 
the  same  to  the  consuming  trade. 

RESOLUTION— SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled  on  May  27th.  at  Wa^hirgton,  D.  C^  that,  while  the 

A^^oci'ti'Mi  H'':"c^   rr'«''-^t  eanv'<t'\    tlMt   the   ("i<?vemment  oi  the   United 
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States  should  leave  nothing  undone  to  provide  and  care  in  most  gener- 
ous and  grateful  fashion  for  the  wounded  and  disabled  men  who  served  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  World  War, 
it  is  equally  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  Bonus  Bill  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not  designed  to  best  reward  the  dis- 
charged soldier  and  sailor  for  his  splendid  service  and  sacrific.  but  it 
is  rather  an  insult  to  the  exalted  spirit  that  made  heroic  the  men  of  the 
United  States  who  followed  the  flag  on  land  and  sea  to  victory;  that 
the  bonus  is  not  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  United  States;  that  it  will  increase,  if  adopted, 
the  burdens  of  taxation  and  further  disorganize  business  conditions 
throughout  the  country;  that  it  can  in  no  way  really  compensate  the 
man  who  wore  the  uniform  for  the  splendid  service  rendered  when  our 
destiny  was  on  trail  in  the  arbitrament  of  arips,  since  their  sacrifice  can- 
not be  computed  or  measured  in  terms  of  dollars;  that  the  interest  of 
the  discharged  service  man  as  well  as  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of 
tliL  I'nited  States  can  best  be  served  and  protected  by  a  stabilization 
on  a  lirm.  permanent  and  prosperous  basib  of  business  conditions  through- 
out, the  Xation;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association 
that  the  propc^cd  Begins  Legislation  is  unwise  and  ought  not  to  be 
adopted. 

lie  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Prt-idcnt  and  to  the  members  of  l>oth  Houses  of  Congress. 

RKS(  )LTIOX— DYESTUFFS 

Whereas,  during  the  first  years  of  the  recent  world  war  the  American 
textile  industry  greatly  through  inability  to  secure  requisite  dyes,  being 
at  that  time  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  dyestufFs,  and 

Whereas,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  a  dystuffs  industry  was 
started  up  in  this  country  which  has  been  continued  and  developed  since 
the  war,  and  has  demonstrated  the  ability  of  American  manufacturers  to 
produce  dyes  of  equal  quality  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  said  American  dye  industry  would  be  crushed 
out  and  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  competition  that  would  ensue  if  the 
present  (lualihed  embargo  against  foreign  dyes  is  removed;  and  further 
that  if  the  present  attempt  to  create  an  American  industry  be  frustrated, 
no  American  manufacturer  will  ever  have  the  temerity  to  embrak  in  such 
an  enterprise  again,  and  all  possibility  of  establishing  an  independent 
American  dye  industry  will  be  lost  for  all  time  to  come. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  in  convention  assembled  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May 
11,  \922,  that  the  continued  development  and  firm  establishment  of  an 
American  dye  industry  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  and  gravest  national 
importance. 
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Be  it  further  resolved,  that,  believing  this  to  be  a  national  and  not  a 
political  question,  this  Association  endorses  and  approves  the  continuance 
of  the  qualified  embargo  on  foreign  dyes  and  reconunends  to  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  the*  passage  of  the  dye  embargo  provisions  as 
emboidied  in  the  amended  Bill  H.  R.  7456,  recently  reported  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Resolved,  also,  that  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

RESOLUTION— FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  strongly  disapproves  of  all  attempts 
at  hasty  and  incoherent  amendment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Law,  and 
strongly  urges  upon  the  public  press  of  the  country  and  the  Congress, 
the  necessity  of  making  no  change  in  that  law  without  the  most  impartial 
dispassionate  and  expert  consideration  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  men 
who  have  full  ability  and  experience  in  handling  financial  and  business 
affairs. 

RESOLUTION— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  especially  the  textile  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  has  rendered  great 
service  in  establishing  close  contact  between  the  cotton  textile  industry 
and  the  government  for  the  dissemination  of  valuable  trade  information, 
the  expansion  and  protection  of  American  textile  interest  abroad  and 
the  solution  of  domestic  industrial  problems,  and 

Whereas,  such  activities  have  resulted  in  great  assistance  to  the  trade 
and  should  be  encouraged  along  even  larger  lines,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1922,  express  its  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  this  service  and  pledge  its 
cordial  support  and  co-operation  in  its  work. 

RESOLUTION— WASTE  IN  INDUSTRY 

Wlicreas,  one  of  the  factors  operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  cotton 
textile  industry  has  been  that  of  excessive  waste  caused  by  varying 
standards  of  manufacture  and  distribution  and  diversity  of  materials 
classifications,  and 

Whereas,  this  problem  is  one  that  should  receive  serious  consideration 
at  this  time  by  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  industry,  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  rendered  splendid  service 
ill  directing  attention  to  this  situation,  with  suggestions  of  practical 
worth  looking  to  its  solution,  therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  that  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association^  in 
convention  assembled,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  extend  to  Secretary 
Herbert  Hoover  its  approval  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  along 
this  line  and  pledge  its  hearty  co-operation  in  the  future. 

RESOLUTION— TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Whereas,  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  provided  under  Title  111  for 
the  establishment,  duties  and  powers  of  a  Railroad  Labor  Board  to 
determine  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  wages,  salaries,  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  railroad  employes,  and 

Whereas,  since  the  establishment  of  this  Board  early  in  1920,  no  action 
has  been  taken  which  has  resulted  in  an  adjustment  of  railroad  operating 
costs  which  would  permit  of  a  reduction  in  the  costs  for  transportation 
services  so  extremely  vital  to  the  national  industrial  prosperty  and  com- 
munication; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled  May  27,  1922,  unanimously  favors  an  immediate 
repeal  of  Title  111  of  the  transportation  act  of  1920. 

Resolved  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  and 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

RESOLUTION— SURPLUS  TEXTILE  STOCKS 

Whereas,  one  of  the  chief  factors  tending  to  unsettle  the  cotton  goods 
market  has  been  the  existence  of  large  surplus  stocks  held  by  the 
Government  for  disposal,  and 

Whereas,  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  effective  means 
whereby  these  surplus  textile  stocks  may  be  disposed  of  without  inter- 
fering with  the  orderly  development  of  the  domestic  trade,  and 

Whereas,  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  looking  to  the  organization  of  a 
syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  financing  and  distributing  these  surplus 
Government  owned  stocks  in  various  centers  abroad  and  at  home,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1922,  that  this  method  of 
handling  this  situation  be  commended,  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  generally. 

RESOLUTION— COTTON   CROP  REPORTS 
Whereas,  the  cotton  industry,  both  growers  and  manufacturers,  during 
the  past  year  suffered  great  losses  by  reason  of  dependence  placed  upon 
forecasts  of  the  1921-1922  cotton  crop  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and 

Whereas,  such  forecasts  were  so  grossly  in  error  as  to  seriously  dis- 
credit the  agencies  of  the  Government  collecting  and  issuing  same,  and 
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\Miercas,  the  collection,  tabulation  and  issuing  if  such  information  is 
highly  desirable  and  valuable  where  promptly  and  efficiently  done  and 
should  l)c  encouraged,  and 

Whereas,  officials  of  the  Department  of  xA.griculture  insist  that  ad- 
ditional and  larger  appropriations  are  essential  if  this  work  is  to  be  prop- 
erh-  executed  in  the  future,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  x^merican  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1912.  that  adequate  repre- 
sensation  be  made  to  the  Department  if  Agriculture  looking  to  the  proper 
assembling  and  distribution  of  this  similar  information  and  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Resolved  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop 
Information,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

Whereas,  the  collection,  compilation  and  proper  distribution  of  all  facts 
relating  to  industry  is  essential  to  tho  more  orderly  and  efficient  conduct 
of  American  business,  and 

Whereas,  the.  act  of  March  3,  1919.  provides  for  a  census  of  manu- 
factures for  the  years  1921,  1923,  1925  and  1927  and  every  10  years 
after  each  of  these  years  instead  of  every  five  years  as  formerly,  and 

Whereas,  the  blank  forms  now  in  use  by  the  Census  Bureau  have 
proven  very  acceptable  to  business  which  will  enable  the  deduction  of 
facts  of  value  the  several  industries,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  vital  that  these  facts  be  promptly  assembled  and  pub- 
lished; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  be 
requested  to  make  special  efforts  to  promulgate  this  information  as 
speedily  as  possible  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  petitioned  to  provide  ample  funds  for  this  work 
in  the  event  that  adequate  amounts  are  not  available. 

Resolved  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
director  of  the  census  and  to  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of   the   House  of   Representatives. 

RESOLUTION— THE  BOLL  WEEVIL 
Whereas,  owning  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  and  other  pests  af- 
fecting the  raw  cotton  crop,  the  consuming  industry  is  confronted  with 
a  problem  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  the  raw  material,  and 

Whereas,  the  curtailment  of  acreage  throughout  the  South  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  combined  with  other  factors  affecting  the 
supply,  has  made  this  situation  now  of  increasing  vital  concern,  and 
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Whereas,  helieveing  that  this  problem  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is 
one  to  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  of  the 
government  should  give  their  most  serious  attention;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1922,  that  Congress  be 
requested  to  instruct  the  various  agencies  of  the  Government  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  combat  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  and 
other  pests  and  that  sufficient  appropriations  be  made  to  carry  forward 
this  work  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

Resolved  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  every  member  of  Congress  and  given  to 
the  press. 

RKSOLUTIOX— CO-OPERATIVE   MARKETING 

Whereas,  the  movement  for  the  co-operative  handling  of  raw  cotton 
is  making  substantial  headway  throughout  the  South,  and 

Whereas,  good  results  have  heretofore  been  experienced  by  various 
factors  producing  raw  materials  through  collective  handling  of  their 
products,  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  the  co-operative  marketing  of  cotton,  if  wisely 
handled  and  on  a  broad  scale,  will  in  the  judgement  of  this  body  tend  to 
stabilize  through  orderly  distribution  and  effect  other  betterments  in  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  crops,  and 

W^hereas,  the  cotton  manufacturin-?  industry  believes  that  the  producers 
of  their  raw  material  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  their  labor; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled.  May  27,  1922,  commends  the  co-operative  idea  in 
the  marketing  of  the  South's  greatest  crop,  as  a  step  that  will  tend 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  and  at  fair  prices. 

Resolved  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
American  Cotton  As.sociation.  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
several  local  and  State  Associations  interested  in  the  movement. 

RESOLUTION— THANKS 

\\  hereas,  esteeming  the  addresses  that  have  been  delivered  at  this  con- 
vention to  be  of  such  high  order  of  merit  as  to  warrant  their  especial 
commendation  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  and 

Whereas,  this  Association  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  so  splendidly  addressed  it;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  tender  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British 
Ambassador;  to  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to 
Hon.  Thomas  O.  Marvin,  Chairman  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission;  to  Mr. 
James  A.  Emory,  and  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland.  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  the  thanks  of   this  body. 
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Resolved  further,  that  the  appreciation  of  the  Association  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Southern  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association  and  to  Presi- 
dent E.  B.  Sydnor  and  Messrs.  Walter  Wichard,  C.  L.  Snidow,  Clarence 
E.  King,  John  R.  Jolly  and  Norman  H.  Johnson  of  that  organization 
for  their  interest  and  co-operation  manifested  in  attending  the  scssiocis 
of  this  convention  as  guests  of  this  Association. 

Resolved  further,  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  directed 
to  convey  to  these  gentlement  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Patterson  (Continuing) :  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  more  that  I  would  like  to  have  considered  separately. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  these  resolutions.  Will  somebody  make  a  resolution  in 
regard  to  them? 

Mr.  W.  a.  Erwin  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolutions  have 
showed  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  I  move  the  adoption  of 
them  all,  with  thanks  to  the  Committee. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Is  there  a  second  to  that 
motion  ? 

Mr.  VVoodside  :    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Erwin.    Is  there  any  discussion? 

(There  being  none,  the  motion  was  duly  put  and  unanimously 
carried.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Mr.  Patterson  has  other 
resolutions  now  that  he  wishes  to  present. 

Mr.  Patterson  :    Two  more. 

The  President,  General  Tyson:    Two  more. 

Mr.  Patterson  (Reading): 

"Whereas,  this  Association  notes  with  pleasure  the  attendance  upon  it<i 
sessions  of  one  of  its  former  members,  a  South  Carolinian  of  wide  in- 
fluence, notable  achievements  and  true  worth,  and 

"Whereas,  having  retired  from  active  management  of  business,  he  is 
now  addressing  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  in  other  lines,  to 
the  credit  of  the  industry  that  he  served  so  splendidly  during  a  long 
term  of  years,  and 

■'Whereas,  it  is  tIil'  desire  of  this  Association  to  maintain  the  affilia- 
tion so  long  and  s*j  pleasantly  exisiting  and  to  have  him  at  its  sessions: 
therefore  be  it 

'^Resolved,  thai  Mr.  J.  C.  Plonk  be  elected  a  life  member  of  tliis 
Assoctatirttu"     (  Prokniged  applause,) 
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Mr.  James  D.  Hammet,  of  Anderson,  S.  C.  :  Mr  IVesi- 
dent,  in  rising  to  second  the  resolution  just  offered,  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  just  a  moment.  I  recognize  that  it  is  somewhat 
unusual  for  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 
to  elect  anyone  as  an  honorary  or  life  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Hut  I  feel  that  the  unusual  conditions  surrounding  the 
career  of  Mr.  Plonk  justify  an  unusual  action  on  the  part  of 
this  association.  Mr.  Plonk  was  born  at  a  time  and  in  a  local- 
ity where  finances  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Because  of  those  un- 
fortunate conditions  his  educational  advantages  were  very 
limited.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  did  not  enjoy 
the  educational  advantages  that  some  of  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day  enjoy,  he  has,  by  his  intelligence,  his  energy,  and 
his  worthy  motives  in  all  lines,  and  his  energetic  actions  in  the 
manufacturing  of  cotton  fabrics,  proven  to  the  world  that  the 
popular  theory  that  a  man  cannot  succeed  without  he  has  the 
pull  and  assistance  of  someone  who  has  already  made  a  success 
in  the  official  world  and  economic  life,  is  a  fallacy. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  second  the  nomination 
of  this  man  who  has  made  a  wonderful  record,  and  who  has 
rounded  out  his  life's  work  by  just  donating  to  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  North  Carolina  a  magnificent  sum  which  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  humanity. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Plonk  will  accept  honorary  membership  in 
this  association,  and  T  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  ever>^ 
member  here  in  hoping  that  he  will  be  spared  to  us  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  And  we  feel  secure  in  the  thought  that 
when  the  final  day  of  parting  comes,  Mr.  Plonk  will  receive 
from  the  powers  that  are  above  the  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant!'*     (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  resolution. 

(Whereupon  the  resolution  was  put  to  the  convention  and 
unanimously  carried.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  The  resolution  is  unan- 
imously adopted.     (Applause.) 

( Wheren])on  there  were  calls  from  the  convention  floor  for 
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Mr.  Plonk  to  make  few  remarks,  and  prolonged  applause 
greeted  his  appearance.) 

Mr.  Plonk:  Gentlemen,  you  know  that  I  can't  make  a 
speech.  This  thing  has  been  voted  without  my  knowledge.  I 
never  dreamed  of  it.  So  if  I  had  been  a  speechmaker  I  would 
not  have  had  any  time  to  make  any  preparation.  And  so, 
gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  to  you  is,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :    Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Patterson  (Continuing): 

Whereas,  the  Lord  in  1 1  is  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  earthly 
labor  James  W.  Cannon,  Sr.,  of  Concord;  N.  C. ;  J.  O.  White,  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C. ;  Julian  S.  Carr,  Jr.,  of  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Alexander  Cooper,  of 
Henderson,  X.  C ;  C  J.  Deal,  of  Landis,  N.  C. ;  H.  H.  Tift,  of  Ttf ton, 
Ga. ;  W.  I.  Wellman,  of  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  J.  S.  Ledbetter,  of  Rockingham- 
N.  C. ;  L.  A.  Carpenter,  of  Maiden,  N.  C. ;  Wm.  T.  Bryan,  of  Jefferson, 
Ga.,  and  H.  W  Salmon,  of  Chattahoochee,  Ga.,  who  were  for  many  years 
loyal  members  of  this  Association,  and 

Whereas,  this  Association  and  the  industry  generally  having  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  their  death,  desires  to  place  on  record  its  estimation  and 
regard  for  notable  services  rendered  covering  a  long  period  of  years, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled,  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1922,  extends  to  the 
bereaved  ones  its  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Resolved  further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased,  given  to  the  press  and  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  Association. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  last  resolution  read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention? 

Mr.  W.  A.  Erwin  :    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer  :  I  move  we  do  that  by  a  rising 
vote.    That  is  a  very  remarkable  list  of  names  you  have  read. 

(Whereupon  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
a  rising  vote.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  The  resolution  is  unan- 
imously adopted.  Gentlemen,  at  this  time  I  want  to  read  a 
telegram  I  received  yesterday,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the 
gentleman  who  sent  it,  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  the  Manufacturers 
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Record,  sent  me  this  telegram  yesterday,  too  late  to  present  it 
to  the  convention.  It  is  addressed  to  me  as  President  of  the 
convention. 

Baltimore.  Md..  May  26,  1922. 
L.  D.  Tyson,  President, 

American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  upon  your  annual  address  which 
I  am  sure  all  of  the  mebers  of  the  Association  will  recognize  as  one  of 
the  best  ever  delivered  before  that  body.  Permit  me  to  emphasize 
especially  to  you  and  every  member  of  the  Association  that  portion 
of  your  address  in  which  you  stress  the  importance  of  co-operation 
with  cotton  growers  by  cotton  manufacturers.  Broadly  speaking  the 
entire  cotton  land  of  the  south  could  be  turned  into  other  lines  of  agri- 
cultural production.  Cotton  farmers,  white  and  black,  could  find  profit 
in  growing  other  things  or  in  other  lines  of  work  in  which  they  would 
secure  larger  results  financially  than  they  can  possibly  secure  under 
boll  weevil  conditions  in  growing  cotton  except  at  prices  which  in  the 
past  would  have  been  considered  exorbitant.  But  southern  cotton  manu- 
facturers cannot  thus  change  their  plants  into  other  lines  of  industry 
nor  move  into  other  sections  where  cotton  could  be  found,  for  there  is 
no  other  section  thus  available.  Cotton  manufacturers  therefore  are 
far  more  dependent  upon  continued  cotton  growing  in  the  south  than 
are  the  farmers  of  the  south.  Cotton  manufacturers  have  been  the 
leaders  over  all  industrial  leaders  of  the  world  in  the  betterment  of 
home  and  living  conditions  for  their  employees.  They  must  now  from  the 
viewpoint  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  selfish  interest  give  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  laborers 
live  who  operate  your  mills.  The  crucial  period  through  which  cotton 
growing  is  passing  needs  the  broadest  thought,  the  deepest  study,  and 
the  largest  co-operation  that  has  ever  been  given  by  the  users  of  any 
raw  material  toward  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the  producers  of 
that  raw  material.  Your  reference  to  this  situation  should  strike  a 
ke3mote  for  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  cotton  manufacturers  with 
all  cotton  growers,  and  there  should  go  from  your  meeting  and  from  the 
actions  of  every  cotton  manufacturer  a  statement  so  strong  that  the 
world  would  accept  it,  that  never  again  so  far  as  man  can  now  see  can 
cotton  be  grown  in  the  south  at  the  starvation  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  fifty  years  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years. 
The  whole  cotton  industry,  in  some  respects  the  most  vital  of  any  one 
industry  to  civilization,  must  now  meet  the  greatest  problem  which  it 
has  ever  faced,  and  every  cotton  manufacturer  must  for  his  own  good 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  become  an  aggressive  advocate  of  the 
betterment  of  conditions  under  which  cotton  is  grown.     He  must  ad- 
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vocate  better  dwellings  for  the  tenant  cotton  grower  white  and  black 
alike,  better  wages,  better  net  results  for  his  work,  better  home  advan- 
tages or  else  cotton  growing  in  the  south  will  decline  to  such  an  extent 
that  this  section  will  fail  in  time  to  come  to  produce  even  enough  cotton 
to  run  the  mills  represented  by  your  Association  today. 

Richard  H.  Edmonds 
Bditor  Manufacturers  Record. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  May  26,  1922. 
L.   D.  Tyson,  President, 

American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Again  permit  me  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  upon  the 
statements  in  your  address  in  regard  to  the  drastic  deflation  forced  upon 
this  country  and  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  world-wide 
cataclysm  of  business.  Moreton  Frewen,  the  English  politicial  econo- 
mist, who  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Reserve  Banking  Act,  but  who 
two  years  ago  realized  the  terrific  mismanagement  of  it,  wrote  me  that 
he  wondered  when  the  gun  play  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  against 
l)usiness  interests  would  cease  .and  added  that  this  deflation  had  wellnigh 
l)ankrupted  the  universe.  Notwithstanding  this  situation,  men  responsible 
tor  this  mismanagement  are  seeking  to  secure  the  passage  of  resolutions 
of  commendation  of  their  work  from  banking  and  other  business  organi- 
zations. I  greatly  rejoice  that  in  your  speech  you  stated  the  case  so 
dearly  and  emphatically. 

Richard  H.  Edmonds, 
Bditor  Manufacturers  Record. 

Mr.  Ckamek:  !Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  the  matter 
could  be  any  more  or  any  better  expressed  in  your  annual  re- 
port, any  more  briefly  expressed.  I  therefore  offer  a  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  convention  that  we  specially  and  par- 
ticularly endorse  that  part  of  your  report  which  has  expressed 
our  own  view,  I  am  sure,  of  the  whole  subject  so  well. 

(  The  motion  was  seconded.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hammet:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to  know  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  at  this  meeting  night  before  last, 
in  subscribing,  as  I  understand  it,  a  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Southern  Cotton  Association,  with  the  express  view  of  as- 
sisting the  southern  planter  in  raising  a  larger  and  a  l)etter 
(|uality  of  cotton. 
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Mr.  Beattie:    Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  I  desire  to  say  that  at 
the  Board  of  Governors'  meeting  the  other  night  this  matter 
was  taken  up,  of  co-operating  with  the  American  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation, in  order  that  they  might  help  the  cotton  growers ;  and 
a  substantial  sum  was  donated,  or  rather  subscribed,  by  the 
P»oard  of  Governors,  and  a  recommendation  that  we  give  our 
moral  support  and  influence  to  that  association  and  to  all  the 
.q:rowers  of  cotton ;  so  that  in  a  sense  this  had  already  been  done 
before  this  telegram  came.  But  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  Mr. 
Edmonds  I  thought  it  only  proper  and  right  that  it  should  be 
read. 

Now,  the  question  is  before  us  of  endorsing  and  sending 
out  in  a  press  dispatch,  as  I  understand  it — 

Mr.  Beattie  (Interrupting)  :    That's  the  idea. 

The  President,  General  Tyson  (Continuing) : — that  part 
of  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Association  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  If  not,  all 
those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  made  by  Mr.  Cramer,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Beattie,  and  Mr.  Hammett — 

( Whereupon  the  motion  was  put  in  the  usual  form  and  unan- 
imously carried.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 
Xow,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  the  Nominations  Committee 
report.  Captain  ElHson  A.  Smyth,  of  Greenville.  South  Car- 
olina, is  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 
By  Mr.  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  Chairman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Committee  would  recommend  to  the  Association  for  President 
the  promotion  of  our  worthy  Vive-President,  the  eminent  North  Car- 
olina manufacturer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchison,  of  Mount  Holly.     (Applause.) 

The  Pb^Esident,  Gener.\l  Tyson:  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  nomination  made  by  Captain  Smyth,  Chairman  of  the 
Nominations  Committee,  that  wc  elect  Mr.  Hutchison  the  Presi- 
(luit  of  this  Association — now  our  \'ice-President. 
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(Whereupon  the  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  unan- 
imously carried,  followed  by  applause.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  He  is  unanimously 
elected.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Cramer  and  Mr.  Beattie  to  escort  him 
to  the  Chair.    Where  is  the  g^entleman?     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cramer:  Where  is  the  guilty  man?  I  don't  see  him. 
(Laughter.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson:  Let  him  not  escape! 
(Laughter.) 

(Prolonged  applause  greeted  the  President-elect  as  he  was 
escorted  to  the  Chair  by  the  Committee  composed  of  Mr. 
Cramer  and  Mr.  Beattie.) 

The  President,  General  Tyson  :  Gentlemen,  I  present  to 
you  your  next  President.  If  he  enjoys  the  work  as  much  as 
I  have,  which  I  am  confident  he  will,  I  known  he  will  make 
you  a  great  President.  This  Association  is  to  be  congratulated. 
And  I  now  say,  Mr.  Hutchison,  you  have  been  my  friend  a  long 
time,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  I  know  that  when 
you  have  finished  with  your  honors  as  President  this  Associa- 
tion will  know  that  you  are  a  greater  man  than  they  ever  be- 
lieved you  to  be  before.     (Applause.) 

The  President-Elect,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchison:  I  wish  to 
thank  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  extend  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  compliment  they  have  paid  me  in  putting  me  at 
the  head  of  this  great  Association.  Realizing  the  importance 
and  the  responsbilities  of  the  work  that  is  before  me,  it  is  with 
more  or  less  trepidation  that  I  accept  this  high  honor.  It  has 
always  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  attend  these 
meetings,  and  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Association.  It  is  my 
good  fortune  to  know  a  great  many  of  them  personally,  and 
I  value  their  friendship  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  express. 
(Applause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Hutchison:  Gentlemen,  is  there  any 
unfunished  business?  (Mr.  J.  H.  Separk  of  Gastonia,  N.  C, 
is  recognized.)  Mr.  Separk,  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
was  appointed  at  our  last  convention,  to  act  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  problem  of  house  rents  as  relating 
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to  our  Southern  mills  and  possibly  submit  some  recommenda- 
tions.   We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Separk. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RENTS 
By  J.  H.  Separk  of  Gastonia,  N.  C,  Chairman 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  the  question  of  the  considera- 
tion of  rents  as  charged  by  Southern  mills  was  briefly  referred  to 
under  the  consideration  of  new  business  at  the  final  session  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  President  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
J.  H.  Separk,  J.  D.  Hammett  and  J.  D.  Massey.  to  give  some  general 
study  to  the  question  of  rents  and  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors.  It  has  not  been  found  practical  until  just 
now  for  the  Committee  to  present  its  report. 

It  is  common  knowledge  with  us  all  that  New  England  rents  are 
considerably  higher  than  Southern  rents,  and  it  comes  to  our  attention 
that  there  has  been  an  agitation  for  some  little  time  up  in  New  England 
for  the  increase  of  rents.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  actual  figures 
which  would  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  comparison  of  New  England 
and  Southern  rents.  The  general  impression,  however,  is  that  the  New 
England  scale  is  very  much  higher  than  the  Southern  scale.  It  is  a  very 
general  rule  with  all  Southern  mills  to  own  and  furnish  to  operatives 
tenement  houses  at  a  very  small  weekly  rental.  This  rental  in  most  cases 
is  so  small  that  it  hardly  constitutes  what  would  be  considered  an  income 
on  the  investment  involved,  running  in  many  cases,  perhaps,  as  low  as 
or  lower  than  2  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment.  In  a  study  of  the 
comparison  of  wages  paid  in  Eastern  mills  and  Southern  mills,  due 
'  consideration  should  of  course  at  all  times  be  given  to  the  matter  of 
low  Southern  rentals,  and  also  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Southern 
mills  furnish  fuel,  lights,  water  and  sewerage  at  or  below  cost  basis. 

Your  Committee  is  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  for 
information  furnished  during  the  fall  of  1921.  During  October,  1921. 
the  Secretary  of  this  Association,  mailed  out  more  than  600  questionnaires 
calling  for  information  on  past  and  present  wage  scales,  tenement  house 
rentals,  and  other  kindred  information.  From  this  list,  up  to  November 
7,  replies  were  received  from,  approximately,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
textile  plants.  Sixty-one  of  these  replies  came  from  North  Carolina 
corporations,  representing  approximately  one  and  a  quarter  million 
spindles,  and  from  thirty-six  corporations  in  South  Carolina  representing 
something  like  two  and  a  quarter  million  spindles.  The  figures  submitted 
showed  that  the  average  rental  charge  is  approximately  25  cents  per 
room  per  week,  which  includes  free  lights,  water,  sewerage,  etc.  Prac- 
tically   all    of    the    corporations    reporting    appear    to    either    maintain 
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schools,  churches,  etc.,  or  to  contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
same. 

It  is  also  found  to  be  true  that  quite  a  number  of  Southern  mills  make 
no  charge  whatever  to  the  operatives  for  house  rent  and  there  are  quite 
a  few  mills  which  furnish,  in  addition  to  free  house  rent,  free  lights, 
water  and  sewerage,  while  there  are  a  few  which  make  a  greater  charge 
than  25  cents  per  room  per  week.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  it  is  very  close 
to  accurate  to  assume  that  25  cents  would  be  an  average.  Some  of  the 
older  mills  in  the  South,  as  compared  with  the  newer  ones,  doubtless 
have  groups  of  comparatively  low  cost  tenement  houses,  and  in  the  ca.se 
of  such  the  return  from  rentals  on  a  basis  of  25  cents  per  room  per 
week  is,  of  course,  considerably  more  than  the  return  on  newer  t>T)e 
houses  built  in  recent  years  at  a  much  higher  cost.  It  is  known  that, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  real -estate,  the  actual  con- 
struction cost  of  some  completed  houses  has  been  as  low  as  $100  per 
room,  while  some  of  the  more  modern  houses  built  in  more  recent  times, 
particularly  during  the  last  five  years,  have  been  found  to  run  as  high 
as  $1,000  per  room;  no  consideration  being  given  to  the  real  estate 
cost.  It  can,  therefore,  be  easily  seen  that  out  of  a  rental  of  25  cents  i>er 
room  in  the  case  of  the  latter  type  house,  the  return  is  infinitesimally 
small. 

In  discussing  the  general  question  of  rents  with  quite  a  number  of 
Southern  mill  managers,  we  have  encountered  quite  a  numl^er  of  differ- 
ent thoughts.  There  are  some  who  feel  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  be  better  to  furnish  to  operatives  free  rents,  lights,  water  and 
sewerage.  The  other  extreme  thought  seems  to  be  that  the  total  charge 
for  rental,  lights,  water  and  sewerage  should  be  figured  to  operatives  on 
a  basis  of  weekly  charge  sufficient  to  yield  a  return  of  at  least  6  per 
cent  interest  on  the  investment.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Southern 
spinners  who  take  what  might  be  considered  a  medial  view  as  between 
these  two  extremes — that  is  to  say,  that  the  rental  charge  in  any  partic- 
ular mill  community  should  be  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as 
rental  charge  made  by  real  estate  owners  in  or  adjacent  to  the  same 
village  un  a  similiar  type  house.  To  illustrate :  There  are  many  mill 
communities  wherein  the  operative  is  able  to  rent  from  the  corporatitui 
a  neat  and  substantial  four-room  tenement  house,  together  with  lisfht*^. 
water  and  sewerrii;c,  at  a  weekly  rental  of  $1.00  per  week,  or  $4.00 
per  month,  while  in  close  proximity  to  that  same  community  it  will  be 
found  that  houses  of  a  similar  type  and  size  are  easily  bringing  all  the 
way  from  $7.50  to  $12.00  per  month,  w'ithout  the  free  use  of  water. 
lights  and  sewerage ;  so  that  in  such  cases  when  the  cost  of  these  utilities 
is  considered  it  will  be  found  that  this  type  of  house  is  bringing  on  an 
average  of  three  times  the  price  which  is  being  charged  the  operatives 
at  the  nearby  mill. 
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Your  Committee  has  not  in  hand  sufficient  of  information  to  enable  us 
to  make  any  specific  recommendation  to  the  members  of  this  Association 
at  this  time.  We  are,  however,  convinced  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Southern  manufacturers  that  in  any  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  New 
England  operatives  with  the  earnings  of  Southern  mill  operatives  due 
allowance  and  consideration  should  at  all  times  be  given  to  the  great 
difference  of  rentals,  etc. 

We  would  recommend  that  a  further  period  be  given  to  the  general 
study  of  rents,  etc.,  as  in  force  in  Southern  mills,  and  that  either  a  Com- 
mittee be  charged  with  securing  the  fullest  information  possible  from  all 
the  members  of  the  Association,  or  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
be  requested  to  prepare  for  early  circulation  an  exhaustive  questionnaire 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  all  necessary  information  from  which  may 
be  prepared  and  submitted  either  to  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  or  to  the  next  Annual  Convention. 
Respectfully  submitted 

For  The  Committee. 

The  Presiddent-Elect,  Mr.  Hutchison:  That  concludes 
the  work  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hammett:     I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President-Elect,  Mr.  Hutchison  :  The  convention 
stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  convention  was  ad- 
journed shte  die. ) 
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WARPING  AND  WINDING  MACHINERY 


Spoolers 
Beam  Warpers 
Ball  Warpers 
Skein  Winders 


Reels 
Dou  biers 

Banding  Machines 
Card  Grinders 


Spindles 

for 
Cotton  and 

Silk 


-SELLING  ACENTS- 


J.  H.  Windle,  Northern  States  and  Export 
X  H.  Mayes,  Southern  States 


Woonsocketp  R.  I. 
Charlotte,  N.  C, 
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NORTHROP 

TRADE-MARK  REG  U  S  PAT  OFF 

LOOMS 


TWISTERS  SPOOLERS 

WARPERS 

BALUNG-MACHINES 

REELS  BANDING-MACHINES 

MIRROR  SPINNING  and  TWISTER  RINGS 

TRADE-MARK  REG  U  S  PAT  OFF 

DUTCHER  TEMPLES 

TRADE-MARK  REG  U  S  PAT  OFF 

Rabbeth  Centrifugal  Clutch  Spindles 

Rhoades-Chandler  Separators 

and  Patented  Improvements  in 
Cotton  Machinery 


DRAPER  CORPORATION 

HOPED  ALE  MASSACHUSETTS 

ATLANTA  GEORGIA 
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NORTHROP 


TRADE-MARK  REG  U  S  PAT  OFF 


LOOMS 


ON  COTTON  GOODS 

AND  MOST  WORSTEDS  THAT  CAN 

BE  WOVEN  WITH  ONE  SHUTTLE 

SAVE  50  TO  75  PER  GENT 

OF  THE  LABOR  GOST  OF  WEAVING 

AND 
PRODUGE  BETTER  GOODS 


DRAPER  CORPORATION 

HOPESDAIE  MASSACHUSETTS  ATUNTA  GEORGIA 
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BAHNSON 

— Evaporating  Efficiency 

The  unequalled  evaporating  capacity,  humidifying 
efficiency,  positively  dependable  autoniatic  unit 
moisture  control  and  minimum  power  consumption 

of 

BAHNSON  HUMIDIFIERS 

make  them  the  last  word  in  humidifying  equipment. 

That's  why  4  I  2  Textile  mills  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Foreign  Countries  have  installed  Bahn- 
son  Humidifyers  in  preference  to  all  others. 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

THE  BAHNSON  COMPANY 

HUMIDIFICATION  ENGINEERS 


General  Oflic-e  £fe*t«rvi  Office 

and  Faclory  437  Fifth  Ave,,  at  39th  St. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N,  C,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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LANE  CANVAS 
BASKETS 

CcHnbine  Two  Dominating  Factors  in  Today's 
Economic  and  Industrial  Life: 

COTTON  AND  STEEL 


For  twenty-five  years  Lane  Canvas  Baskets 
and  Trucks  have  successfully  met  the  varied 
conditions  of  America's  leading  Textile  Mills. 
Their  long  life  makes  them  an  investment 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  No.  83 


W.  T.  LANE  &   BROS. 

MANUFACTURERS 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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EsUblUked  1892 


Schell,  Longstreth  &  Go. 

230-2  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Carded  and  0>iiibed 

COTTON  YARNS 

All  Numbers  and  Descriptions  for 

KNITTING  AND  WEAVING 

Boston  Utica  Reading  New  York 


The  CHARLOTTE  SUPPLY  CO. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C 

Everything  in  Mill  Supplies 

from  Shafting  Hsingers  and  Pulleys 

to  the  Smallest  Article  used  by  the  Mills 

CAREY  ROOFING  APPLIED 

ALSO  PIPE  COVERINGS 
ROOHNG  PAINTS,  ETC. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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RESNELL 

'ABTOMATIC  ISPRINKLERS 


have  put  out  so  many  incipient  fires  to  merit  well  the 
appellation,  ''Standard  of  the  World."  They  have  been 
leaders  in  the  reduction  of  insurance  cost  thru  actual 
preventive  measures.  They  absolutely  prevent  large 
fires,  by  extinguishing  small  ones. 

SEND  us  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

We  will  make  the  complete  layout,  and  furnish  and 
install  the  entire  system  without  delay.  We  maintain 
plants,  warehouses,  and  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Send  Today  for  Illustrated  Book 

Automatic  FIRE  Protection 

It    shows   why  the    sprinkler    has    come    to   be 
called  the  most  perfect  fire  fighter  ever  devised 


STEAM  and  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
and  POWER  PIPING;  BOILER  CON- 
NECTIONS   and    HYDRANT    PIPING 


Grinnell  Compy,  Inc. 

G^ilffl&ll      Executive  Offices:  Providence,  R.  I. 

Southern   Department: 

Atlanta,      Charlotte,      New  Orleans 

J.  W.  CONWAY,  Manager 


►00OCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXD0OCX)O00O00<XXXXXX>0OOCX)O00O00000O00OCXXXX3^^ 
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STAFFORD 
LOOMS 


Stafford  Automatic  Looms  increase  production,  substan- 
tially reduce  weaving  costs  and  produce  fabrics  unsurpassed 
in  quality.  Outstanding  characteristics  of  these  looms  are: 
simplicity  of  design,  accessibility  of  parts  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion. They  can  be  supplied  with  either  shuttle  or  bobbin- 
changing  automatic  features. 

For  full  information  address  our  nearest  office. 


THE     STAFFORD     COMPANY 

Weaving  Machinery 

READVILLE,  MASS. 

PATERSON,  N.  J.  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

J.  H.  MAYES,  Southern  Agent 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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Ashworth  Brothers 


INCORPORATED 


TEMPERED  AND  SIDE.GROUND 

CARD  CLOTHING 


Tops  Redothed  Lickerins  Rewound 

Spiral  Brushes  RefiUed 

Gamett  Cylinders  Redothed 

Cards  Reclothed  and 
Clothing   Redrawn 

Regular  Sizes  of  Clothing  Always  in  Stodc 
All  Kinds  of  Cotton  Mill  Machinery  Repairs 


LONG  DISTANCE  PHONE 


1  2  to  18  West  Fourth  Street Charlotte.  N.  C.  I 

I   1 27  Central  Avenue Atlanta.  Ga.  1 

240  River  Street Greenville.  S.  C.  | 
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Aside  from  the  line  of 


DyestufFs,    Intermediates,    Cotton 
Finishes,    Turkey   Red    Oils,    Sol- 
uble Oils  and  Leather  Oils  made 
in  the  United  States  by 

Consolidated  Color  and  Chemical 

Conipany* 
Central    DyestdflF    and    Chemical 

Company 
WiUiamsburg  Chemical  Company 

and     other     American     manufac- 
turers, we  will  obtain  on  licenses 
all    importable    goods    manufac- 
tured by 

Berlin  &  Actien  Gesellschaft  Fur  Anilin- 
Fabrikation.  Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius  &  Briining.  Farbenfabriken  vorm. 
Fried.  Bayer  &  Co.  Chemische  Fabrik 
Griesheim  Electron.  Farbenfabrik  Muehl- 
heim.    Leopold  Cassella  &  Co.    Kalle  &  Co. 


H.  A.  Metz  &  Company,  Inc 

2   HudMMI  StMVt 

New  York 


C 


CO 

n 


HA 

:0: 


CO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NORTH 


WEST- 


EAST 


SOUTH 

The  readers  of  Textile  World  are  dis- 
tributed in  all  sections  of  the  country 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the 
mills  are  located.  In  every  sense  Tex- 
tile World  is  the  national  authority  of 
its  industry. 

Textile  men  demand  a  national  business 
paper  because  the  industry  itself  is  na- 
tional. Influences  which  determine  the 
trend  of  textile  business  are  seldom  of 
local  character. 

Thus  it  is  that  Textile  World's  charts 
and  summaries  are  regarded  as  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  industry. 

Every  Week 
$4.00  a  Year 


^A% 


•Jii[« 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE,  315  Masonic  Temple,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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f[A  credit  service  of  unusual  scope; 

f[A  selling  service  covering  every  phase  of  the  dry 
goods  market,  jobbing,  manufacturing,  retailing  and 
foreign,  insuring  to  each  mill  ample  outlets  and  con- 
tinuous demand; 

d  Advisory  service  by  mill-trained  experts  at  our 
expense,  competent  to  collaborate  on  plans  covering 
labor,  raw  materials,  mill  location,  construction,  equip- 
ment, organization  and  control,  also  ready  to  enter  any 
department  and  stay  there  until  its  special  problems 
are  solved; 

dOur  acquaintance  in  financial  circles  and  large  oper- 
ations afford  entree  to  the  best  opinions  which,  coupled 
with  reports  from  associates  in  all  markets  of  the  world, 
give  a  sound  basis  for  nlanufacturing  and  sales  policies. 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

48  Franklin  Street  62  Worth  Street 

Selling  Agents  for 


Nashua  Mfg.  Co. 
Nashua  Mills 
Jackson  Mills 

ParkhUl  Mfg.  Co. 

Boston  Mfg.  Co. 


Lancaster  Mills 

Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama 

Wauregan  Co. 

Quinebaug  Co. 

Samuel  A.  Croser  St  Son 


For  Export 

United  Hosiery  Mills  Corp.  Norwich  Knitting  Co. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.  Rome  Hosiery  Mills 


-trmrx       m  m  x  m >rM  m  m       trvvu       mmmm       xkmw 
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Lesser-Goldman  Cotton  Co. 

Cotton  Merchants  and  Bankers 

Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


.^- 


.^" 


•41 


Southeastern  Agency:  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C 

..n.........nn..........»..nn.«n».na 
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Large  Industries 


U 


In  every  part  of  the  Fifth 
Federal  Reserve  District 
feel  the  need  of  a  strong 
banking  connection  in 
Richmond,  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  To 
such  industries,  and  to  the 
men  whose  sagacity  and 
judgment  have  built  them 
up,  the  American  National 
Bank  of  Richmond  offers 
a  safe  and  secure  deposi- 
tory and  an  organization 
well  equipped  to  render 
service  along  every  line  of 
financial  endeavor. 

How  may  we  serve  your 
needs? 


American  National  Bank 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA  I 

•• 

•■ 
•• 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $2,000,000.00  H 

•• 
OLIVER  J.  SANDS,  President  D.  W.  DURRETT,  Vice-Pres,  •• 

H.  W.  ROUNDTREE,  Vice-Pres.  S.  H.  PARKER.  Asst.  Cashier  S 

WM.  C.  CAMP,  Vice-Pres.  C.  C.  COCKE.  Asst.  Cashier  S 

WALLER  HOLLADAY,  V.-Pres.  A.  W.  MANN.  Asst.  Cashier  g 

O.  B.  HILL,  V.-Pres.  and  Cashier  C.  E.  TALMAN.  Asst.  Cashier  g 

g 
:*::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::k:::s::u:ksks?£ 
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J.  E.  SiRRiNE  &  Company 


Engineers 


OREENVILLE 
South  Carolina 


Building  and  Plan 
D^Murtment 

Textile  Mills: 

Yarn 

Cloth 

Knitting 

Woolen 

Silk 

Printing  and  Finishing 

Dye  and  Bleach 
Oil  Mills 
Flour  Mills 
Industrial  Plants 
Industrial  Housing 

Dwellings 

Store,  Office,  School 

and  Recreation 

Buildings 
Water  Supply 
Sewerage  Sjrstems 
Streets  and  Roads 

Architectural 
Department 

Residential 
Apartments 
Community  Buildings 
Buuness  Buildings 
Hospitals,  etc. 

Write  for  copy  of  "Picks  to  the 
ments  in  textile  mill  planning  and 
tile  Mill  Lighting.'* 


801   Insurance  Bldg. 
DALLAS,  TEX. 


Electrical  Department 

Hydro-Electric  Plants 
Electrification   of   Existing 

Plants 
Industrial  Village  Lighting 

Dwellings 

Streets 
Mill  and  Factory  Lighting 

Steam  Department 

Power  Plants 
Reorganization   of   Equip- 
ment 
Heating  Systems 

Machinery  Department 

Mill  Equipment 
Factory  Equipment 
Reorganization 

Civil  Engineering 
D^Murtment 

Surveys 

Examinations 

Appraisals 

Minute,"  describing  recent  develop- 
construction.     Also  "Standard  Tex- 


ymfHrm^^^^yryMQQQg*  w  K  rmncnooooin  x  wroooooooooooocxx 
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"Banking 
Service''  — 


FIRST   NATIONAL 

BANK 

RichmoiMl,  Va. 


that  overworked  phrase,  represents  in  this  bank  not 
only  desire  and  effort,  but  EXPERIENCE. 

Experience  extending  over  fifty-six  years. 

Many  of  our  customers  recall  with  appreciation 
the  manner  in  which  their  needs  have  been  met  in 
**good  times**  and  in  **bad.'* 

That  is  the  supreme  test  of  •'BANKING  SERV- 
ICE.** 

We  invite  the  accounts  of  firms,  corporations  and 
individuals  with  the  assurance  that  our  best  SERV- 
ICE is  at  their  command. 


John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  President 

C.  R.  Burnett,  Vice-Pres. 

Alex.  F.  Ryland,  Vice-Pres. 

S.  P.  Ryland,  Vice-Pres. 

S.  E.  Bates,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres. 

Thos.  W.  Purcell,  Vice-Pres. 

A.  K.  Parker,  Vice-Pres. 

James  M.  Ball.  Jr.,  Cashier 

J.  E.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier 

John  S.  Haw,  Asst.  Cashier 

J.  W.   Bowles,  Asst.   Cashier 

C.  S.  Trevett.  Auditor 

H.  B.  CuUen, 

Assistant  to  the  President 


FIRST 

NATIONAL 

RAXrir     RICHMOND 

r>r\.rsr%.  Virginia 

CAPITAL 

AND 
SURPLUS 


3o 


00,000.00 
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J.  H.  SEP  ARK.  Sec.  and  Treas.  ^.„       .  (  Gastonia,  N.   C. 

J.  L,  GRAY,  V.-P.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Mfg.         '^^^  ^^  Uncolnton,  N.  C. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co. 
Flint  Manufacturing  Co. 
Parkdale  Milk,  Inc. 
Arlington  Cotton  Milk 
Arrow  Milk,  Inc. 
Myrtle  Milk,  Inc. 
Ariaray  Milk,  Inc. 

COTTON  YARNS 

for 
Knitting,   Weaving,    Lace,    Mercerizing  and   Thread   Usage 
in  right  and  left  twist,  on  cones,  skeins,   tubes  and  warps. 


Single    and   Ply — Combed   Peeler 
— Right  Twist. 


368  to  808 
308  to  608 
208  to  608 

The  Above  Mills'  Yarns  are  Spun  to  the  Individual 


Single    and    Ply — Double    Carded 
Peelers — Right    and    Left    Twist. 

2,   3  and  4  Ply — Combed  Peeler 
—Left  Twist. 


Requirements  of  each  Customers! 


General  Sales  Offices 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

(At  26th  Street) 

H.  A.  FLORSHEIM,  Sale8  Manager 

Telephones,  Madison  Square,  7666,  7667,  7668,     7669 


BOSTON 


Branch  Offices 
GASTONIA  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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James  L  Wilson  &  Company    i 

DRY  GOODS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS       | 

48  Leonard  Street  239  Chestnut  Street  I 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA     |i 

TABLE  DAMASK,  PATTERN  CLOTHS,  TABLE  TOPS,  | 

NAPKINS  I 

The  Only  Complete  Line  Made  in  America — ^The  Product  of  jji 

ROSEMARY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
FLANNELETTES— 3/4  and  4/4  Light  and  Dark  Styles  I 


Southern  Belting  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Oak,  Water  King  and  Genuine  Indian 
Tanned  Leather  Belting 

DEALERS  IN 

COTTON  MILL  SUPPLIES 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

mm  iiiaww— ♦«  i  im  i  in— w— «■■■  ■iiat  mi  i  m ■■  in •%%w*m»mmm>»mmm00»mm0mmmMmmmmmmmmmmmmmmt 
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Emmons  Loom 
Harness  Company 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   OF   LOOM   HARNESS   AND 
REEDS  IN  AMERICA 

LOOM  HARNESS  AND  REEDS 


COTTON  HARNESS  for  all  kinds  of  Plain  and  Fancy 
Weaves  in  Cotton  and  Silk  Goods. 

MAIL  HARNESS  for  Cotton  Duck,  Worsted,  Silk  and 
Woolen  Goods. 

SELVEDGE  HARNESS,  any  depth  up  to  25  inches,  for 
Weaving  Tape  Selvedges. 

REEIDS  for  Cotton,  Woolen,  Silk  and  Duck. 

Slasher  and  Striking  Combs,  Warper  and  Leice  Reeds, 
Beamer  and  Dresser  Hecks,  Mending  Eyes,  Jacquard 
Heddles. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Equipping  Harnesses  for  the 
Warp  Drawing  Machine. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  WARDWELL  PICKERS 


(  oooc 


MMK       wrw- 


Hunn     Kxxxz 


■nn-n-M       MM  MM       Minrt^ 
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Established  1846 


Incorporated   1883 


American  Supply  Co. 


I  II 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


MANUFACTURERES  OF 

LOOM  HARNESS,  REEDS.  AND  LEATHER  BELTING 

LOOM  STRAPPING  AND  PICKERS 

DEALERS  IN 

SUPPLIES  FOR  COTTON.  WOOLEN.  AND 

SILK  MILLS 


FACTORIES 
CENTRAL  FALLS,  R.  L  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 
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American  Trust 
Company 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C 

^We  especially  invite  the  accounts  of 
Cotton  Mills.  Every  accommodation 
extended  within  the  limits  of  prudent 
Banking.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  meet, 
or  correspond  with,  those  who  contem- 
plate msJcing  changes  or  opening  new 
accounts. 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  AND  PROHTS 
$1,800,000.00 

RESOURCES,  $10,000,000.00 


::  W.  H.  WOOD,  President 

::  T.  E.  HEMBY.  Vice-President  ;.  E.  DAVIS.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

II  GEO.  STEPHENS.  Vice-President  H.  L.  DAVENPORT.  Asst.  Sec.-Treas. 

::  W.  S.  LEE,  Vice-President  P.  C.  WHITLOCK.  Trust  Officer 

5:  JOHN  FOX,  Assistant  Trust  Officer 


ii 

DIRECTORS 

j: 

ji 

Morgan  B.  Speir 

Wm.  Anderson 

H.  C.  Sherrill                   jj 

B.  B.  Gossett 

J.  G.  Anderson 

Leroy  Springs                  s: 

1: 

I.  C.  Lowe 

John  W.  Todd 

K.  S.  Tanner                    •• 

i: 

M.   L.  Cannon 

Walter  Lambeth 

A.  J.  Draper                     :: 

:: 

W.  H.  Wood 

B.  H.  Hardaway 

J.  F.  Cannon                    52 

ii 

George  Stephens 

T.  M.  Shelton 

B.  E.  Geer                       -J 

:: 

Dr.  J.  P.  Munroe 

T.  E.  Hemby 

J.  E.  Sherrill                     :: 

•• 
::::: 

W.  S.  Lee 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

P.  C.  Whitlock 

■■■••••••••••••••■•••••••■•••••a 

J.  N.  McCausland            ii 

:: 
n 
:: 
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AUTOMATI  MAGAZINE 
LOOMS 
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New  Southern  Warehouse 

for 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Supply  Parts 
Exclusively 


A  large  stock  of  parts 
Quick  Service 


Alexander  &  Garsed 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works 
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5  H.  P.  SPINNING  FRAME  DRIVES.   EFIRD   MFG.   CO., 

THE  IDEAL  TEXTILE  POWER  TRANSMISSION 


^ 


MORSE 


DRIVES 


>> 


INSURE  DELIVERY  OF  POWER  TO  MACHINES  WITH 


Reliability 
Cleanliness 
98.6%  Efficiency 
Smooth  Running 
Low  Upkeep 


High  Speed 

Flexible  as  a  Belt 

Quiet 

100%  Overload 

Better  Arrangement 


Oil  Baths  Not  Required 
Short  Centers 
Run  Cool 
Positive  as  Gears 


Drop  a  Card  to  the  Nearest  Morse  Engineer — Write  Today  for  Booklet 

MORSE  CHAIN  COMPANY 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SILENT  CHAINS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Morse  Engineering  Service — ^Assistance  Without  Obligation 

Benefit  by  Morse  Service  as  Others  Do 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Address  Nearest  Office 


Atlanta,  Ga Earl  F.  Scott  St  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md 1402  Lexington  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass 141  Milk  St. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 404  Com.  Bank  Bldg. 

Chicago,  111 Merchants  L.  ft  T.  Bldg. 

Cleveland,    Ohio Engineers    Bldg. 

Detroit,   Mich 1361   Abbott  St. 

Kansas  City.   Mo Morse   Eng'rg  Co. 

New  York  City 30  Church  St. 


Minneapolis,  Minn..  .Strong-Scott  Mfg.  Co. 

Montreal Jones  ft   Glassco  Reg'd 

Philadelphia    Fuller    Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa Westinghouse   Bldg. 

San    Francisco Monadnock    Buldg. 


St.  Louis,  Mo Morse  Eng'rg  Co. 

Toronto Jones  ft  Glassco  Kef' 


•d 


Winnipeg,   Man Strong-Scott   Mfg.   Co. 
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Chas  J.  Webb  Sons  Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton  Yarns 

COMBED  AND  CARDED 
Special  Attention  to  Export  Requirements 


Main  Office:  116-118  Chestnut  St,  Phikdelphia,  Pa. 

BOSTON  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

1 88  Summer  Street  72  Leonard  Street 

CHARLOTTE  OFFICE 
Trust  Building 
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E.  H.  JACOBS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DANIELSON,  CONN. 

ErtaUishad  1869 

Manufacturers  of  JACOBS  LOOM  SUPPLIES 


LEST  YE  FORGET— The  MiU  Supply  Trade  Carry  Onr  Line* 
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Fuller  E.  Calk- way 
CHAIRMAN  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


C.  V.  Truitt,  President 


S.  Y.  Austin,  Vice-President 


J.  A.  Perry,  Secretary 


Cason  J.  Callaway 

DIRECTOR  OF  SALES.  AND  PURCHASES 

J.  Alfred  Lechler,  Manager 


^^^i^^grirs  liKlll^ 


HJCES IDE  COTTON  MILLS. OwnOIS 

Back  of  our  every  transaction 
is  the  wish  and  the  will  that 
you  shall  think  first  of  Valley 
Waste  Mills  when  planning 
to  sell  your  waste. 
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Soutbcrn  flftill  Stocks 

Bank  Stocks,  State,  Municipal,  County  Bonds, 

North  Carolina  Railroad  Stock  and  other 

High-Grade  Securities 


Twenty- five  years'  experience  in  Southern  Mill  Stocks, 
and  a  carefully  developed  mailing  list  extending  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  New  Orleans,  at  your  service  when 
dealing  with 

F.  C.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

Member      ^  ^»orth  Carolina  State  Bankers  Association 

)  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 


2 1 2  South  Tryon  Street 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


MHM^'^'^■^>^■^■^>^■^>^>^>^'^>^>:"^■^■MM^^>4>^Mfr^M:M^.^.^.^.».^,^.^.^.^.^ 


& 


ISjo 


Jordan 

BOBBINS 

^^SW^c   MONnCELIiO,  GEORGIA. 


Made  in  Dixie 

Of  a  Recognized  Quality  and  Service 


»»♦»^^»♦♦»i"»<^»»4■■^^I^■^^^■^^^■^^^■^^■■;^^^^^^^^^■^^^■^■^■^■^■^■^■l'■^■^■^■l"^■■l■'l■^^Mll» 
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JOHN  F.  STREET  &  CO. 

YARNS 

All  Numbers  and  Descriptions 

201  Industrial  Trust  Building 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


BRANCHES 


224  Chestnut  Street  43  Leonard  Street  Medinah  Building 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

READING.  PA.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


COTTON  YARNS 


Empire  Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


fl|i^'NM).||.|Mi|U||Bmil!ll!IIJIlLI''l!HIII!limill.l.lllJJ!UI..,.,Tff^  Ili.llllMlllI  Wf^^lWi 
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A.  C.  ^WALKER 

COTTON 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

Member  of 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 

Codes:     Myers*  39th  Edition;  Skepperson*s   1878-81 


ATLANTIC  DYESTUFF  COMPANY 

BOSTON  Works  and  Main  Office  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H.  CHARLOTTE 

Atlantic   Patent  Black   B   Extra   Strong.      Atlantic   Patent   Black   R 

Foremost  American  Makers  of  Sulphur  Colors 

Atlantic  Blue  B  Extra  Cone.     Atlantic  Blue  RG  Extra  Cone.     Atlantic 
Yellows.  C.  R.  and  OR.     Atlantic  Browns  R.  2R.  3R.  and  RD.     Direct 
Colors,  Basic  Colors,  Developed  Black. 
Submit  Samples.  All  shades  matched  perfectly,  meeting  every  requirement  at  lowest  cost. 

ATLANTIC  DYESTUFF  COMPANY 

706-708  Commercial  Buildins  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


The  Wilson  Company 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C.  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Invite  your  inquiries  on  Roving  Cans,  Mill  Trucks  and  other    i 
Fibre  Goods  and  the  best  Roller  Leather  (sheep  skins)  for 
use  in  Southern  Mills. 

Norwood  Bank  Building  Latta  Arcade 

^*»*« ■■■■■■*■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■-■■■■■■■■■■*■■■■■--■** 


RICHARD  A.  BLYTHE 

(Incorporated) 

COTTON  YARNS 

Mercerized  and  Natural — All  Number 

(505  and  506  Manner  and  Merchant  Building) 
308  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ia««««  ■■•••< 
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DU  P  ONT 


-VS^T 


ACID 


CHSC^fB 


BASIC 


5CIIJPCQI 


DIRECT 


DYE  STUFFS 


A  pair  of 
wucuunt  Drycn 

Only  a  few  degrees 
between  success  and  failure 

A  dyestuff  may  be  correcdy  produoed  and 
pcedpitated,  but  it  can  be  considerably  dulled 
in  shade  or  entirely  decomposed  durins  its 

a  tew  degrees. 

Certain  dyes,  because  of  their  sensitiveness  to 
any  considerable  amount  of  heat,  have  to  be 
dried  under  hi^  vacuum  at  gready  reduced 
temperatures. 

It  is  Du  Pont  practice^  after  correct  production, 
to  efiect  the  drving  of  a  dyestuff  under  accu- 
rately controlled  conditions  so  that  its  desirable 
qualities  are  in  no  way  altered,  resulting  tn  a 
uniform  finished  product. 


E. 


I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dyestuffk  Department 
WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 

BRANCH  OFHCES: 
New  York 


PluUddplua 

Owrlotte,  N.  Car. 


Chicafo 
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VACUUM  SPECIALTIES 

For  Textile  Milk 

DUSTLESS  CARD  STRIPPING 

GENERAL  MACHINERY  CLEANING  AND  FLOOR 
SWEEPING 

HUMIDIFYING  SPECIALTIES 

AIR  FOUNTAIN  HUMIDIFYING  SYSTEM  BASED  ON 
ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENTIHC  FACTS 

Inquiries  Invited 

HRTH-SMITH  COMPANY 

200  Devonshire  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATIVE 
MOton  G.  Smithy  Greenville^  S.  C. 


PRODUCTS 


aie  manufactured  for  the  special  interest  of  the 
WEAVING  INDUSTRY 

Weaving  Elfficiency  is  obtained  through  the  use  of 

SIZOL 

SEYDEL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1 20  Broadway 

SPARTANBURG.  S.  C.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 
BRUSSELS.  BELGIUM  BRADFORD.  ENGLAND 
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MAIN   OFFICE  and  WORKS  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  30  CHURCH  ST. 


r^i^ 


TEXTILE- FINISHING, 

MACHINERY 

LCOJ 

Canadian  Representative  Southern    Repreientative 

WHITEHEAD,  EMHANS.  Ltd.  H.    G.  MAYER 

MONTREAL  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

YOUR  INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 
FOR 

SINGEING.  BLEACHING 

MERCERIZING,  DYEING 

DRYING.  PRINTING 

AND  FINISHING 

MACHINERY 

FOR 

TEXTILE  FABRICS 
AND  COTTON  WARPS 

PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FOR  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

"Address  Inquiries  to  Dept.  C.  X." 

iSmMW       xMMi*       >/v".o« >rM^irx       x  x  m  m    -v  m  m  m        jonrv       mmmm       mmmic       mmmm       xmiim       k  iryy- 
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Parks-'Cramer  Oompan^ 

EMtneers'  &  Gmtmctors 

Ittdastnai  P^ng  mdAirConditkmu^ 

KidilmTjg  Bofton  Oiarlatta 


Ooooc 


MMM  MMMV  MmiM  K  It  m> 


WILSON  &  BRADBURY 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

65-67  Worth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

217  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

146  Summer  Street,  BOSTON 

Selling  Agents  for 
Southern  Milk  Manufacturing  Cotton  Goods 


3CXX)0 


Ooocx: 


PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 

QUALITY  TEXTILE  SOAPS 

"The  Complete  Line  of  Standardised  Textile  Soaps" 

Made  by  the  Largest  and  Most  Experienced  Soap  Makers 

in  America 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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ABERFOYLE 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 


MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Main  Office 

EMPIRE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 

Adams-Franklin  Building  Westaway  Building 

CHICAGO  HAMILTON.  CANADA 

Mills 
CHESTER.  PA. 
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4 


m 

North  Carolina — 
Sold  Tkrougbout 
ikeWcrU 


W«  BtMBirfMCSi^r*  Sttrc^  RxJoi.  Frvcs^  Preaocvm*  Card  Room  SpiiKilef. 
Lsftakf  RoQft.  Top  RaU&.  Exc 

W«  S«l  TwHtrrm.  Sok^  mmd  D— tiW  SpaBMM^  Rings  of  aU  makes. 
Okt  meAatf  ee  a'-f:Tn»y  ajiC  k»ciuig.  Aafria^  by  the  Kinkead  Sj»- 


SOUTHERN  SPINDLE  Jb  FLYER  CO.  Inc. 

CMJUOjOfTTE.  M.  C 

Ml  I  ill  Hill  iiw  O      I      I        ^  ■  1    -     II  rf  r  Ml      Mai  Machinery 
W    H    MrvrT    ?-».  m:  Tjwb.  W    H   BrTCHIKS.  V.-P«».  aad  Se^ 


232: 


Ldgfa  &  Buder 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEXTILE  MACHDCRY 


^,-sTs-Te   i^ 


E^*^- 


*.x--;    W-- 


MUls 


;^>£?H  STi:ss  Bsros 


£&:. 


HTXi^    F    cretin  A  SC3KS 


E."r- CSS  r»w»    c   C.AC   i«  ■=i.     C-TM 


Tfciij^TN  ?vrs   ?^c-r'^  rc 
H*5:r:xc    ^-ms^jt   cc 


CCOrULJLSr    A    CO 


CH  JCXXSSAW  «    ^VS 
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'Just  as  Good'' 

Does  Not  Go  With  the  Mill  Man 

He  knows  that  nothing  will  take  the  place  o£  GENUINE 


MOSTUCD  IN 


T0AOC  MARK 

NON-i 

UNITED  SMUS 


■  MODERN  TEXTILE  LUBRICANTS 

■  For  years  Mill  Men  have  insisted  on  NON-FLUID  OIL  because  they 
S  found  that  it  gave  better  and  more  positive  lubrication  than  liquid  oil. 

■  They  found  that  NON-FLUID  OIL  stayed  in  the  bearing  and  off  the 
2  cotton — yielded  better  lubrication  at  less  cost  per  month. 

J  There  is  no  "Just  as  Good"  and  there  is  only  one  genuine  NON- 

g  FLUID  OIL — insist  on  getting  it  for  your  own  protection. 

■  Ample  Stocks  Always  at  Our  Branches 

!  Charlotte,  N.  C.                               New  Orleans,  La. 

■  Greenville,  S.  C.  AtlanU,  Ga. 

8  NEW  YORK  &  NEW  JERSEY  LUBRICANT  CO. 

8  401  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


:                                               i 

:   CLOTH  ROOM  MACHINERY   S 

■  Inspecting 

Singeing  ■ 

■       Shearing 

Stamping       S 

2            Brushing 

Doubling            2 

■                Winding 

Calendar  Rolling 

Trademarking 

Sewing 

Folding                 ■ 

8 
8 

■ 

8 

■ 

CURTIS  &  MARBLE  MACHINE  CO. 


: 

S  72  Cambridge  Street 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Perfect  Lubrication 

is  what  is  obtained  from  every  drop  of 

A  LITTLE  HARRIS  AND 

GOES  A  (oTlS  every  drop 

LONG  WAY  CREASES  COUNTS 

It   is  poor   economy   to    uee    cheap   lubricaix,t8.      Repairs   and    loss   of 
power  and  efficiency  cost  more  than  oil. 

USE  THE  BEST 

HARRIS  A.  W.  H.  VALVE  OIL  for  valves  and  cylinders 

HARRIS  A.  W.  H.  ENGINE  OIL  for  outside  working  parts 

HARRIS  MACHINE.  LOOM.  SPINDLE.  AND  SHAFTING  OILS 

Write  for  Quotations 

A.  W.  HARRIS  OIL  COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


FIRST  AIDS  TO  THE  BOILER  ROOM 


jcb/ 

fk 

m 

N 

^'S 

30 

[SERV 

net 

morV 

^  MARK 

CUNCHFIELD  FUEL  CO. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C 
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LAWRENCE  &  CO. 

Selling  Agents  for 

Pacific  Mills 

Merrimack  Mfg.  Co. 

Ipswich  Mills 

Whittenton  Mfg.  Co. 

International  Cotton  Mills 

European  Textile  Corporation 

the  World's  foremost  makers  of  Printed,  Dyed  and 
Bleached  Cotton  Goods  of  every  description.  Cotton  Warp 
hnd  All-Wool  Dress  Fabrics,  Corduroys,  Fustians,  Plushes, 
Khakis,  Velveteens,  Grey  Plain  Cloths,  Ginghams,  Full  and 
Crib  Size  Cotton  Blankets,  and  Men*s,  Women's  and  Chil- 
dren's Seamless  Hosiery,  Shoe  Linings,  Cotton  Yams,  Cot- 
ton and  Linen  Crashes,  wide  and  narrow  Drills  and  Twills, 
Sateens  and  Moleskins,  Army,  Shoe,  Hose,  Belting,  Sail, 
Wide  and  Waterproof  Ducks,  Combed  and  Carded  Square 
Woven  and  Cord  Tire  Fabrics,  Press  Cloths,  Filter  Twills, 
Awning  Stripes,  etc.,  exactly  adapted  for  both  Domestic 
and  Foreign  requirements  in  every  respect. 

89  Franklin  St,  BOSTON 
24  Thomas  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Houses 

PHILADELPHIA        CHICAGO        ST.  LOUIS        SAN  FRANCISCO 

39  Aldermanbufy,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Address  All  Correspondence  Regarding  Elxport  Matters  to 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT,  LAWRENCE  &  CO.. 
24  Thomas  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address:     UNITREALM.  New  York 
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:    Packaging  Machinery  For  Cotton  Cloth 

We  have  a  full  line  of 

Machinery  for 

Winding 

Rolling 

Measuring 

Doubling 

Inspecting 

Trademarking 

Yardnumbering 

Cottons  Woolens 

Silks 

Lancashire  Open  Width  Winder 

PARKS  &  WOOLSON  MACHINE  CO 
SPRINGHELD  VERMONT 


AUDITS— INVESTIGATIONS— BUSINESS 
SYSTEMS 

SPEQAL  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  TAX 
SERVICE 

All  V/ork  Under  Supervision  of  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant 

GEORGE  H.  ADAMS  &  CO.        I 

CERTIHED  PUBUC  ACCOUNTANTS  j 

208  South  Trjron  StrMt  jM 

Phone  5117  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  f 
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H.&B.  AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

SOUTHERN  OFFICE 
814-816  Atlanta  Trust  Co.  Btnlding,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

COTTON  MACHINERY 


WE  BUILD 

Vertical  or  Creighton  Openers 


RoTing  Waste  Openers 
Hopper  Bale  Openers 
Feeders 

Self-Feeding  Openers 
Breaker,    Intermediate    and 

Finisher  Lappers 
RoTolTing  Flat  Cards 


Drawing  Frames  •• 

■• 
•• 

Slabbing  Frames  •• 

■■ 

Intermediate  Frames  SS 

•■ 

RoTing  Frames  :: 

•• 

Spinning  Frames  and  Twisters       •• 

•■ 

(Band  or  Tape  Drive)  •■ 

•• 
■• 

Warpers  and  Slashers  •■ 


Spindles — Spinning  Rings — ^Ruted  Rollers 


Send  (or  Detcriptive  Circulars  with  List  of  Users 
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JOHN  W.  TODD,  C.  P.  A.  D.  H.  McCOLLOUGH.  C.  P.  A. 

AUDITS,  EXAMINATIONS.  INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS,  BUSINESS  AND  COST  SYSTEMS 


TODD  &  McCOLLOUGH 

Members  of  American  Association  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants 


-  •*■ ""  Latta  Arcade 

No.  328  South  Tryon  St  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


WARP  TYING  MACHINES 

WARP  DRAWING  MACHINES 

AUTOMATIC  WINDERS 

HIGH  SPEED  WARPERS 

HANDKNOTTERS 

BARBER-COLMAN  COMPANY 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
BOSTON,  MASS.  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 
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T.  Holt  Haywood  Depaitmont 

FRED'K  VIETOR  &  ACHEUS 

65  and  67  Leonard  Street,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAUZING  IN 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  FABRICS 

FOR 

JOBBERS.  MANUFACTURERS 
CONVERTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 


» 


•••••■■••■■•••••■••■•••■•••••••••■■•••■•••••■••■•••■•■■•■■•■■■•■•••••••••••••••■••••■••••••••••■•• 
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WiLUAM  ISEUN  &  CO. 

Cotton  Goods  Dept. 


20  Thomas  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Southern  Mill  Agents 

Dress  Ginghams 

Grey  Sheetings 

Wide  Drills 

CheTioU 

Chambrays 

Napkins 

Mercerised  Damask 

Indigo  Cottonades 

Diaper  Cloth 

Terry  and  Robing  Cloth 

Table  Cloths 

Crash 

Turkish  Towels 

Huck  Towels 

Crib  BlankeU 

Jacquard  Fabrics 

Outings 

Print  Cloths 

DOMESTIC  AND  EXPORT 

FINANCE  MILL  ACCOUNTS 
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MASON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 


TAUNTON,  MASS. 


Revolving  Flat  Cards  Cotton  Lcxhus 

Drawing  Frames  Silk  Looms 

Spinning  Frames  Dobbies 

Tire  Duck  Looms 
Medium  and  Heavy  Duck  Looms 
Complete  Automatic  Looms 

Southern  Office:    GREENVILLE,  S.  C.         EDWIN  HOWARD,  A^ent 


WOODEN  PACKING  CASES 


These  boxes  are  built  of  timber 
taken  from  our  own  lands,  in 
four  styles  as  shown ;  present  a 
neat  appearance,  and  are  made 
to  carry  heavy  loads. 

IVe  solicit  a  trial  order 


White    Pine,    North     Carolina 
Pine,    Poplar,    Oak,    Chestnut 

We  Also   Manufacture 

Kiln-Dried     and     Dressed     Lumber. 

Mill    Work — Ceiling,    Flooring    and 

Mouldings. 

HUTTON  &  BOURBONNAIS  CO. 
Box  330,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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Arnold,  Hoffman 
&  Company,  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STARCHES.  GUMS.  DEXTRINE 

ALIZARINE  ASSISTANT 

SOLUBLE  OIL.  SOAP 

and  every  known  material,  from  every  part  of  the 
worid  for  Starching,  Softening,  Weighting,  and 
Finishing  Yam,  Thread,  or  any  Fabric. 


Special  Attention  Given  by  Practical  Men  to 
Specialties  for  Sizing,  Softening,  Finishing, 
and  Weighing  COTTON.  WOOLEN,  and 
WORSTED  Fabrics,  combing  the  Latest 
European  and  American  Methods. 

We  believe  there  is  no  problem  in  SIZING  or 
FINISHING  that  we  cannot  solve 


FORMULAS  for  the  Best  Method  of  Obtaining  any  HNISH 
on  any  Fabric  cheerfully  given 
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VALVOUNE  OIL  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Lubricating  Oils 

Satisfactory  Results  Guaranteed 
On    All    Classes    of    Machinery 

STORES 

NEW  YORK                     BOSTON                     ST.  LOUIS  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA                  CINCINNATI  DENVER 

SAN   FRANCISCO                     LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  ORE. 

REFINERIES 

STRUTHERS,  PA..  EAST  BUTLER,  PA..  EDGEWATER,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 
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BOSSON  &  LANE 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 

Castor  Oil  and  Castor  Oil  Products 

Alizarine  Assistant  Bleaching  Oil 

Turkey  Red  Oil  Soda  Carbon  Olate 

Castor  Soap  Oil  Alpha  Soda 

Monoline  Oil  Bleach  Assistant 

Oleine  Oil  B&L  Anti  Chlorine 

Bleachers  Bluings  and  Tints 

Klorasene — Oil  and  Grease  Remover 

Sizing,  Softening  and  Finishing  Compounds  for  Textiles 

Works  and  Office,  ATLANTIC,  MASS. 
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Joshua  L.  Baily  &  Co. 

Over  50  Years  of  Service 

SELLING  AGENTS 

for 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS 


Long  established  connections  in  the  principal 
Americsm  and  Foreign  trade  centers  insure  the  best 
selling  service. 


Offices 


New  York          Philadelphia 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Atlanta               Chicago 

St. 

Louis            St.  Joseph 

Cincinnati          St.  Paul 

Seattle 

San  Francisco 

Agencies 

Phillipine  la. 

Argentina 

Dominican  Rep. 

Columbia 

Australia 

Chile 

New  Zealand 

Uruguay 

British  West  Indies 

Ecuador 

British  Guiana 

Cuba 

Canada 

Mexico 

Norway 

Porto  Rico 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK 

1508  Walnut  Street 

10  and  12  Thomas  Street 

S3 
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JAMES  E.  MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton  Yarns 


BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 
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BiBckstone  Mutual 
I  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

INCORPORATED  1868 

GROSVENOR  BUILDING,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
WILLIAM  B.  McBEE.  Preiident 

Ai^ociftte  MembeT  A*  C,  M,  A- 

Directorate  of  Manufacturers 

Management  in  Interest  of  Policyholders 

Members  "'New  England  Factory  Mutuals" 

The   Insurance   in   Force   on    Manufacturing    Proper ti^   in 
The  Factory  Mutuals  Exceeds  $6,400,000,000 

INSURES 

only  first-class  protected  manufacturing  properties^   on  the 
Mutual  plan,  at  lowest  cost  against 

FIRE      SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE      WINDSTORM 
USE  AND  OCCUPANCY  LOSS 

Liberal  Policy  Contracts.      Prompt  and  Equitable 

Adjustments 

SERVICE 

to    Members    Includes    Expert    Inspections,    Fire    Protection 
Engineering,    Appraisals 


Without  obligation,  we  will  report  upon  your  Factory,  and 

state  whether,  and  upon  what  terms,  it  can  be  insured  in  the 

FACTORY  MUTUALS 


1. 
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GARLAND 

TRADE  MARK 
ON  ALL 

LOOM   PICKERS 

AND 

LOOM  HARNESSES 
GARLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SACO,  MAINE 


GALEY  &  LORD,  Inc. 

DRY  GOODS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


WASH  GOODS 

FANCY  SHIRTINGS 

DRESS  GOODS 

WHITE  GOODS 


25  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 
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RUSSELL  GRINNELL 
President 


FRANK  B.   COMINS 
Gen.  Mgr. 


American  Moistening 
Company 


251  Causeway  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


HUMIDIFIERS 

for  Moistening  the  Air  and  Maintaining  a  Proper  Condition 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Textile  Manufacture,  Printing 
Offices,  Tobacco  Works,  Leather  Factories,  and  all  places 
where  Artificial  Moisture  is  desired. 

Automatic  Control  of  Moisture  and  Heat  is  Reconunended, 

No  Matter  What  May  Be  the  Humidifying 

System  Employed 

THE  AUTOMATIC  HUMIDITY  CONTROL 

we  install  is  a  practical  and  dependable  instrument  of  precision  that 
will  control  the  humidity  and  heat  of  a  room  with  a  variation  of  less 
than  1^  per  cent,  of  relative  humidity,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
climatic  conditions. 

While  extremely  sensitive  to  variations  in  the  atmosphere,  and  very 
delicate  in  its  control,  still  at  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  positive  in 
operation,  and  entirely  reliable  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

It  "feels"  or  *' senses*  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air. 

Over  I9OOO  Users  of  Our  System  Bear  Testimony  to  the 
Superiority  and  Efficiency  of  our  Equipments 

Our  COMINS  SECTIONAL  HUMIDIFIERS. 

Our  FAN  TYPES  and  HIGH  DUTY  HUMIDIFIERS. 

Our  VENTILATING  Type  of  Humidifier  (Taking  fresh  air  into  the 

room  from  the  outside). 
Our  ATOMIZER  or  COMPRESSED  AIR  SYSTEM. 
Our  COMPRESSED  AIR-CLEANING  SYSTEM. 
Our  CONDITIONING-ROOM  EQUIPMENT. 

Our   AUTOMATIC    HUMIDITY   CONTROL.      (Can   be   applied    to 
systems  already  installed.) 

Our  AUTOMATIC  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL. 

ARE  ALL  STANDARD  OF  MODERN  TEXILE 
MILL  EQUIPMENT 

WRITE  FOR  REFERENCES  AND  TESTIMONIALS 
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)lotor  Drive  is  at  hand— 

Equipped  with  its  Own  Motor* 


drive  was  first  installed  in  textile  mills  the 
li  relatively  low  efficiency  of  the  small 
t!iat  time  naturally  tended  to  perpetuate 
rinciple. 

'■   to  improved  motor  design  and   methods 

c    progressive    textile    manufacturers    and 

1 1  they  cannot   afford  to  use   any   system 

inch    employs   a  suitable    individual  motor 

vtile  machine, 

3^d  production  at  a  power  cost  in  direct 
-v.>rk  done,  and  the  complete  elimination  of 

iibances  so  prevalent  with  overhead  line- 
vv  nbo  eliminated,  cleanliness  secured,  noise 
hazard  and  personal  danger  lessened »  while 

(<immation  are  improved, 

hve  years  ago  the  General  Electric  Com- 
in    the  field    of   electrification   of    textile 

I  ucd  to  design  and  manufacture  success- 
)rs  and  electrical  equipment  for  operating 
achinery,  besides  designing  and  building 
the  necessary  power. 


Electric 


Sales  OfBces  in 
all  laxge  cities 
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Geo.  H.  M^Fadden  & 
Bro/s  Agency 

C.  B.  BRYANT,  AGENT 

COTTON    MERCHANTS 


ALL  GROWTHS  OF  AMERICAN,  EGYPTIAN, 

INDIAN,  PERUVIAN,  BRAZILIAN  AND 

HAYTIAN  COTTON 

Offices  for  Selling  Southern  Mills 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Gastonia,  N.  C.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

67  Worth  St..  New  York 

Representing 

GEO.  H.  McFADDEN  &  BRO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

and  their  agencies  at 

Augusta,  Ga.  Hartsville,  S.  C. 


Savannah,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Waco,  Texas 


Clarksdale,  Miss. 

NeQ  P.  Anderson  &  Company 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Famsworth-Evans  Company 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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The  Day  of  Motor  Drive  is  at  has  j— 

Each  Machine  Equipped  with  its  Own  Motor 


WHEN  electric  drive  was  first  installed  in  textile  mills  the 
high  cost  and  relatively  low  efficiency  of  the  small 
motors  available  at  that  time  naturally  tended  to  perpetuate 
the  "group  drive"  principle. 

Today,  however,  due  to  improved  motor  design  and  methods 
of  manufacture,  the  progressive  textile  manufacturers  and 
engineers  realize  that  they  cannot  afford  to  use  any  system 
other  than  that  which  employs  a  suitable  individual  motor 
for  nearly  every  textile  machine. 

The  result  is  increased  production  at  a  power  cost  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  the  complete  elimination  of 
all  torsional  disturbances  so  prevalent  with  overhead  line- 
shafting.  Belting  is  also  eliminated,  cleanliness  secured,  noise 
subdued,  and  fire  hazard  and  personal  danger  lessened,  while 
ventilation  and  illumination  are  improved. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  electrification  of  textile 
mills  and  has  continued  to  design  and  manufacture  success- 
fully a  full  line  of  motors  and  electrical  equipment  for  operating 
all  types  of  textile  machinery,  besides  designing  and  building 
equipment  to  furnish  the  necessary  power. 


General^Electric 

Company 


General  Offi^     r^^^^YiTnfi  TITT    Sales  Offices  in 
Schenectady: NY     ^^^JAAlUcHly     aU  laxge  cities 


44-39 
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American   Bleached 

Goods 

Company, 

39  Leonard  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Inc. 

WHITE  GOODS              WASH 

GOODS 

GINGHAMS 

NOVELTY  PRINTED  FABRICS 

SHIRTINGS 

SHEETS 

BLEACHED  GOODS 

SOIESETTE 

PERMALAWN 

FLAXON 

(Reg.) 
1 

(Reg.) 

(Reg.) 
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YARNS 


WILLIAM  WHITMAN 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 
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I  WELLIN6T0N.  SEARS  I 


&C0. 


m  COTTON  TEXTILE  MERCHANTS  | 

S  93  Franklin  Street  66  Worth  Street  g 

m  BOSTON  NEW  YORK  g 

g  Philadelphia       Chicago       St  Louis       New  Orleans  g 

=  Atlanta  San  Francisco  ^ 


Selling  Agents  for 

Hamilton  Woolen  Co. 
Lanett  Cotton  Mills 
Brookside  Mills 
Equinox  Mill 
Dixie  Cotton  Mills 
Samoset  Cotton  Mills 
Suncook  Mills 
Columbus  Mfg.  Co. 
Warwick  Mills 
Gluck  Milk 
Sherman  Mfg.  Co. 
New  England  Bunting  Co. 

and  the  Mills  of  the 
West  Point  Manufacturing  Company 

Langdale  Fairfax 

Shawmut  Riverdale 

lllllill 
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"National"  Dyes  and 

"National"  Service 


We  maintain  a  well  equipped  laboratory 
at  our  Charlotte  office  where  the  problems 
of  our  customers  are  promptly  and  gladly 
undertaken. 

The  matching  of  requisite  shades  and  the 
solving  of  dyehouse  difficulties  is  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  service. 

Ample  stocks  of  our  standard  dyes  are 
carried  in  our  Charlotte  warehouse,  thus 
insuring  prompt  delivery  and  freedom 
from  transit  delays. 


National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

Southern  Branch  Office: 
236  West  First  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


^^-m-M  MWM'M.aM.JLM. 
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THE  BOND  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

American  Trust  Co. 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Specializes  in  Textile  Corporation  Finance. 

Underwriters  entire  issues  of  preferred  stock  and 
municipal  bonds. 

Negotiates  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  mills. 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  all  kinds  handled,  our  large 
clientele  assuring  a  broad  distribution. 

Address  all  ccwnmunications  to 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN  TRUST  CO. 

FRANK  B.  GREEN.  Manager 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

,111111, ,111  .i'r»i-^i",!!,iii.i!:i'iFTTiii,'uii'iM'ir  I'..!!-!  iirffir"!..!,  .  '"..,,11  ,',ii,;i"i,M|'Mii,  '  iirmii  ir^n 
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Pound  &  Moore  Co. 

OFFICE  OUTFITTERS 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

The  most  complete  stock  of  office  supplies  and  equip- 
ment in  the  south. 

Whatever  you  want  we  have,  of  superb  quality,  and  at 
reasonable  prices.     Shipped  on  short  notice. 

Our  new  store,  with  enlarged  stock,  caters  especially  to 
cotton  mill  office  requirements. 

Write  for  Our  Catalogue 
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Foundry  and  Machine  Shops  Devoted  to  Making 
Universal  Winding  Machines 

Just  Winding  Machines 

Under   the  Method  Originated   by  J.   R.    Leeson  and   Now  Know  the 
World  Over  as  -UNIVERSAL^ 

Have  Proved  to  Be  One  of  the  Greatest  Cost  Reducing  Factors  the 
Textile  Industry   Has  Ever  Known 

In  fact,  today  spinning,  weaving,  knitting  and  other  processes  of 
textile  manufacture  cannot  be  performed  with  full  efficiency  and 
economy  unless  supplemented  by  accurate,  dependable  methods  in 
winding. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WINDING  COMPANY  during  the 
past  three  decades  has  designed  and  built  a  system  of 
machinery,  supplementary  to  all  other  operations  in 
textile  manufacture,  that  is  the  sole  basis  of  maintained 
profits  in  many  mills. 

We  have  yet  to  find  the  textile  mill  where  UNIVERSAL  winding 
cannot  improve  quality,  reduce  costs,  or  BOTH. 

Yours  may  be  the  one,  but  it*s  worth  while  letting  us  make  a 
survey  just  so  you  can  be  sure  you  are  not  neglecting  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  UNIVERSAL  Winding. 

We    start    in    your    direction    as 
soon  as  your  inquiry  comes  in. 

UNIVERSAL  WINDING 


Providence. 

Chicago,  Utica, 

New  York. 


COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Philadelphia. 

Charlotte 

Atlanta. 


DEPOTS  AND  OFFICES  AT  MANCHESTER  AND  PARIS 
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THE  CHARLOTTE 
NATIONAL   BANK 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Our  officers  and  directors  being  personally  largely 
interested  in  development  of  the  South's  meoiufac- 
turing  interests,  this  bank  with  its  large  resources 
is  in  position  to  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  tex- 
tile manufacturers  and  on  the  basis  of  mutual  inter- 
est we  solicite  at  least  a  part  of  your  business. 


JOHN  M.  SCOTT 
President 


w.  H.  Twrmr 

Cashier 


Percy  Heineman 


George  I.  Seidman 


M.  HEINEMAN  &  CO. 

COTTON  CLOTH  BROKERS 

247  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Offices: 

Boston,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 


Telephone 
2800  Franklin 
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WiltVeneerCases 

Designed  Elspecially  for  Textile  Shipments 
MEET  EVERY  TEST 


Pilfer  Proof 

Maximum  Protection 

Low  First  Cost 


Maximum  Weight 


WILT  VENEER  COMPANY 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
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W.  H.  Langley 
&  Company 

Commission  Merchants 

77  Worth  St. 
NEW  YORK 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

LANGLEY  MILLS 
Sheetings  DriUs  Twflls 

SEMINOLE  MILLS 
Repps  Fine  Twills  Jeans 

AIKEN  MILLS 

Marquisettes  Fine  Twrills  Jeans 

and  Dobby  Fabrics 

ANDERSON  COTTON  MILLS 
Wide  Print  Cloths  Pajama  Checks 

STRICKLAND  COTTON  MILLS 

Narrow  and  Wide  Sheetings  for  Converting  and 
Bag  Trade 

MOULTRIE  COTTON  MILLS 

Narrow  and  Wide  Sheetings  for  Converting  and 
Bag  Trade 

POULAN  COTTON  MILLS 

Wide  Sheetings  for  Converting  Trade 
ROYALL  COTTON  MILLS 

Narrow  Goods  for  Convertings  and  Export  Trade 


! 
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THE 

NEWPORT  FAST 

«^>A>»«  DYES 

COLORS 


The  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  fasters  colors  on  cotton  goods  is 
being  adequately  met  by  our  line  of 
superior  vat  dyes  marketed  under 
the  n2m[ie  of 

"ANTHRENE" 

Let  US  tell  you  about  them.  They 
are  of  vital  importance  to  your  man- 
ufacture. 


A 


AA^^U;^{^ 


-coALToortSTurr" 


NEWPORT  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 
PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 

BRANCH  SALES  OFHCES: 

Boston,  Mass.  ProTidance,  R.  I.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Chicago,  111.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Ridley  Watts  &  Co 


44-46  Leonard  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Selling  Agents 


WAMSUTTA 
SHEETS  AND  PILLOW  CASES 


DIMITY  QUILTS 

PILLOW  TUBING 

SHEETINGS 

SHIRTING 

MUSLINS 

INTERLININGS 


NAINSOOKS 

CAMBRICS 

LONGCLOTHS 

LAWNS 

DRILLS 

DENIMS 


Branch  Offices 

PHILADELPHIA        CHICAGO        BALTIMORE 
ST.  LOUIS  BOSTON 
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MANUFACTURED  WEATHER 

is  making: 

*' Every  day  a  good  dzy'' 

In  America's  most  succrssful  Textile  Mills 


Humidity  Control,  Heating,  Ventilation  in  Winter 

Humidity  Control,  Cooling,  Ventilation  in  Summer 

Positive  Automatic  Control 


Wc  invite  correspondence  and  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  provide 
you  with  complete  information. 


Tarrier 

Engineering  forporaHon 


Consulting,  Designing,  and  Contracting  Engineers 
Specialists  in  Air  Conditioning  and  Drying 


750  Frelinghuysen  Aveuue 
Newark,  N.  J. 


BUFFALO,  Prudential  BIdg.  PHILADELPHIA,  Land  Title  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  176  Federal  Street  CHICAGO,  Transportation  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK,  39  Cortlandt  Street 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiijMiimiiiiii^^ 
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Organized  1874 


The  Commercial 
National  Bank 

OF  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  ETC.,  OVER  A 

Million  Dollars 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Cotton  Mill  Accounts 

We  Solicit  Your  Business 
New  Accounts  Welcomed 


OFFICERS 

R.  A.  DUNN,  President 

D.  H.  ANDERSON.  Vice-President 

C.  W.  JOHNSTON.  Vice-President 
A.  T.  SUMMEY.  Cashier 

I.  W.  STEWART.  Assistant  Cashier 

T.  S.  McPHEETERS.   Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

W.S.Alexander Real  Estate  C.    W.    Johnston Manufacturer 

D.    H.    Anderson Manufacturer  P.  D.  Lethco. .  Charlotte  Steam  Laundry 

John  Bass  Brown Merchant  J.  M.  Oldham N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Stuart  W.  Cramer Manufacturer  D.    E.    Rhyne Manufacturer 

R.   A.   Dunn President  L.   W.   Sanders Cotton   Merchant 

R.   L.  Gibbon Physician  A.    T.    Summey Cashier 

P.  M.  Hinson.  . . .  Merchant  and  Farmer  S.    B.   Tanner Manufacturer 

W.  E.  Holt.  Jr Manufacturer  J.  A.   C.  Wadsworth 

R.    H.  Johnston Manufacturer  Smith- Wadsworth    Hdw.    Co. 
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HimiitoD  Roads  Htadqiiaitcfs  for  roiir  Rmiiilar 
Ssljngs  per  Moofli,  via  Panama  Canal 

PkIA;  Mai  S.  S.  Co.  Wliaiis  Sttanisliip  Co. 

COAST  TO  COAST  VIA  PJINIUU  CM 


Put  it  over  at  Southgate  Terminal — a 
Terminal  having  more  regular  direct  rail 
and  steamship  lines*  connections  than 
any  other  Terminal  in  Hampton  Roads. 
Elxport — Import — Concentration  and 
Distribution  for  movement  rail  or  water 
— all  directions.  Our  plant  power 
includes  A-1  Freight  Traffic — Custom 
House  Brokers — Steamship  Agents — 
Forwarding  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Freights. 


Soutlijiate  forwarig  &  Storage  Co. 

OPERATING  SOUTHGATE  TERMINALS 
NORFOLK,  VA.  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

[25587 
Phone  Dial    I  25472  Phone  Portsmouth 

[22929  2056 
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flThe  textile  industry,  particularly,  has  benefited 
by  the  experience  and  specialized  efforts  of  this 
organization.  Included  in  the  scope  of  its  work  is 
the  design  and  erection  of  textile  mills,  development 
of  water  power  and  hydro-electric  projects,  as  well 
as  the  examination  and  report  on  plants  with  refer- 
ence to  their  value,  reorganization,  or  development. 

CHARLES  T.  MAIN 

ENGINEER 

200  Devonshire  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Cooper  &  Griffin,  Inc. 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

COTTON 


OFFICES 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C  Lavonia,  Ga. 

Greenwood,  S.  C*  Toccoa,  Ga. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Organization 

fl  During  the  past  fifty  years  Franklin 
D'Olier  &  Company  have  built  up  a 
very  complete  organization.  Every 
department  has  become  expert  in  its 
particular  phase  of  the  business.  We 
believe  no  other  house  offers  a  more 
complete  service  to  spinner,  weaver 
and  knitter. 

•If  And  yet  the  cost  of  our  service  to 
you  is  no  greater  than  would  be  the 
charges  of  less  experienced  firms. 

PRANKLIN 

DOLIER 

&  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
395  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
3rcl  and  Chestnut  Streets 


COTTON  YARNS 
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■• 
•• 
•• 
■• 

I  Deering,  Milliken 
&  Company 

11  79-83  Leonard  Street  NEW  YORK 

■• 
•• 
•• 
•• 

11  SELLING  AGENTS 

i:  FOR 

•■ 

i  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills 


Brown  and  Bleached 

•• 
■• 

Cotton  Fabrics 

•■ 

II  DRILLS,  PRINT  CLOTHS,  SHEETINGS,  LAWNS, 

VOILES,  SHEETS,  PILLOW  CASES  AND 

TUBINGS,  PRINTED  SHIRTINGS, 

DRESS  GOODS  AND 

DRAPERIES 


Woolen  Fabrics 

CLOAKINGS.  SUITINGS, 
FLANNELS  AND  OVERCOATINGS 
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The  Nordray  Automatic 
Loom 

is  now  being  tested  by  some  forty  mills,  both 
North  and  South.  We  stand  on  the  record 
made  by  those  looms  and  we  have  added  im- 
portant improvements. 

Hopedale  Manufacturing  Co. 

MILFORD,  MASS. 
Southern  Office,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

FREDERICK  SAILS,  Southern  Representative 

JONAS  NORTHROP,  Pres.      G.   O.   DRAPER.  Vice-Prcs. 
C.  H.  DRAPER.  Treas.  F.  E.  NORCROSS.  Sec. 

Building   Automatic   Loom    Attachments    for 
the  past  ten  years 


Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
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MODEL  THIRTY  CONE  WINDER 

The  Uusual   Sturdy   Foster  Construction 

The  Cone  Winding  Problem  Answered. 
The  Most  Satisfactory  Knitting  Package. 
One  that  is  OKed.  by  Critical  Knitters. 
Economically  produced  in  the  Spinning  Mill. 

THE  MODEL  THIRTY  CONE 

FOSTER  MACHINE  CO. 

WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  HILL,  Southern  Representative 
Healy  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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